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PREFACE. 


The  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  present  edition  of  Sheridan's 
Dramatic  Works  contains  the  most  striking  circumstances 
that  marked  the  eventful  life  of  the  author.  These  are  neces- 
sarilj  condensed,  and  such  only  recorded  as  are  hased  upon 
unimpeachahle  testimony;  the  numerous  apocryphal  anec- 
dotes which  have  found  their  "way  into  circulation  having  heen 
intentionally  rejected.  The  ohject  of  the  editor  has  heen  to 
place  hefore  the  public,  in  a  single  volume,  both  the  Memoirs 
and  the  Plays  in  as  authentic  a  form  as  existing  materials 
permit.  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  a  task  may  be 
gathered  from  the  facts  hereinafter  narrated. 
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THB  EIGHT  HONOUBABLB 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 


ScABCELT  anything  remauis  at  the  present  hour  to  attest 
the  superiority  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  over  the  great 
men  of  the  times  just  passed. away,  but  his  contributions  to  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  country,  yet  was  he  acknowledged 
to  be  at  one  period  of  his  existence  the  most  gifted  genius  of 
his  age.  Unfortunately  for  his  memoiy,  his  last  and  least 
happy  moments  are  those  best  remembered.  He  has  been 
judged  of  when  the  decay  of  his  intellect,  the  carelessness, 
nay,  even  the  recklessness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  perplexi- 
ties in  which  he  was  involved,  had  changed  the  chamcter  of 
the  man.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the  dissipated  thought- 
less hutterfly  that  passed  trough  an  ephemeral  existence ; 
as  one  who  was  merely  a  brilliant  ornament  of  society,  or  the 
boon  companion  of  an  idle  hour.  Far  superior,  however,  was 
he  to  almost  all  those  great  personages  who  figured  with  him 
on  the  stage  of  existence  in  those  qualities  which  are  most 
highly  prized  in  the  busy  section  of  the  world. 

His  life  is  a  romance.  Even  those  who  are  wont  to  re- 
ceive with  incredulity  the  narrative  of  the  biographer,  be- 
lieving him  either  a  panegyrist  labouring  to  exalt  the  hero 
who  has  excited  his  faDcy,  or  the  promulgator  of  some  vision- 
ary doctrine,  must  acknowledge  that  ^e  incidents  which 
marked  the  career  of  Sheridan  are  too  singular  not  to  be  re- 
corded, and  that  they  are  of  sufl&cient  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated by  different  individuals  according  to  the  respective 
views  they  entertain  of  the  many  events  in  which,  from  his 
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position  in  the  world,  he  was  necessarily  inyolred.  If  genius 
of  the  highest  order  in  literature,  if  the  eloquence  that  en- 
chants, rivets  the  attention,  and  likewise  touches  the  human 
heart,  if  the  mingling  in  every  question  that  agitates  an  em- 
pire, and  produces  an  influence  upon  it.  if  splendid  success 
followed  hy  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  Fate  are  ever  objects  of 
our  curiosity,  they  are  in  no  one  instance  more  singularly 
exemplified  than  in  Sheridan. 

He  lived  in  an  ago  of  excitement,  of  which  those  who  are 
now  in  the  meridian  of  their  days  can.  from  the  repose  which 
they  have  enjoyed,  form  but  a  feeble  idea.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  fascinating  of 
those  who  have  stamped  their  names  upon  that  singular  page 
of  history.  There  was  no  event  in  which  he  was  not  a  leader, 
there  was  no  great  question,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  that 
he  did  not  investiffate  and  pronounce  an  opinion  upon,  which 
was  listened  to  with  respect  and  admiration  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  nation.  His  voice  was  the  guide  of  a  great  and  influ- 
ential party ;  he  was  the  attached  friend  of  a  band  of  patriots ; 
and  through  good  and  e\-il  repute  supported,  with  manly 
ardour,  a  cause  which  did  not  bring  with  it  the  emoluments 
of  the  world,  nor  did  he  leave  the  camp  when  it  was  un- 
guarded by  some,  and  almost  betrayed  by  others. 

Professor  Smyth  thus  speaks  of  him  :-!.*•  There  were  three 
others  that  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  him,  the  great 
minister  and  splendid  debater,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  great  philanthro 
pist  and  orator,  Mr.  Fox,  the  great  philosopher  and  enlight- 
ened statesman,  Mr.  Burke ;  but  he  who  to  a  certain  degree 
might  bo  said  to  unite  the  powers  of  all  was  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Ho  had  not  in  such  high  superiority  the  distinguishing  quali- 
ties of  each — ^he  had  not  the  lofty  tone  and  imposing  declama- 
ticm  of  Pitt— ho  had  not  the  persuasive  vehemence  of  Fox— he 
hfld  not  tho  inexhaustible  literature  and  ready  pliilosophy  of 
Unrkr :  but  when  he  spoke  on  a  great  occasion,  and  prepared 
liiniHplfwith  all  tlie  neccssaiy  knowledge,  nothing  appeared 
trm»tlnj(  to  tho  perfect  orator.  Grace  of  manner,  charm  of 
tiil.M\  llimnry  of  language,  and  above  all  a  brilliancy  of  sar- 
ni«iH.  rt  wit  and  a  humour,  and  again  a  felicity  of  statement 
\\\M  ♦imttn  tiim  thn  delight  of  every  audience,  and  that  excited 
\\\r  «*»t»Hiiinlnn  i»r  his  opponents  themselves." 

till*  rnb«jt*"t»  pronounced  upon  him  by  Lord  Byron  ig 
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now  somewhat  trite,  but  it  is  most  trae :  "  Whatever  Sheridan 
has  done  or  chosen  to  do,  has  been,  par  excellence,  always  the 
best  of  its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy,  *The 
School  for  Scandal ; '  the  best  opera,  *  The  Duenna* — in  my 
mind  &r  before  that  St.  Giles*  lampoon,  the  '  Beggar's  Opera  ;* 
— the  best  farce,  *  The  Critic ;'  it  is  only  too  good  for  an  after- 
piece ;  and  the  best  address,  *  The  Monologue  on  Garrick ;  * 
and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very  best  oration,  the  famous  Be 
gum  speech,  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country."  These, 
however,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  claims  which  he  has  to  the 
highest  consideration ;  for  scarcely  had  he  attained  the  fore- 
most rank  amongst  Uie  comic  writers  of  the  age,  when  he 
astonished  and  delighted  the  statesmen  who  surrounded  him 
with  the  clearness  of  his  political  views,  developed  with  all 
the  power  and  splendour  of  eloquence.  His  friends  had  but 
just  marvelled  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  gained  on  in- 
fluence over  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  were  can- 
vassing the  merits  of  the  advice  which  guided  that  prince 
through  paths  of  considerable  difficulty,  when  even  his  op- 
ponents were  unanimously  praising  him  in  the  loudest  lan- 
guage for  the  exhibition  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  admir- 
ing the  conduct  that  he  pursued  during  one  of  the  most 
perilous  moments  that  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  England 
—the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore. 

The  circumstances  that  are  detailed  in  the  following  pages 
will,  we  think,  plead  an  apology  for  many  of  the  errors  t£at 
have  been  strongly  condemned ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  did  not  originally 
spring  from  improvidence,  but  from  the  peculiar  sources  of  his 
means,  and  from  the  unexpected  position  in  which,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  life,  he  found  himself.  He  was  placed,  in 
an  unaccountable  manner,  at  the  head  of  a  great  establish- 
ment, which  seemed  to  yield  tmceasing  means  of  expenditure, 
from  whose  treasury  he  was  enabled  to  draw  almost  without 
acknowledgment ;  it  appeared  to  offer  endless  wealth — the  very 
purse  of  the  Fortunatus  of  his  childish  days  was  in  his  hands. 
It  was  not  only  the  inexhaustible  vein  of  daily  treasure,  but 
it  enabled  him  to  multiply  his  means;  to  create  new  shares, 
to  issue  debentures,  and  to  follow  the  thousand  devices  of  the 
skilful  financier  was,  for  a  length  of  time,  as  easy  as  to  draw 
a  dieque  upon  his  banker.     It  afforded  him  a  marriage  set- 
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tlemeut,  or  a  nan  edifice,  Iiecce  the  mind  lieoame  vitiated, 
false,  ond  fnctitious  v'mvis  of  properly  look  possession  of  it; 
all  was  however  paper  mooe;,  based  upon  no  solid  means,  it 
lured  iho  credulous  victim  on,  until  he  expected  at  eveiy  step 
more  gold — be  found  at  last  that  his  weallli  iva3  visionary, 
and  \vhen  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  melancholy  truth, 
it  was  too  late  to  recede.  Harassed  at  every  step,  he  had 
recourse  to  deception  till  it  hecanie  systematic,  he  lost  hia 
caele  in  eociety.  he  sought  relief  in  dissipation,  and  when  his 
home  WHS  invaded  hy  hb  angry  creditors,  he  rui>hed  16  plac«a 
where  he  gradually  leamt  habits  that  undermined  bis  consti- 
tution and  weakened  his  intellect.  If,  however,  Sheridan  was 
to  be  blamed,  how  much  more  so  were  his  friends !  how  otucU 
more  the  public  I  It  is  a  deep  reflection  upon  the  morals 
and  upon  the  character  of  the  country  that  such  a  man  was 
allowed  to  suffer  distress  and  miseiy ;  the  selfishness  of  the 
great,  the  heartlessness  of  society,  the  mammou  worship  of 
the  many  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  treatment 
of  ita  devoted  servant. 

In  this  countiy  ^-irtue  and  talents  may  be  respected  by  the 
few — wealth  by  all — he  who  loses  the  one  may  in  vain  poa- 
fiesB  the  other,  his  welcome  in  that  world  which  hung  upon 
his  shadow  is  past;  the  good  that  he  has  douo  is  fui^otten. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  Sheridan ;  those  who  had  been  the 
warmest  admirers  of  his  splendid  talents,  were  at  first  amused 
vrith  the  nairatives  of  his  cleverness  in  eludbg  the  vigilance 
of  his  numerous  creditors,  but  gradually  they  spoke  of  his 
imprudence,  and  then  learn  t  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  He 
had  to  stoop  to  the  meanest  subterfuges  to  escape  from  pre- 
sent embarrassment,  or  to  degrade  himself  by  tlie  vilest  cun- 
ning for  a  momenliuy  supply  of  funds.  How  humiliating  to 
bis  own  mind  must  have  bt^n  the  comparison  of  the  days 
iwhen  listening  senates  were  hushed  when  he  spoke!— how  fear- 
I  fill  to  him  must  have  been  the  remembrance  of  those  brilliant 
kours  of  his  youth,  when  he  waa  the  iheme  of  general  obser 
TBtion  I  Consider  him,  however,  in  what  light  we  may,  still 
did  he  maintain  some  superiority  over  all  those  by  whom  he 
was  Burroimded,  and  in  almost  every  scene  of  his  eventfu' 
life  he  was  an  actor  who  obtained  and  excited  the  wonder,  :' 
K>t  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 
Even  the  romantic  incidents  attendmg  upon  his  pn'vate  li| 
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are  socb  onlj  as  oocor  to  men  unlike  the  ordinaiT  class  of  osr 
fellow-beings.  The  celebnted  ckjeet  of  his  choice,  the  derer 
manner  in  which  he  contriTed  to  outwit  his  liTsk  in  lore, 
becoming  not  only  the  theme  of  oooTeisation  in  a  d&tiauMe 
watering-place,  but  of  newspaper  coatrorersT.  drew  upon  him 
at  an  earlj  age  the  general  attentioa ;  from  that  peii>d  ereiy 
circomstance  of  his  life  became  noblic  propenr.  indeed  it 
was  then  evident  that  his  lot  coold  not  be  cast  in  oLscmitj; 
bat  that  be  had  that  within  him,  which,  when  dolj  exercised, 
would  lead  to  his  filling  a  distinguished  position  in  sodetj. 
How,  too,  did  the  bold  daring  with  which  he  imdertGc4  the 
management  of  a  great  theatrical  establishmeot  t^  upon  the 
public  mind,  for  all  knew  that  he  most  be  dependent  on  hii 
own  abilities  for  his  financial  resources !  SornnDded  at  an 
early  age  by  men  of  the  hi^iest  talent,  he  was  qaitklj  le^ 
marked  amongst  them  for  the  farilliancj  of  his  oonTenaXKn, 
his  flashes  of  wit,  and  the  ease  and  ekgmee  of  his  manner. 
These  qualifications  which  made  him  so  deli^t£il  in  society, 
are  too  apt  to  render  their  possessor  self-indulgent,  vain  and 
careless,  nor  was  Sheridan  on  these  points  milike  th^  rest  of 
bis  fellow-beings,  gradually  faults  began  to  ripen  into  Tioes, 
the  feebleness  with  which  he  resisted  the  first  inroads  upon 
bis  original  sense  of  honour  and  oi  Tirtoe,  led  to  a  ntk- 
lessness  and  sensuality  whidi  eventually  were  remembered, 
when  his  brighter  qualities  were  somewhat  dimmed.  As  the 
generation  passed  away  in  which  his  nobler  chaxacteristiea 
had  been  developed  they  were  almost  forgotten,  and  those 
who  were  rising  in  the  worid  saw  only  that  state  which  was, 
in  comparison,  one  of  degrsdaticm,  and  hence  they  estimated 
him  less  than  those  who  had  been  darkled  by  the  early  lustre 
of  his  career. 

Valuable,  doubtless,  would  be  considered  the  moral  lesaone 
deducible  from-  a  scrutiny  into  his  errors  and  defects ;  but 
suffident  for  ua  is  it  in  our  sketch  to  relate  the  ffoaaneat 
circumstances  of  his  life,  to  delineate  him  with  that  fair  and 
honest  colouring  which  is  required  for  truth,  more  consonant 
would  it  be  with  our  feelings  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  Iblliee 
and  inconsistendes  rather  than  to  scan  them  too  deeply,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  the  severity  of  his  misfortunes, 
command  for  the  thoughtlessness  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sberi* 
dan,  oblivion — ^fbr  his  sorrows,  respect 
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have  entenijH 
career.    ThS" 


He  boe  foQnd  two  biographers,  both  of  whom  have 
'  'i  some  degree  of  warmth  inlo  his  political  career.     Thw* 

;,  Dr.  Watkins.  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  Echool,  ihe  other,  a 

liig.  of  equally  uocompivmisiiig  caste.      Tbej  have  Been 

igh  glasses  which  operate  on  erery  subject  of  their  eitaiiii- 

Q  with  power  of  a  totally  diSerent  kind ;  the  some  topic 

igniBed  or  diminished  according  to  the  respective  in^tru- 

mt  that  each  holds.     Much  is  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the 

:o  with  which  Dr.  Watkins  has  investigated  ilie  nmner- 

8  great  questions  which  engaged  the  attentiun  of  Sheridan, 

but  his  strong  bina  shines  forth  on  all  occasions.     He  views 

everything  as  a  good  consistent  follower  of  Pitt  would  natu- 

nUy  do,  he  thinks  only  of  tiie  heaven-bom  minister,  be  in- 

intes  that  his  opponents  were  actuated  by  malevolence, 

9  besotted  in  ignorance,  and  were  northy  condign  punisli-   ' 

His  detestation  of  the  French  Kevolution  was  only 

"  /  liis  terror  lest  parliamentary  reform   should 

i  be  brought  nliout  in  England.     From  so  decided  a  par- 

m  there  was  little  to  be  expected,  and  he  has  throughout 

ineed  too  much  of  the  politician,  of  the  humblest  grade,  to 

he  judge  of  one  who  had  uny  prelensioa  to  rank  amongst 

esmen.     Of  his  private  hfe  he  has  drawn  but  a  feeble 

' ,  whatever  he  knew  and  gave  was  derived  from  Mr. 

il  Whyie,  who  bad  for  a  short  period  been  Slieridan's 

r  consideration;  al- 
ts being  a  laboiired 
taegyric  upon  the  great  Whig  statesman,  Foi,  it  furnishes 
t  with  a  consistent  narrative  of  the  most  reniurkable  events 
in  which  Sheridan  became  a  partaker,  still  they  are  more  or 
less   tinted  with  the  colouring  which,  as  a  decided  Wliig, 
Moore  was  likely  to  make  use  of.     The  private  life  is  of  a 
moat  poetic  character.     It  is  tlie  work  of  a  rich  fancy,  i 
ing  everything  it  touches  more  beautiful  than  nature 
sweet  simplicity  usually  attempts.     He  sought  from  the  i; 
mediate  family  and  friends  materials  for  his  publication,  a; 
of  courae  received  from  them  only  such  as  were  likely  • 
embellish  his  nari'utive,  and  produce  the  most  favouraV 
effect.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  truth  has  ever  be 
intonly  sacrificed,  but  muph  has  been  suppressed,  and  mu 
1  been  overcharged ;  so  that  a  picture  somewhat  gaui 


',  render  :, 
1  the  itaf 


uffs  <nr 


but  bearing  the  genenl 
Lefimn,  the  yoongeit  iMfrr  of 
roDumtic  detuls  of  the  lo>ve 
so  earl  J  in  life  inTolTed,  aod  tbejr  an 
with  the  ieelbig  which  an  affecdooate  reiatiaB  voald 
nil  J  wish  Bhooki  be  espeneoced  tj  afl  tfaoae  who  wovid  raad 
the  memoizB.  The  great  adranfay  whidi  Ifeore  had  was 
free  access  to  all  the  manoacnpu  that  fihcridaD  kfe  i  rhaid 
him;  of  these  he  haa  admaahlj  staifed  hunaetf;  he  haa 
shown  us  the  gndoal  derdopaBtazt  of  the  School  iur  Hfwndsi 
from  the  first  genn;  he  haa  exhibited  teas  that  it  was  theslowr 
and  laborious  effort  of  kngconsidefxtkNii;  that  it  re^tiched  bj 
a  gradual  proeeas  that  periection  to  which  it  «hiiwai<fiy  Mr 
tained.  From  the  erident  studj  hetUmi/ti  i^on  this  aud  hia 
other  plajs,  Mooie  has  attempted  to  deduee,  wikd  his  <^nnias 
haa  been  ibilowed  by  others,  that  Sheridan  was  not  a  man  of 
quick  ideas,  of  rapid  and  rigoroas  ^tacj^  Utt  thst  all  he  ^ 
wae  carefuHj  and  slowl j  prepared,  paiimtij  digesu4  and 
long  paused  i^on  before  it  was  made  paUk.  Tblii  this  mi^ 
have  been  the  case  in  his  earl j  carreer*  and  that  in  his  latter 
days  he  may  hare  had  reooune  to  his  memotj  raoher  than  to 
his  imagination  xm^  be  gnnted,  but  no  man  was  posbessed  of 
greater  readiness  in  his  best  days,  and  iew  ha^e  ezhibtted, 
more  quickly,  unpremeditated  wit»  bursts  of  genius,  and  glow 

of  fUK^. 

A  most  interesting  namtiTe  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  HistoTy  at  Cambridge,  who  lired 
under  the  roof  of  Sbendan,  ms  the  tutor  of  his  son  Thomaa, 
and  has  been  read  by  a  few ;  it  is  eloquent,  as  ererything  moat 
be  from  that  ornament  of  our  literature.  Professor  Smyth. 

We  hare  also  a  sli^t  riLetch  by  the  hand  of  Lei^  Hunt 
The  modes^  with  which  he  has  giv^i  it,  would  forbid  any 
attempt  to  find  finlt  with  it»  but  when  we  remember  the 
position  he  holds,  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,  that  *^  nihil  noa 
tetigit  quod  nan  omaTit,**  we  must  be  excused  from  ex- 
pressing our  regret  that  he  has  so  cursorily  ^aneed  at  the 
dramatic  works  of  Sheridan,  and  so  heedkasly  admitted,  as 
facts,  the  wanton  assertions  of  those  who  hare  pretended  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Thejieiw 
obserrations  on  the  education  of  Sheridan  are  erroneous,  for 
ai though  he  ga^e  little  or  no  attention  to  ^Ifwric^l  knowledge. 


be  vraa  not  so  thoroughly  iucspable  as  he  haa  described  1 
to  haTe  been ;  nor  ought  the  epithets,  applied  to  the  genQ^  ' 
mnn  who  fought  two  duels  with  Sheridan,  to  have  been  given 
■witliout  some  inquiry  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  their  adoption. 
There  is,  however,  such  polish  and  so  much  fancy  in  the 
little  brochure,  that  it  will  be  perused  with  infinite  pleasure. 

Sheridan  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1^^^  His  family 
boasted  on  both  sides  genius.  Hia  grandfatflff^r.  Sheridan, 
was  the  friend,  nay  it  is  said  the  instructor,  of  Snift,  and  was 
not  only  distinguished  for  his  classic  attainments,  but  "fo( 
6uch  a  ready  wit  and  flow  of  humour,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any,  even  the  most  splenetic  man,  not  to  be  cheerful  in 
his  eompttuy."  He  was  not  a  fortunate  mnn,  and  by  no 
moans  a  careful  one.  He  lost  liis  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Court  Chaplains  by  a  somewhat  ludicrous  incident.  He  was 
called  upon  to  preach  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  as 
he  had  not  prepared  himself  for  such  an  event,  he  hastily 
snatched  up  a  sermon,  innocent  enough  of  politics,  but  the 
teit  of  which  was,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of;" unfortunately  for  him  the  day  on  which  he  delivered  a 
discourse,  so  headed,  was  the  first  of  August,  the  anuiversary 
of  the  occession  to  the  throne  of  Geoige  the  First,  an  occasion 
on  which  every  species  of  flattery  to  the  powers  in  authority 
Vfould  have  been  much  more  acceptable.  He  was,  therefore, 
auspecled  of  Jacobinism,  and  lost  all  chance  of  rising  in  his 

ifession.  Thomas,  the  third  son  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  the 
of  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan,  ivaa  distinguished  as 
actor,  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  as  the  author  of  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionarj'.  that  has,  from  its  first  appearance,  been 
generally  received  as  a  useful  addition  to  our  literature. 
Although  an  unsuccessful  person  on  the  great  stage  of  life, 
he  played  his  part  with  much  energy,  and  his  name  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  amongst  those  who  have  been  useful  in 
their  generation. 

It  is  one  of  the  pet  theories  of  the  day,  that  men  of  genius 
have  had  on  the  female  side  a  parent  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  women  in  intellectual  power,  and  certainly 
Sheridan  is  one  of  the  instances  that  may  be  adduced.  The 
&uthoresE  of  so  many  works  of  merit  deserves  a  niche  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame ;  it  is,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  o 
*  her  plays,  "The  Dupe,"  ivas  condemned  forsc 
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that  were  considered  as  offensiTe  to  the  hms  of  deeonmL 
"  The  DisGoreij**  was  more  fortunate,  it  was  hafled  as  a  '^  monL 
sentimental,  jet  entertaining  perfbrraanoe;''  hot  the  length 
and  languor  of  its  scenes  became  somewhat  insopportahle. 
Garrick,  it  was,  who  bore  the  whcde  onns  of  the  |4aj,  and 
performed  a  pedantic  character,  eoosidered  to  be  qoite  im- 
soited  to  him,  in  such  a  waj  as  to  elidt  infinite  eDtertainmeitt ; 
he  seemed  entirelj  to  hare  relinquished  his  natiml  ahQitj, 
and  to  haye  assomed  an  air  of  mmttenble  dnlnesa:  the 
jonnger  Colman  sajs,  "  he  made  the  twin  stan  whidi  oarore 
had  stock  in  his  head,  look  like  two  coddled  gooseberries." 
Her  "Memoirs  of  Sidnej  Biddolph''  hare  been  moch  ad- 
mired, not  onlj  for  their  power  of  awakening  oar  sjiBpaEdiT 
for  the  sorrows  of  man  npon  this  tzansitofT  j^obe,  bet  ffjT  thie 
beantiful  language  in  which  ther  pooit  oat  the  bliaaEfiil  n^ 
wards  of  a  hereiiiter  to  those  who.  bj  their  coodtt,  macy  de- 
serve them. 

Amongst  other  productions  of  her  pen  Xoatjafaad  is  foa^ 
cularlj  distinguished  alike  for  the  derelofiBieBt  fA  ih^  w^rj 
and  the  gracefulness  of  its  diction,  and  even  to  the  pr^i^^^nt 
hour  it  enjoys  a  hi^  degree  of  popokritr  amone^t  f/sthfil 
readers,  who,  if  thej  are  not  able  to  detect  the  nir/fal  tA.  a  tal* 
that  shows  that  the  gifts  (^  perpetual  jooth  tsiA  of  endk^w 
riches,  if  not  propeilj  estimated,  wiD  pfodace  lennaljtir  and 
brutalitj,  are  at  an j  rate  delighted  with  the  beaotifel  pittcres 
of  oriental  manners  that  she  has  so  admirably  d^dineated. 

In  his  serenth  year  Sheridan  was  placed,  to^^echer  with  h»i 
brother,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Sanmel  Whyte  'A  Dnhi'm ; 
they  were  the  first  two  popfls  he  had ;  their  BM^ther,  in  forrn^ 
them  to  his  care,  made  ose  of  an  expreaskn  whith  ha»  b^^n 
oftentimes  repeated  as  if  it  had  been  applied  to  Sheridan  in  the 
latter  days  of  his  boyhood.  She  ymauA  €mt  to  Mr  W\tjUi 
that  in  die  profesnon  he  had  andertaken  patience  wm  aW' 
lutely  neeesaary.  ^Tbese  boys  will  be  y^Mr  tatora  tn  that 
respect.  I  hirre  hitherto  been  their  only  inttnKl6r,  th<^ 
have  sufficiently  exeidsed  mine,  ix  two  aaeh  impenetrabv^ 
dunces  I  nerer  met  with  f  from  soch  ma  exynsftmKL,  at  wich  an 
age,  it  would  be  most  un£ur  to  form  an  opnioD  of  ti^  muA' 
ledboal  capabilities  of  a  child. 

On  his  parents  settling  in  Fnghmd,  which  was  in  th^ijaaw 
i7fi^,  Harrow  was  sdected  as  the  bert  schMi  lor  \m  t4m^ 


liere  b»  exltibited  none  of  ib&l  superiur  intellect  far  nhieli 

future  life  was  to  be  distinguished.     Dr.  Parr  ban  given 

evidence  u  to  his  deficiency  in  those  studies  which  were  th« 

pride  of  that  seminaiy,  but  observe*,  "He  w&s  a  favourita 

ngst  his  schoolfellows,  mischievous,  and  his  pranks  were 

mp'anied  by  a  sort  of  vivacitj  and  cheerfulness ;  he  was  a 

it  reader  of  English  poetrv.  but  was  careless  about  lilenur 

B ;  he  appears  to  have  beeu  removed  too  early  from  school. ' 

however,  in  after  life  was,  according  to  the  same  tesd- 

ij,  givea  to  classic  reading,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 

oraiiona  of  Cicero  and  of  Demosthenes,  and  impressed  Dr. 

r  with  an  idea  that  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  classic 

inments.    Mr.  Roderic,   Dr.    Sumner's   assistant  during 

lime  that  Sheridan  was  at  Harrow,  aoya,  "  that  he  was  a 

abrowd,  artful,  and  supercilious  boy,  without  an;  shining  ao 

compUshmenta  or  superior  learning." 

During  his  residence  at  Harrow  he  lost  his  excellent  and 
amiable  mother  who  died  at  lilois,  where  the  fiimily  hod  for 
some  lime  resided,  in  the  year  1706. 

Whilst  at  Harrow  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  fellow 
pupil  Mr.  Halhed,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  literaiy 
partnership,  which  was  not  dissolved  by  their  both  quitting 
their  school,  the  one  for  Oxford,  the  other  for  Bath.  To- 
gether they  laboured  upon  a  farce  in  three  acts,  called  "  Jupi- 
ter." from  which  they  anticipated  t«  reap  a  sum  of  no  less  thin. , 
£;iOO,  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  it 
was  brought  before  the  pubLc,  end  wbatsver  of  merit  i 
have  possessed,  we  are  unable  to  judge ;  for,  with  the  excel 
tjon  of  Bome  extracts  which  Moore  hsa  pveo.  we  are  not  la 
possession  of  any  remains  of  a  burlesque  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  long  on  the  memory  of  Sheridan,  and 
to  have  been  the  model  on  which  the  "  Oritio"  was  founded. 
A  miscellany  was  projected  by  the  friends,  but  it  did  not  live 
beyond  one  number;  this  was  but  poor,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  fcrm  a  judgment  from  lh.o  short  specimen  tbat  has  been 
preserved.  A  collection  of  occasional  poems,  and  a  volume  of 
ciazv  tales,  were  amongst  the  dreams  that  flitted  across  the  ' 
unu>inalions  of  the  enthusiasts,  but  bej-ond  fancy's  first  sketdUT 
it  would  appear  tbat  they  were  not  allowed  tu  proceed.  V 

One,  however,  of  the  united  productions  of  these  aspirant*- 
to  litcrarv  fame  was  aclmlly  committed  to  the  piesa,  and  haa; 
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reached  as;  it  has  been  the  means  of  exhibiting  positire 
proof  that  they  were  indifferent  judges  of  that  which  was 
tikelj  to  impress  the  public  with  a  favourable  opinion  of 
their  merits.  Thej  selected  a  Greek  author,  but  little  known, 
Aristsnetus,  and  rendered  his  Greek  prose  into  Enalish  Terse. 
The  facetious  Tom  Brown  had  previously  translated,  or  rather 
imitated,  some  select  pieces  from  the  epistles  of  this  author, 
but  the  young  poets  thought  that  he  had  failed  in  giving  the 
elegance  and  the  wit  of  the  original.  They  stated  that  "  their 
object  was  not  so  much  to  bring  to  light  the  merits  of  an 
undistinguished  author,  as  to  endeavour  to  introduce  into 
the  language  a  species  of  poetry  not  frequently  attempted, 
and  but  very  seldom  with  success,  that  species  which  has 
been  called  the  *  simplex  munditiis'  in  writing,  where  the 
thoughts  are  spirited  and  fanciful  without  quaintness,  and 
the  style  simple,  yet  not  inelegant."  There  is  a  great  va- 
riation of  the  metres  employed,  and  each  epistle  has  its 
own  particular  measure,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
upon  what  particular  species  of  poetry  they  relied  for  their 
claim  to  success.  The  epistles  of  Aristsenetus  are  altogether 
unknown,  and  what  could  have  tempted  young  and  cultivated 
minds  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  a  writer  who  had  neither  a 
name  amongst  classical  authors,  nor  a  single  recommendation 
from  a  modem  critic,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
We  can  only  ascribe  it  to  an  enthusiasiic  taste  for  composi* 
tions  which  occasionally  captivate  youth,  and  for  which  we 
are  doubtless  indebted  for  Moore  s  translation  of  Anacreon, 
and  for  his  juvenile  poems  which  are  admired  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  career  in  life.  They  were  compelled  to 
soften  many  passages  which  were  indelicate  in  the  original, 
and  to  suppress  others  as  indecent,  the  preface  to  which  the 
initials  H.  S.  are  added  is  concluded  by  a  passage  informing 
us  that  the  original  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  present 
essav  containing  only  the  first,  by  its  success  must  the  fate 
of  the  second  be  determined.  Carefully  did  they  watch  the 
impression  made  on  the  public  by  their  labours,  they  saw 
that  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  they  wisely  attempted  no 
more.  There  is  but  one  Epistle  "  The  Garden  of  Phyllion," 
that  possesses  much  merit,  and  this  is  spoilt  by  the  introduce 
tion,  not  only  of  language  somewhat  too  glowing,  but  of  liber- 
tinism totally  uncalled  for  in  a  descriptive  pastoral.    The 
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Tenth  Epistle  hae  eome  striking  passages;  but  nith  every 
wish  to  Tievf  the  first  productions  of  youth  with  kindnese  and 
lenitj'.  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratificittian  that  the  second 
part  never  appeared,  and  that  the  first  has  been  but  little 
read.     One  of  the  reviews  of  the  period  has  very  justly  said, 
"We  have  beeu  idly  employed  in  reading  it,  and  our  readers 
will  in  proportion  lose  their  time  in  peruaing  this  article." 
I      In  the  year  1771  Sheridan 'e  father  took  his  young  family 
to  Bath,  tbere  to  reside  whilst  he  was  fulfilling  his  theatric^ 
■■'  engagements  elsewhere.     No  place  could  have  been   more 
unfortunately  selected  for  the  debut  in  life  of  a  young  man ; 
for  whatever  may  have  been  the  charm  of  society  there,  no- 
thing could  by  possibiUty  be  more  destructive  to  habits  of 
idustt;  and  the  exercise  of  tlie  higher  qualities  of  the  mind 
id  the  heart,  than  the  unvarying  monotony  of  indolence  and 
Ifishness  in  which  the  visitors   of  that  once  fashiouable 

tering-place  constantly  indulged  themselves.     The  lounge 

IB  the  pump  room  and  in  the  streets  of  Bath  may  have  fur- 
nished young  Slieridan  with  sketches  of  those   characters 
which  hove  rendered  his  dramas  the  admiration  of  those  who 
e  initiated  into  society,  but  it  was  the  very  worst  school  for 
I  education  of  a  man  wtose  destiny  was  forcibly  lu'ging 
on  to  figure  as  one  of  tlie  most  prominent  men  in  public 
From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  congregated  not  only  the 
.jlid  to  gain  health  from  the  thermal  springs,  but  the  idle, 
B  dissipated,  and  also  the  lovers  of  the  arts.     Bilious  East 
"    IB,  Irish   fortune-hunters,  gouty  statesmen,  ladies   of 
___  "chiefly  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  reputa- 
*1ioii,"  went  there  to  seek  relief  from  ennui.     To  furnish  re- 
lief for  them,  there  was  nu  odmiruble  theatre,  time  out  of 
mmd  the  nursery  for  the  London  stage,  and  concerts,  such  as 
were  not  to  be  oulrivalled  in  Europe,  and  private  parties  of 
J  description,  where  music,  dancing,  or  poetry,  was  the  m- 
1  passion.     Every  aspirant  to  fame  wrote  poetry,  in  some 
a,  nor  was  Sheridan  the  last  amongst  those  who  sought 
.  i' laurel  from  the  reignhig  Queen  of  Batli,  Lady  Miller. 
This  lodv,  so  admirably  described  to  us  by  Horace  Walpole 
and  bv  Hiadame  D'Arblay,  held  at  her  house  at  Bath  Easton. 
every'Thursday,  a  "  fair  of  Parnassus."     We  are  told  by  the 
latter  lady  "  that,  notwithstanding  Bath  Eaaton  is  ao  much 
■"      "    '  at  ui  London,  nothing  is  hero  more  touish  than  to 
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^isit  Ladj  Miller,  who  is  extremely  curious  in  her  companj, 
admitting  few  people  who  are  not  of  rank  or  fame,  and  ex- 
cluding of  those  all  who  are  not  people  of  character  very  un 
blemished."  Horace  Walpole  says,  "  All  the  flux  of  quality 
contended  for  prizes  gained  for  rhymes  and  themes ;  a  Koman 
Tase,  dressed  with  pink  ribbons  and  myrtle,  received  the 
poetry  which  was  drawn  out  at  every  festival.  Six  judges  of  : 
these  Olympic  Games  retired  and  selected  the  brightest  com-  . 
position,  which  was  rewarded  by  permission  for  the  author  to 
kneel  and  kiss  the  hands  of  Lady  Miller,  who  crowned  the 
victor  with  myrtle."  This  Lady  Miller,  whose  reputation  had 
spread  far  and  wide,  as  the  ruling  star  of  Bath,  was  a  round, 
coarse,  plump  looking  dame,  whose  aim  it  was  to  appear  a 
woman  of  feishion,  aud  succeeded  only  in  having  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  woman  in  very  common  life  with  fine 
clothes  on.  Her  manners  were  bustling,  her  air  mock  im- 
portant, and  appearance  very  inelegant.  She  was,  however, 
extremely  good  humoured,  and  remarkably  civil. 

Many  are  the  pieces  of  poetry  which  Sheridan,  scarcely  then 
in  his  twentieth  year,  produced ;  amongst  them  the  exquisite 
stanzas — 

**  Dry  be  that  tear,  my  gentlest  love,     ^ 
Be  hushed  that  struggling  sigh. 
Nor  seasons,  day,  nor  fate  shall  prove 

More  fix'd,  more  true  than  I. 
Hush'd  be  that  sigh,  be  dry  that  tear, 
Cease  boding  doubt,  cease  anxious  fear. 
Dry  be  that  tear. 

**  Ask*8t  thou  how  long  my  love  will  stay, 
When  all  that 's  new  is  past  ? 
How  long,  ah  Delia,  can  I  say 
How  long  my  life  will  last? 
Dry  be  that  tear,  be  hush*d  that  sigh, 
At  least  1 11  love  thee  till  I  die. 
Hushed  be  that  sigh. 

•*  And  does  that  thought  affect  thee  too. 
The  thought  of  Sylvio  s  death. 
That  he  who  only  breath 'd  for  you. 
Must  jield  that  faithful  breath  ? 
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Drj-  be  that  tear,'* 

L  In  E  poem  addressed  to  Lady  Margaret  Fordyce  are  t 
"  "8  wbich  liflve  been  so  imiversally  admired — 
"  .  .  .  .  Marked  you  lier  cheek  of  rosy  hue? 
Marked  you  her  eye  of  sparkling  blue  ? 
That  eye,  in  liquid  circJes  moving ; 
That  cheek  abashed  at  Man's  approving 
The  one.  Lore's  arrows  darting  round ; 
The  other,  blushing  at  the  wound : 
Did  she  not  speak,  did  she  not  move, 
Now  Pallas — now  the  Queen  of  Lore!" 

ITlie  rest  of  tbe  poem  is  very  indifiereut,  and  it  appeftwj 

KUaxLttfi  that  lines  of  such  ainguJar  beauty  should  have  been 
introduced.     Amongst  the  light  trifles  published  one  is  to  he 
noticed  aa  exhibiting  his  varied  talent,  it  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  tbe  opening  of  that  splendid  pile  of  buiiditi^'",  tbe 
Upper  Assembly  Rooms.  Sept.  80th,  1771.     It  i3  entitled 
"  An  Epistle  from  Timothy  Screw  to  his  Brother  Henry, 
Wwter  at  Almack's,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 
"  Two  rooms  were  first  opened — the  long  and  the  round  one, 
{These  Hogstjegon  names  only  serve  to  confound  one.) 
Both  splendidly  lit  with  <Jie  new  chandeliers, 
With  drops  hanging  down  like  the  boba  at  Peg's  ears ; 
While  jewels  of  paste  reflected  the  rays. 
And  Bristol-stone  diamonds  gave  strength  to  the  blaze  : 
So  that  it  was  doubtful,  to  view  the  bright  diiaters, 
Wliich  sent  the  most  hght  out,  the  ear-rings  or  lustres. 

******  J 

Nor  less  among  you  was  the  medley,  ye  fair  I  M 

I  believo  there  were  some  beside  quality  there  .  H 

Miss  Spiggot,  Miss  Brussels,  Miss  Tape,  and  Miss  Sucketf* 
Miss  Trinket,  and  aunt,  with  her  leathern  pocket, 
With  good  Mrs.  Soaker,  who  made  her  old  chin  go. 
Four  hours,  hobnobbing  willi  Mis.  Syriugo  : 
Had  Tib  staid  at  home,  1  b'lieve  none  would  b 

her. 
Or  pretty  Peg  Hunt,  wiUi  her  tight  little  eieter,"  icAc. 
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The  allusions  ore  to  tlie  fplendid  ball  room  and  to  tlie 
octagon  loom,  tm>  of  the  moat  perfect  apecimeoa  of  domestie 
architectore  lAnth  we  poesess.  The  cfaanddieis,  whidi  still 
remain,  were  once  oonaidered  perfect  models,  and  as  cfae^ 
d'ceiiTres  of  the  art  of  ghiss  making.  Ther  hare  been  so 
thoroogfal  J  smpassed  hj  modem  prooiictions,  as  to  excite  oar 
wonder  that  thej  ahoold  still  be  retained. 

Besides  the  motlej  gxoap  that  loonged  in  the  Crescent, 
the  Gircos  or  the  Parades,  diere  were  manj  individosls  of 
great  talent  with  whom   Sheridan  had  the  opportimity  of 
mudng.     He,  howexer,  to  judge  from  his  lettevB,  had  no 
wish  to  be  intimate  with  anj  of  them,  and  qieaks  of  Mr. 
Wjndham  and  Mr.  Luttrel,  a  brother  of  the  colonel,  as  the 
only  acquaintance  he  had  made.     Amongst  those  who  were 
there  was  the  pious  snd  clerer  Hannah  More;   the  h\e\j 
Mrs.  Thrale ;  Fanny  and  Harriott  Bowdler,  both  blue  stock 
ings  of  the  deepest  dye ;  Anstey,  the  author  of  the  "  Bath 
Guide"  "with  an  air,  look,  and  manner,  mighty  heavy  and 
un&vouiuble ; "  Mrs.  Dobson,  the  translator  of  Petrarch ;  Mr. 
Melmoth,   the  Pliny  Melmoth,   "thinking  nobody  half  so 
great  as  himself,  therefore,  playing  first  riolin  without  further 
ceremony;"  Cumberland  "so  querulous,  so  dissatisfied,  so  ^, 
determined  to  like  nobody  and  nothing,  but  himself;"  Dr.  f^i^i 
Harrington,  "  dry,  comic,  and  yery  agreeable,"  and  a  whole i^^  - 
host  of  people  who  have  been  celebrated  in  their  day,  but^^ 
whose  memory  alas  has  fiaded  away.  •  ^^ 

But  the  great  and  ruling  passion  at  Bath  was  music.  The 
public  concerts  were  delightful  recreatidns,  they  were  the 
first  in  England;  the. private  concerts  were  as  detestable, 
although  first  rate  talent  was  engaged,  and  there  were  ama- 
teurs of  high  consideration.  There,  was  Jemingham,  the 
poet ;  "  a  mighty  gentleman,  who  looks  to  be  painted,  and  is 
all  daintification  in  manner,  speech,  and  dress,  singing  to  his 
own  accompaniment  on  the  hcurp,  whilst  he  looks  the  gentlest 
of  all  dying  Corydons."  Miss  Latouche  singing  "  not  in  your 
Italian  style,  no,  that  she  hates,  and  holds  very  cheap ;  but 
all  about  Daphne  and  Chloe,  Damon  and  Phyllis ; "  but  the 
parties  in  which  they  sung,  were  usually  all  "  coniusion,  worse 
confounded."  "  There  were  quartettes  and  overtures  by  gen- 
tlemen performers  whose  names  and  feces  I  never  knew; 
such  was  the  never  ceasing  battling  and  noise  of  the  card 
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room,  tliat  a  general  humming  of  musical  sounds,  and  now 
and  then  a  twang,  was  all  I  heard/*  says  Madame  D^Arhlaj. 
The  concerts,  however,  in  the  great  Assembly  Boom,  were 
of  the  highest  character.  Here  the  works  of  such  com- 
posers as  Hauzzini,  Jackson,  the  Linleys,  and  Dr.  Harring- 
ton,  were  for  the  first  time  produced  in  a  style  that  had 
never  yet  been  equalled ;  here  talent  of  this  kind  found  its 
devoted  admirers.  Miss  Guest,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Miles,  and  her  father,  were  heard  with  rapture,  and 
many  of  those  artists  whose  talents  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  Europe. 

Amongst  those  who  sang,  not  only  at  the  oratorios  at  Bath, 
but  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  in  all  musical  circles, 
was  Miss  Linley,  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  composer, 
upon  whom  Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  her  richest  trea- 
sures, and  Art  to  have  nobly  seconded  her. 

This  young  lady  was  destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  conduct,  the  talents,  and  the  happiness  of  young 
Sheridan.  Various  are  the  versions  of  the  love  tale,  and  diffi- 
cult, most  difficult,  is  it  to  arrive  at  the  real  truth  of  the  affair. 
At  lovers'  peijuries  they  say  Jove  laughs ;  and  there  were, 
and  there  are,  many  who  look  upon  the  whole  of  this  singu- 
lar event  as  a  tissue  of  absurd  longings  after  notoriety  on 
the  part  of  more  than  one  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it. 
Miss  Linley  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  accom 
plished,  as  well  as  beautiful,  young  women  ever  seen. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  she  was  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  admirers,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  she  was  one  of 
the  most  decided  coquettes  that  ever  .existed,  but  beyond  thisr 
pretty  piece  of  female  folly  we  sincerely  believe  that  there 
was  no  indiscretion ;  though  a  letter  written  by  herself,  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Saunders,  would  almost  lead  us  to  imagine 
even  something  beyond  it,  if  that  letter  be  genuine.  She 
was  admitted  to  be  a  model  of  personal  beauty,  and  the 
charms  of  the  fair  Maid  of  Bath  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged. As  a  public  singer,  she,  was  naturally  exposed  to  al- 
lurements and  temptations,  and  was  very  probably  obliged  to 
listen  to  offers  which,  in  her  heart,  she  midit  disdain.  The 
oataloflue  of  her  lovers  is  somewhat  long.  Halhed,  the  poetic 
partner  of  Sheridan,  was  not  only  one,  but  even  Sheridan's 
own  brother  Charles  entertained  a  passion  for  her.    Norris 
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was  supposed  to  have  song  himself  into  her  affections; 
Mr.  Watts,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oxford ;  Mr.  Long, 
a  man  of  large  fortune;  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  and  several 
others  less  known  to  fame,  swelled  up  a  long  list.  But  every 
student  at  Oxford,  where  she  sang  at  the  oratorios,  was  en- 
chanted with  this  heautiful  girl,  to  whom  the  title  of  the  di- 
vine St.  Cecilia  was  unanimously  given.  Nothing  seemed  to 
fright  the  University  from  its  propriety  so  much  as  a  rumour 
that  was  industriously  circulated  that  one  youth,  happier 
than  the  rest,  had  found  the  soft  hour  when  she  had  listened, 
and  had  consented  to  accompany  him  to  Scotland,  and  that  a 
splendid  fortune  was  the  result  of  this  matrimonial  adven- 
ture. 

Whatever  may  have  heen  the  merits  of  these  candidates 
for  her  love,  neither  poetry  in  the  shape  of  Halhed,  musio 
in  that  of  Norris,  nor  wealth  in  others,  had  power  to  move  her. 
Whatever  may  have  heen  the  earlier  fancies  of  her  heart — 
and  there  seems,  from  her  own  confession,  to  have  been 
some — Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  silently,  and  unsus- 
piciously, succeeded  in  winning  her  aflfections,  and  in  wooing 
her  for  his  bride;  he  contrived,  for  all  is  fair  in  love,  to 
mystify  Halhed,  to  blind  his  brother  Charles,  to  make  the 
man  she  fancied  that  she  loved  actually  odious  in  her  eyes, 
and' by  dint  of  some  persuasive  power,  which  lovers  only  un- 
derstand, wove  a  web  around  her  from  which  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escaping,  and  eventually  carried  her  off  in  spite 
of  parents  and  of  lovers,  of  threats  and  of  swords. 

Amongst  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  city  of  King 
Bladud  is  a  lively  curiosity,  and  an  innate  love  of  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  particularities  of  every  body 
and  of  every  thing,  which  furnishes  forth  rich  food  for  con- 
stant prattle.  Any  thing  connected  with  an  individual  so 
gifted  as  Miss  Linley,  naturally  excited  the  peculiarly  inqui- 
sitive thirst  after  subjects  for  conversation,  and  soon  there  arose 
this  matter  of  a  singularly  gratifying  description  for  them, 
of  which  tbey  failed  not  to  avail  themselves ;  and  their  appe- 
tites were  richly  tickled  by  a  series  of  occurrences  that  in- 
volved Miss  Linley,  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  as  principals;  and  as  accessories,  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  Capt.  Wade,  Capt.  Paumier,  and  several 
men  moving  in  the  highest  circles ;  and  they  were  commented 

o 
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on  in  tlie  ■'  Bath  Herald,"  conducted  by  Meyler.  a  man  of  « 
Bidarable  ability,  and  io  the  "  Bath  Chrouicle"  under  l' 
rection  of  Richafd  Crutwell. 

Caplttin  Matthews  nas  the  possessor  of  a  large  property  in 
Wales,  aud  usually  passed,  the  season  at  Bath  ia  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  gratificaiiona  which  the  fashionable  city  iS. 
forded.  lie  was  not  altogether,  what  Leigh  Hunt  has  desig- 
nated him,  a  married  blackguard,  but  a  man  of  elegant  ex- 
terior, and  whatever  may  liave  been  his  folly,  with  regard 
to  Mies  Linby,  of  kindly  disposition,  of  lively  manners, 
and  of  agreeable  conversation,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  intel- 
lectual power ;  and  hod  he  bestowed  aa  much  time  on  the  cul' 
tivation  of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences  ns  he  did  upon  whist, 
he  might  have  become  n  useful  member  of  society :  but  to  this 
^me  his  life  was  devoted,  and  the  treatise,  for  a  long  period 
the  whist  player's  grammiir,  which  ha  wrote  upon  it,  evinces 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  moons  of  passing  an  idle 
hour,  but  as  a  study  requiriug  observation,  memory,  and  the 
powers  of  calculation.  'When  the  events,  about  to  be  narrated, 
were  almost  forgotten,  and  the  oblw^uy.  which  had  been  heaped 
upon  him  in  certain  circles,  was  somewhat  washed  away  by 
the  heahng  hand  of  time.  Captain  Matthews  became  th« 
ceuti'e  of  a  circle,  every  member  uf  which  entertained  a  sti-ong 
regard  for  liim,  and  listened  with  respect  and  couMence  to 
his  own  relation  of  all  the  facts,  xthich  were  much  at  variance 
with  those  detailed  by  Moore,  in  liis  hfe  of  Sheridan,  and  by 
those  who  were,  from  their  connection  with  Sheridan,  inclined 
to  believe  the  statement  which  from  the  beginning  he  had 
made.  Led  away  by  the  opinion  that  prevailed  at  that  pe- 
riod that  every  female  who  came  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic WBS  open  to  the  attentions  of  any  man  of  sutficient  fortune 
to  moke  a  handsome  settlement.  Captain  Matthews  became  a 
professed  admirer  of  Miss  Liuley.  Admitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  be,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Sheridan  and 
of  Miss  Linley.  forgot  liis  own  position  as  a  married  man,  and 
with  more  than  ihe  usual  licence  of  the  times  persevered  in 
offers,  which,  at  any  rate,  were  received  at  first  with  love  and 
affection,  but  afterwards  with  indignation  and  with  eipres- 
sions  of  abhorrence.  In  public  he  was  her  constant  shadow, 
and  appeared  determined  to  prevent  any  other  mou  from  ap- 
pioacning  her  too  nearly,  and  tltis  it  was  said  arose  from  ■ 
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dear  girl,  beg  your  patience ;   Tor.  though  my  story  ___ 

Olid  not  very  enlireniug,  yet  eucb  is  the  oSection  I  have  for 
you,  that  1  cannot  bear  to  think  it  possible,  by  the  variotis 
reports  which  are  bo  industriously  propagated,  I  may  entirely 
lose  your  good  opinion  and  esteem — a  thint"  of  alt  others  I 
should  moat  regret.  Excuse  my  being  tedious :  and  w]  "* 
you  know  the  motive  ^rhich  mduced  me  to  take  this  lust  3' 
I  flatter  myself  you  nill  once  more  restore  me  to  jour  frit 
ship. 

"  At  the  age  of  twelve  ycara,  I  was  brought  from  the  coutt- 
try,  where  I  had  been  all  ray  life,  and  introduced  into  public, 
with  a.  heart  capable  of  receiving  the  softest  impressions,  and 
too  sincere  ever  to  suspect  deceit  in  another.  I  mis  led  into 
BoeneH  of  dissipation,  when  reason  and  experience  vere  not 
alloved  to  assist  me  in  tlie  many  temptations  vchich  ever  siu- 
tonnded  a  yomig  girl  in  such  a  situation.  But.  though  my 
credality  ot^en  mado  me  feel  for  the  pretended  distresses  of 
others,  yet  my  heart  wbs  entirely  free  from  love,  nor  could  I 
be  seduced  by  flattery  and  compliments;  I  always  considered 
them  as  words  of  course ;  and  never  looked  upon  those  peo- 
ple as  my  friends  who  made  too  much  use  of  them. 

"  In  an  evil  hour  my  father  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Matthews, 
u  one  who  wished  to  serve  hira.  My  father,  who  is,  like  me. 
too  apt  to  believe  every  one  his  friend  who  professes  himself 
80.  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  friendship  of 
a  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
business:  little  did  he  tliink  he  wag  seeking  the  serpent  who 
was  designed  to  sting  his  heart.  Mr.  Matthews,  from  the  first 
moment  he  saw  me,  resolved  to  make  me  his  prey,  and  (child 
as  I  then  was)  left  no  means  untried  to  make  himself  master 
flf  my  affections,  thinking  but  too  justly  that  nn  impression 
fixed  so  early  in  life  could  Jiot  eiisilj  be  removed.  If  it  were 
possible  to  describe  the  miiuy  artH  he  mode  use  of  to  effect 
this  end,  you  would,  1  am  sure,  nt  ouco  excuse  me  ;  but  as 
these  are  not  to  be  conceived  by  any  one  but  ttose  who  are 
cqiabte  of  acting  so  basely.  I  must  sliU  roly  on  your  goodness. 

"  For  three  years  he  novor  ceased  his  misidinties  to  me :  and 
though  Bt  limes  my  conscieuco  would  upbraid  mn.  yet  by  his 
respectful  behaviour,  liiii  countorfpit  distress,  aud  by  averring 
sentJmenta  foreign  to  hii  heart,  lie  mildo  me.  inslend  of  flying 
from  him,  not  ouly  pity  him,  but  promise  liini  my  frieudahip. 
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This  was  my  first  &ult ;  he  saw  too  plainly  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  me,  and  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  increase 
my  regard. 

"  About  this  time  the  people  began  to  take  notice  of  his  par- 
ticular behaviour  to  me,  and  my  Mends  all  spoke  to  my  father 
to  hinder  my  seeing  him ;  but  my  father,  thinking  that  my  youth 
was  a  sufficient  safeguard  for  me,  and  unwilling  to  lose,  as  he 
thought,  a  good  friend,  took  no  notice  of  this  first  alarm.  I 
then  began  to  feel  myself,  for  the  first  time,  wretchedly  involved 
in  an  unhappy  passion  for  a  man  whom  (though  I  thought 
him  equally  to  be  pitied)  yet  it  was  criminal  in  me  even  to 
think  of.  When  he  went  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  I 
resolved,  whatever  it  cost  me,  to  tear  him  from  my  heart,  and 
when  he  returned,  to  avoid  him  everywhere.  With  these 
resolutions  I  consoled  myself  till  winter.  When  be  returned, 
he  had  not  been  in  town  a  week  before  we  had  repeated  invi- 
tations to  his  house.  Conscious  that  I  could  never  forget 
him,  if  I  was  always  to  be  exposed  to  his  solicitations,  I  in- 
formed my  mother  of  every  thing  he  had  said  to  me,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  told  her  how  far  he  had  gained  my  heart. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  had  my  mother  but  then  acted  pro- 
perly, I  had  now  been  happy ;  but  she,  too  much  attached  to 
interest,  laughed  at  my  uneasiness,  and  told  me  that  novels 
had  turned  my  head ;  and  that  I  fancied,  if  any  one  was  civil 
to  me,  he  must  certainly  be  in  love.  She  desired  I  would 
put  such  thoughts  out  of  my  head ;  for  no  man  could  think 
seriously  of  such  a  child.  Thus  was  I  again  led  into  tempta- 
tion, and  exposed  to  all  the  artifices  of  a  man  whom  I  already 
loved  but  too  well,  and  who  was  but  too  sensible  of  it.  I 
could  not  fly  from  the  danger ;  after  my  first  reproof,  I  was 
ashamed  to  mention  it  again  to  my  mother,  and  I  had  every 
thing  to  fear  from  my  father's  violent  temper. 

'*  For  another  year  we  went  on  in  the  same  manner ;  till,  at 
last,  finding  it  impossible  to  conquer  my  inclinations,  he  soon 
brought  me  to  a  confession  of  my  weakness,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  distress.  That  obstacle  removed,  many 
others  fell  of  course,  and  the  next  season  he  prevailed  on  me 
to  meet  him  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  as  we  were  not  permitted 
to  talk  together  in  public.  During  this  time  I  had  many 
offers  of  marriage  very  much  to  my  advantage;  but  I  re« 
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fased  them  all-     So  far  had  he  gained  my  love,  that  I  i 
tolved  never  to  marry. 

"  About  this  time,  Mr.  Long  addressed  me.     You  know  by 
what  means  I  waa  induced  to  suffer  bis  visits,  though  you  do 
not  know  likewise  that  anotlier  great  motive  ivrs  thf>  hope  of 
forgettinf^  Matthews,  and  retiring  into  solitude.     After  I  had 
consented  to  receive  Mr.  Long's  visits,  I  forbade  Matthews 
ever  to  spoek  to  me ;  to  the  consequences  of  which  you  TOur^ 
self  were  witness.     He  immediately  pretended  to  be  dying, 
and  by  that  artiSce  very  nearly  made  me  renlly  so.     You 
know  how  ill  I  was  for  a  long  time.     At  last  lie  wrote  me 
word,  that  he  mtist  see  me  once  more :  that  he  would  then 
take  a  final  leave  of  me,  and  quit  the  kingdom  directly;  1>ot_ 
he  could  not  resolve  to  go  without  seeing  me.     I  wns  we^l 
enough  to  comply  with  his  request,  as  I  thought  it  would  ^H 
the  last  time.  ^B 

"  Some  way  or  other,  my  mother  was  told  of  it,  when  aim 
(axed  me  with  it.  I  immediately  confessed  every  tiling  that 
had  passed  since  I  first  acquainted  her  witli  his  behaviour. 
She  waa  at  first  greatly  enraged ;  but  on  my  telling  her  how 
imexceptionably  he  had  behaved,  she  was  pacified,  nud  con- 
sented to  conceal  it  from  nay  fftther.  And  indeed,  my  dear, 
had  any  impartial  person  been  present  at  our  meeting,  they 
would  have  thought  Matthe-ws  the  most  unhappy  but  amiable 
nian  in  the  world  :  his  behaviour  waa  always  consistent  with 
the  strictest  honour ;  nor  did  he  ever,  in  the  amalleat  degree, 
give  mo  any  reason  to  think  he  had  any  intentions  that  wew 
jn  the  least  alarming  to  my  virtue.  Deceived  by  such  con- 
duct, his  merit  shone  more  conspicuous;  nor  did  I  msh  to 
I  get  the  better  of  ray  passion  for  one  whom  I  thought  every 
I  way  Eo  worthy  of  it.  I  considered  myself  as  tbe  cause  of  ftll 
his  wreU'hedness,  and  thought  it_ would  be  the  height  of  cruelty 
if  I  did  not  endenvour  to  alleviate  it.  But  to  proceed;  my 
mother  roHotved  to  see  Matthews  hereelf.  and  therefore  in- 
eisted  lh«t  I  should  write,  and  desire  to  ace  him  again  that 
evening.  I  did  so,  and  my  mother  went  in  my  place.  You 
may  imagine  he  waa  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  her.  She 
went  wiih  a  full  resolution  to  upbraid  him ;  yet  so  ftir  did  his 
BrtB  prevail,  that  he  not  only  made  her  forgive  but  pity  him, 
snd  promise  ttiat  this  should  never  make  any  alteration  in 
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fmr  behAviour  to  him ;  and  we  would  still  continue  our  visits 
and  intimacy  with  him.  He  promised,  however,  that  ho 
never  would  for  the  future  attempt  to  see  me. 

^  About  this  time  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Long  broke  off,  and 
my  father  went  to  London  to  commence  a  law-suit.  During 
the  time  he  waB  absent,  I  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  where  you  saw  me.  She  had  been  informed  by  un- 
doubted authority  that  my  father  would  not  only  lose  his  suit, 
but  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  public  court;  as  Mr. 
Long  had  been  informed  of  my  meeting  Matthews,  and  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  that  as  a  plea  in  court.  This  being 
told  me  suddenly,  and  at  a  time  when  my  spirits  were  greatly 
distressed,  flung  me  into  a  high  fever.  I  lost  my  senses  some 
time,  and  when  I  recovered  was  so  weak,  and  had  such  strong 
symptoms  of  a  rapid  decline,  that,  when  my  father  returned, 
I  was  sent  to  the  Wells  to  driuk  the  waters.  While  I  was 
there,  I  was  told  that  Matthews,  during  my  illness,  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  me  in  public,  and  had  boasted  it 
was  owing  to  my  love  for  him  I  was  so  ill.  This  behaviour 
finom  one  for  whom  I  had  suffered  so  much  shocked  me 
greatly,  and  I  resolved  in  my  first  heat  of  passion  that  he 
fdiould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  triumph  over  my  weakness. 
The  resentment  I  felt  was  of  service  to  me,  as  it  roused  me 
finom  a  state  of  stupid  despondence,  which  perhaps  would  have 
occasioned  my  death.  It  was  then  that  you  received  my  ilrst 
letter,  which  must  have  shown  you  in  what  a  wretched  state 
of  mind  I  was. 

"  When  I  had  so  fax  recovered  my  spirits  and  health  as  to  be 

able  to  walk  and  ride,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  R , 

who,  from  the  first  time  he  saw  me,  was  particular  in  his 
behaviour  to  me.  I  did  not  at  first  observe  it,  and,  as  I 
thought  him  an  agreeable  man,  and  one  who  I  was  told  bore 
an  unexceptionable  character,  I  did  not  avoid  him  so  much 
as  I  certainly  ought.  I  wished,  likewise,  by  turning  my  at- 
tention to  him,  to  eradicate  every  impression  of  Matthews ; 
bat,  though  Mr.  R.  behaved  witJi  the  greatest  delicacy,  I 
found  it  impossible  for  me  to  love  him.  I  went  on  in  this 
manner  some  time,  and  by  Mr.  R.*s  attention  to  me  incurred 
ihe  ill  will  of  all  the  ladies,  who  did  not  spare  to  censure 
my  conduct ;  but  as  I  was  conscious  in  my  own  heart  of  no  ill, 
anid  wished  to  convince  Matthews  he  had  not  so  much  reason 
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to  boast  of  his  conquest,  I  paid  lery  little  atwntion  t 
envy  of  the  vtomeii. 

•■  Mr.  R had  not.  as  yet,  made  aay  professions ;  but  one 

day  be  confessed  lo  me  that  he  loved  me,  but  that  it  was  not 
in  bis  power  lo  marry  publicly,  as  he  was  entirely  dependent 
on  his  father,  except  a.  pension  which  he  had ;  but.  at  the 
some  time,  begged  me  to  consent  to  marry  him  pritnlely,  and 
to  CO  off  with  him  to  any  part  of  the  world,  till  his  &ther 
died;  when  he  sud  he  would  marty  mo  again  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  This  proposal,  had  I  loved  him,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  rejected ;  but,  iu  the  slate  of  mind  I  then  was,  I 
VSA  very  angry,  and  refused  seeing  him  for  a  great  while. 

"At  this  lime,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  came  over  to  be  with 

me,  OS  they  had  heard  of  U .     Through  hia  means.  Mr, 

R entreated  me  to  forgive  him,  and  permit  him  to  he  on 

the  footing  of  a  friend,  and  assured  nie  I  never  should  hava 
farther  cause  to  be  ofTended  nith  him,  As  Mr.  Norton, 
under  whose  protection  I  then  was,  had  no  objeciiou.  and  ns  I 

really  had  an  esteem  for  Mr.  B ,  and  thought  liim  a  good 

young  man,  I  consented,  aud  we  conliniied  lo  walk  and  rida 
together,  but  never  without  Mr.  Norton.  I  was  thus  situated 
when  Matthews  come  to  the  Wells  in  his  road  to  Wales, 
He  Lad  been  entromely  ill  at  Bath,  and  when  I  saw  him  in 
the  public  walk  at  the  Wells  I  could  scarce  keep  myself  from 
fainting.  There  was  such  an  alteration  in  his  person  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  possible.  He  spoke  to  ma  once  in  the 
walk,  and  asked  mo  if  1  resolved  to  be  his  death,  declared 
hia  illness  proceeded  from  the  accounts  he  iiod  heard  of  me 

and  R ,  and  that  he  was  now  going  into  the  country  t» 

die.  You  may  be  sure  I  wns  greatly  nfFected  with  bis  words; 
but,  as  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  my  reputation  by  being 
seen  with  him.  I  would  not  slay  to  explain  myself,  or  upbrwd 
him  with  his  behaviour  to  me ;  I  merely  told  him  that  tha 
only  way  to  convince  me  of  his  sincerity  was  lo  leave  me,  and 
never  see  mo  more.  I  left  him  immediately,  and  went  home  " 
where,  soon  after,  a  lady  informed  mo  he  had  fainted  in  tha 
Long  Room,  and  that  his  friends  had  taken  him  to  Wales, 
given  over  by  all.  This  news  made  me  relapse,  and  had  verj 
nearly  cost  me  my  life,  till  I  heard  again  that  he  was  well, 
and  in  good  spirits,  laughing  at  my  distress,  and  exulting  ii)._ 
the  success  of  his  scheme.     This  once  more  raised  my  I 
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sentment,  and  I  was  resolved  to  encourage  Mr.  B--; — ;  and 
tliough  I  could  not  consent  to  go  off  wiUi  him,  I  told  him, 
(with  my  father  s  consent,)  that  yrhen  it  was  in  his  power, 
if  he  still  retained  his  love  for  me,  and  I  was  free  from 
anj  other  engagements,  I  would  marry  him.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Bath,  he  followed  me,  hut,  as  he  was  very  much 
talked  of,  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  he  so  particular.    When  he 

was  going  to  D ,  he  heggcd  me  to  give  him  a  letter  to  you, 

that  he  might,  hy  you,  sometimes  hear  from  me ;  as  I  refused 
to  correspond  with  him.  As  I  wished  to  have  my  dear  girl's 
opinion  of  him,  I  was  not  unwilling  to  trust  him  with  a  letter, 
in  which  I  mentioned  something  relative  to  my  misfortunes ; 
hut  luckily  mentioned  no  names,  nor  could  he,  if  he  had  read 
it,  understand  whom  or  what  it  meant.  He  wrote  to  me  that 
he  was  in  D — — ,  but  never  mentioned  your  name,  which  I 
was  surprised  at,  and  as  I  had  not  heard  any  thing  from  you, 
was  a  good  deal  hurt,  thinking  you  would  not  keep  your  word 
with  me.  In  answer  to  his  letter,  I  desired  to  know  if  ho 
had  seen  you,  and  begged  to  be  informed  of  some  other  cir- 
cumstances in  his  letter,  which  made  me  uneasy.  To  this  I 
received  no  answer,  and  the  account  you  gave  me  afterwards, 
convinced  me  that  he  was  like  all  other  men — deceitful.  I 
then  gave  him  entirely  up,  and  contented  myself  with  think- 
ing how  unworthy  all  men  were  of  a  woman's  affection ! 

"I  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when  Matthews  returned; 
when,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  or  say,  I  was  obliged  to  visit 
them,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  my  having  some 
conversation  with  him.  In  these  conversations  he  cleared 
himself  of  the  imputations  alleged  against  him,  and  set  my 
conduct  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  he  made  me  appear  the 
criminal,  and  himself  the  injured  person.  This  and  being 
constantly  with  him,  joined  to  his  engaging  behaviour,  soon 
regained  him  that  love  which  had  never  been  quite  extin 
guished.  That  gained,  I  was  soon  prevailed  on  to  see  him ; 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  behaving,  so  particular  in 
public,  that  at  last  everybody  talked  of  it,  and  many  people 
spoke  to  my  father. 

'*  I  was  one  night  going  to  bed,  when  I  heard  my  father  and 
mother  talking  very  loud,  and  my  name  and  MatUiews's  were 
repeated  veiy  often ;  this  induced  me  to  listen,  and  I  heard 
mj  mother  tell  my  father  that  I  was  miserable,  and  that 


Matthews  waa  equally  wretched ;  that  we  had  lov 
other  for  tbeee  Bome  years,  and  that  efae  was  eure  it  would  bfl 
my  death.  My  father  seemod  Bometimes  to  pi^  and  some- 
times  to  condemn  me,  but  at  last  ho  resolved  I  should  never 
Boe  him  again.  In  the  morning,  when  I  came  to  hreakfast,  my 
spirits  were  low.  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  tear^ ;  this  soon 
brought  on  an  explanatiop  with  my  father,  to  whom  I  con- 
fessed every  thing  that  had  passed ;  his  liehaviour  was  tender 
to  a  degree,  and  by  that  method  he  gained  more  upon  me 
than  if  he  had  treated  me  harshly.  Anger  T  can  withstand, 
but  tenderness  I  never  could.  My  father,  after  many  ai^- 
Hienta,  wherein  he  convinced  me  of  the  folly,  if  not  wicked- 
ness, of  such  a  connection,  made  me  promise  necer  to  see  him 
more,  and  told  me  he  would  break  on*  all  intercourse  with  the 
family  immediately.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Mrs. 
Sheridan  called,  by  Matthews's  desire,  to  know  the  reason 
why  they  had  not  seen  me  tLat  day. 

"  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  (who  is  now  in  Dublin)  is  my  father's 
particular  friend.  When  they  came  to  settle  in  Bath,  the 
Btrictest  intimacy  commenced  between  our  faniilies.  Miss 
Sheridan  is  the  only  pei'soa  (besides  yourself)  that  T  wooUii 
place  any  confidence  in ;  ehe  is  one  of  the  worthiest  g'  " 
breathing,  and  we  have  been  always  united  in  the  strict 
friendship.  The  same  connection  subsists  between  our  i 
younger  sisters.  There  are  two  brothers,  who,  on  our  first 
Roquaintonce,  both  professed  to  love  me ;  but,  though  I  had 
the  greatest  esteem  for  them,  I  never  gave  either  of  them 
the  least  hope  that  I  should  ever  look  on  them  in  any  other 
,  light  than  as  the  brothers  of  roy  friend ;  I  own  1  preferred 
the  youngest,  as  he  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  iii  person, 
understanding,  and  accomplishments.  He  is  a  very  amiable 
young  man,  beloved  by  every  one.  and  greatly  respected  by 
nil  the  better  sort  of  people  in  Bath.  He  became  oeijuaiuted 
with  Matthews,  and  was  at  first  deceived  in  him,  Imt  he  soon 
discovered  the  depravity  ot  his  heart,  under  the  specious 
appearance  of  virtue,  which  he  at  times  assumed;  but,  per- 
ceiving the  atlnchment  between  us,  be  resolved  to  make  use 
of  a  little  art  to  endeavour  if  be  could  to  save  me  from  such  a 
villain.  For  this  purpose,  he  disguised  his  real  setitimente. 
and  became  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Matthews,  who  at 
lost  entrusted  him  with  all  his  designs  in  rega 
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boasted  to  him  how  clererlj  he  had  deceired  me ;  for  that  I 
beliered  him  to  be  an  angel. 

"  Excuse  mj  being  thus  tedious,  bat  it  was  necessaiy  to  let 
jou  so  far  into  mj  connection  with  the  Sheridans,  before  I 
could  account  for  mj  behayiour  latterly. 

**  When  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  I  onlj 
told  him  something  had  happened  to  make  me  uneasy ;  but 
bid  him  tell  Matthews  I  woiud  write  to  him.  I  accordingly 
wrote,  and  told  him  every  circumstance  that  had  happened, 
showed  him  how  impossible  it  was  for  us  to  continue  any 
such  connection,  and  begged  (for  still  I  thought  him  worthy) 
that  he  would  write  to  tell  me  he  was  convinced  by  my  argu- 
ments, and  that  we  might  part  friends,  though  unhappy  ones. 
He  wrote  to  me,  and  comforted  me  greatly  by  assuring  me 
of  his  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  any  thing  to  make  me  happy,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  see  my  father.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  sottle 
every  thine ;  he  accordingly  came  to  my  father,  and  told  him 
what  MatmewB  had  said,  and  that  he  intended  to  write  to  my 
fiither  and  bind  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  never  to 
see  me  again.  My  father  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  pitied 
Matthews  greatly.  He  kept  his  word,  and  my  father  was 
happy  that  he  had  settled  every  thing  so  amicably. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  was  with  me  every  day,  and  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  make  me  happy.  He  said  if  Matthews  ever 
broke  nis  word  to  my  father,  he  never  would  be  seen  with 
him  again ;  as  he  had  engaged  him  in  the  afiair,  he  was  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  a  man  of  honour.  I  applauded  his 
sentiments,  but  said  I  thought  it  impossible  that  Matthews 
ever  should ; — the  next  day  convinced  me  how  cruelly  I  had 
deceived  myself.  I  received  a  letter  from  Matthews,  wherein 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  London,  but  would  return  in  less 
than  two  months,  and  if  I  did  not  consent  to  see  him  some- 
timee,  he  would  shoot  himself  that  instant.  He  said  my  an- 
swer would  determine  his  fate.  This  letter  flung  me  into 
fits,  as  I  must  either  break  my  word  to  my  father,  or  consent 
to  the  death  of  the  man,  on  whose  life  my  own  depended. 
At  last  I  wrote  and  expostulated  with  him  once  more  on  the 
baseness  of  such  a  proceeding.  This  letter,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  wished  effect,  produced  another  still  more  alarming ; 
in  tbis  he  flung  off  the  tender  behaviour  for  which  I  u- 
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ways  lovod  him.  and  put  on  the  language  of  a  tyrant — to] 
me  ho  would  see  me,  thttt  no  father  on  earth  should  hinder 
Lim.  and  if  I  would  not  consent,  he  would  take  nio  off  by 
force.  I  answered  this  with  some  warmth,  as  1  hegan  to  see 
I  had  been  deceived  in  him.  I  then  insieted  he  should  nevec 
vnite  to  me  again ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  me  read  a  letter 
directed  in  another  hand,  wherein  he  told  me  we  had  both 
been  deceived  through  some  mistake ;  said  he  hud  something 
to  communicate  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  my  future  happi- 
ness ;  and  if  I  would  indulge  him  with  ten  minutes'  conve 
satton,  he  never  after  would  desire  to  see  me  ^aiu;  but  if 
refused  this  last  request,  I  must  eipect  the  worst. 

"  Terrified  as  I  was,  with  no  friend  to  tCdvise  me.  I  at 
consented,  and  appointed  an  hour,  but  the  moment  he  saw 
me,  he  locked  tlie  door,  and  draVring  a  pistol  from  his  pocket 
uttered  the  most  horrid  imprecations ;  and  swore  if  I  would 
not  bind  myself  by  the  moat  solemn  oaths  to  see  him  again  on 
his  return  foim  Loudon,  ho^uldahoot  himself  before  my  face. 
Think,  my  dear  girl,  on  my  cruel  situation ;  what  could  I  do  ? 
Half  distracted.  I  told  him  I  would  do  any  thing  rather  than 
see  him  commit  so  roah  au  action.  This  was  Saturday,  and 
I  promised  him  (if  I  was  alive)  to  see  him  on  Wednesday 
evening  during  the  concert.     On  this  condition  he  let  me  go, 

■'  I  was  to  spend  lie  day  with  Miss  Sheridan,  who  was  ill 
■with  the  tooth-ache.  All  the  time  I  was  with  her,  I  was  re- 
solving in  my  own  mind  what  way  I  was  to  act.  To  break 
iny  word  with  my  father  was  impossible.  If  I  did  not  see 
Matthews,  I  e.vpected  worse  to  ensue.  What  resource  was 
there  left?  At  length  (I  tremble  while  I  wTite)  I  came  to 
the  horrid  resolution  of  destroying  my  own  wretched  being, 
as  the  only  means  to  prevent  my  becoming  still  more  guilty, 
and  saving  my  parents  from  still  more  distress.  With  these 
horrid  thoughts,  I  searched  Miss  Sheridan's  room  for  some 
laudanum,  which  I  knew  she  had  for  the  tooth-ache ;  I  found 
a  small  bottle  full,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

"  The  neit  day  (Sunday),  after  chui'cb.  I  let^  my  mother  and 
sisters  walking.  1  sat  down,  made  my  will,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  fatlier.  and  one  to  MatthowB.  While  I  was 
about  it,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  in ;  he  had  observed  me  taking 
the  laudanum,  and  when  he  saw  me  writing,  he  Eeoined 
much  alarmed.     At  last,  aft«r  swearing  him  to  secrecy.  I 
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himnbat  I  imended  to  do,  and  begped  liiB  to  tike  cknge  oC 

the  kttera.    He  used  crerj  mrgomeat  m  the  waM  to  dx5- 

sotdeme  firomh;  b«t  finding  theai  all  nselessw  ke  entreated 

me  at  least  not  to  take  it  till  tiie  afternoon,  as  ke  dien  wcnl-i 

tell  me  something  vhidi  be  vas  sore  vould  make  nae  la j 

aside  soch  thon^ts  endielT.     Feaifnl  of  his  hetiaiing  me, 

I  consented;  lint  the  moment  he  ms  gone  took  half  the 

quantity,  and  after  dinner,  finding  it  Imd  no  cffBct.  I  took 

&e  rest.     Mj  fears  were  tnie.    He  had  gone  to  Dr.  Hanicg- 

ton  and  Dr.  W.,  and  begged  of  them  lor  God  s  sake  to  go  to 

oar  boose  that  night,  in  case  I  should  hare  taken  h  hetftQ 

be  retained  in  the  erening.     When  he  came  I  vns  on  the 

settee  in  a  state  ci  lethargj.    He  JmrnedJatrfr  lan  iir  the 

doctors;   bat  before  tbej  ooold  giro  me  anr' assistanee,  I 

dropped  dofwn,  as  ther  thoogfat*  dead.     I  kr  lor  some  time 

in  tlud  dreadful  state,  till  br  ibrce  ther  opened  mr  teeth,  and 

poured  somethnig  down  mj  throat,  vhidi  made  me  biing  i^ 

a  great  deal  of  the  poison. 

"  To  describe  the  distress  of  mj  fiunilj  at  this  time  is  im- 
possible ;  bat  such  a  scene  by  all  aoooonts  cannot  be  conceired 
or  imagined.  It  was  happy  for  me  that  I  was  insensible  of 
it,  as  it  would  certainly  bsre  had  a  sererer  eEeet  upon  me 
than  all  the  poison. 

"  After  I  bad  taken  every  thing  that  was  proper.  I  was  pot 
to  bed,  where  I  passed  the  night  in  the  most  dreadful  agonies 
of  mind,  at  the  tbou^ts  of  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
this  afiGedr. 

"  Monday  erening,  Sheridan  came  to  me.  He  expostulated 
with  me  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  show^  me  the 
dreadful  crime  I  had  been  about  to  commit,  and  for  one  who 
was  eyery  way  unworthy  of  my  least  consideration.  He  then 
told  me  every  circumstance  relatiye  to  mjrself,  which  Matthews 
had  told  him.  He  showed  me  letters  he  bad  receiyed  from 
him,  and  wherein  his  yiUany  was  fuUy  explained. 

"  Judge  what  must  be  my  feelings,  on  finding  the  man,  for 
whom  I  had  sacrificed  life,  fortune,  reputation,  every  thing 
that  was  dear,  the  most  abandoned  wretch  that  ever  existed 
In  his  last  letter  to  Sheridan  he  had  told  him  that  I  had 
given  him  so  much  trouble,  that  he  had  the  greatest  inclina- 
tion to  give  me  up,  but  his  vani^  would  not  let  him  do  that 
without  having  gained  his  point.    He  therefore  said  he  was 


resolved  tbe  next  time  I  met  him  ta  tlirow  off  tbe  mask, 
if  I  would  not  consent  to  moke  mjaolf  still  more  infamous,  ta- 
force  me,  and  then  leave  mo  to  repent  at  leisure.  He  then 
told  bow  bo  had  acted  on  Saturday ;  and  that  I  hod  promised 
to  see  him  on  Wednesday.  Ha  then  said  he  would  si:fR- 
cienlly  revenge  himself  for  all  the  trouble  I  had  given  him; 
but  if  I  changed  my  mind,  and  ivould  not  see  hiiu.  be  was  re- 
solved to  carry  me  off  by  force.  The  moment  I  read  this 
horrid  letter  I  fainted,  and  it  was  some  lime  before  I  could 
recover  my  senses  suflicientl;  to  thank  Mr,  Sheridan  for  bis 
opening  my  eyes.  He  said  be  bad  made  Matthews  believe 
he  was  equally  infamous,  that  be  might  the  sooner  know  bis 
designs;  but  be  eoid  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  appear  on  a 
friendly  footing  any  longer  with  such  a  vUIain.  Mr.  Sheridan 
then  asked  me  what  I  designed  to  do.  I  told  him  my  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  distraction,  between  anger,  remorse, 
and  fear,  tbat  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  do;  but  as 
Matthews  had  declared  he  would  ruin  my  reputation,  I  was 
resolved  never  to  stay  in  Bnth.  He  then  first  proposed  my 
going  to  France,  and  entering  a  convent,  where  be  said  I 
should  be  safe  irom  all  kiad  of  danger,  and  in  time  I  might 
recover  my  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  bis  sister  would 
give  me  letlirs  of  recommendation  to  St.  Quiulin,  where  she 
bad  been  four  years,  and  be  would  go  with  me  to  protect 
and  after  be  bod  seen  me  settled,  he  would  return  to  1 
land,  and  place  my  conduct  in  such  a  light  that  the  wort 
would  applaud  and  not  condemn  me. 

'•  You  may  bo  assured  I  gladly  embraced  liis  ofler,  as  I  bad' 
the  highest  opinion  of  bim.  He  accordingly  settled  ever^ 
thing;  so  that  we  resolved  to  go  on  that  fatal  Wednesday 
wbion  was  to  determine  my  fate.  Misa  Sheridan  came  to 
me,  approved  the  scheme,  aad  helped  me  in  putting  up  my 
clothes.  I  kept  up  my  spirits  very  well  till  the  day  came, 
and  then  I  thought  I  should  go  distracted.  To  add  to  my 
affliction,  my  mother  miscarried  the  day  before,  owing  to  the 
fright  of  Sunday,  the  being  obliged  to  leave  her  in  such  a 
situation,  with  tiie  thoughts  of  the  distress  in  which  my  whole 
family  would  be  involved,  made  me  almost  give  up  my  resolu- 
tion;  but,  on  the  other  band,  so  many  circumstances  con- 
curred to  make  it  absolutely  nec^saty,  that  I  was,  in  shor^ 
"  'most  distracted.  * 
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**  At  kst  aieridan  cone  wbh.  tvo  i  hmln,  aai  ^mag 
half  fainting  into  ooe,  aid  m j  tnmks  iDiD  tke  oiber,  1 
earned  to  a  ooadi  that  vuted  in  Wakot  StraeL  ~ 
had  engaged  the  wi£e  oi  one  of  his  aciianU  to  ga  viih  Be  aa 
a  maid  without  mjkncmiedge.  Yon  imj  isMgine  kov  pieaaed 
I  was  with  his  deliraie  hefaanonr  Beian  he  eonli  idQam 
the  chairs  he  met  Matthews,  who  wns  gnbug  to  oar  hame^ 
as  I  had  not  nndeceiTed  him  ior  far  oi  the  oonseqraeBoe. 
Shezidan  framed  some  excnse,  and  a&er  teDing  him  thai  urw 
mother  had  miscarned,  and  that  the  honae  wns  in  aodi  conht- 
aon  it  was  impossihle  for  him  to  go  in,  he^ed  he  wooid  go 
to  his  sister's,  and  wait  there  tin  he  sent  ior  Idm,  as  he  iad 
an  affiur  of  honour  on  his  hands,  and  pefhapa  shoaid  want 
his  assistance ;  hj  this  means  he  got  nd  of  him. 

"  We  aniTed  in  London  ahont  nine  o'clock  the  next  mom- 
ing.  From  London  we  went  to  Dimkixk  hj  aea,  where  we 
were  recommended  to  an  Engiiah  £unihr,  who  treazad  me 
yeiy  politely.  I  changed  mj  name  lo  Hazlej,  aa  I  thon^bt 
my  own  rather  too  poblic.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to 
Lisle,  where  bj  chance  Sheridan  met  with  an  old  schoolfel- 
low, who  immediatel J  intfodoced  ns  to  an  En^ish  famihr, 
with  whom  he  hoarded.  Thej  were  Terjr  amiable  peof^e,  and 
recommended  ns  to  a  oonTent,  which  we  resolred  to  accept 
without  going  farther. 

*'  Adieu !  mj  dear  giri,  and  beliere  me  joors, 

"  E.  LnoLET." 

Miss  Linlej  was  at  that  time  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  under  articles  of  apprenticeahip  to  her  father  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  ahe  was  in  possession  of  i^SOOO, 
which  she  had  obtained  under  singular  circumstances.  Mr. 
Long,  a  man  of  fortune,  had  wooed  her  for  his  wife,  but  she 
had  avowed  to  him  that,  if  obliged  to  many  him,  she  could 
noTer  bestow  her  aflfections  on  him;  he  not  only  resigned 
himself  to  his  disaf^intment,  but  actually  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  be  the  responsible  cause  of  the  breaking  <^  the  match, 
and  paid  the  sum  mentioned  as  an  indemnity  for  the  breach 
of  covenant.  Mr.  Linley  went  to  Lisle,  and,  after  an  explanar 
tion  with  Sheridan,  it  was  resolved  that  his  dan^ter  ^ould 
fulfil  her  engagement  to  him,  and  they  letomed  together  to 


Scarcely  liod  the  elapemcnt  become  known 
Matthews,  breathing  nothing  but  lary  and  ra^e,  inserted 
advertiapnteut  in  the  "  Bath  Chronicle."  in  nhich  he  slated 
that  Mr.  Richard  Sheridan  had  loft  behind  him  a  letter  "  to 
account  for  his  scandalous  method  of  mniiing  awaj  front  the 
place  b;  insinuations  derogiUoiy  to  his  character,  and  that  of 
a  young  lady  innocent  as  far  as  relates  to  him  or  to  his  know- 
ledge ; "  and  then  bestows  oii  him  the  most  scurrilous  epithets, 
and  denounces  "  some  malevolent  incendiaries  concerned  in 
the  propagation  of  this  infomoua  lie,"  whom  he  threatens 
chastise  in  the  most  public  manner.  Sheridan  havinj^ 
tliese  accusations  in  France,  and  received  letters  contai 
the  most  abusive  threats  from  Matthews,  he  determined 
meet  his  opponent  face  to  face,  and  declared  that  he  wonld 
not  lie  down  to  sleep  until  be  had  obtained  an  ample  apology. 
The  details  of  the  first  duel  are  of  the  most  extraordiiuiry 
character,  and  reflect  no  honour  either  upon  the  principals  or 
their  seconds,  and  the  long  war  of  words  subsequent  to  it  '  ' 
scarcely  intelligible. 

Their  first  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  was  a  most  ridicuk. 
rencontre  ending  in  nothing  ;  and,  fearful  of  observations,  thi 
thence  retired  to  a  coffee-house ;  and  the  scene  that  ensued,  c^ 
which  we  have  a  minute  description  furnished  in  a  published 
letter  of  Sheridau,  is  one  over  which  the  biographer  may  as 
well  draw  a  veil,  as  so  much  of  mystification  exists  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion.  The  most 
favourable  inference  is,  that  Sheridan,  unacquainted  with  the 
law  of  duelling — he  could  not  he  of  fencing — for  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Angelo's,  rushed  in  upon  JIatthews's  guard  some- 
what unseasonably,  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  obtained 
apology.  Be  the  circumstEmces  what  they  may,  the  parti 
of  each  of  the  duellists  were  busily  occupied  in  relating  ._._ 
offiiir  according  to  their  own  views ;  each  insinuating  that 
much  was  withheld  by  the  oilier.  The  apology,  however,  was 
ample.  Matthews  retracted  wliat  be  had  stud,  and  begged 
pardon  for  the  advertisement  in  the  "  Chronicle."  A  second 
duel  was  determined  on,  according  to  Moore's  version  of  the 
tale  in  consequence  of  the  coolness  with  whjcb  Matthews  found 
hin^elf  received  in  Wales,  and  the  interference  of  a  Mr.  Har- 
nett, whose  duelling  propeiisiUcs  were  to  be  gratified,  whilst 
ihB  mortificaUon  of  bis  principal  w 
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those  ^'bo  read  even  Sheridan*s  own  statement  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  first  duel  was,  to  the  duellists  of  that  daj,  little 
more  than  a  disgraceful  scuffle,  and  that  the  fact  of  Sheridan's 
breaking  his  adversary's  sword  was  quite  enough  to  justify  a 
second  meeting.  The  following  letter  addressed  to  Captain 
Knight  must  be  read. 

"Sir^ — On  the  evening  preceding  my  last  meeting  with 
Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Bamett*  produced  a  paper  to  me,  >vritten 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  containing  an  account  of  our  former  meet- 
ings in  London.  As  I  had  before  frequently  heard  of  Mr. 
Matthews's  relation  of  that  afikir,  without  interesting  myself 
much  in  contradicting  it,  I  should  certainly  have  treated  this 
in  the  same  manner,  had  it  not  been  seemingly  authenticated 
by  Mr.  Knight's  name  being  subscribed  to  it.  My  asserting 
that  the  paper  contains  much  misrepresentation,  equivocation, 
and  Msity,  might  make  it  appear  strange  that  I  should  apph^ 
to  you  in  this  manner  for  information  on  the  subject:  but, 
as  it  likewise  contradicts  what  I  have  been  told  were  Mr. 
Knight's  sentiments  and  assertion^  on  that  afikir,  I  think  I 
owe  it  to  his  credit,  as  well  as  my  own  justification,  first,  to 
be  satisfied  from  himself  whether  he  really  subscribed  and  will 
support  the  truth  of  the  account  shown  by  Mr.  Matthews. 
Give  me  leave  previously  to  relate  what  I  have  affirmed  to 
have  been  a  real  state  of  our  meeting  in  London,  and  which 
I  am  now  ready  to  support  on  my  honour,  or  my  oath,  as  the 
best  account  I  can  give  of  Mr.  Matthews's  relation  is,  that  it 
is  almost  directly  opposite  to  mine. 

"Mr.  Ewart  accompanied  me  to  Hyde  Park,  about  six  in 
the  evening,  where  we  met  you  and  Mr.  Matthews,  and  we 
walked  together  to  the  ring.  Mr.  Matthews  refusing  to 
make  any  other  acknowledgment  than  he  had  done,  I  ob- 
served that  we  were  come  to  the  ground:  Mr.  Matthews 
objected  to  the  spot,  and  appealed  to  you.  We  proceeded  to 
the  back  of  a  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  ring,  the 
ground  was  there  perfectly  level.  I  called  on  him,  and  drew 
my  sword  (he  having  previously  declined  pistols).  Mr.  Ewart 
observed  a  sentinel  on  the  other  side  of  the  building;  we 
advanced  to  another  part  of  the  park.     I  stopped  again  at  a 

*  Tbe  friend  of  Matthews  in  the  second  doel. 


Beeminglj  convenieut  plEice ;  Mr.  Mntthen's  objected  to  thfi 
observntiou  of  some  people  at  a  great  distance,  and  propoMd 
to  retire  to  tile  Hercules'  Pillars  till  tLe  park  ehuuld  be 
clear:  we  did  bo.  In  a  little  time  ws  returned.  I  again 
drew  my  sword  ;  Mr.  Mattiiews  Hgaio  objected  to  ihe  ubserv- 
alion  of  a  person  wbo  seemed  to  walch  us.  Mr.  Ewart  ob- 
Berved  that  the  cbance  iras  equa],  and  engaged  dial  no  one 
Bhoutd  stop  him,  should  it  bo  necesaary  for  him  to  retire  to 
the  pile,  Khere  vre  had  a  chaise  and  four,  which  was  equally 
at  his  service.  Mr.  Matthews  declared  that  ho  wnultt  not 
engase  while  any  one  yms  vrithin  sight,  and  proposed  to  defer 
it  till  next  morning.  I  turned  to  you  and  said  ihnt '  this  vas 
trifling  work,'  that  I  could  not  admit  of  any  delay,  and  en- 
gamd  to  remove  the  geutleman  (who  proved  to  be  an  officer, 
and  who,  on  my  going  u|>  to  him,  and  assuring  him  that 
any  interposition  tvould  be  ill  timed,  politely  retired).  Mr. 
Matthews,  in  the  mean  time,  had  returned  towards  the  gate ; 
Mr.  Ewart  and  I  colled  to  you.  and  followed.  We  relumed 
to  the  Hercules'  Pillars,  and  went  from  thence,  by  agree- 
ment, to  the  Bedford  Coffee  House,  where,  the  master  being 
alarmed,  you  came  and  condocted  ns  to  Mr.  Matthews  at  the 
Castle  Tavern,  Henrietta  Street.  Mr.  Ewart  took  lights  up 
in  bis  hand,  and  almost  immediately  on  our  enteruig  tiie 
room  we  engaged.  1  struck  Mr.  Matthews 's  point  so  much' 
out  of  the  line,  that  I  stepped  up  and  caught  bold  of  his 
uTist,  or  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  the  point  of  mine  was  at 
Ilis  breast.  You  ran  in  and  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  e<cclaim- 
ing.  '  Don't  kill  him.'  I  Btrugglcd  to  disengage  my  arm,  and 
said  his  sword  was  in  my  power.  Mr.  Matthews  called  out 
twiire  or  thrice,  '  I  beg  my  life ' — We  were  parted.  You 
immediately  said,  '  There,  ha  has  be^d  his  life,  and  now 
there  is  an  end  of  it;'  and  on  Mr.  Ewarl's  saying  that  when 
his  sword  wQB  in  my  power,  as  I  attempted  no  more,  you 
altould  not  haw  interfered,  you  replied  that  you  were  wrong, 
but  that  you  hod  done  it  hastily  and  to  prevent  mischief— or 
words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Matlliewa  then  hinted  that  I  was 
rather  obliged  to  your  ialerpoailion  for  the  adi-anlage;  you 
declared  that  'before  you  did  so,  both  the  swords  were  in 
Mr,  Sheridan's  power.'  Mr.  Matthews  still  seemed  resolved 
to  give  it  another  turn,  and  observed  that  he  had  never 
quitted  his  sword.     Provoked  at  tliis,  I  then  swore  (with  too 
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much  heat,  perhaps)  tiwt  he  shoald  either  gi^e  up  his  sword 
and  I  would  break  it,  or  go  to  his  guard  again.  He  refused*^ 
but,  on  my  persisting,  either  gave  it  into  mj  hand,  or  flung 
it  on  the  table,  or  the  ground  (which,  I  will  not  absolutely 
affirm).  I  broke  it,  and  flung  the  hilt  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  He  exdaimed  at  this.  I  took  a  mourning  sword 
from  Mr.  Ewart,  and  presenting  him  with  mine,  gave  my 
honour  that  what  had  passed  should  never  be  mentioned  by 
me,  and  he  might  now  right  himself  again.  He  replied  that 
he  *  would  never  draw  a  sword  against  die  man  who  had  given 
him  his  life :  * — ^but,  on  his  still  exclaiming  against  the  indig- 
nity of  breaking  his  sword,  (which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self^) Mr.  Ewart  offered  him  the  pistols,  and  some  altercation 
passed  between  them.  Mr.  Matthews  said,  that  he  could 
never  show  his  fece  if  it  were  known  how  his  sword  was 
broke — that  such  a  thing  had  never  been  done— that  it  can- 
celled all  obligations,  &c,,  &c.  You  seemed  to  think  it  was 
wrong,  and  we  both  proposed,  that  if  he  never  misrepresented 
the  affiur,  it  should  not  be  mentioned  by  us.  This  was 
settled.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Matthews,  whether  (as  he  had 
expressed  himself  sensible  of,  and  shocked  at  the  injustice 
and  indignity  he  had  done  me  in  his  advertisement)  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  owed  me  another  satisfcustion ;  and 
that,  as  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  do  it  without  discredit,  I 
supposed  he  would  not  hesitate.  This  he  absolutely  refused, 
imless  conditionally :  I  insisted  on  it,  and  said  I  would  not 
leave  the  room  till  it  was  settled.  After  much  altercation, 
and  with  much  iU-grace,  he  gave  the  apology,  which  after* 
wards  appeared.  We  parted,  and  I  returned  immediately 
to  Bath.  I  there,  to  Colonel  Gould,  Captain  Wade,  Mr. 
Greaser,  and  others,  mentioned  the  aflair  to  Mr.  Matthews'a 
credit — said  that  chance  had  given  me  the  advantage,  Mr. 
Matthews  had  consented  to  ^at  apology,  and  mentioned 
nothing  of  the  sword.  Mr.  Matthews  came  down,  and  in  two 
days  I  found  the  whole  affidr  had  been  stated  in  a  different 
li^t,  and  insinuations  given  out  to  the  same  purpose  as  in 
the  paper,  which  has  occasioned  this  trouble.  I  had  un« 
doubted  authority  that  these  accounts  proceeded  from  Mr. 
MaUhews,  and  likewise  that  Mr.  Knight  had  never  had  any 
share  in  them.     I  then  thought  I  no  longer  owed  Mr.  Mat- 
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thene  the  compliment  to  conceal  any  circumstance,  and  I 
related  the  affair  to  several  gentlemen  exactly  bs  above, 

"  Now.  Sir,  PS  I  have  put  ilown  nothing  in  thia  account  but 
upon  the  most  assured  recollection,  and  as  Mr.  Matthews's 
paper  either  directly  or  equivocally  contradicts  almost  every 
Article  of  it,  and  as  your  name  is  subscribed  to  that  paper.  I 
&tter  nijBelf  that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  jour  answer  to 
the  followiing  questions.     First. 

"  Is  there  any  falsity  or  misrepresentation  in  what  I  have 
itdvanoed  above? 

"  With  regard  to  Mr.  Matthews's  paper — did  I.  in  the 
park,  seem  in  the  smallest  article  inclined  to  enter  inlo  con- 
versation with  Mr.  MotthevTs?     He  insinuates  that  I  did. 

"  Did  Mr.  Matthews  not  beg  his  life  ?    He  affirms  he  did 
I  iiot. 

I       "Did  I  break  his  sword  without  waruin"?     He  affirms  1 
did  it  without  warning,  on  bis  laying  it  on  the  table. 

"  Did  I  not  offer  him  mine  ?    He  omits  it. 

"  Did  Mr.  Matthews  give  me  the  apology,  as  a  point  of 
cenerosity,  on  my  desisting  to  demand  it?    He  affirms  ha 

•■  I  shall  now  give  my  reasons  for  doubting  your  having 
authenticated  this  paper. 

'■  1.  Because  1  tliiuk  it  full  of  falsehood  and  misrepresent- 
ation, and  Mr.  Knight  has  the  cbaracter  of  a  man  of  truth 
and  honour. 

"  a.  When  you  were  at  Bath.  1  was  informed  that  you  had 
never  expressed  any  such  sentiments. 

"31  have  been  told  that,  in  Wales,  Mr.  Matthews  never 
told  his  story  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Knight,  who  had  never 
there  insinuated  any  thing  1o  my  disadvantage. 

"  4.  The  paper  sliown  mo  by  Mr.  Harnett  contains  (if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me)  three  separate  sheets  of  writ- 
ing-paper. Mr.  Knight's  evidence  is  annesed  to  the  lust, 
which  contains  chiefly  a  copy  of  ouj  first  proposed  advertise- 
ments, which  Mr.  Matthews  had,  in  Mr.  Knight's  presence, 
agreed  should  ho  destmyed  as  totally  void  :  and  wluch  (in  a, 
letter  to  Colonel  Gould,  by  whom  I  hail  insisted  on  it)  he 
declared  upon  his  honour  lie  knew  nothing  about,  nor  should 
over  moke  the  least  use  of. 
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•*  These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  applying  to  yourself,  in 
preference  to  any  appeal  to  Mr.  E^art,  my  second  on  that 
occasion,  which  is  what  I  would  wish  to  avoid.  As  for  Mr. 
Matthews's  assertions,  I  shall  never  be  concerned  at  them. 
I  have'  ever  avoided  any  verbal  altercation  with  that  gentle- 
man, and  he  has  now  secured  himself  from  any  other. 

"  I  am  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  R.  B.  Sheridan." 

The  second  duel  took  place  near  Bath :  there  is  something 
exceedingly  ludicrous  in  the  descriptions  which  have  appeared 
of  this  ferocious  rencontre.  Captain  Matthews  was  anxious 
to  have  recourse  to  pistols,  fearful  that  Sheridan,  if  the  sword 
was  employed,  wouM  again  rush  in  upon  him,  and  that  an 
tmgentlemanly  scuffle  would  be  the  consequence ;  he  was,  how-' 
ever,  overruled,  not  by  any  arguments  or  by  any  decision,  but 
by  Sheridan  drawing  his  sword  and  advancing  upon  Matthews 
in  a  vaunting  manner ;  according  to  the  **  St.  James's  Chro- 
nicle'* of  July  4th, "  Both  their  swords  breaking  upon  the  first 
lunge  they  threw  each  other  down,  and  with  the  broken  pieces 
hacked  at  each  other  rolling  upon  the  ground,  the  seconds 
standing  by  quiet  spectators.**  The  newspapers  teemed  with 
the  marvellous  deeds  of  valour  of  both  parties,  but  the  fa- 
vourite was  young  Sheridan.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Bamett,  the 
second  of  Matthews,  descriptive  of  the  scene,  was  not  so  satis- 
factory, however,  to  this  hero  of  the  drama  as  might  be  ex- 
pected; for  he  declared  that  Mr.  Matthews  discovered  as 
much  genuine  cool  and  intrepid  resolution  as  man  could  do, 
and  that  Sheridan's  wounds,  which  were  proclaimed  to  be  of  a 
most  terrific  character,  were  but  skin  deep,  and  that  the  fist 
or  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  was  as  likely  to  have  produced  them 
as  the  weapons  used. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  second  duel  was  received  as  a  most 
apocryphal  proof  of  the  gallantry  of  Sheridan ;  and  it  is  an 
nndeniable  fact  that  Matthews*s  version  of  the  stoiy  was  es- 
«entially  different  There  are  many  now  resident  in  Bath  who 
remember  to  have  heard  him  repeat  his  tale,  in  a  consistent 
manner,  and  who  imagine  that  Moore  was  made  acquainted 
with  it. 

Matthews,  who,  even  in  his  days  of  wrath,  looked  upon 
Sheridan  as  an  exceedingly  delightful  companion,  and  as  a 
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lover  of  piaotii'al  jokes,  alwiye  spoke  of  the  dud  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Exhibition  of  these  qualifications.  He  stated  that 
a  Aisndl;  comtaunicatton  actoally  [uwaeil  betweeu  them  on 
the  Bight  prenoua  to  the  duel,  amoun^ng  to  an  invitation 
from  Sheridan  tA  sup  with  him  and  the  seconds;  that  Sheridan 
remained  at  table  drinking  claret  until  the  time  of  appoint 
ment;  that  wben  he  quilted  it,  he  vnilked  up  Milsom  Street, 
and  obaerring  Captain  Matthewa's  chaise  waiting  at  the  door 
to  take  htm  to  the  spot,  he  reeled  inl«  it  himself,  and  insist^ 
upon  hia  seconds  following  his  example ;  be  then  doi^ired  the 
driver  to  proceed  to  the  gramul,  which  Matthawti  could  not 
have  reached  in  time,  bad  not  tlie  carriage  of  Captain  Pm- 
Biier  taken  him  lliere.  He  found  Sheridan  in  a  high  state  of 
«scitement  from  potations  deep.  The  duel  soon  commenced. 
and,  as  described  hj  Bamett,  Sheridan  nuiied  upon  him  and 
tried  to  wrest  his  sword  out  of  his  graf  p ;  lie  succeeded  ia 
brotking  it.  and  then  fell  down  dragging  Iklatthews  upon  him ; 
a  few  wght  wounds  were  made,  but  the  blood,  of  nhich  eo 
iBoob  hod  been  spoken,  was,  in  fact,  the  claret  discharged  from 
the  stomach  of  Sheridan.  It  would  be  impossible  to  anivs 
St  any  just  conclusion  from  the  statement  of  botli  parties. 
,  The  reply  of  Sheridan  to    tlie   iiyurious  reports  in  seven} 

Cpers  was  so  long  delayed  that  it  was  at  last  foTgotl«n.  He 
d  requeeled  Woodfall  to  print,  in  the  "  Moruiug  Advertiser," 
the  articles  that  reflected  upon  his  own  conduct,  prontisinc 
to  send  his  refutation ;  unfortiuiately,  his  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  statements  of  his  npj«nents  were  more  lately 
promulgated,  whil^  his  defence,  from  his  indolence,  was  never 
to  be  read.  Sheridan,  bonever,  became  the  themo  of  con- 
versation and  of  curiositT :  thus  his  first  step  in  life  led  to  no- 
toriety, and  in  the  minds  of  many  to  reputation,  wluch  he  for 
tunately  was  capable  of  moi-ntaining. 

Immediftteiy  after  the  public  announcement  of  their  mar- 
nage.  the  young  couple  lived  for  a  short  time  in  retirement 
atEaatBurabam.andit  was  soon  generally  promulgated  tliat 
the  fair  siren  had  retired  from  the  musical  world ;  tlie  cause 
was  by  some  said  to  be  het  own  dislike  of  appearing  before 
large  audiences,  by  others,  the  delicacy  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  young  Sheridan.  The  reputation  which  her  talents  had 
uqaired,  the  curiosity  which  ner  adventures  had  excil^d.  led  j 
STttry  one  to  be  anxiuos  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  should  continue 
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wofenioa  which  she  had  so  much  omamettted.  She  was,  in- 
deed, ander  an  engagement  to  sing  at  the  Triennial  Festival 
at  Worcester,  and  the  remuneration  to  which  she  would  have 
been  entitled  was  one  thousand  pounds  for  twelve  nights, 
and  this  not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  several  seasons ;  be- 
sides which,  it  was  averaged  that  a  large  sum  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  benefit;  but  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of 
Lord  North,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Universitv  of 
Oxford,  who  was  called  into  the  negotiation,  that  she  might 
sing  at  the  meeting,  the  determination  was  inflexibly  adhered 
to,  and  Sheridan  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  that  would 
lead  to  her  reappearance.  The  stem  moralist,  Dr.  Johnson, 
spoke  of  this  resolution  to  Boswell  with  expressions  of  appro- 
bation, when  he  learnt  that  a  young  man  without  a  shilling 
would  not  permit  his  wife  to  become  the  public  gaze. 

From  tins  time  forward,  it  would  appear  that  Sheridan  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  depend  upon  his  own  mental  resources 
for  Ins  success  in  life,  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  acquire 
wealth,  although,  alas!  for  his  o?m  peace  of  mind  and  happi> 
nesa,  he  knew  little  of  the  art  by  which,  when  once  gained,  it 
is  to  be  kept.  The  first  great  result  of  this  resolution  was 
Ihe  production  of  one  of  the  best  comedies  ever  penned,  and 
whidi,  in  spite  of  many  deserving  claimants  to  public  appro-  * 
bation,  has  outlived  the  greater  number  of  its  successors. 

The  "  Rivals'*  was  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
17th  of  January,  1775,  and  on  that  eventful  night  was  pro- 
claimed a  failure.  It  was  scarcely  borne  with,  and  all  Sheri- 
dan's fond  anticipations  were  nearly  overthrown.  The  unfa- 
Toarable  reception  was  attributed  to  its  being  double  the  length 
of  any  acting  comedy ;  to  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger,  as  being  a 
national  reflection,  and  likewise  to  the  representative  of  Sir 
Lucius  OTrigger,  Mr.  Lee,  for  in  this  he  so  miserably  acted 
as  to  call  down  shouts  of  disapprobation.  Fortunately,  on  the 
followinfl  night,  Mr.  Clinch  was  his  substitute;  and  so  well  did 
he  satisfy  Sheridan,  that  he  prepared  for  Mr.  Clinch's  benefit 
the  humorous  farce  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day,"  or  the  ^  Scheming 
Lieutenant,"  which  was  brought  out  suoMSSsfully  'ml  the  jfoUow- 
ing  May.  It,  however,  wanted  any  great  claim  to  fieivour,  and 
sunt  be  considered  rather  as  a  piece  written  for  a  particular 
fieoaaion,  than  as  a  dramatic  eflbrt.    Not  so  with  the  ''Rivals ; " 
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jbifl  nas  a  master-piei  _  . 
Mtowed  time  and  labour. 
►  The  comedj  was  brought  out  with  all  the  atrengtb  of  t! 
iDpan;;  Shuter  was  llie  representative  of  the  impetuooj 
d  boiaterous  Sir  Anthony  Absolute ;  Quick  was  the  Acrecf 
■is,  Falkland;  and  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs,  Malaprop;  a  pr»-  ' 
1  written  by  Sheridan  was  spoken  by  Woodward  and 
Sick,  under  the  charactera  of  a  Sergeant■a^Law  and  an  At- 
Cney;  Woodward  presents  himself  as  counsel  for  the  poet; 
t  notwithstanding  he  stated  that  he  never  faced  a  milder 
iwy,  the  storm  of  disapprobation  commenced  so  early  as  to 
justify  the  observation  afterwards  made  by  Sheridan  in  hia 
preface,  that  much  of  it  must  have  arisen  from  virulence  of 
malice  rather  than  severity  of  criticism.  On  the  tenth  night 
Sheridan  produced  another  prologue,  which  was  admirably  de- 
liwred  by  Mrs.  Bulkley.  whose  Julia  appears  to  have  been 
a  marked  favourite  with  the  Budience,  Both  of  the  prologues 
are  well  written,  and  though  they  are  not  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  particular  play  which  they  ushered  in,  but  might  be- 
long to  any  comedy  for  whicli  the  favour  of  an  audience  is  to 
be  solicited,  theysliow  that  Sheridan  bad  capacity  which  stood 
in  lieu  of  experience,  and  that  he  had  the  jml^Tnent  whiqh 
prevented  the  natural  vanity  of  a  young  author  from  becom- 
ing offensive.  The  epilogue  was  also  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bulk- 
'  ',  and  deserves  t^  be  preserved  as  one  of  thoae  lively  m 
ir  specimens  of  a  style  in  which  Sheridan  would  h 
ffled.  had  he  beatoived  sonie  portion  of  time  on  ila  cultivi 

It  ia  an  epigrammatic,  terse,  and  well  turned  complii| 
_jtto  the  gentler  sex.  The  moral  of  hia  comedy  ia  *'"""  "^"^ 
8  world's  great  stage  woman  rules  -. 

'■  One  moral 's  plain,  without  more  fuss, 
Man's  social  hoppiness  all  rests  on  us ; 
Through  all  the  drama,  whether  damned 
Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  women  guide  the  plot" 
^  Mrs.  Sheridan's  family  ascribed  this  epilogue  to  her,  a 
'tighly  did  they  estimate  her  abilities ;  however,  no  doubt  ex-'"' 
JBts  but  that  Sheridan  himself  composed  it ;  he  had  the  grati- 
fication to  find  his  playgradually  grow  in  public  estimation, 
and  it  was  received  in  tlie  provinces  with  great  enthusiasm. 
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Of  coarse,  in  Bath  it  was  speedily  produced,  and  as  the  thea- 
trical tribunal  in  that  city  was  looked  up  to  as  of  the  highest 
order,  its  success  there  gave  the  greatest  satis&ction.  Mr. 
Dimond,  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  produced  a 
great  impression ;  Eeaseberry,  the  Acres,  was  an  admirable 
comic  performer,  and,  as  acting  manager,  bestowed  great  pains 
upon  it.  At  Bristol,  Mrs.  Canning  was  much  admired  in 
Julia.  During  the  popularity  of  the  "  Rivals,"  Sheridan's  fa- 
ther, who  had  for  some  years  been  estranged  from  Brinsley, 
and  who  obstinately  refused  a  reconciliation,  went  to  the 
theatre,  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  to  judge  for  himself 
of  its  merits ;  his  son  placed  himself  at  the  side  scene  oppo- 
site his  parent,  and  continued  throughout  the  performance  to 
faze  at  him  with  tenderness  and  affection.  On  his  return 
ome  he  was  overpowered  with  emotion,  and  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  from  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  to  the  cause  of  his  apparent 
agitation,  observed  that  he  painfully  felt  that  his  father  and 
sisters  should  sit  before  him,  and  he  be  unable  to  join  them. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  at  this  time  of  day 
to  criticise  the  "  Rivals,"  to  hold  up  to  admiration  the  scenes 
which  are  most  deserving  praise,  or  to  point  out  the  delicate 
touches  which  distinguish  each  character.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever refrain  from  making  an  observation  in  reply  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  beautiful  imaginings  of  Sheridan,  and 
have  found  several  of  those  defects,  which  certainly  may  exist 
in  the  most  carefully  digested  works.  They  have  pointed 
out  that  every  individual  who  appears  on  the  scene  is  a  wit 
of  his  kind,  and  that  the  humblest  personage,  be  he  a  coach- 
man, a  usurer,  a  valet,  or  an  humble  friend,  is  a  humourist  in 
his  way,  and  occasionally  much  too  clever  for  his  situation. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  correct ;  but  we  shall  never 
find  a  single  smart  saying,  a  jest,  or  a  sneer,  put  into  the 
mouth  not  adapted  for  it.  Not  one  single  phrase  is  mis- 
placed; if  it  came  from  any  one  person  but  the  one  for 
whom  it  was  written,  it  would  appear  like  a  daub  upon  a 
picture.  Not  one  of  his  personages  but  is  perfectly  distinct 
in  his  conversation  from  his  neighbour ;  a  clever  thing  be- 
comes doubly  so,  if  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  him  who 
speaks  it,  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  these  dramas. 
Nobody  else  could  utter  the  things  which  the  Coachman  or  Fag 
fiays  in  the  first  scene;  neither  Acres  nor  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger 
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could  be  borne  \rith,  if  tboy  had  not  each  their  orni  sly 
and  extruYa^jant  obserratioos,  adapted  witL  admirable  jutigmeiit 
to  their  respective  positions,  and  the  characte Katies  by  nbich 
tliey  ore  distioguished.  Mrs.  Kalaprap  has  beeu  ccusured  hj 
critics  as  aa  outrageous  caricature ;  but  there  iire  tJiose  in 
whom  it  has  been  handed  down  tliat  there  was  an 
l^ginal  frora  whom  a  tolerably  veil  drawn  portrait  was 
nd  that  n  lady  Tiho  distinKuiabetl  herself  as  a  minuet 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  singular  "choice  of  eyi- 
L8,"  as  the  She  Dragon  whom  Sheridan  has  given  to  the 
We  must  confess  we  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
9r  the  history  of  his  marriage,  and  the  duel  ii)  whJoh 
B  involved,  in  the  dmnm.  It  is  true  tbnt  he  Ims  laid 
n  Bath,  with  which  he  was  familiar;  and  where 
Kb  persons  as  an  Irish  fortune  hunter,  a  booby  squire,  a 
Inude  matrimoniat  adventurer  with  a  marriageable  niece,  an 
nitable  country  gentleman,  and  a  love  aick  youth,  were  likely 
to  rendezvous,  but  why  on  this  account  it  should  be  found 
to  correspond  n'itfa  his  own  romantic  adventures,  we  cannot 
imagiue.  The  clever  touches  at  the  state  of  society  in  that 
'utuonable  town,  its  lounge's,  its  early  hours,  its  circulating 
ibnuies,  its  abbey  thickly  peopled  vrith  the  dead,  are  the 
■mtural  results  of  the  observation  which  eren  a  euperficial 
r  might  make,  without  it  being  attributed  to  him  that 
S  love  of  scandal  and  of  satire,  was  prodominnnt  in  fail 
The  least  interesting  of  his  delineations,  Falkland  and  Jul) 
partake  of  the  saiue  talent ;  and  although  they  have  been 
jMted  to  as  unnecessary  to  the  general  ncdon  of  the  comei 
yet  they  exhibit  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  apringi 
that  guide  the  lover's  heart,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  jealousy 
which  is  held  up  to  reprobation  is  one  that  required  uasti^- 
tion.  The  language  Which  the  lovers  e^ipreaa  tlieraselves  in 
has  been  considered  to  exhibit  false  finery,  by  one  who  has 
himself  ^ven  to  the  ivorid  much  more  elaborate  omninent,  and 
much  more  of  false  taste,  than  any  other  author  of  our  age. 

The  youth  of  Sheridan  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
any  critical  remarks  upon  ths  "  Rivals," 
be  disposed  to  view  it  as  tiie  production  of  natural  genius. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  comedy  remarkalile  fur  its  wit, 
_jt8  ingenuity,  and  its  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  bo  the  rft- 
nit  of  innate  powers,     There  had  been    -  ''-    '      '         *■ 
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wttnwAm,  reflection,  and  the  study  of  human  nature.  There 
BUHit  hare  been  a  quick  perception  of  character,  a  power  of 
adaptatiwa,  and  a  rapid  insight  into  the  effects  produced  upon 
an  audience  by  drainatic  skill.  We  find  individuals  brought 
before  us  whom  we  recognise  as  the  fjEdr  objects  of  legitimate 
comedy,  their  peculiarities,  their  foibles  presented  to  us  so  as 
to  excite  our  laughter,  without  any  of  that  harshness  or  aspe- 
rity which  demands  severe  chastisement.  In  the  midst  of  all 
iheir  extravagances  they  have  some  redeeming  good  qualities, 
which  make  us  pleased  that  they  sufficiently  suffer  by  the  ex- 
posure of  their  folliee,  and  the  same  holds  good  wi^i  his  more 
matured  lomedy,  **  The  School  for  Scandal."  If  the  <'  Rivals  " 
does  not  abound  with  the  same  sparkle,  if  there  be  less  polish 
in  the  dialogue,  if  the  turn  of  satircal  wit  be  less  epigrammatic, 
there  is  much  more  of  the  character  of  common  life  about  it, 
there  is  more  ingenuity  in  the  several  contrivances,  the  pe« 
cnliarities  of  each  individual  lead  to  more  dedded  ends,  and 
are  more  skilfully  combined  to  produce  an  effect.  It  is  more 
like  the  usual  comedies  of  the  stage,  and  there  are  more  of 
those  conventional  personages  to  whom  time  has  reconciled 
us,  and  given  to  them  its  acknowledged  sanction.  We  have 
had  most  of  them  placed  before  us  by  other  comic  writers, 
but  they  have  not  been  so  dexterously  managed,  nor  have 
they  appeared  in  so  vivid  a  light,  or  been  so  cleverly  brought 
toother.  The  materials  are  of  a  very  slight  texture,  yet 
the  whole  is  woven  into  a  solid  {sibric  well  suited  to  the  or- 
dinary  taste.  We  are  told  that  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and 
Mrs.  Malaprop  remind  us  of  honest  Matthew  Bramble  and 
his  sister  Tabitha,  and  that  Acres  is  a  distinct  descendant 
of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  Granted  that  it  is  ao ;  the  greater 
the  praise  due  to  Sheridan  in  having  placed  in  so  ingenious 
a  form  before  us  our  old  favourites ;  and  as  much  right  have 
we  to  complain  of  the  want  of  variety  in  the  lovely  flowers 
that  are  created  by  the  hand  of  nature,  because  the  petals 
of  some  of  them  are  distinguishable  in  shape  only  by  very 
alight  i^^iarent  variations,  and  yet  when  we  examine  them 
we  find  they  possess  colouring  totally  distinct,  and  quali- 
ties quite  at  variance.  The  Irish  fortune  hunter,  the  ro- 
nantic  loving  gurl,  the  poltroon,  and  the  dictatorial  father, 
are  anl^ects  with  whom  we  daily  meet  in  norels  and  in  i^ys ; 
hat  it  osnnot  detract  from  the  originality  of  Sheritex  that  he 
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tms  ingeniouslj  introduced  tliem  into  a  drama,  made  tliem  m 
and  react  upou  each  other,  until  tliej  produce  a  most  aj 
able  impression  upon  the  mind,  and  give  us  mtioual  a 
mest  by  the  display  of  the  singularities  which  it  is  tlie  p 

province  of  the  dramatist  to  depict.  

The  "Duenna"  wna  brought  out  on  the  9 let  of  November, 
17T5,  and  immediately  became  a  favourite  with  the  public 
had,  at  the  outset,  a  much  longer  career  than  the  Begg 
Opeiu,  ^vhich  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  successful  dm 
of  its  class  ever  placed  upon  the  stage;  for  the  progress  of 
die  compssition,  dramatic,  poetic,  and  musical,  a  reference 
must  be  made  to  Moore,  who  has  given  the  letters  nhidi 
jiassBd  between  Sheridan  and  Linley  previous  to  its  perform- 
ance. We  believe  that  the  popularity  of  this  opera  has 
never  been  exceeded,  and   even  to  tliis  hour  the  common 

3 notations  from  its  songs  prove  how  much  they  were  in  the 
loughta  of  every  one.  Many  sayings  which  have  become 
proverbial,  and  whose  ori^jin  is  altogether  forgotten,  have 
their  source  from  this  old  favourite  of  our  forefathers,  to 
which  thoy  listened  with  rapture,  and  from  which  it  was 
at  one  period  couaiderod  fashionable  to  repeat  tines.  In- 
deed, independently  of  the  conversation,  which  is  of  no  ordi- 
nary cast,  there  are  so  many  beautiful  expressions  in  the 
songs,  that  ne  cannot  be  surprised  at  their  recejition.  nor  that 
many  should  be  committed  to  memory.  Wo  are  asionialied 
at  the  many  comments  which  have  been  made  as  to  the 
direct  violation  of  probability  in  the  plot  of  the  '■  Duenna.'* 
It  is  contended  that  no  S^Kmish  nobleman  would  allow  his 
daughter  to  marry  a  Jew  recently  baptized,  and  that  it  is 
inconsistent  that  Seville,  the  very  seat  of  the  Inquisition, 
should  be  laid  down  as  the  scene  of  the  adventure  described. 
So  far  from  a  recently  converted  Jew  being  an  object  of  either 
suspicion  or  dislike,  every  fiivour  was  shown  in  Spain  to  those 
who  abandoned  the  faith  of  their  fathers  from  conviction,  and 
they  became  persons  of  weight  and  respectability.  Nor  do 
we  see  the  force  of  the  objection  that  a  man  hackneyed  in  the 
vorld  should  marry  on  old  duenna  instead  of  a  young  and 
lovely  girl,  whose  description  indeed  he  had  just  heard ;  but 
llie  person  who  had  drawn  the  picture  was  the  parent,  and 
naturally  enough  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  viewed 
Itis  oiku  ofispriug  «ii£  a  &tber's  predilection,  whilst  the  s< 
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loTer  thought  only  of  the  wealth  he  was  to  obtain,  and  to  him 
the  want  of  beauty  was  a  secondary  consideration.  Whatever 
may  be  the  objections  which  have  been  raised,  the  **  Duenna" 
has  maintained. a  high  reputation ;  and  should  we  ever  again 
have  to  boast  upon  the  stage  the  talents  and  the  powers  of 
Leoni  or  Braham,  it  will  again  be  brought  forward,  its  dia- 
logue be  listened  to  with  delighti^  its  airs  refresh  the  memo- 
ries of  the  old,  and  kindle  enthusiasm  in  the  young. 

Neither  prologue  nor  epilogue  seems  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  for  an  Opera,  but  a  playful  poetic  finale  sung  by 
the  various  characters  on  the  stage  brings  it  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. It  appears  that  it  was  first  printed  in  1794;  but 
upon  what  authority  we  cannot  trace,  for  Sheridan  himself 
disavowed  ever  having  revised  any  edition.  In  1807,  we 
learn  from  Kelly  thAt  he  performed  the  part,  in  the  **  Duenna," 
of  Ferdinand.  It  was  customary  with  him,  when  he  played 
at  night,  to  read  his  part  over  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
refresh  his  memory;  one  morning  after  reading  the  part  of 
Ferdinand,  he  left  the  printed  play  of  the  **  Duenna,"  as  then 
acted,  on  the  table.  On  his  return  home  he  found  Sheridan 
reading  it,  and  with  pen  and  ink  before  him  correcting  it. 
He  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  act  the  part  of  Ferdinand  from  this 
printed  copy?"  To  this  Kelly  replied  in  the  afi&rmative,  and 
added  that  he  had  done  so  for  twenty  years.  Then  said  he, 
"  You  haye  been  acting  great  nonsense."  He  examined  every 
sentence,  and  corrected  it  all  through  before  he  left  him.  The 
corrections  Kelly  preserved  in  Sheridan's  own  hand  writing ; 
but  he  observes,  what  could  prove  his  negligence  more  than 
correcting  an  opera  which  he  had  written  in  1775,  in  tho 
year  1807,  and  then  abusing  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
printed.  Kelly,  however,  had  many  more  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  Sheridan's  sins  of  omission,  which 
he  does  not  fail  to  communicate  to  his  readers  in  those  re- 
miniscences which  he  has  written  to  the  great  sadsfiaction  of 
the  lovers  of  music  and  the  drama.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  carelessness  with  which  the  dialogue  of  the  "  Duenna" 
may  have  been  produced,  such  was  not  the  case  either  with 
the  poetry  or  the  music;  they  both  of  them  are  exquisite 
of  their  kind,  and  the  airs  were  borrowed  from  Linley, 
Bauzzini,  and  Dr.  Harrington.  The  letters,  which  are  pre- 
served, of  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
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anxious,  and  painstaking.  We  are  let  almost 
btiliinil  the  Bcenes,  for  we  find  that  Sunday  was  fixed 
niuMCsl  rehearsal,  and  we  learn  how  much  waa  done  fe 
individuals  n4io  happened  at  that  time  to  take  a  prominent 
lead  ;  thus  the  fondness  of  Leoni  for  a  Sonrisb,  in  ^vhich  he 
nras  followed  by  Braliam,  nas  to  be  indulged  in  ;  Miss  Brown 
was  to  show  off  her  eiecution,  Rnd  as  Mr.  ■■  Simpson's  hautboy 
is  to  cut  a  figure,  Echo,  who  is  always  allowed  to  play  '  " 
part,  is  Inoged  in."  Linley,  upon  whom  all  the  music 
Beema  to  have  amply  fulfilled  the  expectalious  of  his 
law,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  ideas  with  great  rjuiekncst 
finale  to  the  flr^t  act,  so  generally  admired,  in  which  Ii 
and  Donna  Louisa  sing  a  duet,  and  after  Don  Carlos 
Eung  the  beautiful  air.  "  Gentle  Maid,"  join  with  him  : 

J  lee,  is  the  idea  of  Sheridaji  carried  out  by  Linlej. 
eroroe's  song,  "Oh  the  dajs  when  I  was  young."  onci 
the  mouth  of  every  boy  in  the  street,  is  another  of  Bheridanl 
hints.     That  beautiful  air,  "By  him  we  love  offended, 
soon  our  anger  flies,"  was  originally  composed  by  that  cell 
brated  Master,  Bau^zini.  "  Fuggiamo  de  questo  loco  in  pi< 
liberta."    Wlien  we  compare  the  tmsh  usually  composeil 
English  operas  with  the  exquisite  specimens  of  taste  wil 
wjiich  Sheridan  has  adorned  the  "  Duenna,"  we  cannot  but  ex- 
pi-ess  our  surprise  that  there  should  be  found  audiences  to 
tolerate  the  vile  nonsense.      "  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood 
famed ; "  "  Oh  had  my  love  ne'er  smiled  on  me ; "  ■'  How  oft, 
Louisa,  hast  thou  told;"  •■!  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see,"  may 
vie  ivith  any  compositions  of  a  similar  character ;  they  are 
delicate,  polished,  and  refined ;  they  are  full  of  tenderness  of 
expression,  and  awaken  Uie  geutlest  emotions.     Nor  are  the 
livelier  songs  to  he  passed  over,  for  thej-  ore  animated  and  fdH' 
of  joyous  feelings.  * 

The  ■■  Duenna,"  like  the  "  Rival! 
Garden.  We  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Linley 
to  direct  the  attention  of  Garrick  to  hia  son-in-law,  and  to  pre- 
pare ibe  way  for  his  being  ftmongst  those  who  offered  their 
inc«use  at  the  shrine  over  which  he  presided  ;  and  he  seems 
lually  to  have  paved  t>i«  road  for  his  success  at  Druiy 
le  Theatre.     There  is  a  letter,  amongst  llie  mass  of  ihoa*'' 
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eoUectdd  in  the  Garrick  eoirespoiide&ce,  from  Linley  to  Br. 
Hoadley,  and  another  also  from  him  to  Mr.  Gairick.  In 
the  former  he  says,  "  I  have  engaged  to  assist  mj  son-in-law, 
Sheridan,  in  composing  an  opera  wnich  he  is  to  bring  out  at 
CoTent  Garden  this  winter.  I  am  a  good  deal  distressed 
that  from  some  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Gtur- 
nek,  that  he  is  not  connected  with  Druiy  Lane  House,  for 
though  I  belicTe  they  are  now  on  very  good  terms,  yet  Sheri- 
dan thinks  that  he  has  been  so  honourably  treated  by  Mr. 
Harns,  that  he  ought  not  to  keep  any  thing  that  he  has  writ- 
ten from  him.  However,  I  hope  Mr.  Garrick  will  not  take 
any  thing  amiss  in  my  assisting  him  on  this  occasion,  for  it  is 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
get  money  by  this  means,  as  he  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
let  his  wife  sing."  To  Garrick  he  says,  "  I  have  promised  to 
assist  Sheridan  in  compiling — I  believe  this  is  the  properest 
term— an  opera,  which  I  imderstand  from  him  he  has  en- 
gaged to  produce  at  Govent  Garden  this  season.  I  have  al- 
ready set  some  airs  which  he  has  given  me,  and  he  intends 
writing  new  words  to  some  other  tunes  of  mine.  My  son  has 
likewise  written  some  tunes  for  him,  and  I  understand  he  is 
to  have  some  others  from  Mr.  Jackson  of  Exeter.  This  is 
a  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  his  composition  which  I 
by  no  means  approve  of.  I  think  he  ought  first  to  have 
finished  his  opera  with  the  songs  he  intends  to  introduce  in  it, 
and  have  got  it  entirely  new  set.  No  musician  can  set  a  song 
properly,  imless  he  understands  the  character  and  knows  the 
performer  who  is  to  exhibit  it.  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  very 
imwiUing  for  either  my  own  name  or  my  son*s  to  appear  in 
this  busiuess,  and  it  is  my  present  resolution  to  forbid  it ;  for 
I  have  great  reason  to  be  diffident  of  my  own  abilities  and 
genius,  and  my  son  has  not  had  experience  in  theatrical  com* 
positions,  though  I  think  well  of  his  invention  and  musical 
skill.  I  would  not  have  been  concerned  in  this  business  at 
all,  but  that  I  know  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  him  to 
endeavour  to  get  some  m<mey  by  this  means,  as  he  will  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  let  his  wife  sing,  and  indeed  at  present  she 
is  incapable,  and  nature  will  not  permit  me  to  be  indifferent 
to  his  success.  You  are  deservedly  at  that  point  of  fame 
which  few  of  the  great  geniuses  the  world  has  produced  have 
anived  at-Hibove  the  reach  of  envy«— «nd  are  the  protector 
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of  dramatic  merit,  in  what  place  or  shape  soever  jou  f, 

it,  and  I  look  up  to  you  as  tke  patron  and  director  of  both 
theatres,  virtually,  if  not  officially.  I  hope  Sheridan  lias  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  protection  you  have  hitheiTo  shown 
him."  Theae  appeals  to  the  generous  and  libeml  feelings  of 
the  great  Roscius  were  not  in  vain.  Not  only  did  he.  wher> 
ever  his  influence  extended,  assist  Sheridan  in  his  \;'uy  into 
literary  society,  but  when  the  time  was  full?  come,  placed  him 
on  a  pinnacle  where  he  should  hare  established  himself,  with- 
out being  dazzled  with  the  ■■  ignes  fatui"  that  played  befor« 

From  these  letters  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Linley  did 
not  tben  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  of  his  son-in-law, 
that  he  \va8  hardly_  satisfied  with  liis  determination  to  pre- 
vent his  daughter  again  appearing  before  tlie  public,  and  that 
h^  was  no  unwilling  labourer  with  him  in  the  vineyard  which 
was  lo  produce  such  a  valuable  harvest.  It  must  indeed 
have  been  gfatifying  to  him  to  find  that  the  ■■  Duenna"  vai 
huled  with  such  rapturous  delight,  and  that  it  maintained  4 
position  on  the  stage  for  so  many  years.  Much  is  undoubt' 
edly  owing  to  the  judgment  and  musical  talent  of  Linley,  sod 
of  the  airs  he  introduced  vrill  ever  he  heurd  with  deli^ 
The  air  with  Sheridan's  touching  words,  '■  By  him  we 
offended,"  the  production  of  the  well  known  Ksuzzini,  ■ 
favourite  in  the  musical  world  throughout  Europe.  Itwaa  thV 
production  of  that  great  master  to  whom  England  is  so  deeply 
indebted  for  some  of  the  first  vocalists  we  have  had  ;  for,  to- 
gether with  his  own  instruction,  he  instilled  mto  the  minds  of 
his  pupils,  amongst  whom  Braham  is  the  last,  to  visit  Italy,  to 
study  at  Rome  under  Ijitilln,  or  at  Naples  under  Monopoli. 
Finerolli,  or  Porpori,  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  of 
music  masters.  Itauzzini  himself,  however,  wna  unequalled 
B3  a  musician;  from  his  rich  stores  much  has  been  glettned 
up  to  the  present  hour.  His  career  was  a  singular  one.  Ha 
was  ii  native  of  Rome,  and  from  the  esquisite  sweetness  of 
his  voice  had  been  selected,  in  compliance  with  the  miserable 
taste  of  that  age,  lo  be  rendered  fit  for  singing  in  a  slyle  liien 
much  admired,  but  which  modem  judgment  has  rqected. 
He  performed  tho  parts  of  tlie  principal  female,  as  no  woman 
was  allowed  upon  the  stage  in  the  Holy  City.  His  singular 
beauty  became  tho  theme  of  general  conversation;  1 
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courted  and  flattered  everywhere.  On  his  visit  to  Munich,  a 
distinguished  personage  eyinced^such  admiration,  and  heaped 
such  caresses  upon  him,  that  the  ruling  prince  gave  him  a 
delicate  hint,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  attention, 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  his  talent  had  ceased  to  be 
attractive.  Rauzzini  with  some  indignation  resented  the 
want  of  hospitality,  and  serious  results  were  apprehended, 
when  an  invitation  to  England  induced  him  to  undertake  an 
engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera;  for  XhQjurore  had  spread  to 
London,  and  his  acting,  his  singing,  and  his  compositions  were 
at  once  fashionable.  Garrick  pronounced  his  **  Pyramus  "  *'  the 
finest  piece  of  representation  he  had  ever  witnessed  on  the 
Italian  stage;**  but  alas!  a  change  came  over  the  "spirit  of 
the  dream ; "  the  climate  affected  his  voice,  and  he  never  per- 
fectly recovered  from  its  effects.  He  settled  in  Bath,  where 
for  years  he  continued  to  teach,  to  compose,  and  preside  i^t 
the  pianoforte  at  all  the  great  musical  festivals.  Beloved 
by  every  one,  he  was  the  centre  of  a  most  accomplished 
circle,  comprising  all  the  taste  and  talent  of  Bath.  At 
Christmas  Eve,  Billington,  Storace,  Mora,  Braham,  and  all 
the  first-rate  musicians  of  the  day,  assembled ;  a  concert,  con- 
sisting of  the  Messiah,  was  given  to  the  public,  from  which 
Eauzzini  drew  a  portion  of  his  income.  This  alas !  never 
equalled  his  expenditure ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
embitterment  of  his  latter  days;  but  to  the  last  he  maintained 
a  splendid  establishment,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of 
those  to  whom  Bath  was  indebted  for  its  popularity.  When- 
ever the  venerable  old  man  took  his  accustomed  seat  in  the 
orchestra,  tokens  of  regard  and  respect  awaited  him,  and  to 
the  last  he  preserved  beau^  of  countenance  of  a  striking 
character. 

In  the  year  1775  Garrick  decided  to  quit  the  scene  of  his 
many  triumphs,  and  to  retire  from  the  theatre,  which  he  had 
for  so  long  a  period  managed  with  singular  felicity.  He  had 
Just  then  attained  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  although 
whenever  he  appeared  before  the  public  he  met  with  an  en- 
thusiastic reception,  he  resolved  to  resign  his  position,  and 
to  place  in  other  hands  the  power  he  had  so  long  wielded. 
He  had  very  lately  gone  to  considerable  expense  for  various 
improvements  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  hence  his  determina- 
Clou  appeared  somewhat  sudden,  and  produced  considerable 
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aorprise.  When  it  w«s  wliispered  wlio  Uie  iniUvidiial  i 
into  iivhose  guidance  he  was  likely  to  commit  th 
roent.  much  conversation  was  naturaliy  excited,  Altliough 
it  was  known  that  Garrick  had  nlwa/s  most  favouritbly  ex- 
pressed himself  of  the  talent  and  character  of  the  jnuthfiil 
author,  and  had  specially  introduced  him  to  the  first  liiemiy 
men  of  the  day,  it  was  likewise  borne  in  mind  that  Sheridau's 
father  had  never  been  on  good  terms  with  Roscia?,  and  that, 
on  several  occasions,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  cousider- 
ftble  animosity  against  him,  and  had  shown  a  degree  of  haugbti- 
ti6BS  in  his  demeanour  towards  him,  that  was  Hkely  to  alienate 
tha  kind  feelings  which  actuated  Garrick.  who  when,  accord- 
ing to  Davies,  he  spoke  to  a  publisher  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
■ooaedy.  "Tht  Din-overy,"  eulogized  it  In  language  of  the 
nOBt  tavourable  character,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  play  was  one  of  tho  best  that  he  had  ever  read,  and 
tiiat  money  would  be  well  laid  out  in  ita  purchase.  It  is 
trae  that  from  the  elder  Sheridan  there  was  little  of  rivalry 
to  he  dreaded  by  Garrick,  although  he  was  occasionally  thmst 
forward  as  his  equal.  As  a  speaker  and  declaimer  few  were 
to  be  compered  with  hint ;  but  bis  monotonous  tones,  his 
pedantio  manner,  and  his  studied  action,  came  but  badly  into 
eompetition  with  the  impassioned  tones  and  the  naturally 
•xpreased  feeling  of  Garrick.  However  much  the  theatrical 
Korid  was  surprised  at  the  predilection  which  the  veteran 
master  of  the  stage  exhibited  for  the  youthful  aspirant,  no 
one  doubted  that  tbs  choic«  hod  fallen  upon  one  fully  equal 
to  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  already  shown  a 
Oiorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  had  brought  forward  the 
W  iihour  of  his  intellect,  witU  considerable  acquaintance  of  the 
l^ints  which  tell  with  an  audience.  He  had  evinced  mnch 
■kill  in  placing  before  the  public  the  "Duenna;"  he  had 
contrived  to  unite  the  dialc^e  and  the  music  in  a  more 
pleasing  via^  ihan  usual,  and  his  assiduity  peculiarly  touched 
the  fimcy  of  Garrick.  who  would  not  listen  to  numerous  ap- 
plicants, who  no  sooner  heard  of  the  probable  change  thtm 
they  stwJd  forward  in  hopea  of  becoming  his  aaccessor.  Col- 
man  would  have  willingly  been  the  purchaser,  but  was  de- 
sirous of  being  the  aole  proprietor,  and  as  tliis  could  not  be 
arranged,  he  abandoned  a  negotiation  which  he  had  com-  _ 
menced.     Most  probably  Sheridan  would  not  have  been  I 
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sncoessor,  had  not  Garrids  anticipajted  from  the  kind  man- 
ner, and  the  thou^tlessness  of  his  joung  friend,  that  he 
himseLf  would  continue  to  direct  the  theatre,  and  to  maintain 
an  influence  which  he  felt  loath  at  once  to  abandon.  In  the 
month  of  Jime  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  which  Sheridan 
came  into  possession  of  two-fourteendis,  Mr.  Linlej  the  same, 
and  Dr.  Ford  three-fourteenths,  making,  for  the  purchase  of 
Garrick  s  share,  the  total  sum  ef  thirty-flve  thousand  pounds : 
the  letters  whidi  passed  between  Sheridan  and  Linley  on  the 
subject  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Moore,  and  vrere  pub- 
lished bj  him  in  his  biography. 

Eyary  oue  who  looked  on  this  transaction  was  astonished 
at  the  speculative  dbposition  of  Sheridan;  they  marvelled  at 
the  whole  of  this  singular  transition  from  nothingness  to 
the  possession  of  an  immense  property.  Unaccustomed  as 
they  were  in  those  days  to  the  bold  operations  of  which  the 
present  age  afiK>rd8  such  numerous  instances,  of  purchases 
made  without  one  single  sixpence  of  money  being  advanced, 
all  looked  with  an  eye  of  wonder  and  suspicion  at  the  sudden 
acquisition.  It  was  already  whispered  that  the  young  author 
lived  far  beyond  his  means ;  that  he  was  associating  with  the 
great  and  the  wealthy ;  that  he  ventured  to  entertain  upon  a 
Uberal  scale,  and  that  there  were  no  visible  funds  from  which 
his  wealth  was  drawn.  Various  have  been  the  explanations 
offered,  and  many  channels  have  been  pointed  at,  as  those 
from  which  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  demands  which  were 
made  upon  him.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  he  was 
advised  by  some  able  financier  at  his  first  outset,  and  that 
fit>m  Garrick  he  experienced  the  most  generous  considera- 
tion ;  but  with  whatever  assistance  he  was  furnished,  it  was 
not  sufficient,  as  the  embarrassments  which  gradually  grew 
upon  him  fuUy  proved.  From  this  period  may  be  traced  the 
commencement  of  those  difficulties  which  harassed  him  in 
after  life,  and  that  earelessness  wliich  ended  in  a  recklessness 
that  almost  became  proverbial.  The  embarrassments  which 
he  had  to  encounter,  and  which  he  fought  off  with  adroitness, 
with  wit,  with  practical  jokes,  and  with  every  species  of  cun- 
ning, have  been  the  theme  of  the  humourist  for  many  a  day, 
and  aiiecdotes,  which  sprang  out  <^  them,  have  been  repeated 
from  fiidher  to  son  till  mey  became  the  standing  jest  of  fami- 
lies.   His  first  commencement  as  a  manager  was  not  of  that 
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brilliiuit  kind  to  give  aaj  promise  of  great  improvement 
■  9  conduct  of  Ihe  theatre.  An  alteration  of  Vauburgh's  pl^ 
"  Ilelspse"  ncta  the  Qrst  production,  under  the  name  of  K 
yip  la  Sciirborough ; "  it  viaa  brought  out  February  !i4th, 
rr.  This  yiaa  an  nnfortimate  commencemeiil ;  neither  the 
biblic  nor  the  HcUira  vere  satisfied.  On  tbe  Bcuond  night 
there  was  a  decided  opposiljon  to  its  performance,  but  the 
nctora  wore  taught  that,  whatever  opinion  they  might  tbein- 
selves  fonn  of  the  merits  of  a  pieue,  it  was  tiieir  duty  to 
perform  their  parts  with  propriety  and  with  energy.  The 
"  Tempest"  was  also  brought  forward ;  parts  of  Dryilen's  ver- 
sion were  given,  which,  together  with  some  aougs  by  Thomaa 
Iiinlcy,  served  for  a  short  time  to  All  up  the  iiiglit ;  but  still 
there  was  n  general  feeling  that  the  public  had  lost  by  the 
exchange  of  managers,  wlieu  the  town  was  astonished  and 
delighted  by  the  production  of  a  comedy  that  has  deservedly 
gained  for  its  author  on  undying  reputation,  iho  '■  School 
for  Scnndal." 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1777,  that  inimitable  comedy,  whi 
has  become  a  standard  play  wherever  the  English  langui 
is  spoken,  llie  "School  for  Scandal."  was  first  brought  1 
wwd.  There  was  no  doubt  from  the  earliest  moment  tliat  it 
was  listened  to.  that  it  was  one  of  those  brilliant  and  captivat- 
ing productions  of  the  humuu  mind  that  are  to  he  classed 
amongst  tbo  results  of  that  inspiration  of  real  genius  with 
which  some  individuals,  mor«  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  our 
race,  are  occasionally  gifted.  It  was  felt  throughout  its  per- 
formance that  there  were  those  qualities  in  it  which  excite 
our  ailmiralion,  and  leare  behind  the  happiest  impression. 
It  is  uoilher  from  t!ie  artifice  of  the  plot,  the  delineation  of 
character,  nor  the  exhibition  of  those  strong  emotions  of  the 
heart,  which  either  astonish  us  or  awalien  Eympathy,  that  we 
derive  so  much  pleasure.  It  is  from  the  correct  adaptation 
of  such  person  to  the  scene,  and  from  the  happy  management 
of  incidents,  which,  though  few  in  number,  always  occur  at 
the  right  moment,  whilst  the  light,  airy,  sparkling  dialoguu 
nts  the  understanding  of  every  auditor.  It  may  safely  be 
ponounced  the  genuine  effiision  of  an  imc^nation  alive  to 
"  lersntional  power  and  beauty,  and  to  the  effect  of  strildng 
(otrasts.  Moore  was  enabled,  through  his  influeuce  with  the 
tuning  relations  of  Sliei'ldan,  to  lay  before  the  pnblic  ft 
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large  portion  of  the  manuscripts  whioh  were  originally  drawn 
up  by  the  aathor.  He  has  shewn  us  how  gradually,  from  two 
distinct  plays,  he  was  led  to  produce  a  peifect  one,  and  to  in- 
corporate in  that  the  leading  ideas,  which  he  had  intended  to 
work  up  into  two  separate  pieces.  It  altogether  forms  a  lite- 
rary curiosity,  and  exhibits  to  us  by  what  repeated  efiforts,  by 
what  lengthened  process  an  author  gradually  weaves  one,  beau- 
tiful piece  of  workmanship  out  of  the  various  raw  materials 
placed  in  his  hands;  and  we  draw  the  inference  that  the  powers 
of  man  are  very  limited,  and  that  time,  labour,  and  unceasing 
exertion  are  necessary  for  a  work  which,  at  first  sight,  appears 
easy  of  construction,  and  simple  in  its  development.  We  do 
not,  perhaps,  feel  that  it  adds  to  the  interest  we  take  in  the 
author;  we  are  disappointed  to  find  that  the  bright  sparks 
which  we  fancied  were  struck  off  by  a  moment's  collision  are 
the  effects  of  slow  hammering ;  that  a  sparkling  expression, 
seemingly  so  instantaneous  and  happy,  has  been  at  first  a 
dull,  dry  remark^  gradually  elaborated  into  the  shape  in 
which  it  appears.  The  slow  transformation  of  Solomon 
Teazle,  a  widower,  having  had  five  children,  talking  over  his 
wife's  extravagance  with  his  butler,  into  the  elegant,  high- 
minded,  disappointed  Sir  Peter  Teazle;  of  Plausible  into 
Joseph  Surface ;  of  a  silly  country  girl,  ill-bred,  and  imperti- 
nent, into  the  lively,  elegant,  fashionable,  but  thoughtless 
Lady  Teazle,  is  interesting  amongst  the  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture, but  by  no  means  impresses  us  with  that  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  him  whom  we  find  so  much  an  artist.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  where  lately 
we  have  seen  a  spectacle  of  gorgeous  splendour,  and  the  gaudy 
trappings,  the  false  jewels,  and  the  sparkling  tinsel  from 
which  the  magnificence  of  the  decorations  was  produced,  pre- 
sent us  with  a  contrast  somewhat  too  forcible  to  be  pleasing. 
Much,  therefore,  as  we  feel  indebted  to  the  biographer  who 
has  ransacked  every  escritoir  which  might  contain  a  memo- 
randum of  his  hero,  we  almost  wish  that  he  had  not  shown 
us  every  erasure,  every  superfluity,  every  blot  that  could  be 
seen.  As  no  man,  let  his  position  be  the  highest,  can  conceal 
^m  those  immediately  around  him  his  peculiarities  and  his 
defects,  so  none  can  bear  the  inquisitive  examination  of  those 
who  trace  literary  history  for  perfection;  Minerva  springs 
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armed  from  the  lieud  of  no  one  but  Jupiter.      The  otJj-  a4- 
vBiitHf^  in  ihe  Reticral  view  of  Sheridan's  chamcter  to  b9  I 
(jaiued  b;  this  exhibition  is,  that  he  was  neither  careless  nor  I 
indoleut,  as  was  generaUy  suppQseJ,  but  that  lie  tahoured'  | 
-viilh  assiduity  and  constant  diligence,  and  that  although  ha 
might  be  desirous  to  astonish  -with  the  rapiditj  of  his  produe- 
tionfi,  he  was  indebted  for  their  perfection  aa  much  to  art  and 
laborious  consideration,  as  ho  was  to  nature  and  his  own  genius. 
It  is  evident  tliat  there  were  two  different  sketches  draiva 
up  by  Sheridan,  which  he  afterwards  blended.     One  of  them 
was  more  properly  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  the  other  a  two 
act  Comedy  fur  tlie  Teazles.     The  following  were  the  drama- 
tis per^onffi  of  the  latter  ; — 

Sir  Rowland  Harpur.  Old  Teazle. 

Plausible. 

Cftpt.  H.  Plausible.  Mrs.  Teazle 

Freeman.  Maria, 

and  tlie  foUoning  was  the  opeuing  scene  : —  ' 

■'ACT  I 
•'  Scene  I. — Ou)  Teazle,  alonit. 
"  In  the  year  44,  I  married  my  first  wife  ;  the  wedding  wa* 
at  the  end  of  the  year — ay.  'twas  in  December ;  yet,  befor» 
Ann.  Dom.  45,  I  repented.  A  month  before,  we  snore  we 
preferred  each  other  to  the  whole  world— perhaps  we  spoke 
troth :  but,  when  we  came  to  promise  to  love  each  other  till 
death,  there  I  am  sure  we  lied.  Well,  Fortune  owed  loe  a 
good  lum;  in  48  she  died.  Ah,  silly  Solomon,  in  52  I  find 
thee  married  agaiu  '.  Here,  too,  b  a  catalogue  of  ills — Tho- 
mas, bom  February  13  ;  Jane,  born  Jan.  C ;  bo  they  go  on' 
to  the  number  of  five.  However,  by  death  I  stand  credited 
but  by  one.  Well,  Margery,  rest  her  soul !  was  a  queer  crea- 
ture; when  she  was  gone.  I  felt  awkward  at  first,  and  being 
sensible  that  wishes  availed  nothing,  I  often  wished  for  hep 
return.  For  ten  years  more  I  kept  my  senses  and  Hvod 
single.  Oh.  blockhead,  dolt  Solomon  1  Within  this  twelva- 
monlh  thou  art  married  again — manied  to  a  woman  ihir^ 
years  younger  than  thyself;  a  fashionable  woman.  Yet  E 
took  her  with  caution ;  she  had  been  educated  in  the  eonaOji' 
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but  nam  she  baa  move  extximiguioe  than  die  daughte  of  an 
Earl»  moro  levity  than  a  CkMrnteas.  What  a  defect  it  ia  in 
our  hUfs,  that  a  man  who  h«  onoa  beeii  branded  in  the  fore- 
head should  be  hanged  lor  the  aeoond  offence. 

"  Enter  Jasyib. 

'*2Wv.  Who^adiera?    Wdl,Jarns? 

**  Jarv.  Sir,  there  ate  a  number  of  my  Bttstreaa'a  tiadea>. 

men  without,  clamorous  for  their  money. 

"  Teaz.  Are  those  their  JbiUs  in  your  hand? 

"  Jarv.  Something  about  a  twentieth  part,  air. 

**  Teaz.  What !  have  you  expended  the  hundred  poun^  I 
gave  3rou  for  her  use. 

**  Jarv,  Long  ago,  sir,  as  you  may  judge  by  some  of  the 
items :— •'  Paid  the  coach  maker  for  lowering  the  £ront  seat  of 
the  ooach.' 

"  Teaz.  What  the  deuce  was  the  matter  with  the  seat  ? 

*'  Jarv.  Oh  Lord,  the  carriage  was  too  low  for  her  by  a  foot 
when  she  was  dressed — so  that  it  must  have  been  so,  or  have 
had  a  tub  at  top  like  a  hat-case  on  a  travelling  trunk.  Well, 
sir,  {rMtk,)  *  Paid  her  two  footmen  half  a  year's  wages,  £50. 

"  Teaz.  'Sdeath  and  fury !  does  she  give  her  footmen  a 
hundred  a  year  ? 

"  Jarv.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think,  indeed,  she  has  rather  made 
a  good  bargain,  for  they  find  their  own  bags  and  bouquets. 

"  Teaz.  Bags  and  bouquets  for  footmen ! — halters  and  basti- 
nadoes ! 

Jarv.  '  Paid  for  my  lady's  own  nosegays,  60L* 

"  Tmz.  Fifty  pounds  for  flowers !  enough  to  turn  the  Pan- 
theon into  a  green-hottse,  and  give  a  Fete  Champetre  at 
Christmas. 

**  Lady  Teaz.  Lord,  Sir  Peter,  I  wonder  you  should  grudge 
me  the  most  innocent  articles  in  dress — and  then,  lor  the 
expense— flowers  cannot  be  cheaper  in  winter — you  should 
fiiM.  fault  with  the  climate,  and  not  with  me.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it  was  spring  all  the  year  round, 
and  roses  grew  under  one's  feet. 

"  Sir  P,  Nay,  but,  madam,  then  you  would  not  wear  them; 
but  try  snow-balls,  and  icicles.  But  tell  me,  madam,  how 
can  you  feel  any  satisfaction  in  wearing  these,  when  you 
mi§^t  reflect  that  one  of  the  rose-buds  would  have  furnished 
a  poor  iuaUj  with  a  dinner? 


(  BHERIDAlt. 


•I 

our  paidoi^i^H 
-ule,  whr  da  ^B 


*'  iMdy  T.  Upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter,  begging  your  p 
that  is  a  Tery  absurd  way  of  arguing.     By  that  rule,  why  dd  ' 
you  indulge  in  the  least  auperfluity  1     I  dare  awear  a  beggap 
might  dine  tolerably  on  your  greatcoat,  or  sup  off  your  laced 
waialcoat— Bay,  I  dare  say,  he  wouldn't  eat  yoar  golil-headed 
oaiie  in  a  week.     Indeed,  if  you  would  reserve  nothing  but  ■ 
nocessarici},  you  should  ^ve  the  first  poor  man  you  meet  your  J 
,wig.  and  walk  the  streets  in  your  night-cap,  which,  you  knowJ 
becomes  you  very  much. 

"  Sir  P.  Well,  go  on  lo  the  articles. 

"  Jnrv.  \readmg.)  '  Fruit  for  my  lady'a  monkey,  £3  j 
week.' 

"  Sir  P.  Five  pounds  for  the  monkey ! — why  'tis  a  desser 
for  an  alderman ! 

■'  Lady  T.  Why,  Sir  Peter,  would  you  starve  the  poor  ni 
tnal  ?  1  dure  swear  be  lives  as  reasouably  as  other  monkej 
do, 

■■  Sir  P.  Well,  well,  go  on. 

"  Jan.  •  China  for  ditto' 

"  Sir  P.  What,  does  he  eat  out  of  cliina? 

"  Lady  T.  Repairing  china  that  he  breaks — and  I  am  sure 
uo  monkey  brealts  less. 

"Jan:  'Paid  Mr.  Warren  for  perfumes — milk  of  i-oses, 

m.' 

"  Lrtdy  T.  Very  reasonable- 

"  Sir  P.  'Sdeath,  madam,  if  you  had  been  bum  to  those 
expensea  I  should  not  have  been  so  much  amazed ;  but  I  took 
you,  madam,  an  honest  country  squire's  daughter 

"LadyT.  Oh,  fiilliy;  don't  name  it.  Well,  heaven  for- 
give my  mother,  but  1  do  believe  my  father  must  have  been  a 
Ulan  of  ouality. 

■'  Sir  P.  Yea,  madam,  when  first  I  saw  you,  you  were  drest 
in  a  pretty  figured  linen  ^o^v^,  with  n  buuch  of  keys  by  your 
side;  your  occupations,  madam,  to  superintend  tlie  poultry: 
your  accomplishments,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  family 
receipt-book — then  you  sat  in  a  room  hung  round  i\ith  fruit 
in  worsted  of  your  own  working ;  your  amusements  were  to 
play  country-dances  on  an  old  spiuet  to  your  father  while  he 
went  asleep  after  a  fox-chase — to  read  Tillotson's  Sermons  V> 
your  aunt  Deborah.  These,  madam,  were  your  recreations, 
lind  these  the  occomplishmGnts  that  captivated  me.  Now, 
forsooth,  you  must  have  two  footmen  to  your  chair,  and  a  pair 
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of  white  dogs  in  a  phaeton ;  jou  forget  when  yon  used  to  ride 

doable  behind  the  butler  on  a  docked  bay  coach-horse 

Now  you  must  have  a  French  hair-dresser ;  do  you  think  you 
did  not  look  as  well  when  you  had  your  hair  combed  smooth 

over  a  roller  ? Then  you  could  be  content  to  sit 

with  me,  or  walk  by  the  side  of  the  Ha !  ha ! 

"  Lady  T,  True,  I  did ;  and,  when  you  asked  me  if  I  could 
love  an  old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing,  I  simpered 
and  said,  *  'Till  death.' 

*•  Sir  P.  Why  did  you  say  so  ? 

"  Lady  T.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? 
-   "  Sir  P.  If  it  is  not  too  great  a  favour. 

"  Lady  T,  Why,  then,  the  truth  is,  I  was  heartily  tired  of 
all  these  agreeable  recreations  you  have  so  well  remembered, 
and  having  a  spirit  to  spend  and  enjoy  fortune,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  marry  the  first  fool  I  should  meet  with 

you  made  me  a  wife,  for  which  I  am  tnuch  obliged  to  you,  and 
if  you  have  a  wish  to  make  me  more  grateful  still,  make  me 
a  widow." 

**  Sir  P.  Then,  you  never  had  a  desire  to  please  me,  or  add 
to  my  happiness  ? 

*•  Lady  T.  Sincerely,  I  never  thought  about  you ;  did  you 
imagine  that  age  was  catching  ?  I  think  you  have  been  over- 
paid for  all  you  could  bestow  on  me.  Here  am  I  surrounded 
by  half  a  hundred  lovers,  not  one  of  whom  but  would  buy  a 
single  smile  by  a  thousand  such  baubles  as  you  grudge  me. 

"  Sir  P.  Then  you  wish  me  dead  ? 

"  Lady  T.  You  know  1  do  not,  for  you  have  made  no  settle- 
ment on  me. 

**^Sir  P.  I  am  but  middle-aged. 

"  Lady  T.  There 's  the  misfortune ;  put  yourself  on,  or  back, 
twenty  years,  and  either  way  I  should  like  you  the  better. 

*         *         *         *        4c3i:        «         «        * 

Yes,  sir.  and  then  your  behaviour  too  was  diflferent;  you 
would  dress,  and  smile,  and  bow ;  fly  to  fetch  me  any  thing 
I  wanted  ;  praise  every  thing  I  did  or  said ;  fatigue  your  stiff 
fece  with  an  eternal  grin ;  nay,  you  even  committed  poetry, 
and  muffled  your  harsh  tones  into  a  lover  s  whisper  to  sing 
it  yourself,   so  that  even  my  mother  said  you  were  the 


Ufa  or  wrrMniK 


onbuokmniltl 

UL  girit  tiln  mf  adnee  «id  aerer  aiuiy  sn  old  kdMsr. 
Ho  Must  be  00  eMier  bocmse  ho  codd  find  nothing  to  loro  m 
women,  or  because  women  oonld  find  nothing  to  lore  in  hiBL* 


The  scene,  now  so-  adminbly  elshomtod  into  the  acreea 
scene,  was  thus  in  the  anther's  imagination,  to  jodge  fiKim  the 
first  dxaught 

'*  Scene — ^TouKO  Puaivt's  JSoom. 

*'  Young  P.  I  wonder  iier  ladyship  is  not  here ;  she  pro- 
mised me  to  call  this  morning.  I  hare  a  hard  game  to  plaj 
hero,  to  pursue  m j  designs  on  Maria.  I  faaTo  bron^^t  my- 
self into  a  acn^  with  the  mothop-in^law.  However,  I  thadk 
we  hare  taken  oare  to  rain  my  brother's  eharacter  with  mj 
onde,  should  he  come  to-morrow.  Frank  has  not  an  iU 
^oali^  in  his  nature ;  jet,  a  neglect  of  f<»ms,  and  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  has  hurt  him  in  the  estimation  of  all 
his  grarer  friends.  I  have  profited  by  his  errors,  and  con- 
triTM  to  gain  a  character,  which  now  seires  me  as  a  mask  to 
lie  under. 

**  Enter  Ladt  Teazle. 

Lady  T.  What,  musing,  or  thinking  of  me  ? 
Young  P.  I  was  thinking  unkindly  of  you ;  do  you  know 
now  that  you  must  repay  me  for  all  this  delay,  or  I  must  be 
coaxed  into  good  humour? 

"  Lady  T.  Nay,  in  faith  you  should  pity  me — this  old  cur- 
mudgeon of  lato  is  grown  so  jealous,  that  I  dare  scaroe  go 
out,  till  I  know  he  is  secure  for  some  time. 

'*  Young  P.  I  am  afraid  the  insinuations  we  have  had  spread 
about  Frank  have  operated  too  strongly  on  him — ^we  meant 
only  to  direct  his  suspicions  to  a  wrong  object. 

**  Lady  T,  Oh,  hang  him  1  I  have  told  him  plainly  that 
if  ho  continues  to  be  so  suspicious,  1 11  leave  him  entirely,  and 
make  him  allow  me  a  separato  maintonance. 

Young  P,  But,  my  charmer,  if  ever  that  should  be  the  case, 

Sm  see  before  you  the  man  who  will  ever  be  attached  to  you. 
Ut  Jfoit  must  not  let  matters  come  to  extremities ;  you  can 
ttsyer  bn  rerenged  so  well  by  leaving  him,  as  by  living  with  him, 
end  1ft  ttty  sincere  afi^ection  make  amends  for  his  brutality. 
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**  Lmdy  T,  But  how  shall  I  be  6ure  now  that  you  are  sin- 
cere ?    I  haye  sometnaes  atuqpected,  that  ^[oa  loved  my  niece. 

'*  Yovatg  P.  Oh,  hang  hmr !  a  puling  Idiot,  without  sense 
or  spirit. 

"Lady  T.  But  what  proofs  have  I  of  your  love  to  me,  for 
I  have  still  so  much  of  my  country  preiudices  left,  that  if  I 
were  to  do  a  foolish  thing  (and  I  tnink  I  can*t  promise)  it 
shall  be  for  a  man  who  would  risk  ewry  thixig  for  me  alone. 
How  shall  I  be  sure  you  love  me  ? 

**  Young  P.  I  have  dreamed  of  you  every  night  this  week 
past. 

"  Lady  T,  That  *s  a  sign  you  have  slept  every  night  for  this 
week  past ;  &r  my  part,  I  would  not  give  a  pin  for  a  lover 
who  could  not  wake  for  a  month  in  absence. 

"  Young  P.  I  have  written  verses  on  you  out  of  number. 

**  Lady  T,  I  never  saw  any. 

"  Yoti$ig  P.  No — they  did  not  please  me,  and  so  I  tore 
them. 

*'Lady  T.  Then  it  seems  you  wrote  them  only  to  divert 
yourself. 

*'  Young  P.  Am  I  doomed  for  ever  to  suspense  ? 

"  Lady  T,  I  don't  know— *if  I  was  convinced—^— 

'*  Young  P.  Then  let  me  on  my  knees 

''  Lady  T.  Nay,  nay,  I  will  have  no  raptures  either.  This 
much  I  can  tell  you,  that  if  I  ^un  to  be  seduced  to  do  wrong, 
I  am  not  to  be  taken  by  storm,  but  by  deliberate  capitulation, 
and  that  only  where  my  reason  or  my  heart  is  convinced. 

**  Young  P.  Then,  to  say  it  at  once — the  world  gives  itself 
liberties 

*'  Lady  T,  Nay,  I  am  sure  without  cause ;  for  I  am  as  yet 
unconscious  of  any  ill,  though  I  know  not  what  I  may  be 
Ibrced  to. 

•*  Young  P.  The  ftct  is,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  that  your 
extreme  innocence  is  the  very  cause  of  your  danger ;  it  is  the 
integrity  of  your  heart  that  makes  you  run  into  a  thousand 
in^rudences  which  a  full  consciousness  of  error  would  make 
yo«  guard  against.  Now,  in  that  case,  you  oon^  conceivd 
how  muoh  more  circumspect  you  would  be. 

''LadyT.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

"  Ytmng  P.  Most  certainly.  Your  character  is  like  a  pM^ 
in  a  plethora,  abaohitely  dying  of  too  much  health. 


"  Lady  T.  So  llieii  you  would  hove  me  sin  in  my  own  dfr' J 

ice,  and  pari  with  my  virtue  U)  presence  my  reputation. 
"  Young  P.  Eitactly  bo,  upon  my  credit,  mftam." 


f  We  may  see,  in  the  folloiving  extract,  the  first  gei-m  of  on^l 
T  tbo  most  striking  passagea  of  the  play  as  it  now  esiats. 

•'*•  Spat.  O  Lud,  ma'am,  1 11  undertake  to  rtiin  the  i^harectvpi 
K  Iho  primmest  prude  in  London  «-ith  half  aa  much.  Ha! 
lia !  Did  your  ladyship  never  hear  how  poor  Miss  Shepherd 
lost  her  lover  and  lier  character  lust  summer  at  Kearbo rough  ? 

— tMa  was  the  whole  of  it.     One  evening  at  Lady 's  the 

oonversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  difficulty  of  breeding 
Nova  Scotia  sheep' in  England.     'I  have  known  insuncea?  ■ 

says  Miss , '  for  last  spring  a  friend  of  mine,  Miss  Shep-  1 

herd  of  Bftmsgute,  had  a  Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  pvoducad  ' 
'      twins;' — '  What ! '  cries  the  old  deaf  dowager  Lady  Bowl- 
has  Miss  Shepherd  of  Bamsgate  been  brought  lo-'bed 
twins?'     This  mistake,  as  you  may  suppose,  set  the  com- 
_ny  a  laughing.      Howerer,  tlie  next  day.  Miss  Veijuico 
.marilln  Lonely,  who  had  been  of  the  party,  talking  of  Lady 
Bowlwell  8  deamess,  began  to  tell  what  had  happened ;  but, 
unluckily,  foi^etting  to  say  a  word  of  the  sheep,  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  company,  and,  in  every  circle,  niany  believed, 
that  Mias  Shepherd  of  Ramsgate  had  actually  been  brought  J 
lAj-bed  of  a  fine  boy  and  girl ;  and,  in  leas  than  a  forlui^rtJJ 
there  were  people  who  could  name  the  father,  and  the  fam 
house  where  the  babes  were  put  out  to  nurse." 

The  production  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal"  was  accom- 1 
panied  by  one  of  tlie  most  exquisite  poetic  eulogiuma  erar  1 
penned.  Sheridan  presented  the  beautiful  Mra.  Crewe  with 
a  revised  copy  of  his  drama,  together  (viih  a  poem,  to  which  ho 
attached  the  title  of  a  portrait ;  there  does  not  exist  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  a  more  perfect  model  of  elegant  flattery  clothed 
in  suitable  language,  neither  fulsome  nor  overstraiueil ;  he  has 
most  carefully  avoided  those  hyperbolic  expressions  which  are 
found  iu  the  dedications  of  the  dramatic  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  has  cleverly  shunned  the  errors  into  wliich  they 
were  usually  betrayed.  The  dread  of  ridicule  taught  him  to 
^'  uhew  those  boldT  flights  in  which  lliey  indulged,  and  1 


and 
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has  contri?ed  to  surround  the  object  of  his  admiration  with 
those  attributes,  which,  even  if  thej  be  pamted  in  some- 
what an  exaggerated  form,  cannot  fail  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  partial  eye.  There  is  a  sincerity  of  expression,  and  a 
chiyalrous  boldness  in  the  ebullition  of  so  much  approbation, 
that  we  should  be  carried  away  by  the  high  colouring  used, 
even  had  we  been  inclined  to  censure  it  as  somewhat  too  gaudy. 
Garrick  wrote  a  prologue,  not  certainly  in  his  best  style,  but 
well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  day ;  he  alludes  to  Sheridan  as 
a  bard  '*  too  yoimg  to  think  that  he 

Can  stop  the  fiill  spring  tide  of  calumny ; 

Proad  of  your  smiles,  once  lavishly  bestowed. 

Again  our  young  Don  Quixote  takes  the  road 

To  thovi  his  gratitude  he  draws  his  pen. 

And  seeks  this  hydra  Scandal  in  his  den. 

For  your  applause  all  perils  he  would  through. 

He  'U  fight — that  *s  write — a  cavalliero  true 

Till  erery  drop  of  blood — that 's  ink — is  spilt  for  you." 

The  epilogue  was  written  by  Colman,  and  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Abingdon  as  Lady  Teazle ;  it  has  remained 
a  favourite,  and,  though  only  spoken  occasionally  on  the  pro- 
vincial stage,  has  much  merit.  The  parody  on  the  beautiful 
lines  in  **  Othello" — '*  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind" — has  been 
much  admired,  and  the  author  has  cleverly  enough  adapted 
the  glorious  circumstances  of  war  to  those  of  fashionable  life, 
and  we  hear  that  Lady  Teazle's  occupation  is  o'er,  if  not 
with  the  same  deep  sympathy  that  we  do  the  pathetic  adieu 
from  the  lips  of  "  Othello,"  it  is  with  the  feeling  that  both 
personages  have,  in  their  respective  ways,  added  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  enjoyment.  We  unfortunately  possess  no  printed 
copy  of  this  play  authenticated  by  its  author ;  some  incorrect 
editions  have  been  printed.  The  one  which  appeared  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1788  has  been  usually  followed,  and  although  pro- 
nounced incorrect,  it  has  greater  pretension  to  be  "  authority" 
than  any  we  possess,  for  it  is  taken  from  the  manuscript 
which  Sheridan  forwarded  to  his  sister  for  the  use  of  the 
manager  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  who  gave  her  one  hundred 
guineas  and  free  admission  for  her  family  for  the  privilege  of 
performing  it.  Sheridan  had  made  an  arrangement  with 
Ridgway  of  Piccadilly  for  the  purchase  of  the  copyright,  but 
when  he  was  urged  to  furnish  the  manuscript,  his  answer  was^ 
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had  lioeu  nineteen  years  endeavouring  to  b 
himself  with  the  style  of  the  ■  School  for  Scandal.'  bu 
not.  sucMedcd,"  It  is  ft  well  known  fact  that  the  last  aj 
"  Fizarro"  was  in  an  imfinishGd  state  on  the  very  night  o 
first  representation,  and  upon  good  authority  it  is  affim 
that  notnithstanding  the  incessant  labour  which  Sheridan  ll . 
hestowed  for  a  considerabla  length  of  time,  the  "  Schuol  A 
Scandal"  was  announced  for  representation  before  the  acts' 
had  received  copies  of  their  respective  parts.  Moore,  os  __ 
reference  to  the  original  manoscript,  found  that  the  laaC  fiva 
scenes  bore  evident  marks  of  the  haste  in  which  they  were 
finished,  there  being  but  one  rough  draught  of  them  scribhled 
upon  detached  pieces  of  paper,  whilst  of  all  tlie  preceding 
acts  there  were  numerous  manuscrjpte.  On  tlie  last  leaf 
appears  in  his  own  handwriting,  "Finisfterf  at  last,  thank 
God,"  to  which  the  prompter  has  added  "Amen.  W.  Hop- 
kins." Great  attectiou  was  bestowed  on  the  production  of  the 
cometly,  each  was  desirous  of  BUpporting  the  new  manager. 
Garrick,  as  we  learn  from  Murphy,  was  never  known  on  any 
fbnneT  occasion  to  be  more  anxious  for  a  favourite  piece ;  he 
was  proud  of  the  new  manager,  and  in  a  triumphant  manner 
boasted  of  the  genius  to  whom  he  had  consigned  the  conduct 
of  the  theatre.  Amongst  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  upon 
Sheridan,  a  ready  reply  to  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  e^alt 
th«  Roscius,  at  the  expense  of  the  new  candidate  for  fame, 
bts  been  recorded.  "Tbis  is  but  a  single  ploy,"  observed 
tho  critic.  "  and  in  the  long  run  nil!  be  but  a  slender  help 
b>  support  the  theatre.  To  you  Mr.  Garrick.  I  must  say  ihe 
Atlaa  that  propped  the  stage  has  left  hia  station."  "  Has 
he?"  said  Garrick;  "if  that  be  the  case  he  has  found  uoolher 
HeKnloe  to  succeed  him."  Isaac  Reed  has,  in  the  ■'  Biogra- 
pbia  Dramatica,"  very  slightly  alluded  to  an  assertion  tliiit  "ha^ 
been  made  that  the  plan  was  taken  from  a  manuscript  which 
had  been  previously  delivered  at  Drury  Lane  by  a  young  lady, 
who  afterwards  died  of  a  pectoral  disease ;  he  observes  that 
ihis  is  probably  mere  scandal,  founded  on  envy  of  the  great 
success  of  the  piece.  Dr.  "Watkins  has  somewhat  laboriously 
expatisted  on  this  report,  and  drawn  upon  himself  the  severe 
censure  of  Moore,  who  was  enabled  to  detect  the  falsehood. 
and  to  show  how  utterly  unfounded  was  the  stupid  rumour: 
not  content  with  borrowing  this  idea  from  Isaac  Reed,  ar' 
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setting  it  off  with  as  miK^  ingenuity  as  lie  oonld  muster,  Z)r 
Watkins  throws  out  a  surmise  that  Mrs.  £&eridan  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  rank  ef  the  first  dramatio  writer  of  the 
daj  ought  to  have  been  assigned.  He  indolges  too  in  some 
hypercritical  remarks,  which  are  only  worthy  oi  notice,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  anxiety  oi  ^e  biographer  to  scrape  up  from  every 
souree  some  material  for  his  labour,  regardless  both  of  the 
ns^ess  information  he  was  bestowing,  and  the  nothingness  of 
the  detraction  to  which  he  was  giving  circulation.  In  spite 
of'all  that  has  been  written,  from  tiie  first  night  of  its  perform- 
anee  up  to  the  present  hour,  the  '*  School  for  Scandal "  has 
maintained  its  position,  and  even  when  indifferently  brought 
forward  proves  an  unceasing  attraction.  Its  uninterrupted 
run,  its  certainty  of  producing  money  to  the  treasury,  its  col- 
lecting together  all  the  playgoers,  are  the  best  proofs  of  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held;  its  intrinsic  merit  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  Cumberland,  the  irritable  opponent  of 
all  merit  but  his  own,  has  praised  the  judicious  introduction  of 
the  screen ;  but  there  is  an  anecdote  on  record  that  he  was 
with  his  young  family  at  an  early  performance  oi  the  *'  School 
for  Scandal ; "  they  were  seated  in  the  stage  box,  the  little  chil- 
dren screamed  with  delight,  but  the  less  easily  pleased  fretful 
author  pinched  them,  exclaiming,  '*  What  are  you  laughing  at, 
my  dear  little  folks  ?  jrou  should  not  laugh,  my  angels,  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at ! "  and  then  in  an  under  tone,  **  keep  still, 
you  little  dunces."  When  Sheridan  was  told  of  this,  he  said 
"it  was  ungrat^ul  of  Cumberland  to  have  been  displeased 
with  his  children  for  laughing  at  my  comedy,  for  when  I 
went  to  see  his  tragedy  I  laughed  from  beginning  to  end." 

There  is  another  version  of  the  story  extant ;  ^r  the  friends 
of  Sheridan  were  most  anxious  to  find  a  reason  for  the  hostile 
feelings  which  he  was  supposed  to  bear  towards  Cumberland, 
and  which  induced  him  to  use  such  an  unmerciful  rod  of 
flagellation  in  the  "Critic."  It  is,  that  Sheridan  being  most 
anxious  to  collect  the  opinions  of  tiie  acknowledged  judges  of 
dramatic  merit,  earnestly  asked  what  Mr.  Cumberland  had 
said  on  the  first  night  of  the  performance ;  *'  not  a  syllable," 
was  the  answer.  **  But  did  he  seem  amused  ?"  "  Why,  faith, 
he  might  have  been  hun^  up  beside  Uncle  Oliver^s  picture. 
He  had  the  damned  disii^eriting  countenance,  Im^  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  walls,  he  never  moved  a  musde.** 
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"Devilish  ungmleful  that,"  said  Sheridan,  "for  I  sat  out 
tmgedj  Inst  week,  and  latighed  from  beginning  to  end."    Cl 
heriaiid,  however,  moat  strenuously  denied  that  he  was  present 
when  the  "School  for  Scandal"  was  first  performed.     Tho 
lii^'edy  alluded  to  is  said  to  be  the  "  Carmelites,"  which  was 
the  theme  of  ridicule  of  Sheridan's  friends ;  in  the  "  Rolliad" 
they  hcnp  upon  it  the  most  extravagant  and  ludicrous  praise, 
calling  Cumberland  '■  the  most  exsdted  genius  of  the  present 
iige,"iLnd  in  describing  tliis  tragedy,  say,  "the  beauties  of  whioh 
we  will  venture  confidentfy  to  o-ssort  will  be  admired 
foil  when  those  of  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  Otway.  Southeme 
Bowe  shall  no  longer  be  lield  in  estimaUon."     Again,  "' 
readers,  we  trust,  will  pardon  our  having  been  diverted  fi 
the  task  we  have  undertaken,  by  the  sati.sfaction  of  dwelli 
upon  a  few  of  the  many  beauties  of  this  justly  popular  an3 
universally  admired  tragedy,  which,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
inllnitely  surpasses  eveiy  other  theatrical  composition,  being 
in  truth  au  assembli^e  of  every  possible  dramatic  excellence; 
nor  do  we  believe  that  any  production,  whether  of  ancient  QT 
modem  date,  can  exhibit  &  more  uncommon  and  peculiar 
Belecticn  of  language,  a  greater  variety  of  surprisiog  incideots, 
a  moi-e  rapid  succession  of  'extraordinary  discoveries,  a  mon^ 
curious  collection  of  descriptions,  similes,  melaphi 
storms,  shipwrecks,  challenges  and  visions ;  or  a  n 
laneous  and  striking  picture  of  the  contending  passions 
love,   hatred,    pity,    madneaa,  rage,   jealousy,  remorse  i 
anger,  than  this  unparalleled  performance  presents  to  the 
miration  of  the  enraptured  spectator.     Mr.  Cumberland 
heeu  represented,  perhaps  unjustly,  as  particularly  jealous 
the  fame  of  his  cotemporaries,  but  we  are  persuaded  he  will  not 
be  offended  when,  in  the  rank  of  modem  writers,  vre  place  him 
second  only  to  the  inimitable  author  of  the  Eolliad."     Such 
at  any  rate  was  the  feeling  which  took  possession  of  Sheridan's 
niiud.  that  be  gladly  sought  the  opportunity  of  holding  him 
up  to  public  ridicule  i  whenever  the  occasion  altered,  his  name 
was  dragged  forth.     It  was  also  alleged  that  every  piece  pre- 
sented at  Dniry  Lane,  by  Cumberland,  met  with  a  decided 
refusal ;  and  the  newspapers  seemed  willing  to  support 
disappointed  author.      Criticisms,   ill-natured,  were  hurl 
against  the  '■School  for  Scandal,"  and  comparisons 
drawn  between  the  moral  tendency  of  the  plnj's  that  i 
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from  the  prolific  pen  of  Cumberland,  and  those  which  Sheridan 
had  furnished  to  the  world.  This  only  continued  to  aggra- 
vate the  quarrel,  and  led  to  further  jealousies,  which  soon  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  the  production  of  .Cumberland  upon 
the  stage,  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary. 

It  would  be  hypercriticism  to  descant  upon  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  a  play  that  has  undergone,  from  its  very  first 
appearance  up  to  the  present  moment,  investigation  the  most 
severe;  that  has  been  the  theme  of  every  dramatic  censor 
who  has  examined  into  its  construction,  or  pointed  to  it  as  a 
fair  subject  of  comparison  with  the  works  of  those  who  have 
either  preceded  or  succeeded  its  author.  The  too  constant 
sparkle  of  the  dialogue,  the  want  of  connection  of  the  scandal- 
ous college  with  the  plot  of  the  play,  the  imitation  of  Field- 
ing's Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  the  investment  of  such  a  libertine 
as  Charles  with  qualities  that  make  us  forget  his  vices,  and 
a  vast  number  of  incongruities  have  been  very  wisely  and 
very  learnedly  pointed  out,  and  have  been  descanted  upon 
with  very  commendable  severity;  but,  after  all,  we  are  so 
charmed  with  the  ingenuity,  with  the  endless  richness  of  the 
dialogue,  that  we  are  never  tired  with  reading  it,  or  with  see- 
ing it  on  the  stage.  We  admire  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  spite  of 
his  uxoriousness,  his  old  bachelor  ideas ;  in  the  hand  of  any 
other  dramatist  he  would  have  been  ridiculous,  but  he  is  in 
vested  with  a  certain  dignity,  a  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a 
sense  of  honour,  that  although  we  must  laugh  at  him  when 
lus  unenviable  position  is  discovered,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  happy  husband  after  all  his  mortifi- 
cations. We  are  just  on  the  point  of  thinking  that  Lady 
Teazle  must  become  the  victim  of  her  taste  for  extravagance 
and  shining  in  scandalous  society,  whilst  we  feel  she  deserves 
a  better  fate,  when  we  gladly  find  that  she  is  rescued  from 
her  false  position.  Even  Joseph  Surface  is  delightful  to  us ; 
the  duplicity  of  his  conduct,  the  sentimental  hypocrisy  of  his 
heaH  are  so  thoroughly  laid  open  to  us,  that  we  are  convinced 
that  he  cannot  be  ultimately  successful ;  we  are  not  so  anxi- 
ous for  even-handed  justice  being  done  to  him,  as  we  are  to 
the  dramatic  villain  of  a  novel,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  he  meets  in  the  exposure  of  his  schemes. 
Charles's  irregularities  do  not  shock  or  disgust  us,  they  are 
punished  by  the  reproaches  which  he  has  to  encounter  from 
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vmj  one.  We  aro  happy  in  the  conclusioii  that  every  thmg 
*  It  annoynd  the  dilTcreol  parties  is  amicably  nrrau^ed ;  it  ia 
I  Uuu  reisonuiles  aa  to  tba  fiftb  act,  for  at  the  end  of  tho 
L  kct  the  deuouement  has  taken  place,  tbe  fall  of  Uia 
1  in  a  coTDiuon  play  would  have  been  ibo  be  all  and  eud 
I,  and.  aa  occurs  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  act  after 
IB  oondemnulion  of  the  principal  character,  however  beautj- 
{l  ie  the  poetry,  the  interest  would  altogether  have  ceased. 
It  after  this  oiciting  scene  wc  are  pleased  that  there  ia 
Othor  act  lo  wind  up  the  story,  and  to  tell  us  how  every- 
jtdy  hoa  BOt  out  of  the  scrape.  Of  iho  original  acting  we 
t  heard  much.  That  Garrick  was  dehghted  with  it.  we 
J  oaoclude  not  only  from  Murpby'a  observations  in  hia 
i  of  the  great  actor,  but  from  a  letter  from  him  which 
J  bMD  preserved,  in  which  he  makes  some  remorks  upon 
•  lon^  (if  time  the  characters  on  the  sta^^e  stood  alt«r 
_^  a  &Uliig  of  the  screen ;  he  observes  "  that  they  should  be 
•Btonished,  a  little  petrified,  yet  it  may  be  carried  to  too 

Cit  a  length."  The  conventional  points,  which  Lave  been 
ded  down  to  us,  are  not  many  in  number,  but  such  as  they 
ere  they  show  Uiat  the  manner  of  actmg  was  carefully  studied, 
and,  therefore,  are  strictly  preserved.  The  acting  of  the  late 
Matthews  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle  is  said  to  have  been  in  strict 
conformity  wiili  the  e»rly  stage  directions ;  the  poinling  to  the 
screen  with  tlie  thumb,  llie  leer  and  the  movoments  of  the 
elbovra  were  precisely  the  same  aa  practised  by  King,  and  as 
they  usually  convulsed  the  audience  with  laughter,  we  hare 
a  right  to  suppose  that  man,  in  different  generations,  ex- 
presses his  feelings  much  in  the  same  way.  It  has,  however, 
been  said  that  Sheridan  was  himself  never  satisfied ;  he  re- 
quested peruiii>aion  to  read  the  part  over  to  Matthews,  with 
ivbose  deiiui'aiiou  he  expressed  hnnaelf  by  no  means  pleased. 
The  persoiiniion  of  Lady  Teazle  has  been  supposed  lo  be 
one  of  extreme  delicacy,  osd  although  vto  seldom  find  an 
actress  of  n  certain  grade  who  does  not  think  herself  fully 
equal  to  thu  tusk,  yet  the  fastidious  lover  of  good  actbg  is 
very  apt  to  require  a  lady  of  personal  attractions,  of  good 
judgmeul,  and  of  elegant  tnarmers,  and  he  repudiates  tha 
flippant  uUemplfl  which  have  occasionally  been  made  to 
introduce  lior  as  a  being  made  up  of  levity,  imprudenoo, 
und  assumpuou.     There  ia  to  he  found  in  "  Blackwood's  Magit>_1 
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zine"  for  the  year  1826,  a  remarkably  well  written  essay,  "  On 
Cant  in  Criticism,"  elicited  by  some  letters  which  appeared 
from  Miss  Kelly  to  the  stage  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
in  consequence  of  an  ill-natured  censure  in  which  one  of  the 
newspapers  indulged  upon  the  occasion  of  Miss  Kelly  s  per- 
formance of  Lady  Teazle.  Of  the  high  intellectual  powers  of 
Miss  Kelly  no  doubt  can  exist,'  of  her  capability  of  sustaining 
some  of  the  most  difficult  characters  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  drama  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  her  inimitable 
personations  could  express  an  hesitation,  but  that  she  does 
not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  Lady  Teazle  the 
letters  we  have  mentioned  are  an  indisputable  proof,  and 
bear  out  the  remark  that  we  are  compelled  to  make,  that  the 
many  remarkable  traits  which  are  to  be  clearly  painted  to 
the  audience  are  beyond  the  power  of  many  an  otherwise 
gifted  actress.  That  Miss  Kelly's  reading  of  the  character 
should  lead  her  to  give  an  air  of  rusticity  to  Lady  Teazle,  to 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  line  in  the  whole  play  which 
describes  her  either  as  a  beautiful  or  an  elegant  woman,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  having  been  six  months  before  a  girl  of 
limited  education  and  of  the  most  homely  habits,  are  singu- 
larly opposed  to  the  author's  ideas,  and  to  those  which  have 
been  entertained  by  all  who  have  been  considered  judges  of 
pure  and  genuine  comedy.  The  invariable  reading  of  the 
part  has  assigned  to  Lady  Teazle  the  graces  and  the  manners 
of  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  one  who,  with  the  quick  perception 
of  the  female  character,  has  been  enabled  rapidly  to  assume 
all  the  refinement  and  all  the  manners  of  the  haut  ton.  The 
first  complaint  urged  against  her  by  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  is  that, 
though  wholly  bred  in  the  country,  "  She  plays  her  part  in  all 
the  extravagant  foppery  of  the  fashion  and  the  town  with  as 
ready  a  grace  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a  bush  or  a  grass  plot 
out  of  Grosvenor  Square ; "  "  then  the  charming  air  with  which 
she  contradicts  him ; "  the  great  satisfisu^tion  he  has  in  quarrel- 
ling with  her,  as  "  she  never  appears  to  such  advantage,  as  when 
she  is  doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to  plague  him : "  his 
sarcasms  on  having  made  her  **  a  woman  of  fashion,  her  elegant 
expenses,  her  luxuries;"  and  after  the  exposure  in  Joseph 
SorfiEtce  8  library,  the  spontaneous  burst  of  admiration  with 
whioh  he  rushes  to  a  reconciliation,  on  seeing  her  in  another 
room,  *'  She  looks  this  way-^what  a  remarkably  elegant  Uim 
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of  the  bead  she  has — Rowlej-.  1 11  go  to  her,"  are  all  evideucos 
that  ehe  possessed  those  chiinus  which  belong  oiilj  Ui  a  supe- 
rior ivoman,  who  had,  if  they  were  not  natural  to  her,  rapidly 
acquired  the  graces  which  fascinate  maakiud.  There  is,  too, 
throughout  an  unmistakable  lady-like  bearing,  there  is  a 
choice  of  langui^e,  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  defects  of 
others,  mucli  Less  bordering  ou  ill  nature  than  is  perceptible 
in  an;  of  the  scandalous  school,  and  a  purer  sense  of  honour, 
after  the  almost  fatal  error  into  which  she  had  fallen,  expressed 
in  the  determined  tone  of  contrition,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
worldlj  yiews  of  man,  which  must  impress  us  with  the  convic- 
tion of  her  being  endowed  with  the  perception  of  what  was  most 
appreciated  in  society,  and  with  a  tact  of  the  highest  order. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  dramatist  who  more  thoroughly 
understood  ihe  exact  province  of  comedy  than  did  Sherii'  " 
no  one  could  excite  in  us  more  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
follies  and  inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  no  one 
portray  them  better,  and  certoiuiy  uo  one  has  ever  interested 
us  more,  even  in  the  impeiiections  and  immoralities  of  his 
personages.     Whatever  Wits  and  vices  they  may  exhibiu  they 
are  portrayed  so  as  to  instruct  our  understanding,  but  not 
to  shock  our  feelings.     Hia  object  has  been  to  amuse,  ev 
where  he  censures,  and  the  punishment  which  he  inflicts, 
that  ridicule  and  e.iposure  which  are  more  mortifying  t' 
any  indignation  or  anger.     It  is  not  only  a  picture  of 
manners  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  but  the  general 
tures  are  those  which  will  be  perceptible  in  all  ages  am 
times,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  privileged  class  in  soci 
I  from  the  others  by  social  and  domestic  di 
There  will  always  be  uxorious  husbands,  con6dii 
women,  irascible  fathers,  careless  spendthrifts,  romantic  g' ' 
hypocrites,  and  slanderers ;  such  characWrs,  modified  by 
cumstances,  and  by  national  habits,  will  exist  in  every 
in  every  clime.     He  has  not  slightly  sketched  these 
t«rs.  but  has  displayed  them  in  all  ijieir  full  vigour; 
mode  Ibem  by  the  skill  of  his  dialogue  their  own  p 
each  betrays  his  own  obliquities ;  there  is  no  forced  i 
deceive  the  audience ;  until  the  development  of  the  plot 
brought  about,  incidents  follow  one  upon  another  which 
plain  the  position  of  each  actor  in  the  drama,  and  we 
eradually  led  on  to  take  a  ivarm  interest  in  the  success 
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each,  even  when  vte  find  that  we  are  hordering  on  dislike  of 
the  selfishness  and  immoral  tendency  which  are  beginning  to 
show  themselves.  It  is  not  only  the  inventive  and  creative 
faculty  that  we  admire  in  the  fable,  but  the  light  play  of  wit 
with  which  the  conversation  abounds ;  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
good  company,  that  every  man  is  striving  to  be  clever  and 
entertaining  to  his  neighbour,  and  there  is  nothing  so  flatter- 
ing to  our  vanity  as  to  find  that  the  amusing  persons,  amongst 
whom  we  chance  to  be  mingling,  are  exerting  themselves  to 
please  us,  that  they  are  unloading  the  stores  of  their  intellect 
for  the  purpose  of  making  us  satisfied  with  ourselves.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  heighten  the  efiect  by  the  sallies  of  a 
sportive  wit,  but  there  is  no  caricature,  no  exaggeration. 
There  is  nothing  improbable,  nothing  but  what  may  have 
occurred,  every  thing  is  perspicuous  and  easily  developed. 
We  have  neither  our  hopes  nor  our  fears  painfully  excited, 
but  every  thing  that  passes  before  us  inspires  us  with  the 
confidence  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  laugh  at  the 
exposure  of  the  follies  of  the  world,  the  mistaken  views  of 
men,  the  rogueries  of  some,  the  foibles  of  others,  and  that 
these  are  often  blended  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite our  mirth  and  our  good  feeling,  and  to  dispel  the  gloom 
which  the  realities  of  life  are  too  often  calculated  to  collect. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  con- 
tains an  examination  into  the  merits  of  Moore  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Sheridan,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  works  of  Machia- 
velli,  by  Macauley,  which  has  been  much  admired  for  its  depth 
of  thought  and  its  terseness  of  expression ;  a  few  sentences 
have  been  often  quoted  from  it  on  the  subject  of  Sheridan's 
plays,  and  Leigh  Hirnt,  in  his  brief  but  brilliant  sketch  of 
Sheridan,  has  placed  them  in  juxtaposition  with  an  extract 
from  one  of  Hazlitt's  lectures  on  the  comic  writers.  We 
have  thus  the  bane  and  antidote  before  us.  To  the  comedies 
of  Machiavelli,  the  reviewer  apportions  the  correct  and  vigor- 
ous delineation  of  human  nature,  and  considers  that  this  is 
the  highest  kind  of  excellence.  He  believes  that  comedy  is 
corrupted  by  wit.  To  Congreve  and  to  Sheridan  he  imputes 
their  having  deeply  injured  the  comedy  of  England.  He 
admits  that  they  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  of  polished 
taste,  but  that  their  indiscriminate  prodigality  of  sparkling 
language  produces  a  dazzling  glare,  and  that  they  unhappily 
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maAa  all  their  characters  in  their  on-n  likeness. 
confess  th&t  we  cannot  assent  to  the  axiom  laid  down  that  tha 
real  object  of  Uie  drama  is  the  UKhihition  of  the  hutnau  cha- 
ncter.  We  would  rather  look  to  the  comedy  as  not  only 
a  repreEenlBtion  of  what  is  amusing  in  character,  and  in  the 
contrast  of  situations  and  comhinations,  but  a^  a  picture  of 
the  manaere,  the  feelings,  and  the  language  of  the  class  of 
petBona  who  arc  painted.  Most  of  Sliakspeare's  comedies  are 
romantic  love  IaIm,  there  ia  no  attempt  at  a  skilful  plot, 
thdj  are  made  up  of  alight  materials,  the  incidents  are  few, 
thd  conclusions  are  brought  about  iik  a  very  arbitrary  way, 
prc^bilities  overlooked,  plots  scarcely  wound  up,  characters 
Droadly  delineated,  and  they  are  altogether  comjKisiuoiiis  of 
an  extraordinary  kind,  produced  before  the  rules  of  art  had 

?et  '■  cabiued,  cribbed,  confined"  the  human  imagination. 
n  the  age  in  which  tjhakspeare  lived,  the  lively,  elegant 
and  sparkling  dialogue  would  have  been  less  undet^tood 
than  quaint  expressions,  play  upon  words,  and  logical  dis- 

n' lions.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society  nature  had  her 
uess  yet  unaltered,  and  those  wliu  painted  her  met  with 
those  who  could  appreciate  her  beauties.  As  man  changed 
by  cultivation,  hy  refinement,  he  began  to  admire  art,  and 
aJthouBh  ho  cati  still  love  the  first  eaily  impression  tlial  was 
made  u^iau  his  youthful  heart,  he  looks  to  those  artificial 
ornaments  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded  as  the  chi«£ 
source  of  his  delight  Congreve,  Wyelierlsy,  Farquhar 
prepared  the  audiences,  before  whom  Sheridan's  plays  wi 
produced,  to  enjoy  his  brilliancy  of  wit  and  repartee.  TheaS' 
did  not  corrupt  tJie  taste,  they  were  adapted  to  it,  they 
precisely  the  food  on  which  the  public  were  anxious  to  hve, 
they  were  the  delicacies  best  suited  to  their  already  pampered 
appetites-  They  have  continue<l  to  delight  tlio  rising  genera^ 
tion  for  whom  in  vain  haa  been  prepared  other  luxurii  " 
viands.  After  the  emting  melodramas  of  the  Gorman  scb< 
iheir  eiaggei-ated  sentimenUlily,  tiicir  mawkish  sonsihiUt 
after  the  light  intrigue  of  the  French  comedy, 
liatured  gaiety,  and  its  enticing  sensuality,  we  still  can  turn 
with  redoubled  pleasure  to  the  epigramumiio  points,  the  spark- 
ling dialogues,  the  pungent  satire  of  Sheridan.  All  mt^ 
be  too  higuly  wrought,  too  elaborate,  too  ornamental,  stiU 
are  we  delighted :  we  feel  whilst  we  pry  into  the  folli 
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foibles  of  our  brethren  that  they  are  exhibited  in  their 
richest  point  of  view;  and  even  the  hypocrisy  of  a  Joseph,  or 
the  cowardice  of  an  Acres,  whilst  we  abhor  them,  are  laughed 
at,  because  they  are  genuine,  and  whilst  they  seem  to  belong 
to  human  nature  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

No  one  is  more  likely  to  become  "laudator  temporis  acti" 
than  the  theatrical  amateur ;  the  first  impressions  of  life,  the 
earliest  illusions  strike  so  forcibly  upon  the  imagination,  thai 
they  are  recollected  at  subsequent  periods  with  all  their  fresh- 
ness,  and  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  pleasure  they  first 
excited.  Judgment  has  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  verdict 
our  senses  have  early  pronounced,  and  when  in  later  days 
we  make  comparisons,  we  naturally  forget  that  we  have,  from 
the  course  of  events,  grown  fastidious;  that  objects  which 
surprised  and  delighted  us  have  become  familiar,  and  have 
therefore  lost  that  which  was  their  principal  charm — their 
originality.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  actors  of  the 
present  day  ^re  far  inferior  to  those  who  formerly  delighted 
us;  we  are  alive  to  their  defects,  and  are  not  struck  with 
their  peculiar  merits.  There  can,  however,  be  but  little 
doubt  that  when  the  "  School  for  Scandal  "was  originally  pro- 
duced, there  was  upon  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
as  complete  a  company  as  ever  was  collected  together ;  and 
that  though  some  of  the  characters  may  have  been  filled  at 
diiferent  periods  by  individuals  of  equal  merit  to  them,  yet 
that  the  play  was  performed  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and 
worthy  the  school  of  the  never  dying  Garrick.  The  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  was  intrusted  to  King,  who  has  been  traditionally 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  performers  in  his  depart- 
ment,  which  was,  however,  somewhat  limited.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Lord  Ogleby,  a  character  that  Garrick 
had  originally  intended  for  himself,  and  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  Colman  had  been  rendered  admirably  adapted 
for  the  great  master  of  his  art;  but  he  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  unwilling  to  study  a  new  part.  In  fact,  in 
his  own  farce,  *'  Lethe,"  the  character  of  Lord  Ghalkstone  was 
sufl&ciently  like  to  prevent  his  having  any  great  desire  to  un- 
dertake the  new  one.  No  one  could  deliver  such  dialogue,  as 
is  found  in  Lord  Ogleby,  and  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  with 
greater  point  than  Mr.  King.  He  excelled  in  a  quiet,  senten- 
tious mode  of  expressing  feeling  and  sentiment.     There  was 
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an  epicTummalic  style  in  every  tbtng  he  uttered ;  for  altliOQ^ 
he  could,  when  occasion  required.  gi>e  rapid  utterance  to  his 
thoughts,  he  seemed  fenorsll;  to  dwelt  upon  his  wurds,  and 
then  make  nil  the  happy  pointa  tersely  and  cleverly;  his 
voice  was  musicel.  his  Hctiou  slow,  his  couDtenHiice  expressive 
of  benignity,  and  yet  of  firmness.  He  had  llie  reputation  of 
Gpaoking  prologues  and  epilogues  better  than  any  actor  of  the 
day,  rendering  them,  when  ivritton  with  spirit,  little  dramas 
perfect  in  themselves ;  his  ileliveiy  of  the  eouplet  wn^  in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  and,  without  any  mixture  of  buffoonery 
or  mimicry,  he  painted  the  ludicrous  and  the  gny  with  great 
felicity  and  tact. 

He  continued  to  perform  the  character  at  Drury  Lane 
until  his  retirement,  uccasioually  lending  his  aid  at  the  other 
theatres  where  his  Sir  Pel«r  was  duly  estimated.  In  this 
he  took  leave  of  tho  public  on  the  a4th  of  ^ny,  1802,  after 
fifty-four  years  of  unremitting  zeal.  Although  he  had  on 
other  ocoaeions  shown  that  memory  is  not  tenacious  in  old  ago 
of  that  with  which  it  was  once  most  strongly  impressed,  he, 
for  the  la.st  [Jme,  displayed,  to  the  great  admiration  of  those 
who  love  the  scenic  art,  bis  admirable  delineation  of  the  dis- 
appointed, anxious  old  bachelor.  His  face,  which  was  from 
an  early  period  strongly  marked,  was  furrowed  with  age  ;  hia 
itf/t  bad  still  some  lustre,  but  there  was  mui-h  feebleuess  in 
Us  step;  there  was,  however.  sufBcient  to  ttni:h  the  young 
antor  how  great  Imd  been  the  veterans  of  Garrick's  day. 
With  trembling  lips  and  faltering  voice  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dreBS,  written  by  Cumborlond,  of  which  the  following  lines 
are  a  specimen  i — 


"  Fatroni.  fitreiretl ! 
Thon^h  you  itiU  kindly  my  dcfecu  woulii  tfnit, 
Canslnnt  indulgence  who  would  wiih  to  baarl 
■Wbo  thnl  relsiiii  the  senie  of  brighter  dayi. 
Can  >uf  for  p.-irdDn,  wtilst  he  panw  for  praUel 
On  wcU-DirnVl  bue  tLe  mind  with  piidc  ccAl-cU, 
Bui  piij  linki  Ihe  mnn  vbom  it  piotfcti. 
Your  fathers  h»d  iny  itrengtli,  my  only  claim 
Wu  leal ;  tteit  fsvaui  wu  mf  only  fame," 


I 


Amidst  shouts  of  applause  llie  venerable  old  man  made  his 
bow,  and  retired  to  the  green  room,  where  an  afiectionate 
OOmpUment  awaited  him  from  his  dramatic  brethreu,  ii 
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Bhape  of  a  handsome  silver  cup,  with  an  engraved  motto  from 
**  Heniy  the  Fifth,"  happily  adapted  to  the  occasion : — 

"  If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king, 
Thou  shalt  find  him  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.** 

From  this  cup  his  health  was  drunk,  and  he  returned  the 
compliment  almost  overpowered  with  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings, for  as  yet  these  marks  of  admiration  and  of  approbation 
had  not  become  common,  they  were  the  spontaneous  tributes 
of  high  and  honourable  affection  ;  as  such  they  were  offered,  as 
such  accepted.  The  lavish  manner  in  which  stage  compli- 
ments are  now  distributed,  the  hackneyed  offerings,  behind  and 
before  the  curtain,  which  managers,  actors,  and  audiences  be- 
stow in  so  many  shapes,  have  rendered  all  such  expressions 
so  ludicrous  that  they  are  rather  to  be  avoided  than  courted. 
With  him  it  was  naturally 'said  that  Sir  Peter  had  quitted 
the  stage.  We  have,  however,  seen  many  representatives 
who  have  delighted  us.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, Farren  is  the  only  actor  who  will  leave  behind  him  the 
impression  of  greatness,  he  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  one 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Palmer's  Joseph  Surface  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  un- 
approachable by  any  competitor.  So  admirable  a  hypocrite 
has  never  yet  been  seen ;  his  manners,  his  deportment,  his 
address,  combined  to  render  him  the  very  man  he  desired  to 
paint.  His  performance  on  the  stage  bore  a  very  strong  simi- 
larity to  that  he  was  famous  for  in  private  life ;  he  was  plausi- 
ble, of  pleasing  address,  of  much  politeness,  and  even  of  great 
grace.  He  was  fond  of  pleasure,  which  he  pursued  with  so 
much  avidity  as  to  be  generally  very  careless  of  his  theatrical 
duties,  but  when  he  had  committed  some  gross  absurdity,  or 
had  been,  through  complete  neglect  of  his  duties,  on  the  verge 
of  hearing  a  loud  shout  of  disapprobation,  "  he  threw  up  his 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  or  cast  them  down 
as  if  in  penitent  humility,  drew  out  his  eternal  white  hand- 
kerchief to  smother  his  errors,  and  bowed  himself  out  of  his 
8cnq>e8."  His  plausibility  and  insidious  arts  shone  forth  in 
Joseph.  Palmer  opened  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  1787,  in  Well- 
dose  Square,  Goodman  s  Fields,  in  opposition  to  his  former 
friends  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  attempting  to  peHbrm 
plays  he  was  served  with  a  threatening  notice  from  the  pro- 
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nrietors  of  Drarj  Lane,  Corciit  Garden,  and  the  Haymorl 
ivliicli  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  undertaking.  He  tliereforWi 
changed  his  plan,  but  being  ultimately  unsucr^ssful  ha  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Drurj'  Ijime  ;  he  was  received  before 
the  curtain  with  the  Bineeresl  demonstrations  of  welcome  ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  surrounded  hj  hia  friends,  and  receired  tlie 
applause  nilh  all  hia  usual  mute  expressions  of  gratitude. ' 
the  difGculty  was  to  reconcile  the  manager.  The  meeting 
tween  the  two  men  of  address — Sheridan  and  Palmer — w 
OS  Boaden  narrates  it,  expected  to  produce  something  remai^- 
able.  Palmer,  making  a  profound  bow,  approached  the  author 
of  the  ''School  for  Scandal"  with  an  air  of  penitent  humility; 
his  head  declined ;  the  whites  of  his  eyes  turned  upwards ;  his 
hands  clasped  together,  and  hia  whole  air  eiactty  that  of 
Joseph  Surface  before  Sir  Peter  Teazle.  Uo  began  thus :  "Mf 
dear  Mr.  Sheridan,  if  you  could  but  know  what  I  I'eel  at  ihis 
moment  B£RE,"  laying  ant  kand  upon  hii  htitrt.  Sheridan, 
with  inimitable  readiness  stopped  him,  "  Why,  Jack,  you  for- 
got I  icTOte  it."  Palmer,  in  telling  the  story  himself,  addedi 
"  that  the  manager's  wit  cost  him  something,  for  I  made  him 
add  three  pounds  per  week  to  the  salary  1  had  before  my  de- 
sertion," There  is  one  story  related  by  Boaden  which  iuiows 
Utat  Palmer  was  even  superior  to  the  manager.  A  friend 
complimenting  hJm  one  day  upon  his  address,  he  disclaimed 
My  remarkable  possession  of  the  quality.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I 
really  don  't  give  myself  the  credit  of  being  so  irresistible  as 
you  lut?e  fancied  me ;  there  is,  however,  one  thing  in  the  way 
of  address  that  I  think  I  am  able  to  do.  Whenever  I  am 
aiTested  I  think  I  can  always  persuade  the  sheriffs'  officers  to 
hail  me."  Tliis  feat,  however,  has  been  surpaased  by  a  more 
modem  actor  of  considerable  talent,  who  not  only  persuaded 
the  keeper  of  a  spunging-house  to  be  his  bail,  but  to  lend 
him  two  guineas  to  pay  the  attention  of  the  servants  of  the 
establishment,  whom  he  declared  he  knew  not  how  sufiicieatly 
to  recompense  they  were  so  full  of  civili^  and  sympathy;  heao- 
tually  paid  them  out  of  the  loan  with  three  shillings,  pocketing 
the  surplus  for  a  ftiture  occasion,  and  not  forgetting  to  diink 
the  health  of  the  lender,  as  a  man  who  ought  to  bo  encouraged 
te  a  good  master  and  an  hojiest  friend,  having  no  coutiued 
notions. 

On  an  occasion  when  a  new  play  was  to  be  produced  at 
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Drurj  Lane,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  that  it  should* 
be  well  brought  out,  it  was  pretty  evident,  at  the  rehearsal, 
that  Palmer  knew  not  one  line  of  his  part;  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  as  he  was  aware  that  great  anticipation  had  been 
formed  of  its  success  that  he  would  study  it,  more  particu* 
larly  as  it  was  one  that  would  do  him  much  credit,  and  with 
which  he  had  appeared  more  than  usually  pleased.  The 
house  was  sure  to  be  crowded,  for  the  boxes  were  fully  taken, 
and  the  night  for  the  performance  had  been  for  some  time 
fixed.  At  three  o  clock  on  the  eventful  day  arrived  how- 
ever, at  the  stage  door,  a  letter ;  it  was  presented  by  Powell, 
the  prompter,  in  the  presence  of  Michael  Kelly,  to  Sheridan 
in  due  form.  He  perused  it ;  it  was  from  John  Palmer,  an- 
nouncing, as, a  deplorable  fact,  that  he  was  taken  dangerously 
ill,  and  that  his  appearance  that  night  might  be  fiEital  to  him. 
Sheridan  knowing  his  man  tolerably  well,  said,  "  I'll  lay  my 
life  this  is  a  trick  of  Plausible  Jack,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  him,  except  indeed  not  knowing  a  line  of 
the  part  he  has  to  act  to-night.  Let  you  and  I  call  upon 
him,"  turning  to  Kelly,  '*and  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  him  as 
well  as  ever."  They  went  to  Lisle  Street,  where  Palmar 
lived,  but  Kelly  managed  to  slip  away,  and  act  the  good  na- 
tured  part  of  preparing  Palmer  for  the  visit.  He  found  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  a  good  dinner,  and  his  social 
circle.  He  gave  him  the  hint  to  clear  away  the  table,  and  to 
do  all  he  coidd  to  mystify  Sheridan,  who  never  would  forgive 
him  for  postponing  the  play  Palmer  seized  the  moment, 
swore  endless  gratitude  for  the  kindness  received  from  Kelly; 
rushed  into  his  bedroom,  was  quickly  enveloped  in  a  dress- 
ing gown,  with  a  large  woollen  nightcap  on,  and  a  face  of  the 
most  becoming  length;  at  first  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dangerous  illness  with  which  he 
was  to  be  afflicted — a  dreadful  an(^  most  excruciating  tooth- 
ache at  last  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  His  face  was  im 
mediately  swollen ;  a  handkerchief  tied  to  his  jaw,  and  la- 
mentable groans  issued  from  the  agonized  sufierer.  Sheridan 
arrived ;  he  gazed  with  pity  and  with  sympathy  upon  the  ad- 
mirable actor,  who,  with  his  hand  upon  the  usual  place,  and 
with  a  white  handkerchief  at  his  eyes,  assured  the  anxious 
manager  that  his  sufierin^  corporeal  was  not  equal  to  hia 
mentid,  in  consequence  of  his  conviction  that  it  was  injuring 
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the  estnblishment.     Sheridan  was  completely  taken  in  ;  kindl 
suggested  the  extraction  of  the  tooih,  anil  then  to  Etudj 
part  and  get  perfect  in  the  new  ptay,  and  never  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  trick  played  upon  hira.      One  of  the 
happy  excuses  which  Palmer  played  forth  on  ev 
was  the  accouchement  of  his  wife.     He  would  postpone  an 
gngement  by  sighinj;;  forth,  wSth  his  whits  handkerchief  to 
eyes,  "  My  beat  of  friends,  thia  is  the  most  awful  period 
ray  life;  I  cannot  be  with  you.  my  beloved  wife,  the  partm 
of  ray  sorrows  and  my  joys,  is  just  oonfined,"     He  was  ei 
gaged  to  act  at  Reading  for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  actor,  and 
at  the  very  moment  of  expectation,  a  letter  was  despawhed  by 
Palmer  instead  of  himself,   announcing  such  an  occurrenoe 
just  to  have  taken  place.     It  was  read  to  the  audience,  who, 
of  course,  felt  the  deepest  aympathy  with  him  on  ttuch  an  ini 
leresting  domestic  occurrence,  and  all  opposition  was  si 
Fie  merely  smiled  with  hia  usual  bland  benignity  whi 
gmtulated  by  Kelly  upon  the  hnnpiness  of  having  a  *vife  wlw 
At  leitst,  once  in  two  months  renaered  bim  a  contented  fath< 
During  the  period  that  Palmer  attempted  W  perform 
Goodman's  Pields.  the  raagiatrales  summoned  him  to  appi 
before  them,  and  calling  upon  him  to  show  the  licence 
whic!)  he  acted,  threatened  instantaneous  committal  unless  it 
was  produced.     He  bowed  with  excessive  humility, 
menttng  very  mudi  thaF  he  did  not  know  tlmt  it  was  theic^ 
wish  that  it  should  be  laid  before  them,  entreated  tlieir  indul- 
gence whilst  he  went  home,  which  was  but  a  short  distance,  for 
the  important  document,     AAer  some  discussion  this  was  as- 
sented to;  Palmer's  gratitude  for  this  indulgence  knew  no 
bounds,  he  called  upon  heaven  to  bless  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, laying  hia  hand  as  usual  upon  that  part  of  the  chest 
where  he  supposed  ho  had  a  heart,  respectfully  bowed,  and 
departed  upon  his  errand.     The  magistrates  waited  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  tbe  room  at  the  tavern,  discussing 
the  weather  and  the  politicol  topics  of  the  day,  until  at  length 
their  patience  was  exhausted,  they  rang  tbe  bell  to  order  the 
waiter  to  go  to  Mr.  Palmer's  lodgings,  and  desire  bim  to  say 
they  could  wait  no  longer.     The  waiter  on  trying  to  open  the 
door,  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  quorum  assembled,  found 
that  it  was  locked,  aud  requested  the  party  witliin  to  open  it, 
and  they  then  lejimt  that  they  were  fairly  locked  in ;  for  Mr. 
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Palmer,  fully  aware  that  there  was  no  such  document  in  exist- 
ence, and  fearing  that  the  magistrates  would,  as  they  had  the 
power,  actually  commit  him,  had,  on  shutting  the  door,  quietly 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  pocketed  it,  and  had  gone  his  way  to 
follow  his  business,  as  '*eveiy  man  hath  business,"  and  was 
careful  to  attend  to  nothing  but  that,  and  to  be  seen  by  nobody 
imtil  the  storm  had  blown  over.  A  more  specious  representa- 
tiye  of  Joseph  Surface  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  has  any  one 
ever  won  such  laurels.  He  played  the  part  naturally ;  indeed, 
study  was  always  out  of  the  question  with  him.  It  is  a  fact 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  production  of  Hayley  s  tragedy  of 
**  Lord  Russell,*'  he  was  completely  incapable  of  giving  etfect 
to  the  character  of  Lord  Russell,  as  he  had  as  usual  neglected 
to  study  it ;  but  as  he  knew  the  tragedy  of  the  '*  Earl  of  Essex," 
and  that  there  was  some  similanty  in  the  fatje  of  the  two 
heroes,  he  very  dexterously  recited  passages  from  that  play, 
contriving  to  fit  them  in,  so  that  the  audience  never  discovered 
his  incapacity.  With  all  his  fiBiults — and  they  were  many — ^he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  public ;  he  was  al- 
ways hailed  with  loud  approbation ;  he  appeared  to  have  been 
made  for  the  profession,  and  trod  the  stage  as  no  other  man 
could  do.  There  was  something  in  his  departure  from  the 
great  scene  of  life  that  created  considerable  sensation.  He 
was  performing  at  Liverpool  the  character  of  the  Stranger, 
and  had  just  pronounced  the  words,  **  there  is  another  and  a 
better  world,"  when  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  It  does  not  appear  that,  as  has 
generally  been  received,  he  died  instantaneously ;  but  from 
the  moment  of  his  fall  upon  the  stage  there  were  but  feeble 
indications  of  existence. 

Charles  Surface  fell  to  the  lot  of  William  Smith,  who  has 
been  characterized  by  Churchill  in  the  "  Rosciad,"  as  "  Smith 
the  genteel,  the  airy,  and  the  smart."  All  agree  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  elegant  men  of  the  day,  his  acquirements 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  had  received  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion, and  had  completed  his  studies  with  much  credit  to  him- 
self at  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  into  the  highest  circles 
of  society,  and  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  his  manners.  He  had  many  of  those  qualifications  which 
enabled  him  to  perform  respectably  in  tragedy,  but  he  never 
attained  any  thing  like  excellence  in  that  walk.     In  comedy. 
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hone\cr.  as  the  fii»  gentlemui,  his  powers  were  uiiiverMl^ 
acknowledged.  The  graeea  of  his  person,  the  elegance  of  hia 
raonneTs,  and  the  digni^  of  hb  deportment,  ndmirabl<r  quali- 
fied him  for  that  character.  The  style  of  the  man  moving  in 
ffood  society,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  eBseatially  different 
w>m  what  it  now  is.  The  dress,  the  distinctions,  the  ucquire- 
nents  necessary,  were  so  unlilie  any  thing  which  we  now  see, 
that  ve  am  form  but  an  indilSerent  idea  of  the  qualifications 
demanded  for  the  ttocompliahed  actor  in  this  walk.  Then 
was  more  stage  effect  then  even  in  private  life  ;  the  powdered 
hair,  the  folding  hat.  the  sword,  the  short  breeches  with 
buckles,  tlie  embroidered  coat,  the  ruffles,  and  alt  the  accesso- 
liee  of  dress,  served  to  distinguish  the  cluss ;  douciitg  a  mi- 
nuet, fencing,  and  fashionable  raillery  were  amongst  the  in> 
dispensable  accomplishments  To  portmy  upon  the  stage  a 
man  of  the  true  school  of  gentility  required  pretensions  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  and  Smith  possessed  these  m  a  singular  de- 
gree, and  he  gave  to  Charles  Surfece  all  that  finish  for' which 
he  was  remarkable.  He  hod  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  Gen- 
tlemitu  Smith  from  hia  nnvarymg  exhibition  of  an  nir  of 
distinction  without  any  falsa  assumption.  He  had  made  it 
RD  indispensable  article  of  liis  agreement  with  managers  that 
his  face  WAS  never  to  be  blackened,  and  that  he  was  never  to 
be  lowered  through  a  stage  door.  He  retired  from  the  sta^ 
in  1787.  The  house  was  enormously  crowded;  and  such  had 
been  tho  desire  t«  be  present  amongst  the  fashionable  ad- 
mirers of  Smith,  that  the  pit  was  for  the  occasion  converted 
into  boxes,  but~there  was  not  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
all ;  he  took  his  farewell,  he  siud.  after  having  served  thirty- 
five  campaigns  under  the  ablest  genei-als.  Garrick  and  Barry, 
and  now  resigned  tie  youthful  gaiety  of  Charles  Surface  to 
younger  blood.  The  modem  etyle  of  fine  gentleman  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  lie  day  in  -which  the  "  School  fgr  Scandal" 
was  produced,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  picture  what  then 
fascinated  the  audience,  but  tlie  opinion  of  tho  playgoers  of 
tJie  day  was.  that  "the  Charles  of  the  School  for  Snmdal 
died  with  Smitli;"  but  that  for  this  "we  are  to  blame  the  al- 
teration of  our  drcsa,  and  the  consequent  familiavily  of  our 
manners."  In  asubsequentyearbeonoe  again  appeared,  when 
bis  old  friend  King  bade  fnxewell  to  thesiage;  he  was  then 
'      'a  retirement,  surrounded  by  all  tho  comforts  of  life; 
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Still,  anxions  to  assist  a  brother  vetoran  upon  ^bom  fortune 
had  not  so  kindlj  bestowed  her  blessings,  he  played  Charles 
^th  great  spirit,  and  gaye  an  admirable  picture  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  although  associations,  ideas,  and 
habits  were  much  altered  from  what  they  had  been  when  he 
was  in  his  zenith,  his  audience  caught  the  spirit  of  his  acting, 
and  their  applause  urged  him  on  to  exhibit  a  high  flow  of 
spirits'.  He  concluded  with  some  lines  written  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  At  firiendsbip's  call,  ne'er  to  be  beard  in  vain, 
Hy  spirits  rise— Richard's  himself  again."* 

The  two  scandal-mongers,  uncle  and  nephew,  each  having 
his  characteristic  line  of  tattle,  of  censoriousness,  and  slan* 
der,  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  excellent  comedians,  Dodd 
and  Parsons,  they  eagerly  contributed  to  the  amusement  of 
the  public ;  Dodd  was  the  most  perfect  fopling  ever  placed 
upon  the  stage,  he  was  the  most  exquisite  coxcomb,  the  most 
ridiculous  chatterer  ever  seen,  he  took  his  snuiOf,  or  applied 
the  quintessence  of  roses  to  his  nose,  with  an  air  of  compla- 
cent superiority,  such  as  won  the  hearts  of  all  conversant  with 
that  style  of  affectation.  His  walk  upon  the  boards  bespoke 
the  sweet  effeminacy  of  the  person,  the  pink  heels,  the  muslin 
of  his  cravat  and  frills  are  dwelt  upon  by  the  amateurs  of  the 
day  as  specimens  of  his  understanding  the  range  of  his  art. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  *'  the  prince  of  pink  heels,  and  the  soul  of 
empty  eminence."  Parsons  was  the  Crabtree,  and  was  a  per- 
fect old  detractor  and  crabbed  calumniator ;  he  was  an  actor  of 
great  merit  too,  but  he  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  he  did  in  the  "  Critic ; "  he  was  the  original  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  and  from  his  delineation  most  of  our  modem  actors 
have  borrowed  their  idea :  it  was  his  last  performance  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1795,  and  on  thd  fifth  of  February  he  died. 
A  compliment  paid  to  his  memory,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  summer,  was  caught  at  by  the 
audience  with  loud  expressions  of  their  concurrence  in  the 
sentiment.  A  prelude  was  written  by  Colman,  entitled  "  New 
Hay  at  the  Old  Market ; "  the  audience  was  supposed  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  wonts  of  the  concern,  and  a  dialogue 
betw^n  Prompter  and  Carpenter  occurs,  during  which  the 
ibllowing  expressions  were  used 
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"  Ciii'/ieiiier.  We  want  a  new  Bi:airold  for  the  Surreuder  of 

"Prompter.  Ah!  whereshall  we  get  such  anotlier  hangman? 
Poor  fellow,  poor  Pareona !  the  old  cause  of  our  mirth  ia  now 
the  cause  of  out  melancholy ;  he  who  so  often  made  us  forget 
our  cares  miiy  well  claim  a  sigh  to  hia  memory. 

"  Carpenter.  He  was  one  of  the  comicalesl  fellows  I  ever 
Bee. 

"  PrompUr.  Ay,  and  one  of  tte  honeateat,  Master  Carpen- 
ter. When  an  individual  has  combined  private  worth  with 
public  talent,  he  quits  ihe  bustling  scene  of  life  with  twofold 
applause,  and  we  doubly  deplore  his  exit." 

The  allusion  here  was  to  tha  play  of  the  "  Surrender  of 
Calais."  in  which  Parsons  performed  the  chief  workman  at  the 
gallows  erected  for  the  patriots  who  were  to  be  hung  by  the 
decree  of  King  Edward.  The  scene  was  an  imitation  of  the 
grave  diggers  in  "  Hiunlet."  On  un  oMflaion  when  the  king, 
George  tlie  Third,  had  cwnmanded  the  play,  Parsons,  instead 
of  saying  the  words  set  down  for  liim,  "  So  the  king  is  coming: 
ao  the  king  like  not  my  scaiTold,  I  am  no  true  man,"  gave  a 
new  reading,  which,  as  it  was  expressed  with  peculiar  humour, 
and  a  saucy  assumption  of  independence,  exeited  great  laugh- 
ter, more  especially  from  the  monarch.  Parsons  exclaimed, 
■■  An  llie  king  were  here,  and  did  not  admire  my  9(^affold,  I 
would  say  da — n  't  be  has  no  taste."  Such  a  liberty  in  the 
present  day  would  most  probably  cause  any  thing  but  a  shout 
of  approbation;  the  actora  ia  those  times  were  a  privileged 
class,  for  whom  the  public  at  large  entertained  a  kind  of 
affection,  which  they  now  and  Ihen  gladly  evinced.  These 
two  clever  performers  smported  each  other  in  the  scandalous 
school  with  wonderful  effect ;  tiie  dry  sarcasm  of  Parsons  had 
additional  sting  given  to  it  by  the  thoughtless  and  imperti- 
nent volubility  of  Dodd ;  youth  and  age  each  had  their  privi- 
leged sneer  and  jest;  the  total  insensibility  to  the  wounds 
they  wore  inflicting  seemed,  in  the  one  instance,  to  arise 
from  reckless  folly,  in  the  other,  from  cold,  calcidatiug  ill- 
nature.  As  they  are  generally  given  at  the  present  day, 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the  two  performers,  each  seems 
totally  independent  of  the  other,  and  they  express  their 
villanous  fancies  without  that  force  and  vigour  whit;h  would 
arise  from  a  mutual  good  understanding.     The  two  characters 
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are  bj  no  means  so  e^isily  delineated  as  may  be  imagined, 
and  considerable  study  is  required  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
neither  pleased  with  buffoonery  nor  burlesque. 

Baddeley  is  not  to  be  forgotten  as  Moses.  He  had  taken 
infinite  pains  to  study  the  characteristics  by  which  the  Jews 
are  distinguished  from  other  nations,  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  expressing  them.  He  was  to  have  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  20th  of  November,  in  this  character,  but 
whilst  dressing  for  it  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  expired  on 
the  following  day.  He  was  originally  a  cook,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Foote,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  and  challenging 
him  to  fight,  the  great  comedian  declined ,  saying,  "  Here  is 
a  pretty  fellow !  I  allowed  him  to  take  ray  spit  from  the  rack, 
and  stick  it  by  his  side,  and  now  he  wants  to  stick  me  with 
it.**  BLis  bequest  of  a  cake  and  wine  for  the  green  room,  on 
twelfth  night,  has  tended  to  keep  his  memory  alive.  Lamash 
was  an  actor  too  of  considerable  experience  and  of  much 
znerit,  and  was,  as  the  coxcombical  valet,  and  underbred  fine 
gentleman,  a  great  favourite. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  mismanagement  which,  at  this 
time,  marked  every  thing  that  was  attempted  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre ;  numerous  were  the  letters  addressed  to  Garrick. 
Mrs.  Clive,  the  original  Nell  in  the  "  Devil  to  Pay,*'  once 
so  great  a  favourite  with  the  public,  then  residing  in  quiet 
tranquillity  at  Twickenham,  yet  anxiously  turning  her  eyes 
to  her  favourite  haunts  of  old,  wrote  to  her  old  friend, 
"  Everybody  is  raving  against  Sheridan  for  his  supineness, 
there  never  was  in  nature  such  a  contrast  as  Garrick  and 
Sheridan;  what  have  you  given  him  that  he  keeps  so?*' 
But  a  letter  from  Hopkip^  the  prompter,  will  show  what  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  a  short  time  after  the  retirement 
of  the  great  actor  and  manager.  "We  played  last  night 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*  and  had  to  make  an  apology  for 
three  principal  parts.  About  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Henderson 
sent  word  that  he  was  not  able  to  play.  We  got  Mr.  Lewis 
from  Covent  Garden,  who  supplied  the  part  of  Benedick. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Parsons  sent  word  he  could  not  play,  Mr. 
Moody  supplied  the  part  of  Dogberry ;  and  about  four  in  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Vernon  sent  word  he  could  not  play,  Mr. 
Mattocks  supplied  his  part  of  Balthazar.  I  thought  myself 
very  happy  in  getting  these  wide  gaps  so  well  stopped.     In 


ttu  mH41e  of  tho  first  net  a  message  vaa  brought  me  that  Mt. 
IiBtnasb.  who  fras  to  pltij  the  part  of  JkiracLiio,  was  not  coiatt* 
to  the  house.  I  had  noboclj  there  that  would  go  on  for  it,  s» 
I  was  obliged  to  cut  his  scenes  in  the  lirst  and  sacood  act' 
eniirelv  oui,  and  get  Mr.  Wrighlon  to  go  on  for  the  rrmnin  - 
der  of  the  part.  At  length  we  got  the  play  over  nithout  t^ 
audience  finding  it  out.  U'e  Imd  a  very  bad  bouse,  Mr« 
Parsons  is  not  able  to  play  ld  the  "  School  for  Scaudol"  t<K 
isorrow  night;  do  not  know  hot*  we  shull  he  able  to  settle  thai, 
I  hope  tho  pantomime  may  prove  successful,  and  relieve  lift 
tcotn  this  dreadful  situation."  All  these  communicatiDiia 
oould  not  fail  to  be  dbtressing  to  Garrick,  who,  independent 
of  the  lai^e  pecuniary  interest  he  had  at  stake,  felt  very  graafc 
Euuietj  for  the  neliaj^  of  SUeridan  and  his  collet^nes ;  h» 
ends  a  correspondence  between  himself  ond  Mr.  T.  EiaOi 
"  Poor  Old  Drury.  I  feel  that  it  will  very  soon  be  in  the  baiUM 
of  the  Philistines."  The  complaints  against  Sheridan  wen* 
Btrongly  urged ;  he  neglected,  to  open  his  letters ;  they  werft 
collected  into  an  in  discriminate  heap,  and  oftentimea,  whea 
their  accumulation  rather  alarmed  the  manager,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  flames,  and  frequently  communictilioas  of 
conaideKble  importance  wer^  thus  Racrificed.  Authors  not- 
only  complained  of  tlie  loss  or  neglect  of  their  manuscripts^, 
bat  boldly  asserted  that  their  plots,  their  incidents,  and  theit 
conversations  were  pilfered  and  brought  out  in  snob  shapes 
tlut  Ibe  parent  only  reco^iised  his  offspring  by  Gome  unnii»- 
takeable  feature.  Sheridan  had  occasionally  to  pay  for  this 
heedlessness,  and  under  the  name  of  gratuity,  or  the  expret^ 
eion  of  admiration  of  a  play  not  quite  suited  for  the  staga^ 
vaa  compelled  to  silence  some  drgent  claimant  with  monef. 
Occasionally  this  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  liberalitrf;  but 
he  soon  found  that  more  were  ready  lo  take  advantage  of  hn 
good  nature  than  had  any  real  claima  upon  it. 

The  year  1788  was  remarkable  in  tiie  life  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  becoming  still  further  committal 
to  the  speculation  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for  he  purcbasefl 
Mr.  Willoughhy  Lacy's  interests,  and  for  the  introduction 
on  the  stage  of  a  musical  entertainment  entitled  the  "  Camp," 
It  now  appears  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  hrother>in  law*. 
Tiokell.  and  what  could  hav»  induced  Sheridan  to  lend  tha 

[lr«  of  bis  reputation  to  so  -wortbless  a  piece 
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is  difficult  to  imagine.  Tate  Wilkiiison  has  rescued  him 
from  the  discredit  of  the  authorship,  and,  therefore,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  saj  a  word  more  than  that  this,  together  with 
the  carelessness  with  which  the  theatre  was  managed,  under 
the  father  of  Sheridan,  excited  some  degree  of  displeasure 
amongst  the  hahitues  of  Drury  Lane;  nor  did  the  monody 
which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Garrick,  and  which,  with 
a  musical  accompaniment,  was  given  the  next  year,  please 
the  puhlic.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  reaction  in 
the  theatrical  world,  and  the  playgoers  were  apparently  pre- 
paring themselves  for  an  outbreak  against  their  newly  estab- 
lished friend,  when  he  succeeded  in  amusing  the  town  with 
that  which  seldom  fails  to  please — a  caricature  of  an  author 
whose  irritability  was  the  source  of  much  ridicule,  and  a  satire 
which  travestied  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  day  with 
great  humour  and  fidelity. 

The  farce  called  the  "  Critic  "  was  brought  out  on  the  80th  of 
October,  and  was  the  fast  dramatic  effort  of  this  great  genius ; 
for  *'Pizarro"  is  only  an  adaptation  to  the  English  stage 
of  a  play  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  larger  proportion  a  complete 
translation.  The  period,  however,  at  which  it  was  placed 
upon  the  stage,  whilst  a  species  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the 
king,  a  detestation  of  the  ruler  of  France,  and  a  host  of  con- 
comitant events,  together  with  the  acting  of  Kemble,  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  gave  a  popularity  to  it  which  pro- 
bably has  never  been  equalled 

The  "  Critic "  has  remained  a  favourite,  even  after  the 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  its  being  thoroughly  appreciated  have 
ceased.  During  the  lifetime  of  Cumberland,  a  satire  such 
as  this  was  certain  to  please ;  nor  do  we  agree  with  one  of 
his  admirers,  who  some  time  since  prophesied  "  that  the  works 
of  Cumberland  will  delight  and  edify  remote  generations,  when  ' 
the  attempt  to  render  him  contemptible,  on  account  of  some 
little  infirmity  in  his  temper,  shall  have  lost  its  point  and  be 
forgotten.**  So  far  from  being  realized  is  this,  that  the  author 
of  the  "  West  Indian,"  and  of  the  "  Jew,"  is  almost  unknown 
to  fiune.  His  plays  are  rarely  acted,  and  then  rather  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  some  favourite  actor;  whilst  the  "Critic,"  although 
the  parties  at  whom  the  sarcasms  were  levelled  are  not  even 
thought  of,  and  although  the  passages  which  are  ridiculed  are 
scarcely  known  to  exist,  proves  attractive,  and  mirth  and  merri- 
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mont  aro  colled  forth  l\y  every  scene  of  a  burlesque  which  hu 
neither  plot,  nor  cbaJracter,  nor  niorui  to  develop  The 
audience  troubles  itself  not  for  a  BiDgle  insUint  to  compre* 
bend  the  hidden  meaning;  with  which  each  scene  is  pregnant; 
it  enters  into  a  joke  which  one  would  imagine  would  only  be 
iutelligiblo  to  those  who  studj  dramatic  lore ;  for  the  "  Critio  " 
is  as  much  a  satire  upon  the  plays  of  the  present  day.  as  it 
was  upon  those  of  the  generation  just  passed  away. 

That  Cumberland  was  the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  there  can- 
not be  tlie  Eligbteet  doubt,  and  that  Sheridan  hit  bis  pecu- 
liarities off  in  the  happiest  manner  is  equally  true.  There  is  a 
letter  from  Cumberland  in  the  Gorrick  correspondence  tender- 
ing a  piece,  probably  the  "  Battle  of  Hastings's,"  which  had 
been  rejected  at  Covent  Garden,  so  much  like  what  Sir  Fret- 
ful would  bave  written,  that  it  is  enough  to  stamp  the  simi- 
litude of  the  two :  there  is  aootlier  from  him  to  Garrick  com- 
phiining  of  Sheridan  exactly  like  the  man.  "  I  read  the 
tragedy  in  the  ears  of  the  performers  on  Friday  mominp, 
I  was  highly  flattered  by  the  audience,  but  your  successor  m 
management  is  not  a  represeutatire  of  your  polite  attention 
to  authors  on  such  occasions,  for  he  came  in  yawning  at  the 
fiftli  act.  with  no  other  apology  than  baring  sat  up  two  nights 
ninniiig.  It  gave  me  nut  the  slightest  offence,  as  I  put  it 
all  t«  the  habit  of  disBipation  and  indolence,  but  I  fear  bis 
office  will  suffer  from  ivant  of  due  attention,  and  the  present 
drop  upon  the  theati-e  justifies  my  spprehension."  His  letters 
exhibit  his  character,  there  is  flattery  of  Garrick,  self-conceit, 
insinuations  against  every  one.  Garricic  endorsed  upon  the 
buck  of  those  he  sent  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  tragedy, 
the  ■'  Battle  of  Hastings,"  '■  d  true  picture  of  the  man,"     "" 

his  inflicting  upon  his  friends  the  horrors  of  listening 

reading  of  his  plays,  there  are  many  stories  on  record ;  non«, 
however,  are  better  told  than  by  Michael  Kelly,  who  relates 
what  occurred  to  himself  and  Banister,  who  were  in\fited  to 
partake  Cumberland's  hospilalilj  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  but 
were  condemned  to  hear  him  go  through  a  manuscript  play, 
entitled  "  Tiberius ;  "  his  sensitiveueas  upon  ihe  subject  of 
his  writings  may  have  been  excusable,  but  his  envy  of  the 
success  of  any  other  dramatist,  and  his  inveterate  dishke  to 
Sheridan,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  his  being  held  up  to  ridir 
cule. 
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Yanghan  was  the  person  portrayed  under  the  name  of 
Dangle,  he  was  always  busied  in  the  progress  of  the  dramatic 
world,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  considered  as  possessing 
great  power  with  the  press  and  with  managers.  He  had  oo- 
cupied  himself  about  the  Richmond  Theatre,  and  had  written 
some  letters  in  the  "  Morning  Post."  He  was  feirly  character- 
ized as  a  theatrical  Quidnunc,  and  a  mock  Mecsenas.  Oolman 
had  launched  some  shafts  of  ridicule  against  him  in  a  perio- 
dical paper  which  he  brought  out  under  the  title  of  Genius, 
where  Yaughan  figured  as  Dapper.  The  stupid  nonsense  so 
ofteii  quoted  from  Dr.  Watkins,  that  the  exposure  of  these 
foolish  individuals  to  public  ridicule  is  an  offence  to  humanity,, 
is  scarcely  worth  refutation.  These  persons  had  made  them- 
selves public  property,  their  talents  were  never  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  those  offensive  foibles,  which  led  them  to  depreciate 
all  but  themselves,  were  held  up  as  fidr  objects  for  merriment, 
the  castigation  they  received  was  in  proportion  to  their  of- 
fences, and  has  served  as  an  example  to  tliose  who  would 
thrust  themselves  impertinently  forward  without  duly  regard- 
ing the  claims  of  others. 

Some  have  supposed  that  there  are  sundry  sly  hits  at 
Woodfall,  who  was  the  theatrical  critic  in  the  **  Morning  Chro- 
nicle," to  which  allusion  is  made,  but  the  well  known  inde- 
pendence of  character  of  that  excellent  man  shields  him  from 
any  attack ;  he  was  fully  capable  of  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  press,  and  of  maintaining  that  high  position  which,  as  a 
critic,  he  had  taken  up.  His  admirable  letters  to  Garrick  in 
the  year  1776  show  that,  however  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  genius,  he  would  inflexibly  maintain  a  straight- 
forward integrity  in  the  conduct  of  his  journal,  and  that  he 
would  steadily  adhere  to  truth. 

Such  was  the  impression  left  upon  the  public  mind  by  the 
"Critic,"  so  strongly  were  its  points  felt,  that  no  tragedy  could 
be  offered  to  the  managers  for  a  long  time  after  its  production. 
Every  author  saw  the  ridicule  which  must  attend  a  repetition 
of  those  turgid,  incongruous,  unnatural  attempts,  which  had 
80  long  usurped  the  place  of  tragedy.  Zorayda  was  brought 
out,  but  was  borne  with  for  eight  nights  only ;  its  author  was 
a  man  of  considerable  genius,  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Cambridge,  having  gained  the  Seatonian  prize,  but  his  he- 
roine was  found  to  be  forestalled  in  Tilburina,  and  vain  was 
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tbe  effort,  lo  restore  to  tlie  sU^  aoy  of  those  rbapaodies  which 
SheridAQ  had  ihus  banished.  It  would  uot  be  diiBcult  for  ony 
one  in  the  habit  of  readiog  the  pl&rs  of  the  period  to  show  tin 
different  passages  that  are  burlesqaed.  Holcroft  had  at  ona 
lime  an  idea  of  publiahing  a  key  tu  the  Critic ;  &uch  has  been 
done  for  the  Rehearsal- 

Parsous,  OS  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  quickly  won  the  kindest 
inlerprelniion  of  his  peculiar  liew  of  the  character,  thou^ 
be  did  not  altogether  please  Sheridan.  Mies  Pope,  as  Til- 
surina,  was  hailed  wilL  great  rapture ;  every  one,  in  ■  mo* 
ment,  recogtdsed  the  heroioa  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
Be«  whining,  raving,  and  killing  herself  and  her  lover,  in  the 
last  aut  of  every  tragedy  that  had  been  produced  for  a  qoar- 
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ter  of  a  century.  Uer  entrance  in  white  satin,  slork 
cording  to  custom,  was  the  signal  for  a  loud  and  long  burst  of 
applause ;  "  nobody  could  ever  desire  to  see  any  body  madder." 
She  mangled  her  metre  in  Uie  most  approved  fashion  of  the 
day.  Bannister  supported  herwiih  great  tact,  as  Don  Ferolo 
Wiuakera-ndoB ;  his  whimsical  situation,  his  combat  with  the 
captain,  "  Am  I  a  beef-eater  now?"  furnished  him  with  ad- 
mirable opportunities  for  burlesque  acting,  of  which  he  availed 
himself.  Short  as  is  the  part,  it  has  ahvuys  been  a  fovourita 
wilh  the  public.  The  refusal  to  "  stay  dying  all  night,"  which- 
■was  an  impromptu  expression  of  weariness  llie  first  night  of  ■ 
dress  rehearsal  was  seized  upon  by  Sheridan,  and  immediatelj 
introduced.  Indeed,  several  of  the  points  were  instants- 
neously  struck  off  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Waldron,  as  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  was  more  popular  in  ihat  short  and  in- 
aignificant  character  than  in  nny  that  be  performed.  It  was 
eaid  by  Sheridan,  that  ho  made  moro  pjints  by  hia  toes  than 
by  his  bruins.  The  "  Critic"  loses  nothing  of  its  value  by 
frequent  repetition.  Farren  has  in  modem  times  been  re- 
ceived as  a  skilful  delineator  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  has 
deservedly  been  admired. 

It  is  a  well-eutbenlicated  fact,  that  two  days  before  the 
"  Critic "  was  announced  to  bo  played  Sheridan  had  not 
finished  the  last  scene.  EvcTy  body  was  ansious  and  ner- 
Tous  ;  Mr.  Liuley  and  Dr.  Ford  were  in  no  enviable  state — 
they  were  joint  managem.  and  roswnsiblu.  Tlie  jierformers 
looked  at  each  other  with  dread  and  dismay.     King,  who  had 

C  part  of  Puff  Im  sustain,  was  the  stage  uuinager ;  it  was  hif 
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#hpecial  doty  to  find  oat  Sheridan,  and  to  weary  him  with  re* 
mivnstmioes  on  the  backward  state  of  things ;  but  matte^^ 
went  on  much  as  usual ;  Sheridan  came  to  t£ie  theatre,  made 
the  customary  promise  that  be  was  just  going  home  to  finish 
it ;  that  in  fiftct  it  was  completed,  and  only  wanted  an  additional 
line  or  two.  His  fiather-in-law,  Linley,  knew  the  only  spar 
to  his  industry  and  his  genius ;  he  therefore  (ordered  a  night 
rehearsal,  and  invited  Sheridan  to  dine  with  him,  gave  him  a 
capital  dinner,  proposed  a  lounge  to  Drury  Lane  idiilst  the 
supper  was  preparing ;  Sheridan  assented,  and  they  sauntered 
together  up  and  down  the  stage  previous  to  the  rehearsal, 
when  King  stepped  up  to  Sheridan,  requested  a  moment*8 
audience,  and  went  with  him  into  the  small  green-room,  where 
there  was  a  comfortable  fire,  a  good  arm  chair,  a  table  fur- 
.nished  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  two  bottles  of  claret,  a 
tempting  dish  of  anchovy  sandwiches,  and  the  prompter's  un- 
finished copy  of  the  **  Critic."  King,  immediately  Sheridan 
entered  the  room,  popped  out,  locked  the  door,  when  Ford 
and  Linley  made  their  pleasure  known  to  him,  that  he  was  to 
finish  the  wine  and  the  hxce,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to  stir  out 
of  the  room  until  they  were  both  at  an  end.  Sheridan  laughed 
heartily  at  the  joke,  sat  to  in  good  earnest,  and  finished  the 
work  to  the  great  delight  of  all  parties. 

This  last  act  contains  an  inimitable  scene,  almost  unknown 
to  the  theatrical  world,  as  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  performed  ;  it 
boasts  some  of  the  most  genuine  hits  at  the  winding  up  of 
dramsis  and  novels  that  have  ever  appeared.  The  family  re- 
cognition of  the  Justice,  and  the  wife  of  the  highwayman,  is 
admirable.  It  id  a  supposed  hit  at  the  tumid  language  of 
Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  in  the  "  Fatal  Discovery,"  a 
tragedy  of  bombast  and  nonsense,  which,  singularly  enough, 
was  warmly  patronized  by  Garrick,  who  had  repudiated  the 
popular  play  of  '*  Douglas  "  as  imfitted  for  the  stage.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  there  exists  no  copy  of  the 
*'  School  for  Scandal,"  excepting  the  Dublin  edition,  nor  of  the 
"  Duenna,"  authorized  by  Sheridan  himself;  but,  fortunately, 
we  possess  something  like  circumstantial  evidence  that  the 
**  Critic  "  was  given  in  such  a  shape  to  the  world  as  he  could  ap- 
ppove  of;  for,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  Bohn,  there  exists  a 
presentation  copy  to  one  of  the  Duke  of  Mariborough's  family, 
with  the  undoubted  autograph  of  the  author.     From  thai 
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are  enabled  to  produce  an  authentic  v< 
is  a  thill  oct&vo  Tolume.  with  a  frontispiece  beAutifolly  a 
gnved,  having  the  masks  of  tragedj  and  come^ly  admirahl^ 
executed,  printed  for  T.  Beckett,  Adelphi,  Strand.  1781. 
There  are  no  veiy  Btrikiu^i  differences  in  the  text,  from  that 
which  baa  been  usually  received  as  genuine ;  indeed,  i 
in  the  stage  directions,  nnd  is  the  printing  of  tlie  dialoga 
tliat  there  is  much  perceptible  variation.  Such,  however,  I 
is  the  original  version,  we  liave  taken  care  that  it  should  4 
preserved  in  the  present  volume.  One  or  two  of  the  possag 
u  they  appear  there,  are  rendered  somewhat  strikiug  by  tl 
introduction  of  italics  and  ctipitaU ;  thus,  the  accusation  tl 
Sheridan  plagiarized  from  his  fellon  labourers,  trho  i 
tlieir  plaja  for  acceptance  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  i 
tatingly  met,  and  sneered  at,  in  the  following  dialogue,  whi 
is  thus  printed  : — 

"  Dangle.  Sir  Fretful,  have  jou  sent  jour  play  t 
managers  jet?  or  can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you? 

'■  Sir  Fretful.  No,  no.  I  thank  yoo ;  I  believe  the  piece  had 
Bufficient  recommendation  -with  it.  I  thank  you.  tliough  I 
eeot  it  to  the  manager  of  Covent  GjUUjen  Theatre  this 
morning. 

"  Sneer.  I  should  have  thought  now  that  it  might  have  been 
cast  (as  the  nclura  call  it)  belter  at  DRURY  L.\NE. 

•■  Sir  Fretful.  O  lud,  no ! — never  send  a  play  there  while  I 
live,  harkee.'     [WTiupen  Sneerwell.] 

"  Sneer.  Write*  hiinself.     1  know  he  does! " 

"Sir  Fretful.  I  say  nothing — I  take  away  from  no  man's 
merit — am  hurt  at  no  man's  good  fortune— I  aav  nothing,  but 
this  I  say — through  all  my  knowledge  of  life  I  have  observed 
that  there  is  not  a  passion  so  stron^'ly  rooted  in  lbs  hiimau 
heart  as  eny. 

"  Sneer.  I  believe  you  have  reason  for  what  you  sny,  indeed. 

"  Sir  Fretful.  Besides — I  can  tell  you  it  is  not  always  so 
safe  to  leavo  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who  write  tbem- 
Belves. 

"Sneer.  What!  they  ma;  Gtcal  from  them,  my  dear  Pla- 

"  Sir  Fretful.  Steal !  to  be  sure  they  may,  and  egad  I  serve 
your  best  thouglm  as  gypsies  do  stolen  children,  disfigure 
them  to  moke  thou.  pu£s  for  their  own 
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**  Sneer.  But  your  present  Trork  is  a  sacrifice  to  Melpomene, 
and  HE,  jou  know,  never 


"  Sir  Fretful.  That 's  no  secuntj — a  dexterous  plagiarist 
may  do  anything.  Why,  Sir,  for  aught  I  know,  he  might 
take  out  some  of  the  host  things  in  my  tragedy,  and  put  them 
into  his  own  comedy." 

From  the  same  stores  that  were  opened  for  the  use  of 
Moore,  and  from  which  he  has  collected  a  vast  quantity  of 
amusing  information  as  to  the  early  career  of  Sheridan  in  the 
dramatic  and  literary  world,  have  been  collected  proofs  that 
many  things  were  commenced  by  him  which  were  never 
thoroughly  carried  out ;  several  unfinished  pieces  attest  liis 
labours  and  his  talents.  He  had  meditated  over  many  de- 
signs, of  which  slight  sketches  were  drawn,  the  outlines  of 
characters  delineated,  and  heads  of  conversation  prepared,  all 
of  which  never  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
would  warrant  their  being  given  to  the  public  in  any  other 
character  than  as  literary  curiosities,  these,  from  the  emi- 
nence of  the  author,  are  well  worth  preserving.  The  memo- 
randums of  a  comedy  entitled  *' Affectation,"  three  acts  of  a 
drama,  figments  of  epilogues,  of  poems,  lead  us  to  regret/ 
that  so  early  in  life  he  abandoned,  for  political  strife,  the 
Muses,  who  were  so  willing  to  hover  aroimd  him,  and  lend 
him  their  influence. 

About  the  year  1780  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream.  **  That  year  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place ; 
he  felt  '  aspiring  passions ;'  he  bade  adieu  to  the  triumphs 
which  a  theatrical  auditory  had  afforded  him,  and  sought  a 
new  scene  for  the  exhibition  of  talents  which  doubtless  he  felt 
that  he  possessed,  and  wanted  only  an  oppoitunity  for  their 
display.  Amongst  his  manuscripts  are  to  be  found  indica- 
tions that,  even  whilst  he  was  busy  in  the  theatrical  world, 
he  had  bestowed  some  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
politics.  A  paper  on  absenteeism,  embracing  some  views  of 
the  cruelty  practised  by  England  upon  the  sister  isle,  by  re- 
straining her  commercial  freedom,  and  other  proofs  exist 
that  he  did  not  entirely  yield  himself  up  to  the  fascinations 
of  the  theatre. 

The  neglect,  however,  which  necessarily  followed  upon  his 
new  career  was  sooir  felt  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that,  about  this  time,  those  embarrassments  com- 
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haunted  nnd  embittered  bis  future  life. 

to  be  heard  as  to  the  pnyment  of  certain  salariet 

rhispers  wbich  gradnally  grew  into  loud  complaintB — that 

ras  no  regular  Gjstem  followed  in  the  maDHgemenl. 

regard  pnid  to  economy.     The  father  of  Sheridan  di- 

id  the  oflairs  of  Drur;  Lone  with  great  difficulty;  and 

last  80  many  obstacles  wtre  thrown  in  his  way  by  one  set 

peraoDS,  and  bo  tittle  apparent  wish  to  support  him  by 

te  who  had  most  interest  in  his  management,  that  he  was 

ipelled  to  relinquish  the  undertaking.     Sheridan  himself 

led  altogether  careless;  invited  into  society  by  those  who 

delighted  with  bis  gaiety  and  his  talent,  he  plunged  into 

tertaining  others,  which  very  rapidly  absoihed 

loney.  whilst  the  faciUty  of  drawing  from  dnii 

iry  led  him  to  forget  that  it  was  only  by  pei'seve  '    ™ 

lomj  fortunes  are  to  be  reolized,  and  diose  we  love 

d  indepeiident  of  the  pressure  of  want.     Ligbtrhoarl«i? 

ftmiable,  open  to  flattei?.  caressed  for  his  talents  by  all  who  hai 

any  clftim  to  public  fame,  he  launched  into  the  bustle  of  lifis. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  had  achieved  a  brilliant  repnta- 

had  gained  an  immense  property,  and  was  apparently 

it«r  of  large  resources,  but  he  rushed  upon  an  ambitious 

which  dazzled  him  ;  he  abandoned  that  of  which  he  waa 

I  for  that  which  was  yet  unknown.     He  neglectfid  the 

of  that  concern  by  which  he  could  have  gained,  as 

Gonick  had  done  before  him ,  a  splendid  fortune,  left  it  almost 

without  management,  content  to  be  colled  the  kind-hearted 

proprietor,  and  to  draw  money  from  it.     An  epilogue  to  Misa 

Hannah  Moore's  piny  of  "  Patal  Falsehood,"  from  his  pM^, 

and  a  pantomime,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Harlequin  FridayA 

attributed  to  him,  seem,  for  a  tirao.  to  have  been  all  that  Id 

considered  necessary  for  him  to  do  for  the  theatre.  * 

The  biographer,  who  is  endowed  with  Spurzheim'a  organ  oT' 

comparison,  would  feel  some  difficulty  in  assigning  to  Sheridaa 

his  proper  nmh  as  a  slatesnuui,  if  he  sought  to  elucidate  the 

inrciun stances  of  his  political  career  by  drawing  a  parallel  be- 

.    .  his  position  and  that  of  any  of  tlio  distinguished  men  who 

the  present  moment  away  Iho  public  mind.     Indeed,  events 

f  BO  different  a  cbantoter,  that  another  race  of  indivi- 

has  sprung  up,  vtho  would  mort  probably  have  been  IJule 

;hl  of  had  they  atwmptod   to  bring  tbeniselves  int«- 
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notice  at  an  earlier  period.  The  eloquence  -which  was  re* 
quired  in  the  stormier  moments  of  a  nation's  existence  would 
now  be  of  little  avail;  the  passions  are  no  longer  to  be 
anmsed — the  reason  is  to  be  addressed.  Men  have  time 
leisuielj  to  reflect  upon  the  nightly  debates ;  these  are  occu- 
pied with  subjects  which  require  facts,  statistic  details,  and 
knowledge  of  business;  assiduity  and  practical  information 
are  more  looked  to  than  brilliajicy  of  language  or  beautiful 
imagery.  The  representative  of  a  manufacturing  district,  or 
a  raHway  proprietor  who  can  stutter  forth  his  own  conviction, 
commands  more  attention  than  the  chaste  speaker,  or  the 
acute  logician ;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case  when  Sheridan 
won  the  admiration  of  his  country. 

Politics  were  then  more  universally  discussed ;  all  ranks  of 
society  engaged  in  public  affairs ;  the  spirit  of  party  ran  high ; 
matters  of  the  deepest  happiness  to  the  human  race  were 
boldly  investigated ;  the  attempt  by  one  set  of  men  to  stifle 
the  expression  of  the  general  voice  had  engendered  a  rank- 
ling hatred  in  the  bosom  of  others,  and  kindled  the  passions 
that  were  sought  to  be  extingiiished ;  these,  however,  have 
now  died  away.  In  England,  since  the  secession  from  active 
exertion  for  the  party  of  the  people,  of  their  last  great  leader, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  there  has  been  little  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  once  animated  the  whole  kingdom  and  led  society  to 
rank  itself  under  two  great  sections,  which,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  subdivisions,  represented,  on  one  hand,  the 
love  of  power,  on  the  other,  that  of  liberty.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  American  War,  until  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  there  was  a  constant  excitement  in  the  public 
mind  ;  the  mightiest  changes  werp  going  forward,  and  oppor- 
tunities offered  themselves,  to  men  to  distinguish  themselves^ 
more  by  their  power  of  influencing  others  by  personal  ability 
and 'their  more  apparent  qualifications,  than  by  their  research, 
their  inventions,  or  their  discoveries.  Above  all,  eloquence, 
which  addresses  itself  at  once  to  the  senses,  and  leads  them  on- 
wards, was  worshipped,  and  brought  to  its  possessor,  not  only 
admiration,  but,  beyond  that,  the  actual  affection  of  its  auditors. 
No  one  more  successfully  obtained  this  than  did  Sheridan. 

He  was  listened  to,  even  by  such  a  man  as  Professor  Smyth, 
♦«  as  a  being  that  belonged  to  another  sphere,  as  one  to  whom 
no  ordinary  mortal  was  for  a  moment  to  be  brought  into  liko- 


sew  «r  eomforisoii  T  »k!i  was  the  wondzons  power  of  ^ai- 
kut^  thit  lua  TeiicMgnt  cad  afEeeting  tocrencs  of  elaqaeua 
left  «t  is^reflsfion  Q^oa  tike  mind  that  no  anbaeqaent  secies 
of  erenta  eoold  erer  e&ee ;  il  indeed,  all  that  iua  enbgtsts 
Ivre  sftid  c^  idm  be  tnse;  dsoae  who  once  listened  to  him  hsre 
Wd  a  greater  enjoymttit  than  has  Mien  to  the  lot  of  the  most 
enthiKiiaatie  admirer  of  pabHe  speaking.  Yet,  when  Sheridan 
entered  apon  h»  career,  he  by  no  means  ga^e  promise  of  be- 
ciHtting  so  splendid  an  orator.  There  were,  twentr  rears  ago» 
al  Bath,  many  who  remembered  him  there  as  a  joong  nan 
walking  aboxrt  in  a  cocked  hat  and  scariet  waistcoat,  wich  kb 
pockets  most  deplorablj  empty,  trying  varioos  means  of  fiTKwg 
ibem  and  amnsing  himself  Amongst  other  thoc^ts  that 
erossed  his  mind  was  a  prirate  plaj,  bat  in  rehearsal  he  was 
iMmd  incapable  of  filling  any  prominent  portion. 

When,  in  1780,  Sheridan  made  his  first  address  upoo  the 
sabject  oi  his  return  to  Parliament  for  StafiTord,  in  answer  to 
a  petition  against  his  election,  he  was  listened  to  wich  great 
attention,  the  Hoose  being  uncommonly  still  while  he  was 
apeaking,  for  his  reputation  had  prepared  for  him  a  willing 
anidience ;  he  made,  howeTer,  but  little  impression — it  ap- 
peared, to  those  who  were  anxious  to  judge  of  his  real  capa- 
bilities, that  nature  never  intended  him  for  an  orator:  his 
emmciation  was  evidently  very  imperfect ;  he  spoke  as  if  his 
t4>Dgne  was  too  thick  for  the  due  action  of  the  muscles  which 
elose  the  teeth  npon  it ;  there  was  an  indistinctness,  of  which 
indeed  he  never  got  rid,  so  that  his  mental  powers  appeared 
to  be  very  far  superior  to  his  physical  qualifications.  He  was 
himself  agitated  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  and  upon 
its  conclusion  he  went  into  the  gallery  where  Woodfall  was 
reporting,  and  with  much  evident  anxiety  tried  to  obtain 
from  liim  his  opinion  of  the  probability  of  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess. With  his  usual  frankness,  Woodfall  told  him  that  he 
oflnrlidly  advised  him  to  stick  to  his  former  pursuits,  for  he 
had  now  got  out  of  his  depth ;  Sheridan,  however,  felt  that 
l^Jtfiin  him  which  urged  him  on  to  future  fame,  and,  resting 
t<|ft  hi^ftd  upon  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  I  know  that  it  is  in  me, 
m^  f'tit.  it  shall  come! "  Wood&ll  was  nearly  right;  Sheridan 
\m'^ii\^*  with  ns  much  labour  as  Demosthenes  had  employed, 
^  f^^^flf  rrftttor,  and  mind  overcame  the  deficiencies  of  the 
^tH-ditt  ''ffttfi^  *  ^^  0^®^  ^  ^^  latest  moments  he  had  occasion- 
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ally  a  defect  which,  for  a  short  time,  impeded  the  power  of 
producing  an  impression ;  but  when  carried  away  by  his  sub- 
ject all  minor  thoughts  were  dissipated  by  the  excitement  of 
his  language,  the  fervour  of  his  manner,  and  the  wondrous 
lustre  and  expression  of  his  eye ;  so  that,  when  he  ceased,  all 
seemed  to  wait  with  the  hope  of  something  more. 

This  first  attempt  made  by  Sheridan  to  address  the  House 
naturally  excited  great  interest.  He  was  heard  with  particular 
attention  and  unusual  silence;  he  replied  to  a  complaint 
against  his  election  for  Stafford,  by  means  of  bribery  and 
corruption ;  he  defended  his  constituents  from  an  accusation 
made  by  the  lowest  and  most  unprincipled  voters.  He  thought 
it  a  great  hardship,  and  wished  that  some  adequate  penalties 
should  be  inflicted  on  those  who  traduced  and  stigmatized  a 
respectable  body  of  men.  Mr.  Rigby  did  not  allow  these 
observations  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
member  being  concerned  for  the  character  of  his  consti- 
tuents. Mr.  Fox  threw  his  shield  over  the  young  member, 
and  made  some  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  ministerial  members, 
who  chiefly  robbed  and  plundered  their  constituents,  and 
afterwards  affected  to  despise  them.  Sheridan,  himself,  took 
the  opportunity,  on  the  next  occasion  of  his  addressing  the 
House,  which  was  a  few  evenings  after,  when  he  spoke  on 
the  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Earl  Comwallis  and  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  for  their  conduct  in  America,  to  show  that  he  was 
not  likely  tamely  to  submit  to  the  taunts  of  Mr.  Rigby.  Ho 
apologized  to  him  for  not  answering  some  things  that  had 
fallen  from  him,  in  the  same  ludicrous  strain  in  which  he 
chose  to  view  every  thing,  excepting  what  related  to  his  own 
immediate  interest.  He  acknowledged  the  gentleman  had  a 
kind  of  drollery  and  humour,  but  he  liked  his  ingenuity,  his 
humour  and  his  counsels,  better  than  his  political  arguments. 

Sheridan  s  next  speech,  which  occurred  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  for  "  The  better  Regulation  of  his  Majesty's  Civil 
List,"  was  the  first  indication  that  he  gave  of  his  readiness  of 
reply,  and  of  the  happy  tact  with  which  he  could  seize  on  the 
observations  of  an  adversary,  and  turn  the  weapons  of  ridicule 
upon  the  practised  debater.  Mr.  Courtenay,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing a  serious  and  grave  question,  which  involved  the 
characters  of  the  ministry  for  retaining  several  useless,  ex- 
pensive, and  inconvenient  places,  and  diverting  the  money  of 
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the  public  from  its  proper  channels  into  tlie  purse  of  iodii 
(loala,  attacked  the  opposition  luemberE,  and  observed  that  01 
liberty !  Ob,  virtue !  Oh,  my  counti;!  had  been  the  incessanti 

ntbetie,  but  fallaciouB  ciy  of  former  oppoaitions.  The  present 
vnia  sure  acted  on  purer  laotivea.  They  ■wept  oTer  their 
bleeding  country;  yet  the  patriot  "  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing," deigned  to  cast  a  wishful  squint  on  riches  and  honour 
enjoyed  by  the  minister  and.  fais  venal  auppoi'ters.  He  com' 
pttred  their  conduct  to  the  sentimental  alderman  in  Hogarth's 
print,  who.  when  his  daughter  is  dying,  wears  a  fiice  of 
grief  and  solicitude :  but  it  is  to  secure  a  diamond  ring 
he  is  drawing  off  her  finger.  He  proceeded,  in  a  ludii 
strein,  to  poiut  out  the  ansious  wish  of  tlie  opposition 
breathe  a  fresh  air,  but  implored  them  not  to  put  the  drag 
chain  upon  a  rising  state.  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  reproving 
Mr.  Courlenay  for  the  nnsijitJible  manner  in  which  he  had 
introduced  his  opinion,  observed  that,  if  thej  could  not  fict 
with  dignity,  they  ought  to  debate  wiili  decency ;  that  ha 
would  not  attempt  seriously  to  reply  to  tLat  which  had  an 
infusion  of  ridicule  in  every  part;  but  two  of  his  similes  be 
must  lake  notice  of.  The  oue  was  that  the  opposition  wta 
envious  of  those  who  basked  in  court  sunshine,  and  were 
deairoufl  ouly  of  getting  into  their  placea.  To  tliis  insiauation 
he  would  reply,  that  though  the  sun  afforded  a  genial  n-armtb, 
it  oho  oocasioned  an  intemperate  heat  that  tainted  and  tti' 
fected  every  thing  that  it  reflected  ou ;  that  this  cseessiv( 
heut  tendea  to  corrupt,  as  n-ell  as  to  cherish,  lo  putrefy, 
well  as  to  animate,  to  dry  and  soak  up  the  wboh 
of  the  body  politic,  and  to  turn  the  vrhole  into 
corruption.  If  those,  therefore,  who  sat  near  bim  did  not 
enjoy  so  genial  a  warmth  as  the  honouitible  gentleman,  ami 
tliuiie  who,  like  him,  kept  near  the  noblemau  in  the  blue 
rilinud  (Lord  North),  he  was  certain  that  tliey  breathed  a 
purer  air,  an  air  less  infected  and  less  corrupL  Tlie  drag 
cliain,  of  the  gentleman's  nlluaiou,  wna  never  iippUed  but 
when  a  machine  was  going  duwn  hill,  and  then  it  wus  applied 
vrisely.  He  concluded  a  felicitous  speech  by  assuring  the 
honourable  gentleman  that  the  most  serious  part  of  his  argu- 
ment appeared  the  moat  ludicrous. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  March  that  tbo  Srtt  norliamenlary  effort, 
demanding  talent  and  judgment,  was  maile  by  Sheriduu,  and. 
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the  muTeml  opinion  expressed  in  £Biyour  both  of  the  matter 
and  manner  of  his  speech  gave  him  a  decided  position  in  the 
political  world.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  previouslj  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  tlie  better  regu- 
lation of  the  police  of  Westminster,  and  he  took  the  Dppor- 
tnnitj  of  coming  before  the  house  with  a  well-digested  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  presented  themselves  during 
the  month  of  June,  in  the  past  year,  when  the  metropolis  was 
left  for  several  days  at  the  m^rcy  of  an  ignorant  and  leuiatic 
mob.    His  motions  were : — 

**  1.  That  the  military  force  intrusted  to  his  Majesty  by 
parliament  cannot  justifiably  be  applied  to  the  dispersing 
illegal  and  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people,  without  wait- 
ing for  directions  iiom  the  civil  magistrates,  but  where  the 
outrages  have  broke  forth  with  such  violence  that  all  civil 
authority  is  overborne,  and  the  immediate  subversion  of  all 
legal  government  directly  threatened  " 

'*  2.  That  the  necessity  of  issuing  that  unprecedented  order 
to  the  militaiy,  on  the  7th  of  June  last,  to  act  without  waiting 
for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  defective  state  of  the  magistracy  of  West- 
minster, where  the  riots  began." 

"8.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  civil  power  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, with  respect  to  the  riots  in  June  last;  and  to  ex- 
amine and  report  to  the  House  the  present  state  of  the  magis- 
tracy and  government  of  the  said  city." 

llie  language  he  employed  was  not  peculiarly  striking,  but 
it  was  to  the  point. 

On  the  Idth  of  May,  and  on  the  17  th,  the  readiness  of 
Sheridan  excited  much  amusement  in  the  House.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  made  some  observations  on  lotteries,  and  con- 
cluded with  observing,  that  "  As  the  learned  gentleman  (the 
Solicitor  General]  who  brought  in  the  bill  had  already  on 
one  occasion  stooa  forward,  not  only  as  the  censor  morum,  but 
as  the  arbiter  elegatUiarum,  at  once  the  Cato  and  the  Petro- 
nius  of  the  age,  he  hoped  he  would  be  active  in  his  new 
diaracter,  and  join  in  putting  a  stop  to  lottery  gaming,  by 
bringing  in  a  bill  to  abolish  all  the  present  lottery  ofi^ces,  and 
preventing  the  opening  of  any  new  ones  in  future." 

On  the  other,  cm  the  bill  for  preventing  desertion,  Sheridan 
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pithily  observeil.  ••  Tliat  ihe  honourable  genllcmBU  (Mr  Peil>';| 
ton)  bad  omitted  to  take  notice  of  one  objection  adduced  h^ 
Mr,  Dunning,  which  was.  that  n-hen  snilore,  suspected  torn 
be  deserters,  were  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  bjS 
virtue  of  tbifl  act,  though  the  suspicion  turned  out  to  lisA 
groundless,  they  might  nevertlieless,  by  authority  of  fona«i 
stAtutes,  be  impressed.  He  ironically  complimented  th 
board  of  Admiralty  for  the  high  sense  they  seemed  here  I 
entertain  of  the  honour  of  British  sailors ; — it  might  be  illiu 
trated  by  a  veiy  trite  anecdote  of  Julius  Cresar;  for,  like  hu(1 
■wife,  the  character  of  our  aeomen  must  be  as  clear  of  suspicion  % 
as  of  impeachment;  they  uot  only  must  not  be  desertera,  f 
but  not  suspected  to  be  so." 

A  few  words  upon  tbe  hill  to  amend  and  explain  the  mor- 
risge  act.  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fox,  gave  that  great  leader  of  the 
opposition  an  opportunity  of  complimenting,  somewhat  insidi- 
ously, his  fiiend  Sir.  Sheridan,  who  opposed  Mr.  Fox's  favourite 
views.  "  He  said  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Foi),  who  brougbt'j 
in  the  bill,  appeared  not  to  be  aware  that,  if  lie  carried  th( 
clause  enabling  prla  to  marry  at  Bi\teen,  he  would  do  L 
injun  to  that  liberty  of  which  he  had  always  shown  himsell 
the  friend,  and  promote  domestic  tyranny,  which  he  could 
consider  only  as  little  less  intolerable  than  public  tyranny. 
If  girls  were  allowed  to  marry  at  eiiteen,  they  would,  he  con- 
ceived, be  abridged  of  that  happy  freedom  of  intercourse, 
which  modem  custom  had  introduced  between  the  youth  of 
both  sexes;  and  which  was.  in  his  opinion,  the  best  nuraer 
of  happy  marriages.  Guardinns  would,  in  that  case,  look  0!_^ 
their  wiids  with  a  jealous  eye.  from  a  fear  that  footmen  and 
those  about  them  might  take  advantage  of  their  tender  yean 
and  immature  judgment,  and  persuade  them  into  marriage  a 
soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  like  mannei 
vouiig  men.  when  mere  boys,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  how- 
ever ill  directed,  or  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  intoiicationi' 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  an  imprudent  match,  and 
pr^«bly  be  united  to  a  common  prostitute." 

Fox's  reply  to  this  was,  "  that  hia  honourable  friend.  Mr; 
Sheridan,  bad  so  much  ingenuity  of  mind,  that  bo  could  con- 
trive to  gi**G  "n  argument  what  turn  ho  pleased ;  be  coo- 
gidered  not.  therefore,  when  what  he  said  was  really  in  BU|h 
—     t  of  domestic  tyranny,  he  should  ground  it  on  a  wish  ta 
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preserve  liberty.**   This  terminated  all  th%t  fell  from  Sheridan  ' 
daring  his  first  session. 

The  second  session  "was  marked  by  no  striking  proof  of  his 
senatorial  ability.  He  seemed  to  wait  his  opportunity,  and 
to  examine  carefully  the  opinions  and  strength  of  parties  ^ 
He  once  took  occasion  to  reproach  his  former  antagonist,  Mr. 
Eigby,  for  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  constituents,  when  that  gentleman,  attempting  to  reply  to 
a  forcible  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  prosecution  of  the  .^e- 
rican  war,  animadyerted  on  the  doctrine  of  taking  counsel 
from  their  constituents,  which  he  proclaimed  unconstitutional, 
if  not  illegal.  On  one  occasion  Sheridan  commented  with 
much  energy  on  some  expressions  which  fell  from  Lord 
North,  "  that  many  of  our  best  officers  were  imemployed  and 
disgusted ; "  for  it  by  no  means  appeared  they  had  not  just 
cause  for  their  disgust;  but  the  only  speech  worthy  of  being 
recorded  is  one  upon  a  motion,  made  by  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish, of  censure  on  Lord  North.  Here  he  had  another 
opportunity  of  attacking  Mr.  Kigby,  the  paymaster  of  the 
forces.  '*  Mr.  Sheridan  meant  to  speak  to  the  purpose ;  but 
he  wished  not  to  be  judged  by  the  test  laid  down  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Bigby),  for  he  meant  to  give  no 
offence  in  what  he  should  say,  though,  it  was  true,  the  rule 
had  been  proposed  from  high  authority ;  for  undoubtedly,  if 
the  degree  of  offence  which  speeches  gave  was  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  criterion  of  eloquence,  me  right  honourable 
gentleman  must  be  looked  up  to  as  the  Demosthenes  of  that 
assembly.  He  had  acted,  however,  in  that  day's  debate  per- 
fectly consistent ;  he  had  assured  the  House  that  he  thought 
the  noble  lord  ought  to  resign  his  offices ;  and  yet  he  would 
give  his  vote  for  his  remaining  in  it.  The  honourable  gentle- 
zoan  had  long  declared  that  ho  thought  the  American  war 
ought  to  be  abandoned ;  but  he  had  uniformly  given  his  vote 
for  its  continuance.  He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  insinuate 
any  motives  for  such  conduct — he  believed  the  riffht  honour- 
able gentleman  to  have  been  sincere ;  he  believed  that,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  as  a  privy-councillor,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  he  had  always  detested  the  American  war  as  much 
as  any  man,  but  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  persuade  the 
paymaster  that  it  was  a  bad  war :  and,  unfortunately,  in  what- 
ever character  he  spoke,  it  was  the  paymaster  who  always 


i  nso 


Toted'Ui  Hud  House.  Hie  attacks  on  the  noble  lord,  be  st 
appeared  onl,v  on  ingenious  method  of  supporting  kirn;  i 
«n>  ^gurative ;  biU  ay  and  no  were  epeedies  that  did  not 
ttdmit  of  a  trope, "  Mr.  Sheridan  then  attacked  the  l&ngiHigs 
used  by  that  honourable  geuUemau.  on  oli  occBsions.  wfaea 
die  conBtiluents  of  that  House  were  mentioned.  "His  maanu 
of  treating  the  late  pediioos  on  \ha  Ameriom  war  was  liigfafy 
indMent,  and  at  that  time  «xtremel_T  impolitic.  The  people 
begnn  to  be  Buffidentl}'  irritateii ;  gentlemen  should  be  earo- 
'  '  to  drop  no  e^cpreBsians  of  contempt  towanls  t^em  in  that 
■use ;  the;  had  borne  a  great  deal ;  and  it  might  be  in- 
ident  to  treat  their  patience  with  insult.  The  way  to  pre- 
it  the  interference  of  the  people — the  wht  to  destroy  thow 
nsociations  and  petitions,  which  seemed  so  olTeoBive  to  the 
light  honourable  gentleman,  was  to  endeavour  lo  make  Par- 
liament respectable.  Let  that  House  show  iuelf  independent; 
let  it  show  itself  consistent;  and  tlie  people  nil!  never  think 
of  interfering :  but,  if  Parliament  became  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  the  people  would  interfere,  and  neither 
threats  nor  influence  would  prevent  them-" 

Sberidtm  was  now  fairly  launched  upon  the  troubled  nea  of 
polities :  he  bad  displayed  that  kind  of  talent  which  natoiallj 
made  him  an  acquisition  t«  either  of  the  parties  which  Bought 
lo  direct  the  afliurs  of  this  great  empire.  His  eloquence,  ius 
tact,  hie  elegance  of  manner^  his  brilliant  converaatjon,  all  led 
to  hia  being  recognised  as  one  who  had  a  claim  to  rank 
wnnng&t  the  leading  men  of  the  age :  but  it  visa  evident  that 
he  was  much  better  adapted  to  become  an  independent  chief- 
tain  than  a  partisan.  Although  he  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  Whigs,  he  occasionally  deviated  from  their  line  of  marah; 
and  it  was  aoou  evident  that  he  would  act,  think,  and  speak 
for  himself,  and  that,  though  he  was  bound  in  strict  ties  of 
regard  and  of  friendship  to  the  great  and  good  leader  of 
the  party,  he  would  even  combat  him,  and,  when  the  oc- 
casion required  it.  would  assert  his  own  vievp's  in  oppositioii 
to  the  man  who,  from  bis  poailion,  was  entitled  to  eipresa  tha 
opinions  of  a  numerous  body.  The  period  was  one  of  great 
excitement,  men's  minds  were  directed  with  nnusual  enei^ 
towards  the  solution  of  &  great  difficulty.  A  struggle  carried 
on  between  the  mother-country  and  her  eicited  offspring 
'  tended  to  awaken,  in  England  and  in  the  United  StatA 
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tbe  spirit  of  liberty,  And  a  hatred  to  despotic  swaj.  Loid 
NorUi,  10  tlie  osUaisakle  mimster  of  the  crown,  had  aocunm- 
lated  upon  himself  the  uncomproEiising  hatred  of  a  large  por- 
tieii  ef  the  people ;  they  had  been  urged  on  by  the  violent  de- 
ciaiBatioii8<^  cSbarles  Fox,  of  JLord  Jofaji  Cavendish,  of  Edmund 
Boriie,  and  of  the  great  leaders  of  ike  Whig  party.  Sheridaxi 
took  but  litde  interest  in  this  inexhaustible  theme  for  parlia- 
Bifflitaiy  eloquence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inducements  he 
met  with  to  ex^rt  himself,  he  appears  to  have  remained  al- 
most an  indi£fereiii  spectator  of  the  struggle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  mmonr  *'  cosung,**  as  Moore  says,  **  from  an  authority 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  nK>st  implicit  belief,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  made  him  an  offer  of  iS20,000 
as  a  mark  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  talents  were 
held,  but  that  Sheridan  would  not  accept  it"  '*  With  respect 
to  the  credibility  of  the  transaction,"  continues  Moore,  **  it  is  £Eur 
less  easy  to  b^eve  that  the  Americans  had  60  much  money 
to  ffive,  than  that  Mr.  Sheridan  should  have  been  sufficiently 
hi^-minded  to  have  refused  it" 

He  seemed  at  this  period  to  be  intent  on  learning  the  tone* 
and  temper  of  the  House.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  widi  concise- 
ness,  and  without  any  ambitious  desire  to  win  a^robation ; 
be  felt  the  dififtcultiea  of  his  new  position,  and  was  determined 
to  sormount  them ;  his  judgment  and  good  taste  drew  upon 
him  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Charles  Fox,  who  already, 
iduurmed  with  his  talents,  had  bestowed  upon  him  his  warmest 
fiaendship. 

Lord  North's  administration  now  drew  to  a  close ;  the  gene- 
ral murmuring  against  the  war  at  last  acted  upon  the  sup- 
portera  of  the  premier.  On  an  address  being  moved  by  General 
Conway  for  a  discontinuance  of  hostilities  with  America,  Lord 
North's  majority  had  dwindled  down  to  a  bare  unit ;  on  a  si- 
milar resolution  being  again  brought  forward,  he  was  left  in  a 
minority  of  nine.  Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  ridicule  of  Sir  William  Dolben,  Vho  intimated  his 
intention  of  voting  against  the  motion,  although  he  had  voted 
in  its  £ftvour  a  few  evenings  before ;  this  speech,  which  has  not 
been  recorded,  is  said  to  have  been  an  admirable  piece  of 
aatire.  A  few  nights  afterwards,  Lord  North  annoimced  that 
las  administialion  had  ceased  to  exist.  Sheridan  seems  to 
have  conlanted  himself  with  general  censure  of  the  adminis- 
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tntJon,  but  did  not  so  TJrulentlj  declaim  against  it  es  d 
otfapra  of  the  part;  into  wbose  handa  the  reioa  of  govemmein 
now  fell. 

Such  wfta,  however,  the  respect  in  which  Sheridan  was  held 
by  his  parly,  that  when  Lord  North's  minialrj  was  overihrown, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Piockingham  formed  a  new  one,  from  which 
the  counliy  anljcipal«d  great  results,  he  was  appointed  on«  of 
tiie  nnder  secretaries  of  state,  a  post  which  he  bad  then  rea- 
•on  to  believe  would  be  a  permanent  one.  but  in  this  be  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  There  were  seeds  of  dissolution  in 
l^t  admniistratioQ,  wbicb  very  rapidly  sprung  up  and  quickly- 
choked  the  promising  growth  of  the  tree  of  Whiraisra :  hut 
one  abort  speech  haabeen  recorded  to  have  been  delivere-d  by 
him  in  his  uew  official  position,  and  that  upon  a  point  which 
&)led  to  interest  the  public ;  but  he  spoke  briefly  on  another 
occasion,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  reform,  when  a  young 
man,  destined  to  rule  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire,  and 
afterwards  to  oppose  with  all  his  strength  the  doctrines  which 
he  at  first  supported  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm — William 
Pitt — moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  the 
representation. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  led  to  such  dis- 
nnion,  that  after  a  short  existence  of  four  months  this  admi- 
niatratioD  was  dissolved,  and  made  way  for  that  ceulition  which 
was  esecTttted  hy  the  politicians  of  the  day,  and  at  this  hoar 
is  looked  upon  ns  having  so  far  shaken  all  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  public  men,  as  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
fonnadon  of  a  partf  of  the  people,  the  principle  of  whose  po- 
litical creed  was  the  distrust  of  both  Whig  and  Tory. 

Iiord  North  and  bis  opponent  Charles  Fox,  antagonists  in 
every  public  measure  that  had  ever  been  agitated,  listening  to 
the  tone  of  the  charmers  who  sang  of  the  sweets  of  office,  of 
the  mutability  of  the  people,  aud  of  the  smiles  from  the. 
throne,  threw  aside  every  idea  of  the  moral  strength  of  public 
opinion,  and  fraternized.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  on 
tais  occasion  Sheridan  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  suitesman's 
character,  that  he  boldly  piwlaimed  his  dissent  from  this 
BRcrifice  of  chnracter,  and  that  he  held  an  interview  with 
Fox,  during  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  change  his  decision ; 
it  was  terminated  by  the  remarkable  expression  of  the  grMt 
Whig  leader,  "  It  is  as  fixed  us  the  Hanover  succession." 
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Once  onlj  did  Sheridan  make  anj  allusion  to  this  coalition. 
The  debate  in  which  it  occurred,  on  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace,  is  more  remarkable  from  its  bringmg  him  into  collision 
mth  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  triumphant  reply  to  some  sarcasms, 
which  the  future  prime  minister  indulged  in.  The  following 
portions  of  their  speeches  are  amongst  the  reports  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  *'  No  man,"  obsenred  Mr.  Pitt,  "  admired 
more  than  he  did  the  abilities  of  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  elegant  sallies  of  his  thought,  the  gay  effusions  of 
his  £u3cy,  his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  points ; 
and,  if  they  were  resenred  for  a  proper  stage,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  receive  what  the  honourable  gentleman's  abilities  always 
did  receive,  the  plaudits  of  the  audience ;  and  it  would  be  his 
fortune  '  m  plausu  gaudere  theatri,^  But  this  was  not  the 
proper  scene  for  the  exhibition  of  these  elegancies."  To  this 
Sheridan's  instantaneous  reply  was :  "  On  that  particular  sort 
of  personality  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  introduce,  I  need  make  no  comment — ^the 
propriety,  the  taste,  the  genUemanly  point  of  it,  must  have 
been  obvious  to  the  House.  But  let  me  assure  the  right 
honourable  genUeman,  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  time 
when  he  chooses,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere  good  humour. 
Nay,  I  will  say  more,  flattered  and  encouraged  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  panegyric  on  my  talents,  if  I  ever 
again  engage  in  the  compositions  he  alludes  to,  I  may  be 
tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption,  to  attempt  an  improvement 
on  one  of  Ben  Jensen's  best  characters,  the  character  of  the 
Angry  Boy  in  the  *-Alchymi8t.' " 

During  this  unnatural  coalition,  Mr.  Sheridan  became  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  his  coadjutor,  Richard  Burke,  was  the 
hrother  of  Edmund.  Of  the  business-like  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him,  his  warmest 
friends  are  necessarily  silent ;  but  his  opponents  speak  of  a 
laughable  afflche  which  was  found  upon  the  doors  of  the 
treasury :  **  No  applications  can  be  received  here  on  Sundays, 
nor  any  business  done  here  during  the  remainder  of  the  week." 
This  was  the  first  proof  of  his  inaptitude  to  the  discharge  of 
public  duty.  ^r.  Sheridan  attempted,  as  did  his  colleagues, 
to  justify  their  conduct  in  associating  ?dth  that  ministry, 
whose  chief  they  had  not  only  loudly  denoimced  as  danger- 
ous, bat  actually  declared  their  intention  of  impeaching  for 


1  Mndoct     Hia  speech  was  deyer.  ^  «-   — 

taeaa,  but  &iled  to  ranvmce ;  he.  in  comnum  with  the  restqf 
Us  party,  lost  easts  bj  this  mconsbtent  union.  The  oaljde- 
faue  which  be  ealiTened  with  his  wit  was  the  threateued  tax- 
ation of  tombstones,  actually  proposed  hj  Mr.  Coke  of  Nms 
folk.  as  one  which  could  meet  irith  no  objectiona.  To  iritich 
Sheridan  replied.  "  that  the  only  reason  why  the  propoeed  tax 
oould  not  be  objected  to  was,  b^nse  tho^e  out  of  whose  pro- 
perty it  was  to  be  paid  would  know  Dotbing  of  the  matter, 
as  (hey  must  be  d^d  before  the  demand  amid  be  made; 
hut  then,  after  all,  who  knows  but  that  it  may  not  be  ren- 
dered unpopular  in  being  represented  as  a  tax  upon  persons, 
who,  having  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  must  provo  that  th^ 
have  done  so,  by  having  the  receipt  engmied  upon  tbeiz 
tombs?" 

The  great  struggle  between  parties  took  place  on  the  cele- 
hiBted  India  Bill,  which  has  been  universdly  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  measure,  introduced  for  the  government  of 
India,  Uiat  would  have  given  to  the  existing  miiiistiy  such 
patrtinage,  aad  such  power,  aa  to  have  rendered  it  independ- 
ent both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The  a^vucates 
of  Whiggism  pronounce  it  a  master-stroke  of  policy,  for 
diey  hold  diat,  us  their  doctrines  are  the  only  true  priaciplea 
upon  which  government  should  be  carried  on,  they  adniire 
the  minister  who  could  have  devised  means  which  would  have 
giveH  their  promulgators  meaas  of  perpetuating  theuiselvea 
in  oCBce.  These  views  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  British 
people,  who  euUmsiastically  received  the  intelligence,  that  the 
monarch  had  so  influenced  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  mea- 
sures were  rejected.  The  ministry  that  had  been  reeeived 
with  indignation  was  dismissed  amidst  expressions  of  triumph. 
Although  Sheridan  took  no  conspicuous  pail:  in  the  debates, 
he  shared  the  odium  of  his  }iarty :  he  momentarily  ceased 
to  be  a  favourite  with  the  people,  who  could  not  adniire  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  adhereti  to  his  friends,  and  vho  learnt 
with  regret  that  ha  lent  his  aid  in  the  coucoction  of  the  ob- 
noxious measure.  Once  again  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Esnks  of  the  opposition,  leajing  a  determined  attack  upun  tha 
jaung  miuister,  Mr.  Pitt,  wlio  by  a  fortuitous  occurrence  of 
evenra  was  hailed  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  at  once  supported 
by  the   king   and   Uw    people.      Shoiidan  iias   amongst  t*^ "    ' 


biUwwt«f  UaoppoiieittB;  he  lost  bo  <^portaiiilrf  of  assailkig 
bim  wiA  tnats  aiid  inveodves.  *^How  sbiJffiiig;"  exclaimel 
he»  '^Ib  tint  eondnot  o£  a  joung  auDiater,  unhadoieyed  in  the 
waja^immal  1Ib»  k  an  lUtaEnee  df  dvplieily  seaiftsely  to  be 
piiniUeled  hj  i^9f  flMtt  boarf  bypocrite  that  ever  glided  the 
fdiioipleaolagiwatBafino.  If,  in  the  ▼efj  onset,  this  joong 
BBueter  thus  tMonlee  on  the  constitation,  what  may  yon  not 
ofeet  fi!«»m  the  aooacitf  of  bis  riper  years?"  Nmr  was  such 
a.  style  ef  laagosfe  disliked  by  ^  House  <^  Commons,  to 
wiMnn  Sheridan  had  remiered  his  eloqaenee  not  only  toler- 
aUe»  but  ahaoat  necessary. 

"Die  detennined  «iefgy  of  the  king's  ccmduct  inspired  Mr. 
Fitt  with^  resolotion;  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Hoose  of 
Conmons,  he  eontinaed  to  pursue  his  pdicy  until  a  dissolu* 
tkm  of  Paiiiameat  would  allow  him  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
eoontry ;  for  he  felt  assured  that,  whenever  this  occurred,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  command  a  majori^,  for  the  clamour  was 
load,  and  the  conduct  of  the  coalition  had  shown  too  much  of 
the  old  learen  ef  corruption,  instead  <^  the  promised  reform 
ae  kag  proclaimed.  Sheridan,  more  fortunate  than  many  of 
hia  eo-mates,  foond  himself  in  Pariiament  after  a  dissolur 
tion.  Stafford^  faithful  to  him,  had  returned  him  once  again, 
amd  had  shown  a  greater  sympathy  wkh  their  representa* 
tM  than  many  a  boiough  that  had  taunted  its  love  of  liberty 
flod  its  disinterestedness.  The  next  two  sessions  were  not 
marked  by  any  vigorous  display  of  Sheridan's  abilities.  He 
ande  no  bold  attacks  upon  the  minister,  and  in  this  conduct 
he  was  borne  out  by  Fox,  who  almost  absented  himself  from 
I2ie  field,  and  rarely  made  his  appearance  at  all.  Sheridan 
aeted  as  a  guerilla  chief,  occasionally  hanging  on  the  flanks 
of  his  enemy,  making  a  bold  excursion,  showing  his  capa* 
Bility  of  injuring,  but  rarely  committing  himself  to  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  regular  attack*  The  Westminster  scrutiny, 
now  a  subject  forgotten  by  all,  was  the  one  in  which  Sherid^ 
most  distinguished  himself.  Upon  the  general  election,  Lord 
Hood  was  declared  duly  elected ;  but  there  was  a  doubt  raised 
by  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Fox,  ^were  the 
ether  candidates.  A  scrutiny  was  demanded,  as  to  the  legal- 
iJhr  of  the  majority  of  935,  which  the  latter  claimed,  to  which 
As  high  bailiff  assented.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of 
OnDEDions  sought  to  censure  the  high  bailiff  *s  conduct,  and 
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t  long  battle  of  worda,  renewed  during  the  two  subaoqi 
jeBBioQS  of  Farliament,  gave  rise  to  two  very  ' ' 
^m  Sheridan.     He  was  also  eloquent  upon 
taeBtiooa;  upon  taxation :  and  upon  questions  (wnnected  with 
^Uidia.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the  period,  he  gained  upon 
the  nation  by  his  temperttie  zeal,  and,  siugulor  to  say,  by  hia 
apparent  acquaintance  nith  financial  measures,  and  rose  inin 
consideration  amongst  the  calculating  poliuciens  of  the  day 
for  the  soundness  of  his  views  and  the  carefulness  with  which 
be  promulgated  them  ;  on  one  or  two  occasions  be  spoke  witli 
great  deference  of  the  prinie  minister,  congratulating  '"  " 
country  in  rather  an  insidious  way  upon  the  consistency  of 
conduct  as  a  parliamentary  reformer.      On  one  occasion 
came  into  collision  with  Mr.  Rolle,  the  member  for  De' 
shire,  afterwards  kuown  as  Lord  Rolle.  and  exhibited 
usual  tact  in  answering  bis  charges,  and  denying  his  co-opt 
tion  with  those  who  had  attacked  him  in  the  "  Rolliad." 

No  ephemeral  production  ever  produced  a  greater  sensatit 
than  the  "Rolliad;"  it  was  hailed  with  rapturous  shouts  of 
laughter;  impression  after  impression  bsued  from  the  press; 
not  even  the  "  Antijacobin,"  nor  "  The  Rejected  Addresses." 
was  read  by  tbe  whole  nation  with  greater  avidity-  Though  now 
slumbering  in  peaceful  quiet,  and  completely  forgotten,  it  will 
amply  repay  the  lovers  of  genuine  mirth  by  ita  hnppy  vein 
of  ridicule,  its  playfulness,  its  allusions  to  classic  liceratora, 
and  its  sparkling  satire.  The  name  of  Rolle  is  scarcely  known 
to  the  present  generation ;  Uie  only  occasion  on  which  it  has 
come  of  late  before  tbe  public  was  when,  on  the  coronation  of 
her  Majesty,  tbe  venerable  peer,  the  hero  of  the  '■Rolliad," 
stumbled  on  approaching  to  do  homage  to  tbe  Queen. 
foi^tten  that  he  bad  ever  been  apostrophized  thus  :■ 


"IllaitrionB  Rnlle,  O  nay  ilij  bmour'd  nuDB 
BoU  dawn  duUnguiitud  on  tho  roUi  of  Ome ; 
Still  fint  be  found  dii  Devon'i  caunty  pulli. 
Still  Futarc  miuIm  bmul  their  ruturr  Bolleg, 
Sinca  of  all  Rolli,  which  in  thia  norld  we  tee. 
The  wocld  hu  ne'er  produced  ■  roll  like  thee." 


The  work  purports  to  be  criticiama  on  a  poem  supposed  to 
have  been  written  upon  the  actions  of  Rollo,  Duke  of  Nor^ 
mandy,  from  whom  Mr.  Rolle  had  imprudently  boasted  hift 
i]^ent ;  the  quotations,  the  subject  of  the  pretended  exertion.— 
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of  tbe  critic's  art,  alladed  to  the  general  supporters  of  the 
minister,  who  were  handled  with  caustic  severity,  and  ludi- 
dous  animadversions ;  to  this  was  added  a  series  of  political 
eclogues,  in  which  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Banks,  Lord  Liverpool, 
Jel^U,  and  other  prominent  characters,  were  chastised  with 
no  measured  hand  for  their  political  principles.  The  same 
volume  contains  some  inimitable  burlesque  compositions, 
pretended  to  be  written  by  candidates  for  the  laureateship, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  William  Whitehead.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  such  odes  as  are  written  by  the  laureate  on  such 
an  occasion  as  a  birthday  by  a  number  of  candidates  for  the 
post.  The  persons  selected  for  this  medium  of  holding  them 
up  to  ridicule  were  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day,  all 
of  whom  were  treated  with  much  humour,  and  with  that  species 
of  lashing  which  has  always  been  considered  fair  in  political 
warfeure.  Sheridan's  brother-in-law,  Tickell,  General  Fitzpa- 
trick,  George  Ellis,  Dr.  French  Laurence,  and  Joseph  Richard- 
son, took  a  very  active  portion  of  these  publications  upon 
themselves,  and  were  the  authors.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  club,  and  continued  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  tor- 
menting their  public  opponents.  The  relationship  in  which 
Sherid^  stood  with  one  of  those  who  were  most  actively  em- 
ployed, and  his  well-known  mental  resources,  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  a  member  of  the  coterie,  and  that  he  gave 
to  their  united  efforts  his  own  acknowledged  powers ;  and  those 
who  will  bestow  some  little  time  on  the  perusal  of  the  criti- 
cisms may  fancy  that  they  can  detect  "  the  fine  old  Roman 
hand." 

Sheridan  went  considerably  out  of  his  way  to  olear  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  being  one  of  the  tonarators  of  Mr. 
Bolle,  and  took  a  very  early  opportunity  of  denying  in  the 
House  bis  connection  with  the  critics.  He  had  spent  some 
part  of  the  previous  summer  in  Lancashire,  and  had  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers, 
as  to  have  excited  some  foolish  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Pitt  s  followers ;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  acts  for  imposing  a  duty  by  excise  on  certain  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers— Mr.  Fox  seconding  the  motion — an  animated 
discussion  sprung  up,  during  which  Mr.  Pitt  somewhat  in- 
cautiously tnrew  out  an  imputation  on  the  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  by  some  of  the  manumctu- 
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blaring  thM^I 


rere,     M?-  Sheridan  warmly  replied  to  hira,  "  declaring  tl 
he  bitA  most  nnjustly  asperaed  those  ptirtiM,  whose  coni 
faad  been  most  laudable,  and  1^'llose  evidence  was  unqueetiiHt* 
able."     Upon  this  Mr.  liolla  rose  np,  and  with  great  warmth 
charged  Sheridan  ^th  having  made  an  inflammaWrr  speech  in 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  escite  alarm  and  discontent.     Ha 
sud  he  would  not  mention  tlie  member  who  bad  gone  down 
to  Lancashire  to  stir  up  the  o^anu&ctntera.  to  set  them  gainst 
the  taxes,  audio  promote  tumults  and  discontent;  noitherwoiild 
he  say  nlio  it  was  that  distributed,  or  caused  to  be  distribated, 
seditious  snd  inflammatory  handbills,  and  bad  them  circulated 
all  round  the  country ;  but  the  bet  was  so.  and,  if  he  could 
bring  the  proof  home  to  the  party,  be  would  take  the  proper 
Mps  to  have  his  head  stuck  upon  Temple  Bar,     He  went 
n  in  a  similar  strain,  charging  Foi  and  Sheridan  with  de- 
ing  in  Bivoiir  of  Mr.  Pilt,  nay.  even  of  secondiiiR  his  mo- 
,  and  then  voting  agsinst  it,  and  atigmntized  them  aa 
mdoning  and  deserting    ground   once   taken    in  a.  most 
eful  manner.     After  Mr.  Fok  had  replied  to  the  emp^ 
t  of  having  heads  stuck  upon  Temple  Bar,  and  to  the 
J  of  supposing  that  circulating  handbilla  was  a  capita]  o& 
ce,  Mr.  Sheridan  rose,  and  denied  any  parlicipation  in 
e  handbills,  but  said,  he  nas  not  aurpriaed  at  the  aoreoen 
jieed  by  him  about  pnblications.    The  handbills  were  not  Qm 
mpositions  that  hurt  him.  but  compositions  less  prosaic,  but 
._  ore  popular,  he  was  afraid  had  made  Mr.  Rolle  so  sore,    Thia  . 
ailufium  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  House,  and  received 
1  with  loud  laughter.     He  continued  by  saving  tbat  he  waa 

■  aware  that  the  honoumble  gentleman  had  suspected  that  ha 

I  was  either  the  author  of  these  compositions,  or  in  some  other 

vMiv  concerned  in  them.     Hi>  did  assure  him,  upon  liia  hononr, 
I  be  was  not,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  a  line  of  them  till  they  were 

in  print  in  the  newspaper.     Mr.  Rolla  waa  not  veiy  coop- 
I  teous  upon  this  manly  avowal,  but  continued  his  iissert'iooa  of 

I  doing  all  within  his  power  to  punish  the  author  of  these  sedi- 

L  ijous  publications.    With  regard  to  the  ■'  Rolliad,"  he  said  that 

I  j^  iiflld  the  author  of  those  compositions  in  sovereipi  contempt 

I  a»  well  as  his  works;  but  na  tie  cap  fitted  the  riybi,  honour- 

[  able  gentleman  ha  wns  welcome  to  wear  it.     Sheridan  agidii 

L  vDlied   and  in  a  fifm  and  manly  tone  assured  the   right 

^^K^ionnhb  gentleman  that  whilst  he  tallied  at  r     ' 


mdom  lis 


in 

•boold  noiaotioe  lum ;  but,  if  he  charged  him  iMi  Wing  oon* 
ootaed  ia  €awiiatiTig  anj  seditioas  handbillttt  he  would  am- 
swar  hitt  bodi  the^  aad  alaewhare  ^exy  plainly  aad  lery 
aoeraeljr.  Thia  langoaga  naa  of  coHise  umnistakeahle,  and 
eampletoly  ailflDoed  Mr.  BolIa«  ivho  bore  it  muieyed — 

**  Hen  to  th»  londe  Bolle  Us  band  resigned, 
Hsn  to  di»  rod  h»  bavtd  the  parts  b^ind, 
Aift  Ufli  ■•  Btfifos  sabdned — and  Um  no  fisar 
Of  w**^^*'^  wzBlihy  in  ftttnra  more  9tifv,** 

Mr.  Sheridaa  next  distinguished  himself  in  a  speech  ef 
gnat  vigour  and  poww  upon  the  propositioiis  made  by  the 
gofemment  to  give  oommexcial  freedom  to  Ireland.  Of  the 
flOODdneas  of  has  "views  ^ere  must  be  considerable  quesUon, 
and  ahheu^  he  was  supported  by  the  libomi- party  in  Ire- 
Ind,  aad  by  the  Engtiah  mann&cturers^  his  opposition  to  the 
Bunistry,  zalher  than  his  patriotism,  must  have  led  him  to  the 
espressioa  of  opinions,  which,  however  plausible,  are  incoA- 
sialBnt  wi^  the  principles  which  regulate  trade,  and  upon 
wfaidb  the  ommiennal  prosperity  of  a  nation  must  depend. 
Animated  and  forcible  were  the  doctrines  in  the  style  of  their 
delivery,  bat  fotile  and  inconsistent  in  themselves ;  the  prin- 
cipal ground  on  which  Sheridan  rested  his  opposition  to  the 
measure  brought  forward  was,  that  the  Parluunent  of  Great 
Britain  was  about  to  extend  its  power,  and  to  legislate  for 
Ireland ;  that  the  Irish  Parliament  had  neither  hinted  at,  nor 
aUuded  te  a  proposal'  that  the  laws  for  regulating  trade  and 
navdigation  should  be  the  same  in  both  countries. 

in  the  following  session  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  measure  for 
effectually  providmg  for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  dock- 
yard at  Plymouth  and  at  Portsmouth  by  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  fcnrtification,.  for  enabling  the  fleet  to  act  ^ith  full 
vigoar  and  efEeet  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  the  support 
of  our  distant  possessions^  and  the  prosecution  of  offensive 
<9flntion8.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  opposing  the  motion,  sei2M 
qpen  the  argument  that  had  been  advanced,  that  a  system  of 
detece  by  fortiiication  would  dkninish  the  number  of  troops, 
and  therefore  would  give  less  cause  for  the  constitutional 
jeaioaffy  of  the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  question  of  a  most  extraordinary  chnacter  now  aix>se, 
idndb  gave  Sheridan  an  admirable  oppcMrtunity  of  mdiibitiBg 
to  the  whole  empire  the  ability,  the  geuiu8>  and  dM  eiequeno^ 
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whicb  luul  alreitd;  acquired  for  him  a  tiigli  reputation 
impeachment  of  Warren  Bastings,  before  the  House  of  Lordlv>4 
sfforilfd  lo  his  accusers  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  tha 
high  sense  of  honour,  to  the  feelings,  to  the  judgment  of  tho 
naiion.  It  was  neither  i«  the  political  nor  to  the  fa'^bionable 
circles  thej  had  to  address  theniBelvea.  but  to  an  enlightened 
people,  who  for  tlie  firat  time  heard  that  the  most  distiit- 
guished  rulers  of  nations  could  be  brought,  hj  legitinutte  au- 
J  tiiority,  before  tho  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  could  be 
subjected  to  bitter  accusations,  and  to  the  most  inquisitorial 
treatment.  They  vera  astonished  to  behold  a  man.  to  whom 
power  over  nations  had  been  delegated,  amiigned  as  a  culprit 
and  denounced  as  a  villain.  That  Warren  Hastings  bud  been 
guilty  of  the  most  daring  acta  of  tyranny  and  of  oppression 
there  caw  be  little  doubt ;  but  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  pc«i- 
tion,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  govemmeut  he  held,  the 
ignorance  of  those  principles  which  are  now  the  guides  of  our 
conduct,  ere  in  a  great  measure  to  plead  as  a  justification, 
is  almost  as  generally  acknowledged.  Like  Fizarro  in  Peru, 
Cortes  in  Mexico,  or  hia  predecessor  in  India,  Lord  Clire, 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  measures  as  bold  as 
they  are  dangerous,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  tluit 
state  of  civilization  best  understood  by  European  nationa. 
Hurried  onward  by  the  8n:riou9  desire  to  retain  power,  be 
left  the  straightforward  path  that  prudence  keeps,  and  in- 
volved himself  in  mazes  of  deceit,  which  led  to  the  grossest 
violations  of  national  faith  and  honour.  His  delinquencies, 
however,  vtould  have  most  probably  passed  unknown,  bad  they 
not  been  dragged  into  daylight  by  men  who  themselves  were 
endowed  with  singular  powers,  and  bad  the  mightiest  energies 
of  mind  to  direct  tliem.  The  grandeur  of  the  question,  and 
the  necessity  for  its  solution,  seem  to  have  acted  on  those 
■who  were  engaged  upon  it,  and  urged  them  on  with  irresist- 
ible ardour  in  their  attack.  Posterity  has  derived  a  noble 
lesson  from  their  laboure.  The  delegated  governors  over  a 
feeble  people  have  learnt  titat  they  dai'e  not  trample  upon 
the  laws  and  the  privileges  which  have  existed ;  they  have 
seen  that  the  pride  of  an  oppressor  baa  been  humbled  by 
individuals,  and  that,  even  where  criminality  cannot  be  proved, 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence  is  sufficient  to  ewite  attention 
tai  to  call  for  inquiry, 
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The  good  seose  of  the  present  age  has  taught  us,  however, 
that  it  is  altogether  un&ir  to  judge  of  a  man,  filling  a  high 
position  in  former  days,  by  the  standard  which  we  now  pro- 
nounce to  be  the  guide  of  conduct.  The  Governor  General 
of  India  was,  at  ^e  period  at  which  Warren  Hastings  was 
caUed  to  the  station,  the  chief  of  a  handful  of  conquerors  over 
millions  whom  he  was  led  to  consider  of  an  inferior  race; 
he  fancied  that  he  should  acquit  himself  of  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  if  he  extended'  widely  the  dominion  of  a 
company  of  merchants  in  England ;  and  that,  if  he  remitted 
wealth  to  them,  he  was  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to  such 
means  as  the  people,  over  whom  he  ruled,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  He  dierefore  employed  artifice  to  encounter 
artifice ;  resolute  boldness  and  an  arm  of  strength,  to  dismay 
and  overrule  those  who  had  submitted  to  the  first  who  dared 
to  conquer.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  stranger,  suddenly 
introduced  into  the  midst  of  nations,  timid  and  anxious  to  be 
relieved  from  the  last  batch  of  tyrants  who  were  placed  over 
them.  The  monarchs  who  nominally  ruled  were  shadows, 
under  whose  pretended  sway  ministers,  more  powerful  than 
themselves,  exacted  all  that  they  chose  to  demand,  and 
whose  despotism  none  dared  to  resist.  Warren  Hastings 
was  called  upon  to  divide  and  to  conquer  his  enemies,  to  look 
upon  the  whole  system  of  government  as  a  machine  to  be 
guided  by  the  will  of  the  person  who  chose,  either  by  darinflr 
or  by  intrigue,  to  seize  the  helm;  and  all  those  who  held 
power,  as  tools  which  were  to  be  used  as  best  might  suit  the 
views  of  the  chief  of  the  moment.  It  never  crossed  the  mind 
of  Warren  Hastings  that  England  was  anxious  to  bestow  the 
blessings  of  a  paternal  government  upon  the  nations  of  Asia, 
or  that  the  time  would  ever  arrive  that  she  would  seek  to  be 
beloved  instead  of  feared;  that  she  should  ever  dream  of 
making  the  natives  venerate,  admire,  and  love  her  laws  and 
her  institutions.  He  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  system 
he  found  in  existence,  not  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  mother  country,  and  opposed  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  but  because  it  allowed  no  one  but  him- 
self to  exact,  and  to  enrich  themselves.  The  only  opposition 
be  had  to  encounter  was  from  the  members  of  Uie  Council ; 
ihe  stand  they  took  was  unfortunately  upon  personal,  not  upon 
manl  grounds ;  there  was  too  much  of  bitterness  in  their  ani- 
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BQMtj  tti  act  upon  R  mind  constilut^d  as  his  was,  nnd  t 
nnch  of  cabal  to  produce  aa  iofluence  upon  the  Briliah  ra 
dents  in  India. 

The  obsermdiina  mode  bj  thst  ^qbX  aiirocate  Erskine  an 
perhaps  the  best  palliation  for  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
BJ  Uastinga — thej  are  foun-ded  upon  the  great  truth,  that  he 
who  gives  authoritj'  ia  responsible  for  its  due  exenrise. 
Whilst  the  charges  against  Wairen  Hastings  were  publisbed 
by  tlie  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Logie.  n  clergyman  of  the 
chord)  of  Scotland,  wrole  a  pamphlet,  in  which  they  were  ia- 
reatigated  with  considerable  warmth  and  enei^.  On  the  ISth 
of  FcLiruaiy  Mr.  Fax  moved  in  the  House  that  a  pamphlet, 
•ntitled  "  A  Review  of  the  prinrapal  Charges  against  Warrsn 

I  Haatiiigs."  coniains  matter  disreEpectful  to  his  Majeely,  and 
MndolmiB  and  indecent  parRgropha  reflecting  on  the  mo- 
.hee  whidi  induced  this  House  to  impeach  Warren  Hastings, 

rSsq.,  of  high  Crimea  and  misdemeanors."  The  principal  pas- 
•age  from  which  this  chaise  sprung  ia — "Soch  an  eiertJMi 
of  pubUc  virtue  (the  impenchment  of  Mr.  Hastings) — if  ta 
public  virtue  it  ahall  he  referred— is,  indeed,  above  all  Greek, 
•11  lioman  fame,  and  will  furnish  a  memorable  example  to 
future  times,  that  no  abilities,  however  splendid,  no  services, 
however  beneficial  or  meritorious,  that  eren  not  the  smile 
of  the  Govereign,  nor  the  voice  of  the  people,  can  protect  ■ 
British  eubject  from  impeachment,  and  a  public  delinquent 

"■"  n  punishment,  if  found  guilty.  For  the  future,  when  any 
;er  shall  return  home  from  a  situation  of  responsibility, 
9  only  hope  must  be  in  ,)<)iDing  a  powerful  bction  ;  for  his 

_  _  rviecs.  let  them  be  ever  so  high,  or  his  loyalty,  bo  it  ever  so 
«tem]ilai7,  would  be  inBulficJcnt  for  hia  security,"  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  as  on  amendment  that  the  words  "his  Majesty"  bo 
omitted.  Mr.  Sheridan  obsi^rvMl  thnt  the  passage  insinuated 
that  an  impeschment  was  a  mode  of  prosecution  which  leaTea 
the  sovereign  no  power  of  extending  mercy  after  conviction, 
and,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
who  spoke  of  Mr.  Hnstingx'  position  as  a  person  impeached 
as  not  H  very  exalted  one.  remarked,  that  till  he  was  convicted 
the  station  of  Mr.  Hastings  wna  not  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
reason,  or  common  sense,  to  be  considered  one  of  degradation. 
Mr.  Fox  at  length  moved  thnt  "An  address  be  presented  to  his 
Iffyesty,  most  humbly  to  deiiire  that  he  will  be  grnciousI|tB 
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pleased  ta  gi^  directions  to  his  Majesty*^  Attenaj  Oenenl 
to  pmecnte.'*  The  motion  was  uxianimoasly  agreed  to.  On 
the  Ml  Deeemher,  17B9,  Mr.  John  StodLdale,  w  printer,  -was 
tried  on  a  eriminal  information,  filed  by  the  Attorney  Greneral. 
It  naa  the  lot  of  Erakine,  the  noble  defender  of  the  helpless, 
to  plead  for  him.  The  speech  is  a  perfect  model  of  eloquence, 
and  ezhilntB  that  style  of  devotion  to  the  caose  of  him  whom 
he  supported  vdiich  gave  sudi  peculiar  interest  to  all  he 
said.  He  did  not  plead  for  another  in  the  cold  dispassionate 
manner  of  the  hireung,  he  rushed  into  the  very  nudst  of  the 
peril  which  surrounded  his  client,  he  felt  with  hun,  he  thought 
with  him,  he  proclaimed  that  he  acted  as  he  himself  woiM 
have  done,  and,  with  that  generous  zeal  ^idiich  belonged  to  his 
diaracter,  he  would  have  shared  his  punishment  tf  despot- 
ism and  tyranny  would  have  dared  to  inflict  it.  Not  coa- 
tent  with  clearly  showing  the  innocence  of  ^lockdale,  he 
threw  his  shield  over  Hastings,  and  with  impetuous  ardour 
and  elegant  words  he  spoke  of  the  chaiges  against  him. 
He  boldly  expatiated  on  the  striking  absurdity  ^hibited  by 
a  power,  itself  the  author  of  all  the  rapine  and  the  oppression, 
in  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  to  whom  it  had 
defegated  its  authority,  an4  by  whom  its  own  tyranny  had 
been  exercised.  He  dwelt  upon  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  the 
notion  that  proceeded  onwards  in  the  most  iniquitous  career 
of  plunder  and  re^ncity,  and  then  suddenly  saying  to  the 
Bubofdinate  instruments  of  its  usurpation,  "  Thus  £Eur  shalt 
Ihoa  go,  and  do  further.  The  nation  was  responsible  for  the 
Elation  of  human  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  her  Eastern 
dominion."  With  that  happy  power  of  seizing  eveiy  incident 
Ihat  occurred,  observing  some  slight  appearance  of  i^proba- 
tion  of  what  he  had  said  in  one  or  two  of  the  jurymen,  he 
concluded  the  topic  thus :  **  Gentlemen,  you  are  touched  by 
the  way  of  considering  the  subject,  and  I  can  acocoont  for  it : 
I  have  been  talking  of  man,  and  his  nature,  not  as  Ihey  are 
aeen  through  the  cold  medium  of  books,  but  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  climes  reluctantly  submitting  to  our  authority.  I 
ha^  seen  an  indignant  savage  diief  surrounded  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  holding  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  sticks,  the  notes  of 
Ids  untutored  eloquence.  'Who  is  it,  *said  the  jealous 
ruler  of  a  forest,  encroached  upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  the 
Ettf^ish  adventurer,— -' who  is  it  that  causes  the  mountains 
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lifl  Dp  their  lofty  heads  '  Wbo  raises  the  winds  of  tll« 
iier.  uid  calms  them  again  in  the  summer?'  'The  same 
Being  nbo  gave  to  ;on  a  country  on  your  side  of  the  mter, 
■ad  oure  to  us  on  this.'"  Of  (his,  die  most  perfect  speech  ever 
pronoiiuccil  by  Enkiite,  the  result  was  the  triumph  of  Slack- 
aalr..  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  of  Ubertj  over  that  party 
which  ought  lA  have  disdained  to  prosecute  for  libel  a»  in- 
diTJdua]  who  was  nobi}-  fighting  iuteilectually  against  power, 
dominion,  and  a  mighty  array  of  talent. 

Warren  Bastinga,  aa  Governor  of  India,  found  frum  hia 
masters  at  home  that  money  was  the  chief  object  ivhiih  they 
required  from  their  delegate.  He,  too  anxious  to  fulfil  their 
oommands,  was  regardless  of  the  means  he  employed ;  and, 
though  he  himself  was  neither  sordid  nor  rapacious,  he  lent  all 
the  uculties  of  his  mind  to  the  plunder  and  the  rapine  which 
rendered  India  a  scene  of  desolation  and  of  misery.  The 
iniquities  of  his  government  were  excusable  in  his  eyes,  for 
they  were  the  rrault  of  at«m  necessity;  there  could  be  no 
check  \o  his  despotism,  no  limit  to  his  avarice,  but  the  help- 
lessness to  which  he  had  reduced  nations,  and  the  poverty 
to  which  he  exposed  thorn.  Edmund  Burke  was  the  great 
leader  who  undertook  to  hold  up  to  public  detestation,  and  to 
condign  punishment,  the  individual  whom  he  believed  to  ha 
guilty  of  the  greatest  enormities,  and  to  have  trnmplod  with 
[lulouB  cnielty  upon  the  helpless  beings  with  whom  fa* 
rown  into  contact.  He  was  supported  by  Sheridan,  1^ 
'yndhnm.  and  men  whose  names  belong  to  the  history  M 
eir  country;  but  by  no  one  more  enliiuaiastically,  or  more 
powerfully,  than  by  Sheridan. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  wo  posaesa  such  mutilated 
remains  of  his  speech,  which  created  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  country  such  an  extraordinary  sensation,  that  was  listened 
to  by  the  House  with  the  most  profound  admiration,  that 
elicited  even  from  his  Bdvoraariea  expressions  of  their  wonder 
at  tliD  mighty  powers  he  displayed.  Of  the  speech  of  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  17H7.  before  the  House  of  Commons,  a  feeble  out- 
line only  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  All  the  records  of  that 
day  B)>eak  of  it  aa  one  of  the  most  magnificent  displaya  of 
human  intellect  that  had  ovor  boon  eiliibiled.  For  five 
hours  and  u  half  he  commandud  tlie  universal  atteuuon  of 
I  m  crowded  House.     When  he  had  concluded  a  spcL-ch  which 
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bad  riveted  his  audience,  a  loud  and  long-continued  bunt 
of  enthusiastic  applause  seemed  to  echo  simultaneously  from 
all  quarters;  the  usual  decorum  was  forgotten,  all  seemed 
carried  away  by  the  impulse  they  had  received.  "  Burke  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  most  astonishing  burst  of  eloquence,  argu- 
ment, and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any  record  or  trsidi- 
tion."  Fox  pronounced  an  eulogium,  and  declared  "all  that 
he  ever  heard,  all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when  compared  with  it, 
dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished  like  vapour  before  the 
sun."  The  debate  was  suspended,  and  after  a  short  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  several  members,  who  declared  that,  though 
they  came  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Hastings,  a  miracle  had 
been  wrou^t  upon  their  mindsT,  whilst  others  wished  time  to 
cool  before  they  were  called  to  vote,  the  House  adjourned, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Sheridan's  great  adversary,  Pitt,  who 
acknowledged  that  the  speech  surpassed  all  the  eloquence 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  possessed  every  thing  that 
genius  or  art  could  furnish  to  agitate  and  control  the  human 
mind. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  of  his  address  thus  :  "  Of  all  the  various 
speeches  of  oratory,  of  every  kind  of  eloquence  that  had  been 
heard  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  whatever  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  bar,  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  or  the  morality  of 
the  pulpits  could  furnish,  had  not  been  equal  to  what  that 
House  had  that  day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  No  holy 
religionist,  no  man  of  any  description  as  a  literary  character, 
could  have  coine  up  in  the  one  instance  to  the  pure  sentiments 
of  morality,  or,  in  the  other,  to  the  variety  of  knowledge, 
force  of  imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty 
and  elegance  of  diction,  and  strength  of  expression  to  which 
they  had  this  day  listened.  From  poetry  up  to  eloquence,  there 
was  not  a  species  of  composition  of  which  a  complete  and  per- 
fect specimen  might  not  have  been  culled  from  one  part  or 
other  of  the  speech  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  he  was 
persuaded  had  left  too  strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
that  House  to  be  easily  obliterated."  We  learn  from  Moore, 
that  there  exists  a  copy  of  this  speech,  taken  in  short  hand 
by  Mr.  Gumey,  which  was  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  in  the  hands  of  Sbieridan,  and  after- 
wards in  those  of  Moore  himself.  He  has  furnished  us  with 
some  extracts,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  public  has 
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not  an  opporninity  of  seeing  it.     We  are  n 

that  which  has  been  published 

of  coime,  v6  can  form  but  a  superficial  idea  of 

Sheridan  commenced  b;  showing  that  "In  truth, 

oolion  ivaa  not  begotten  in  prejudice,  or  nursed  ii 

was  founded  in  the  clearest  cooviction  of  the  nr 

the  ntttivea  of  Hindostau  had  sufiered  tbrougb  the  mal'sdmi- 

nislration  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  country  had  placed 

extensive  poners,  which  ought  to  liave  been  exercised  fot 

the  benefit  of  the  governed,  but  which  had  been  used  hfi 

the  prtsouor  at  the  bar  for  the  Bhameful  purposes  of  opj 
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e  their  lordsbip's  that  the  British  govenuneg 
— which  ought  to  have  lieen  a  blessing  to  the  powers  in  Indift 
oonnevted  mib  it — had  been  a  scourge  to  the  natives,  and  the 
cause  of  desolation  b>  the  most  flourishing  provinces  in  Qin- 
dostan,  ho  had  only  lo  read  a  letter  that  had  been  received  not 
lougsince  from  Lord  Comwallis.  the  present  Go  vemor-GenerBl 
of  Bengal.  In  that  letter  tUe  noble  lord  stated  be  bad  been 
received  by  the  Nabob  Visier  with  every  mark  of  friendship 
and  respect;  but  the  honours  he  received  at  the  court  at 
Lucknow  hsd  not  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  desolation 
that  overspread  the  face  of  the  country,  the  sight  of  which  had 
ehouked  his  very  aoul.  He  spoke  to  the  nabob  on  the  sutgect, 
and  earnestly  recommended  it  to  him  to  adopt  some  syaleai  of 
government  that  might  restore  the  prosperit<r  of  his  kingdom, 
and  make  his  people  happy.  The  nabob's  answer  mas  strik- 
ingly remarkable.  That  degraded  prince  said  to  his  lordship, 
that  OS  long  aa  the  demands  of  the  English  government  upon 
the  revenue  of  Oude  should  remain  unlimit^,  he  (the  nabob) 
could  have  ng  interest  in  establishing  any  system  of  economy ; 
and,  whilst  the  English  should  continue  to  interfere  in  the  in* 
tamal  guvemmeut  of  his  country,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him-  ■ 
to  attempt  any  salutary  reform ;  for  his  subjects  knew  he  M«H 
only  a  cypher  in  hia  oivn  dorcinioDs,  and  therefore  laughed  afl 
and  despised  his  authority  and  that  of  his  ministers."  ^ 

He  then  ohsarres,  that  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  the  ruling'' 

powers  at  home  will  not  countenance  futtire  delinquents.    "  In 

looking  round  for  an  ol^ect  fit  to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as 

gn  example  of  national  justice,  their  lordships  must  necessarily 

■^  their  eyes  upon  Mr.  Hastings.     He  was  the  great  cause  oi'  | 
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thadfiffiiMbtion  of  oar  diaaracter  in  India,  and  of  tiie  oppreff* 
eMD  of  it»  denoted  inhabitimts ;  and  he  ma  the  only  rictini 
that  oonld  atone  ^r  the  calamities  he  had  oooanoned. 

''But^  idiilet  he  pointed  out  the  prisoner  at  the  har  as  a 
proper  ohjeetc^' punishment,  he  begged  leaTO  to  oheerre,  that 
ho  did  not  wish  to  turn  the  sword  of  justice  against  that  man, 
flMMly  heeanse  an  example  ought  to  be  made ;  such  a  wish 
mm  as  fiur  ftem  his  heart  as  it  was  incompatible  with  equity 
and  justice.  If  he  caUed  for  punishment  upon  Mr.  Hastings, 
it  was  heoause  he  thought  him  a  great  delinquent,  and  tihe 
greatest  of  all  those  who,  by  their  rapacity  and  oppression, 
had  brought  rain  on  the  natives  of  India,  and  disgrace  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

**  Whilst  he  called  for  justice  upon  the  prisoner,  he  could 
wish  also  to  do  him  justice.  He  would  be  sorry  thait  the 
weight  and  eonsequenoe  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
whose  name  the  prosecution  had  been  set  on  foot,  should  ope« 
rate  to  his  imjudice.  Indeed,  whilst  he  had  such  upright 
judges  as  their  lord^ips,  it  was  impossible  that  any  thing 
oouid  injure  him  but  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  prooiis 
of  guilt." — **  It  is  not  the  peering  suspicion  of  apprehending 
guilt-— it  is  not  any  popidar  abhorrence  of  its  wide-spread 
eonsequenesB — it  is  not  itie  secret  consciousness  in  the  bosom 
of  the  judge,  which  can  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and 
anthorize  its  infliction !  No :  in  this  good  land,  as  high  as  it 
is  happy,  beoause  as  just  as  it  is  free,  idl  is  definite,  equitable, 
and  exact ;  the  laws  must  be  satisfied  before  inflietion  ensues, 
and  ere  a  hair  of  the  head  can  be  plucked  legal  guilt 
laost  be  establie^ied  by  legal  proof  ! " 

He  dwelt  upon  the  enormity  of  the  attack  upon  the  prin- 
cesses.  *'  Having'  aUnded  to  the  different  defences  magis  by 
tile  prisoner,  Mr.  Sheridan  next  adverted  to  the  allegations 
.  m  the  second  charge  that  had  been  supported  in  evidence, 
j  He  said,  that  the  managers  had  proved  the  high  birth  and 
great  rank  of  the  Begums,  or  Princesses  of  Oude;  they  had 
ako  proved  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  El^ah  Impey,  Mr. 
MiddJeton,  Mr;  Goring,  and  others,  how  sacred  was  the  resi* 
deuce  of  women  in  India.  A  threat,  therefore,  to  force  that 
reaidenGe,  and  violate  its  purity  by  sending  anned  men  into 
it,  was  a  spedes  of  torture,  the  cruelty  of  which  could  not  be 
by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  customs 
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and  notiooa  of  the  inhubiUmts  of  Hiudostan.  A  knowla 
of  the  customa  and  mannei-s  of  (he  Mussulmen  of  1 
noiild  Dot  enable  one  to  judge  of  iliose  of  Mussulmea  in 
India:  in  the  former,  ladiea  tvent  abroad  veiled,  and,  though 
not  80  free  aa  those  in  Christian  countries,  still  ihey  were  not 
so  closelj'  shut  up  as  were  the  ladies  professing  tlie  same  re- 
ligion in  Hindostan.  The  confinement  of  the  Turkish  ladies 
vas  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  jeolousj  of  their 
husbands;  in  Hindostan  the  ladies  were  confined,  becanee 
iLej  thought  it  contrary  to  decorum  that  persons  of  their  sex 
should  be  seen  abroad  :  they  were  not  the  Tictims  of  jealousy 
in  the  men ;  on  the  contrary,  their  sequestration  from  the 
vorld  vfas  voluntary ;  thej  liked  retirement,  because  they 
thought  it  best  suited  to  the  dignity  of  their  sex  and  situa- 
tion ;  they  were  shut  up  from  liberty,  it  was  true ;  but  liber^, 
BO  &r  from  having  any  charms  for  them,  was  derogatory  to 
their  feelings;  they  were  enshrined  rather  than  immured; 
ther  professed  a  greater  purity  of  pious  prejudice  than  the 
Mnhomedan  ladies  of  Europe  and  other  coontries,  and  more 
zealously  and  religiously  practised  a  more  Loly  system  of 
auperslition.  Such  was  their  sense  of  delicacy,  that  to  them 
the  sight  of  man  was  pollution  ;  and  the  piety  of  the  nation 
rendered  their  residence  a  sanctuary.  What,  then,  would 
their  lordships  thiuk  of  the  tyranny  of  the  man  who  cotild 
act  in  open  defiance  of  thoae  prejudices,  which  were  so  inter- 
woven with  the  very  existence  of  ladies  in  that  country,  that 
they  could  not  be  removed  but  by  death  ?  What,  he  asked, 
would  their  lordships  think  of  the  man  who  could  threaten  to 
profane  and  violate  the  sanetuaiy  of  the  highest  description 
of  ladies  in  Oude,  by  saying  that  he  would  storm  it  with  his 
troops,  and  remove  the  mbabiiants  from  it  by  force  ?" 

■■  Mr.  Sheridan  showed  neit.  that  there  was  a  very  good 
^iind  for  presuming  that  the  treasures  possessed  by  tho 
Begum  were  the  properly  of  that  princess ;  she  had  endeared 
herself  to  her  husband,  tlie  lato  nabob,  by  fiyiug  to  him  in 
the  moment  of  his  distress. after  his  defeat  at  Buxar,  and  carry- 
ing with  her  to  his  relief  the  jewels  with  which,  in  happier 
days,  his  fondness  for  her  had  enriched  her :  upon  these  she 
raised  him  a  large  supply.  When  the  political  generosity  of 
this  couiitty  restored  him  afterwards  to  his  throne,  his  grati- 
tude 10  his  nife  knew  no  bounds:  her  ascendancy  o       "' 
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was  snch,  that  she  prevailed  upou  him  to  appoint  his  son,  bj 
her,  his  successor. 

"  The  present  nabob,  as  had  appeared  from  a  passage  in  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  him,  and  since  proved  in 
evidence,  owed  to  her  not  only  his  birth  and  succession  to 
the  crown,  but  also  the  preservation  of  his  life ;  for  one  day, 
his  savage  father  in  a  rage  attempting  to  cut  him  down  with 
his  scimitar,  the  Begum  rushed  between  her  husband  and 
her  son,  and  saved  the  latter  through  the  loss  of  some  of 
her  own  blood ;  for  she  was  wounded  by  the  blow  that  was 
not  aimed  at  her.  A  son  so  befiiended  and  so  preserved, 
Mr.  Hastings  had  armed  against  such  a  mother:  he  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  that  prince,  that  he  might  compel  him 
to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  by  plundering  his  parent ;  and 
he  made  him  a  slave,  that  he  might  afterwards  make  him  a 
monster.  Mr.  Hastings  was  bound  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
Begum,  instead  of  her  plunderer;  for  her  husband,  on  his 
death-bed,  bequeathed  her  to  his  friendship ;  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  always  called  that  husband  his  brother :  but  no  con- 
sideration could  make  him  discharge  the  duties  of  any  obliga- 
tion that  could  set  bounds  to  his  rapacity." 

He  next  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  **  The 
transactions  in  which  Sir  Elijah  Impey  bore  a  share,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  evidence,  were  the  next  objects  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
animadversion.  The  late  chief-justice  of  Bengal,  he  remarked, 
had  repeatedly  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  left  Calcutta 
with  two  resources  in  his  view^-those  of  Benares  and  of  Oude. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  every  circumstance,  that  the  latter 
resource  was  never  in  his  contemplation,  until  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Benares,  terminating  in  the  capture  of  Bedjegur,  had 
destroyed  all  his  hopes  in  that  province.  At  that  instant  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hastings,  fertile  in  resources,  fixed  itself  on  the 
treasures  of  the  Begums,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  despatched 
to  collect  materials .  for  their  crimination.  *  But  I  have  ever 
thought,*  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  '  the  selection  of  such  a  person- 
age, for  such  a  purpose,  one  of  the  greatest  aggravations  of  the 
gmlt  of  Mr.  Hastings.*  That  he,  the  purity  of  whose  charac- 
ter should  have  infiuenced  his  conduct,  even  in  his  most  do- 
mestic retirements — that  he,  who,  if  consulting  the  dignity  of 
British  justice,  should  have  remained  as  stationary  as  his  court 
in  Calcutta — that  such  a  man  should  be  called  to  travel  500 
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miles  for  the  transactions  of  such  a  busmees.  vas  a  deviatu  _ 

without  a  plea,  Slid  a  degnniation  without  eukwple.     Thifc!"^ 

ns  in  some  degree  a  qiiestiaii  to  be  abstracted  fw 

coniiideratioD  of  those  nito adorned  Hud  illumiucd  the  seats 

justice  in  Britain,  and  the  purity  of  «l)ose  character  pre- 

ided  the  aecesait;  of  an;  fuilJier  observations  on  so  differsnt 

»  conduct" 

TluB  giddy  chief-justica,'  sud  Mr.  Sheridan,  '  disregards 
bosinoss.  He  wants  to  aoe  the  country :  like  some  innocent 
lol-boy,  he  takes  the  primrose  path,  and  aumses  himself 
B  goes  :  be  thinks  not  Lhnt  his  errand  is  on  danger  and 
ith  1  and  that  his  party  of  pleasure  ends  in  loading  others 
iiDns.'  When  at  Luokuow,  he  never  mentions  the  affi- 
s  to  the  nabob ; — no,  he  is  too  polite  ; — he  never  talks  of 
1  to  Mr.  Hastings — out  of  politeness  too.  A  miuter  of 
nouios  injustice!  When  examined  at  the  bar,  he  said, 
— he  imagines  there  must  Imve  been  a  sworn  interpreter, 
from  the  looks  of  the  manager.  How  I  looked,  HesTen 
knows,  6^d  Mr.  Sheridan,  but  such  a  physiognomist  there  ia 
no  escaping.  He  aees  a  swam  interpreter  in  my  looks;— 'he 
sees  the  manner  of  taking  an  oath  in  my  looks  I — he  sees  the 
Bason  aud  the  Ganges  m  my  looks !  As  for  himself,  he  only 
looks  at  tlio  tops  and  bottoms  of  affidavits  !  In  seven  yean 
he  takes  care  never  to  look  at  theao  swearings;  and  then 
goes  home  one  uiglit,  and  uudoes  the  whole ;  though,  whan 
he  has  seen  them,  Sir  El^ah  seems  t«  kuow  less  about  C  ^ 
than  nhen  he  had  not," 

The  termination  of  this  speech  has  been  most  adm 
".But  justice  is  not  this  bait  and  miserable  otgec 

ineiTeotive  bauble  of  an  Indian  paged  I— it  is  not  the  por- 
phantom  of  despair  ; — it  is  not  like  any  fabled  mon- 
funned  in  the  ealipse  of  reason,  and  found  in  some  un- 
wed grove  of  superstitious  darkness  and  political  dismay! 
my  lords ! 

In  the  happy  reverse  ef  all  these,  I  turn  from  this  disgust- 

cei'icuture  to  the  real  image  I     Justice  I  have  now  before 

august  aud  pure  :  the  abstract  idea  of  all  that  would  be 

tlie  spirits  and  the  aspirings  of  men  !— vrtiere  the 

i,  where  the  heart  eipande — where  the  ci 

plaoid  and  benign — where  her  favourite  attitude 

tmforiuunte — to  hear  their  cry  and  to  help  t 
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to  vewneand  nliey^,  to miocoor  and  wfe i-^niftje^c fromilB 
meit^ ;  tenenrable  from  its  utility ;  uplifted  i^thout  pride ; 
firm  witimmt  obdonusy ;  beneficent  in  each  prefeMnee ;  lovely, 
though  in  her  frown ! 

"  On  that  justice  I  Tely ;  deliberate  and  sure,  abstraded  fimn 
all  party  purpose  and  poUtioal  speculations !  not  in  ^words,  btft 
on  fEusts !  You,  my  lorils«  who  hear  me,  I  conjure  by  those 
lights  it  is  your  best  privilege  to  preserve ;  by  that  fame  it  is 
your  best  pleasure  to  inherit;  by  all  those  feelings  which  re- 
fer to  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  existence,  the  original 
compact  of  our  nature^— our  controlling  rank  in  the  creation. 
This  is  the  call  on  all  to  administer  to  truth  and  equity,  as 
tiiey-  would  satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves,  with  the 
most  exalted  bliss  possible,  or  conceivable  for  our  nature,-^ 
the  self-approving  consciousness  of  virtue,  When  the  condem- 
nation we  look  for  will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  aC' 
oomplished  for  mankind  since  the  creation  of  the  worid  1 

••  My  lords,  I  have  done." 

On  the  following  day,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  articles  ai 
impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings. 


Edmund  Borke. 
Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox. 
S.  6.  Sheridan,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Erskine. 
Right  Hon.  T.  Pelham. 
Right  Hon.  W.  Wyndham. 
Right  Hon.  And.  St.  John. 
J.  Anstruther,  Esq. 
Wm.  Adam,  Esq. 
!£  A.  Taylor,  Esq. 


Welbore  Ellis.  Esq. 
Eight  Hon.  F.  Montague. 
Sir  Grey  Cooper. 
Phillip  Francis,  Esq. 
Sir  Gilbert  EUiott 
Dudley  Long,  Esq. 
Viscount  Maitland. 
Hon.  G.  A.  North 
General  Burgoyne. 
Charles  Grey,  Esq. 


A  division  took  place  upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Francis, 
iAm  had  been  a  member  of  counsel  in  India,  had  fought  a 
du^  with  Hastings,  and  had  been  personally  at  variance  with 
■Hastings ;  he  was  rejected  by  a  ms^ority  of  96  to  44.  On  the 
25^  of  April,  there  were  laid  upon  the  table  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  ;  they 
irere  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  eonsidera- 
ticm  on  the  9th  of  May.  On  that  day  a  division  took  place 
!<m  the  question  whether  the  report  should  be  received.    Mr. 


Pitt.  Ik»  PkHM  MiHrtn;  hhI  Im  fiiemfa,  ddier  coaiiawd  of 
tk»  BeeiMitf  of  jisUiiig  to  the  reitented  dftnuiniift  of  the 
OBpMtkw,  «r  OBwiDBg  t»  €zpofie  himiM^lf  to  the  nnpopahuri^ 
€■  MeMiag  Hastm^  or,  «a  it  has  been  stited,  jealoos  of  the 
fivoar  be^Kowed  19011  him  by  the  king,  j<»ned  the  zmnks  of 
those  to  whom  thef  were  hmbitoftll j  opposed,  and,  b j  a  mtk- 
joritf  of  17$  to  80»  the  report  was  read  a  second  time.  Mr. 
finrke  then  lose  and  mored,  '*  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 
be  impeached  of  hi^  crimes  and  miademeanoors  upon  the  said 
articles.'*  Mr  Frederic  Moctagne  next  rose,  and  moved  that 
"  Mr  Borfce,  in  the  name  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  of 
all  the  Commons  of  Endand,  do  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  and  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  GoTemop- 
Oensral  of  fieogtH,  of  high  crimes  wad  misdemeanonrs,  and 
do  acqasint  the  Lords  that  the  Commons  will,  with  all  con- 
tsfiieni  speed,  exhibit  articles  against  him,  and  make  good 
the  same.  The  motion  being  agreed  to,  Mr.  Burke,  attended 
l>ir  the  members  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  appeared  before 
th^  I^ords  at  their  bar,  and  solemnly  impeached  Mr.  Hastings. 
A  duy  was  named,  and,  on  Mr.  Burke's  report  to  the  House  of 
('Ommons,  he  mored  that  the  Committee  already  named  be 
a|ifK)inted  managers  of  the  trial,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
tncifi*  attend  as  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  assent  to 
iliwm  motions  was  given,  and  each  party  prepared  for  the  trial 
On  tlin  13th  of  February  commenced,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
thJs  rfitnarkable  trial.  Macaulay  has,  with  singular  felicity, 
tfltpn  \\n  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  scene ;  he  has  associated  with 
H  ihr  b«»iit  historical  recollections,  and  mingled  them  with 
tiio  ipnding  cliaracters  of  the  day.  The  author  of  "  Evelina,** 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  has  described  to  us  her  own 
•i0nsation8,  and  furnished  us  even  with  the  chit-chat  of  *•  the 
inHPnious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled"  Wyndham,  as 
wt>ll  as  of  Burke,  and  of  many  principal  actors  in  the  scene. 
Hhe  has.  in  less  poetic  language,  placed  before  our  eyes  all 
that  struck  her  fancy.  We  find  her  shuddering  and  drawing 
involuntarily  back,  when  Burke,  the  head  of  the  committee, 
MindH  bis  solemn  entiy.  holding  a  scroll  in  his  hands,  walking 
KtImims  his  brow  knit  with  corroding  care  and  deep-labouring 
^buMglit ;  trembling  when  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
smMiMoriml  hy  a  loud  voice,  "  Warren  Hastings,  come  forth, 
inswur  iu  Uio  charges  brought  against  you,  save  your  bail,  or 
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forfeit  joor  recognizances."  There  stood  the  late  Govemor- 
Genend  of  Bengal ;  he  moved  on  slowly,  he  made  a  low  bow 
to  the  chancellor  and  to  the  court,  he  bowed  again,  and  then 
advancing  to  the  bar  he  leant  his  hands  upon  it,  and  dropped 
upon  his  knees ;  but  a  voice,  in  the  same  moment,  proclaiming 
he  had  leave  to  rise,  he  stood  up  almost  instantaneously,  and 
a  third  time  profoundly  bowed  to  the  court.  What  an 
awful  moment  this  for  such  a  man — ^a  man  fallen  from  such 
height  of  power  to  a  situation  so  humiliating — from  the  most 
unlimited  command  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Eastern 
World,  to  be  cast  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies,  of  the  great 
tribunal  of  his  country,  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  assembled 
thus  in  a  body  to  try  and  to  judge  him." 

In  the  striking  words  of  Macaulay,  we  may  say  *'  that 
neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  his  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  red  drapery 
a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and  tables  for 
the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke  at  their  head, 
appeared  in  fall  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fEul 
to  remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  ap- 
pearance, had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compliment 
of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  The  box  in  which  the  managers 
stood  contained  an  array  of  speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not 
appeared  together  since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence. 
There  were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes  and 
the  English  Hyperides.  There  was  Burke,  ignorant  indeed 
or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and  his 
style  to  the  Capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  ampli- 
tude of  oomprehension,  and  richness  of  imagination,  superior 
to  every  orator,  ancient  or  modem."  He  proceeds,  in  a 
splendid  passage,  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  mutilate  by 
extracts,  to  delineate  two  of  the  master  minds  of  their  age, 
Wyndham  and  Earl  Grey.  The  first  day  was  passed  in  read- 
ing the  charges  against  Hastings ;  this  was  done  in  so  mo* 
notouous  a  tone  that  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 
From  Madame  D'Arblay  we  may  draw  our  conclusion  that, 
amongst  the  auditory  assembled,  there  were  many  who  looked 
Ttpon  the  accused  with  eyes  of  pity  and  of  respect,  and  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  trial  he  was  rather  the  object  of 
commiseration  than  of  dislike.  It  was  on  the  third  day  that 
Burke  opened  the  charges ;  and  during  the  four  following  days 
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be  owmtd  the  attentioR  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  ivhut  laaj 
he  considered  to  ho  a  general  outline  of  the  charges  brongiu 
Bgainat  Haatin(,'s.  He  delivered  en  eloquent  address,  each  as 
might  bo  oKpecwd  from  on«  who  had  for  months  studied  hie 
■tihject  with  the  utmost  care;  who  bod  brooded  over  the  wrongs 
nhich  nntions  bad  endured  ;  who  deeply  felt,  and  had  ample 
means  of  giving  expressiou  to  bis  feelings.  He  was  listened 
to  with  the  profoundeet  attention ;  and  as  be  painted  the  man- 
ners, the  habits,  and  the  government  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  and 
portrayed  the  wrongs  inflicted  hj  Hastings,  torrents  of  fervid 
eloquence  irere  poured  forth  which  touched  the  hearts  of  bis 
enraptured  auditory.  "  When  he  nnrraled,  he  was  easy,  flow^ 
ing,  natural ;  when  he  declaimed,  enc^etiu.  warm,  and  bril- 
lifuit.  The  seotinients  he  interepeised  were  us  nobly  con- 
odved  OS  they  were  highly  coloured ;  the  wild  and  euddm 
fli^its  of  his  fancy  burst  forth  from  bis  creative  imagination, 
fliMnt,  forcible,  and  vivid." 

Fox  was  the  next  of  the  accusers ;  bie  speech  occupied  ft 
apue  of  five  hours.  The  impresiiion  prodaced  by  both  these 
speachea  upon  Madame  D'Arblay  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bared.  particularly  as  it  is  well  known  that  her  report  was 
tistened  to  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  queen,  and  thst, 
£roTn  that  high  quarter,  it  reached  his  majesty,  who,  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  the  early  portion  of  the  trial,  e^ibited 
the  greatest  anxietj.  She  staieti  "that  Burke's  opening 
fitniok  me  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  powere,  from 
the  eloquence,  the  fire,  the  diversity  of  expression,  aud  the 
ready  flow  of  language  with  which  be  seemed  gifted.  Wbea 
be  came  to  his  two  narratives,  when  he  related  the  par- 
ticulars  of  those  dreadful  murders,  he  interested,  he  en- 
gaged, he  nt  last  overpowered  me.  I  felt  my  aiuse  lost  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  seal.  My  eyes  dreaded  a  single  glance 
towards  so  accused  a  mim  as  Mr.  Hastings,  I  wanted  to  wnk 
on  the  floor,  that  they  might  he  aiived  from  so  fearful  a  sight. 
I  had  no  hope  he  couid  clenr  himsoll',  not  anotlier  nisb  ia  his 
favour  remained  ;  but  when,  fium  this  narration,  Mr.  Burks 
proceeded  to  his  own  cotnmeuls  and  declumotion,  when  the 
cbai^es  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  were  genera),  and 
made  wiib  all  the  violenoe  of  porsonnl  detestatiou,  and  coo- 
tbiBed  and  aggravated  without  any  furtlier  fact,  or  illustratios, 
then  there  a}q>eared  more  of  study  tlmn  of  truth,  more  JB 


inTective  Ihtn  of  jnstioe,  and,  in  short,  so  little  of  proof  to  so 
much  of  ptasion,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  began  to  lift  mj 
head ;  mj  seat  was  no  hmg&r  uneasj,  my  eyes  wexe  indifferent 
whidi  imy  they  looked,  or  what  object  caught  them,  and 
before  I  was  aware  of  the  declension  of  Mr.  Burke's  power 
over  my  feelings,  I  £yund  myself  a  mere  spectetor  in  a  publie 
place,  and  looking  all  around  me,  with  my  opeia-gUun  in  my 

•  She  says,  **Mr.  Fox  spoke  mth  a  violence  which  had  a 
sort  of  monotony,  that  seemed  to  result  from  its  being  fiic- 
titaoas;  he  looked  all  good  humour  and  negligent  care  the 
instant  before  he  began  a  speech  of  uninterrupted  passion  and 
▼ehemenee;  and  he  wore  ihe  same  careless  and  disengaged 
air  tlw  very  instant  he  had  finished.  A  display  of  talents, 
in  which  the  inward  man  took  so  little  share,  could  have  no 
powers  of  persuasion  to  those  who  saw  them  in  that  light,  and, 
therefore,  however  brilliant  they  might  be,  they  were  useless 
to  their  cause,  for  they  left  the  mind  of  the  hearers  in  the 
same  state  that  they  found  it." 

The  eagerness  displayed  by  the  public  to  hear  Burke  and 
Fox  was  even  surpassed  on  the  third  of  June,  when  it  was 
known  that  upon  that  day  tiie  task  of  continuing  the  accusation 
devolved  upon  Sheridan.  His  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons still  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  his  audience;  and  the  press 
iiad  been  busy  in  drawing  comparisons  between  what  had 
been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  the  Lords. 
Westminster  Hall  presented  a  most  extraordinaiy  sight ;  on 
BD  one  day  had  there  been  such  an  array  of  talent,  of  beauty, 
or  of  rank.  As  early  as  eight  o'clock  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  Hall  were  thronged,  the  psssages  through  Old  and  New 
Palace  Yard  are  described  as  having  been  crowded  with  poF- 
'fltms  of  the  first  distinction ;  many  of  them  peeresses  in  fuU 
Afess,  who  stood  in  the  open  air  upwards  of  an  hour  before 
{the  gates  were  opened.  The  exertions  made  in  pressing 
ftrward  to  get  convenient  seats  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
Biany.  It  seemed  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  was 
«n  that  day  fixed  on  Sheridan.  The  eager  quidnuncs  in 
^he  country,  who  were  not  so  speedily  gratified  with  the  intel- 
ligevioe  of  tlie  day  as  they  now  are,  had  made  every  exertion 
^  obtain  the  earliest  report  of  the  speech ;  every  printiiMr 
was  called  into  use,  and  every  means  used  io  UamM 
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le  coantry.  The  osiial  forms  of  opening  tho  busin 
"ij,  e'en  the  procession  of  the  Lords,  previouslj  i 
:,  seemed  tedious,  and  the  impatient  auditor;  coidd 
i;ely  wiut  the  hour  of  tiKelve,  when  the  peers  took  tlieir 
Large  stims  nere  offered  and  declined  for  tickets,  or 
lor  privilege ;  even  fifty  guineas  it  has  been  said  \Tas  refused. 
When  Sheridan  entered  the  manager's  boi  every  eye  wsa 
turned  towards  him.  When  the  Lord  Chaacellor  signified 
that  the  assembly  was  prepared  to  hear  him.  he  rose,  and 
commenced  a  speech  which  was  continued  on  four  several  oo- 
Cftsions.  On  one  of  these  he  was  so  completely  exhausted  aa 
to  be  compelled  to  retire. and  the  House  adjourned  the  court; 
on  his  recoTeiy,  three  days  afterwards,  he  again  warmed  into 
Iiis  subject,  and  completed  his  masterly  address.     With  his 

Seat  duplay  of  eloquence,  it  may  be  said  that  the  interest  of 
e  drama  ceased.  The  trial,  it  was  true,  proceeded,  but  it 
dragged  slowly  on ;  all  the  enthusioam  which  had  been  ex- 
citM  seemed,  after  Sheridan  had  delivered  his  address,  to 
have  died  away.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  second 
speech  would  strike  the  minds  of  the  public  with  the  same 
BOBcess  as  the  fi»t.  The  freshness  of  the  materials  »-as  over: 
the  feelings  were  not  to  be  roused  by  a  second  edition,  as  they 
had  been  by  the  first  impression.  Foi,  it  has  been  said. 
fltrennously  recommended  that  the  speech  should  only  be  the 
«ho  of  the  one  that  had  excited  such  boundless  admiral^n. 
This  opinion  was  not  in  unison  with  that  of  Sheridan,  who 
felt  that  lie  could  draw  upon  his  own  genius  for  new  resourcea. 
He  boldly  dared  acd  saccee<ied.  He  was  listened  to  with  de- 
"ight,  and  again  won  the  applause  of  his  country. 
'  Sheridanoppearstohaveinadohimselfintimatelyacquainted  i 
kith  every  fact  that  had  occurred  iu  India,  and  with  every  in-  | 
i^vidual  who  had  been  in  communication  with  Haaiingg.  Ha  ' 
had  deeply  studied  the  characters  of  all  the  parties  implicatod, 
hud  sought  out  the  motives  of  their  actions,  and  ctmime.iled 
upon  tiiem  with  masterly  discriraination.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Wiirren  Hostings,  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
tll»  Indian  treasury,  had  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  sacrod 
dty  of  Hunares.  and  had  marked  it  out  as  a  legitimate  object 
ef  plunder.  Here  he  expected  to  draw  resources  for  his  army, 
i]  rcmillnnccs  for  his  employers  at  home.     Cbeyte  Sin     '  ■ 
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imagined  tbat  he  had  aocamulated  from  his  large  revenues 
consideiahle  treasures ;  demand  upon  demand  was  made  upon 
him.  In  order  to  soothe  Hastings  a  bribe  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  o£fered,  and  received ;  the  transaction  was  for  a 
time  concealed,  but  after  some  delay  the  money  was  paid  over 
to  the  company ;  and  then  not  only  were  the  previous  contri- 
butions required,  but  fines  were  demanded  for  the  delay,  and 
a  requisition  was  made  that  the  unfortunate  ruler.should  keep 
a  boay  of  cavalry  for  the  service  of  the  company.  After  every 
species  of  humiliating  treatment,  Hastings  went  himself  to 
fienares,  and  demanded  half  a  million ;  **  determined  to  make 
Cheyte  Sing  pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe 
vengeance  mr  past  delinquency."  The  prince,  notwithstand- 
ing every  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Governor,  was  made 
prisoner  in  his  own  capital;  his  subjects  rushed  to  arms, 
released  him,  and  so  hemmed  in  Hastings,  that  he  was  in  the 
utmost  peril.  At  one  moment  the  people  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince were  in  commotion ;  an  army  was  raised,  which  almost 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  English,  but  discipline  and 
valour  soon  put  it  to  the  rout.  Cheyte  Sing  fled,  the  do- 
minions passed  away  from  him.  Hastings  annexed  them  to 
the  British  possessions ;  but  he  was  grievously  disappointed* 
not  only  that  the  amount  of  the  treasure  was  far  imerior  to 
the  calculatbns  that  had  been  made,  but  that  the  army 
claimed  it  as  conquerors.  To  Oude  he  next  looked ;  but  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  reigning  vizier  was  too  poor  to  assist 
him ;  that  from  him  he  could  not  look  for  that  money  which 
became  every  moment  of  greater  importance  to  him.  The 
two  chieftains,  however,  met,  each  having  his  own  views. 
Hastings,  desirous  of  some  pretext  to  lay  an  impost,  Asaph 
vl  Dowlah  ruminating  how  he  was  to  avoid  payment  of  what 
lie  already  owed.  In  whose  mind  the  tempter  first  created 
tlie  suggestion  of  their  uniting  to  pillage  a  third  party,  we 
cannot  surmise ;  but  upon  that  point  they  both  agreed,  and 
the  two  sagacious  statesmen,  without  appearing  to  have  much 
repugnance,  determined  that  they  should  confiscate  the  wealth 
of  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  of  one  of  the  parties. 
These  two  princesses,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Begums 
of  Oude,  had  succeded  to  the  revenues  of  the  last  nabob,  and 
possessed  his  treasures,  which  were  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions.   The  son  had  at  different  periods  made  attacks  upon  his 
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hort  propflity,  and  had  extorted  money  from  liei 
turned  mth  tba  utmost  anxiety  to  tbe  Eiiglisli  Govsi 
t  to  protect  Ler  mvi  a  treaty  under  ila  auspices  bad  bean 
■n  up,  in  nhieb,  under  tbe  condition  of  certain  subsidies 
ig  paid  to  her  son,  he  undertook  never  again  to  molest  her. 
Disgraceful  as  is  the  fact,  the  Goveniment  that  liad  stood 
forward  ea  a  mediatory  power,  and  as  a  guarantee  that  no 
furtiier  extortions  should  oecor,  became  a  partner  iu  an  atro- 
cious robbery ;  and,  in  the  most  discreditable  manner,  plun- 
dered and  abused  the  helpless  prineesses.  Under  tlie  pretext 
that  these  aged  ladies  bud  instigated  tbe  rebellion  at  liemres, 
It  traa  resolved  that  their  entire  possessions  should  l)e  (akea 
from  them,  and  that  this  wholesale  spoliation  Ehould  be  re- 
garded aa  ft  set-ofT  agoinxt  the  debt  due  from  the  vizier  of  Oude 
to  Hastings.  The  palace  in  which  these  ladies  resided  was 
ettmned.  The  company's  troops  took  possession,  and,  shame- 
fol  to  relate,  the  princesses  were  almost  starred  into  giving 
up  tneWo  hundred  thousaud  pounds :  whilst  two  unfortunate 
"  '  who  acted  as  their  prime  ministers,  were  thrown  into 
and  actually  put  to  tbe  torture.  Of  the  influence  of 
gs  over  tbe  authorities  in  India,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
proof  than  that  the  chief  judge.  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  anxious  to 
partake  the  infamy  of  the  deed,  left  his  judicial  seat  at  Cal- 
cntta  to  obtain  any  thing  in  tbe  shape  of  evidenoe  by  wbicli  to 
onminate  the  Be^ms,  rushed  to  Lucknow,  administered  oaths 
ready  to  swesr,  aud  tarnish  tbe  purity  of  his  ermine. 
[ere,  then,  was  ample  material  for  the  impassioned  eloquence 
■of'  Sheridan.  How  much  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  we  have  but 
ar  meagre  outline  of  that  splendid  harangue  which  astonished 
bis  contemporaries.  A  few  extracts  will  show  the  style  in 
vrhich  he  treated  the  subject. 

Of  the  ohoracter  of  Hastings  he  spoke  in  tbe  following 
words: — "After  having  stated  his  complicated  infamy  in 
terms  of  the  severest  reprehension,  Mr,  Sheridan  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  he  recollected  to  have  beard  it  advanced  by 
Bome  of  those  admirers  of  Mr.  Hastings  who  were  not  so 
explicit  as  to  give  unqualified  applause  to  his  crimes,-  that 
they  found  an  apology  for  the  atrocity  of  them  in  the  great- 
nem  of  bis  mind.  To  estimate  the  solidity  of  such  a  defence, 
it  would  be  suffloient  merely  to  consider  in  what  consisted 
prepossessing  distinction,  this  captivating  charocteriitil 
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of  grmtimni  of  mrncL  Is  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  in  great 
aetUMi^  dincted  to  great ^enda?  In  them,  and  them.  alona» 
viat  are  liar  aearoh  for  tme^eatbnable  magnanimity.  To  them 
Qoij  can  we*  justly  affix  the  splendid  title  and  honours  of  real 
graatneai  There  ^las  indeed  another  species  of  greatneaa, 
adiicfa  di^lajed  itself  in  boldly  conceiving  a  bad  measure, 
and  nndaontedlj  pocBuing  it  to  its  accomplishment.  But 
had  Mr.  Hastings  the  merit  of  exhibiting  either  of  these  de- 
scnptions  of  greatness-— eren  of  the  latter? — He  saw  nothing 
great — nothing  magnanimous — nothing  open — ^nothing  direot 
in  his  measoresior  in  his  mind ; — on  the  contrary,  he  had  too 
oftro  pnrsaed  the  worst  objects  by  the  ¥rorst  means.  His 
course  was  an  eternal  deviation  from  rectitude.  He  either 
l^fannized  or  deceived ;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a 
Soapin.  As  well  mig^t  the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent 
be  compared  to  the  swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the  dupli- 
city of  Mr.  HastingB*a  ambition  to  the  simple  steadiness  of 
genuine  magnanimity.  In  his  mind  all  was  diuffling;  am* 
faignoust  dark,  insidious,  and  little :  nothing  simple,  nothing 
unmixed:  all  afEscted  plainness,  and  actual  dissimulation; — 
a  haterogeneous  masa  of  contradictory  qualities ;  with  nothing 
great  but  his  crimes ;  and  even  those  contrasted  by  the  little- 
neea  of  his  motives,  whidi  at  once  denoted  both  his  baseness 
and  his  meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trick- 
ster. Nay,  in  Ids  style  and  writing  there  was  the  same  mix- 
ture of  vicious  contrarieties ; — the  most  grovelling  ideas  were 
conveyed  in  the  most  inflated  language ;  giving  mock  oonae* 
quence  to  low  cavils,  and  uttering  quibbles  in  heroics;  so 
that  his  compositions  disgusted  the  mind's  taste,  as  much  aa 
hk  actions  excited  the  soul's  abhorrence.  Indeed  this  mix- 
tore  of  diaracter  seemed  by  some  unaccountable,  but  inherent 
^puJity,  to  be  appropriated,  though  in  inferior  degrees,  to 
0ferj  thing  that  concerned  his  employers.  He  remembered 
to  have  heard  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mh 
Dondaa)  remark,  that  there  was  something  in  the  first  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  company,  which  extended  the  sordid 
pinciples  of  their  origin  over  aU  their  successive  operatiDna; 
connecting  with  their  civil  policy,  and  even  with  their  boldest 
aahievemettta,.the  meanness  of  a  pedlar,  and  the  profligacy 
of  pirates.  Alike  in  the  political  and  the  militaiy  line  could 
be  observed  auctioneering  ambassadors  umI  trading  genenJa; 
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— and  thus  we  sew  a  revolution  brought  about  by  affidavita : 
an  anny  employed  in  executiug  an  arrest ;  a,  towu  besieged 
on  n  Dotc  of  bimd ;  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  balance  of  axt 
afcouDt.  Thus  it  was  they  exhibited  a  goremmeiit  which 
tmil^d  the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre  and  the  little 
traffic  of  a  merchant's  counting-house,  wieldiug  n  truncheon 
with  one  hand,  and  picking  a  pocket  with  the  other." 

The  speech,  on  the  3nd  af  April,  on  the  acceptance  of  vari- 
ous bribes,  by  Hastings,  went  to  proTe  that  corruption  had 
been  the  leading  principle  of  all  his  actions  in  ludin ;  and 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  as  lie  did 
not  amass  treasures  for  his  own  use.  he  was  not  corrupt  for 
interested  purposes — that  he  was  not  mercenary. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  declared  he  had  been  among  those,  who,  at 
one  ijme,  conceived  that  Mr.  HaatiTigs  was  not  somnlatcd 
in  his  conduct,  as  Governor-General,  by  any  view  to  hia  own 
emolument;  and  that  his  fortune  was  trifling,  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  fell  nithin  his  power.  But  the  more 
close  and  minute  investigation  which  it  was  his  duty  to  epplr 
to  the  facts  contained  in  the  charge  had  completely  alterM 
bis  opinion;  and  he  scarcely  harboured  even  the  slightest 
doubt  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  Mr.  Hastinga 
had  all  along  governed  hia  conduct  by  corruption,  as  gross 
sad  determined,  as  his  oppression  and  injustice  had  proved 
severe  and  galling.  In  reviewing  his  conduct,  he  had  found 
it  to  spring  from  a  wild,  eccentric,  and  irregular  mind.  He 
had  been  everything  by  fits  and  starts.  Now  proud  and 
lof^;  now  mean  and  insidious;  now  generous;  now  just; 
now  artful:  now  open;  now  deceitful;  now  decided; — in 
pride,  in  passion,  in  everything  changeable,  except  in  corrup- 
tion. In  corruption  he  had  proved  imiform.  systematic,  and 
methodical ; — hia  revenge  a  tempest,  a  tornado,  blackening, 
in  gusts  of  pride,  the  horizon  of  his  dominion,  and  carrying 
all  before  it. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that,  in  the  presence  of  llie  great 
historian  Gibbon,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  do  say.  that  if  you  search 
the  history  of  the  world,  yoo  will  not  find  an  act  of  tjTanny 
and  fraud  to  surpass  this !     If  you  read  all  post  histories. 

g'Tuse  the  annals  of  Tooitus.  read  the  luminous   page  of 
ibbon,  and  all  the  ancient  or  modem  writers  that  have 
searched  into  the  depravity  of  former  ages,  to  draw  a  lesson 
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for  the  ptesent,  yoa  inH  not  find  an  act  of  treacherous, 
ddibefaiOy  cool  cmeltj  that  could  exceed  this !  *'  Gibbon  de- 
Killed  with  this  compliment — spoke  of  it  in  his  memoirs. 
Mo  mjs :  "  Before  mj  departure  from  England,  I  was  present 
at  the  engiist  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings'  trial  in  WestuHnster 
HmlL  I(  18  Bot  my  proyince  to  absolve  or  condemn  the 
Ooremor  of  India,  but  Mr.  Sheridan  s  eloquence  demanded 
mj  ^upplause ;  nor  could  I  hear  without  emotion  the  personal 
compliment  that  he  paid  me  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
nation/*  Little  did  the  innocent  man  dream  that  the  ever 
ready  wit  of  Sheridan  had  neutralized  this  elegant  encomium ; 
for  some  one  asking  him  how  he  could  bestow  the  epithet 
luminons  on  Gibbon  s  work,  in  a  half  whispfijr,  he  said,  "  I 
called  it  voluminous. '* 

It  is  true  that  Miss  Sheridan's  partiality  for  her  brother 
may  have  given  a  bias  to  her  judgment,  but  she  has  expressed 
herself  on  the  occasion  of  having  heard  the  principal  speakers  on 
the  trial.  *' And  last,  not  least/*  says  she,  **  I  heard  my  brother. 
I  caxmot  express  to  you  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and  of  pride 
that  filled  my  heart  the  moment  that  he  rose.  Had  I  never 
seen  or  heard  his  name  before,  I  should  have  conceived  him  the 
first  man  among  them  at  once.  There  is  a  dignity  and  graco 
in  his  countenance  and  deportment  very  striking,  at  the  samo 
time  that  one  cannot  trace  the  smallest  degree  of  coxcomb 
superiority  in  his  manner.  His  voice,  too,  appeared  to  mo  ex- 
extremely'fine."  There  are  letters,  too,  extimt  from  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  husband  s  success  with 
all  the  natural  triumph  of  an  attached  woman ;  her  exultation 
springs  from  the  heart.  Burke  seems  occasionally  to  have 
written  to  her,  when  he  was  anxious  to  have  an  impression 
made  upon  the  memory  of  Sheridan.  In  a  letter,  he  says  to 
her,  •'  I  know  that  his  mind  is  seldom  unemployed,  but  then, 
like  all  such  great  and  vigorous  minds,  it  takes  an  eagle's 
fli^t  by  itself,  and  we  can  hardly  bring  it  to  rustle  along  the 
ground  with  us  birds  of  meaner  wing  in  covey.  I  only  beg 
that  you  will  prevail  on  Mr.  Sheridan  to  be  with  us  this  day, 
at  half  after  three,  in  the  committee.      Mr.  Wombell,  the 

eymaster  of  Oude,  is  to  be  examined  there  to-day ;  Oude  is 
r.  Sheridan's  particular  province,  and  I  do  most  seriously 
ask  that  he  would  favour  us  with  his  assistance.  What  will 
come  of  the  examination  I  know  not,  but  without  him  I  do 
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not  expect  a  great  den]  frum  it;  witli  liiis  I  Ikncy  we  may  get 
out  something  material."  It  apjieors  that  this  heautiful  and 
Ughlj-gifted  iToman  rendered  every  osaistanee  to  her  hnsband 
IB  hia  pursuit  of  information.  Amongst  his  papers  there 
eziat -ample  proofs  that  she  wrote  out,  with  diligence  and 
sssidaity,  pages  of  importance  to  him ;  she  copied  pamphlets, 
and  collected  from  various  sources  memorandums  bearing 
upon  any  subject  that  occupied  hia  attention;  these  !<lie  posted 
together,  or  by  aome  contrivance  of  her  ow-n  made  easy  of 
reference.  "" 

His  tiinmpfa  has  been  thus  acknowledged  by  Lord  Bj 


"  When  (he  load  irj-  of  iniinpl»d  Hindonui 
AroK  10  Hm<cn  in  her  appeal  to  Man, 
Bia  mu  the  thmiiler,  bii  ihe  avenging  rod, 
Tlie  wrflh — the  dclejmtod  toicc  of  God, 
Wbiih  thook  the  mtioni  ibraugh  fa»  lipi,  and  blued, 
""'"'      -     ■  '    '  Iff  (Mnibled  M  thej  praiied." 
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An  event,  of  a  nature  eaiculnted  to  excite  the  most  lively 
interest  in  llie  nation,  now  occurred,  and  demanded  from  each 
individual  taking  a  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  public  miod 
the  utmost  aniiety  and  reflection.  Early  in  the  month  of 
July,  1788,  a  visihle  alteration  took  place  in  the  health  of  the 
king.  The  phyaicians  in  jiltendance  recommended  that  his 
majesty  should  go  to  Cheltenham  to  try  tlie  effects  of  the 
mineral  waters  there,  as  some  tendency  to  excitement  had 
been  observed.  It  was  resolved  that  the  journey  should  be 
taken  without  the  usual  pomp  and  ceremony ;  the  jMrty,  there- 
fere,  was  the  amalleat  posnible,  without  guards  or  slate :  still 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  would  not  allow  the  monarch  to  pass. 
without  exiiiliiting  affectionate  homage.  "  Every  town  seemed 
all  face,  filled  with  people,  as  closely  fastened  to  one  another 
as  they  appear  in  the  the  pit  of  the  playhouse."  To  this 
journey,  which  was  undertaken  us  a  change  fmm  the  mo- 
notony of  Windaor.  and  as  likely  to  diveit  the  attention  of  the 
king,  and  to  the  Ufo  at  Clielteoham.  has  been  ascribed  the 
direction  which  this  malady  now  took.  Early  in  the  month 
of  Octuber  the  royal  household  saw.  with  unspeakable  alarm, 
the  gmduol  advance  of  a  metilal  disorder. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  tlie  day  is  that 
which  the  nuLhoress  of  our  classic  novels,  Cecilia  and  Evelina, 
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has  farniihed  us  with  in  lier  memoirg,  published  not  long 
since  under  the  name  of  her  diary  and  letters.  Miss  Bur- 
sejivu  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  queen,  and  hence 
has  been  enabled  to  describe  to  as  with  the  ntmost  fideli^ 
the  oommencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  di»> 
ease.  We  are  let  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  royal  palace ; 
we  have  graphically  described  the  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety 
felt  by  all,  and  are  tanght  to  look  with  yeneration  and  adminu 
tion  at  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  the  afflicted  queen. 
Such  a  work  is  invaluable ;  and  if  it  be  not  quite  equal  in  in- 
terest to  that  melancholy  but  interesting  narration  which 
Clery  has  given  us  of  his  attendance  upon  Louis  XVI., 
when  in  the  Temple^  it  is  only  because  from  the  different  ca- 
tastrophes our  feelings  are  not  so  deeply  impressed  with  symr 
pathy  and  terror.  No  one  could  more  faithfully  deliueate  the 
first  approach  of  one  species  of  frenzy  than  Miss  Bumey  has 
done.  She  thus  spealu :  *'  I  had  a  sort  of  conference  with  his 
Majesty,  or  mther  I  was  the  object  to  whom  he  spoke,  with  a 
manner  so  uncommon,  that  a  high  fever  could  alone  account 
for  it :  a  rapidity,  a  hoarseness  of  voice,  a  volubility,  an  ear- 
nestness, a  vehemence  rather — it  startled  me  inexpressibly — 
yet  with  a  graciousness  exceeding  even  all  I  met  with  before-^ 
it  was  almost  kindness.  The  following  day,'*  she  goes  on  with 
her  diary,  telling  us,  '*  I  met  him  in  the  passage  from  the 
Qoeen's  room,  he  stopped  me,  and  conversed  upon  his  health 
near  half  an  hour ;  still  with  the  extreme  quickness  of  speech 
and  manner  that  belongs  to  fever ;  and  he  hardly  sleeps,  he 
tells  me,  one  minute  all  night ;  indeed,  if  he  recovers  not  his 
rest,  a  most  delirious  fever  seems  to  threaten  him.  He  is  all 
agitation,  all  emotion,  yet  all  benevolence  and  goodness,  even 
to  a  degree  that  makes  it  touching  to  hear  him  speak.  He 
assozes  every  body  of  his  health,  ho  seems  only  fearful  to 
give  uneasiness  to  others."  November  1st,  we  ^nd  her  de- 
scribing him  with  a  hoarse  and  altered  countenance.  **  Nor 
can  I  ever  forget  him  in  what  passed  this  night ;  when  I  came 
to  the  queen  8  dressing-room  he  was  still  with  her.  He  was 
begging  her  not  to  speak  to  him  when  he  got  to  his  room, 
that  he  might  fall  asleep,  as  he  felt  great  want  of  that  re- 
freshment He  repeated  his  desire  at  least  a  hundred  times, 
though  far  enough  from  needing  it, — the  poor  queen  never 
atteied  one  syllable.    He  then  applied  to  me,  saying  he  was 
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really  very  well,  ewcpt  in  that  one  particular,  tliat  he  c 
not  sleep. " 

I  As  we  peruae  tbese  and  simiUr  passages  in  hor  diary,  we 
LiKe  strongly  remimled  of  the  interview  between  Hamlet  and 
'  Vpfaelia  in  the  play-scene;  and  are  struck  with  admiratiau  uf 
the  knowledge  which  Shakespeare  must  have  possessed  of 
the  workings  of  the  mind  under  the  first  approaches  of  lae&tol 
derangement.  She  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  distress 
of  the  queen,  her  solitary  anguish,  overpowered  with  terror, 
I  last  she  should  betray  her  feelings,  and  express  the  inevit- 
"■'-'■'1  danger  towards  which  she  saw  the  king  was  gradually 
_^ffli^ng.  Harassed  by  bis  state— believing  it  unknown  to 
'uy  but  herself  and  lier  household — she  at  length  found 
that  a  wbisperiug  of  the  infimiity  of  the  king  had  com- 
menced; and  then  read  in  the  "Morning  Herald"  some 
anecdote  which  she  was  desirous  that  the  editor  should 
retract,  and  answer,  at  his  peril,  any  further  such  treasonable 
paragraph.  On  the  5th  of  November  a  terrible  scene  oc- 
curred, which  rendered  all  further  hesitation  as  ta  the  nature 
of  his  malady  impossible.  The  king  in  the  afternoon  went 
out  in  bis  chiusa  with  the  princess  royal  for  an  airing ;  he  was 
all  smiling  benignity,  but  gave  so  muny  orders  to  the  poa- 
tillions,  and  got  in  and  out  of  the  carriage  twice,  with  such 
agitation,  as  to  excite  Miss  Barney's  alamt.  llutlring  iu  hor 
own  room,  she  was  struck  in  the  evening  with  the  uncommon 
EtJllness  that  reigned  throughout  the  ji^ce ;  nobody  stirred. 
not  a  voice  was  heard,  not  a  step,  hot  a  motion,  there  seemed 
a  strangeness  in  the  house  most  extraordinary— the  equerries 
then  passed  to  nnd  fro  with  unusual  gravity,  whisperings  only 
were  exchanged,  all  was  mysterious  horror ;  at  length  the 
news  was  told  her,  that  the  kiug  at  dinner  hud  broken  forth 
'into  positive  delirium,  which  hud  long  been  apprehended  by 
all  who  saw  him  most  closely:  the  queen  was  bo  overpowi 
as  to  fall  into  violent  hysterics ;  ail  tlie  princesses  were 
misery,  and  the  Priuce  of  Wales  burst  into  tears. 

The  night  that  followed  wbh  a  fearful  one.  Miss  Bunn_  , 
Tifas  colled  upon  to  attend  her  M^esty.  "  My  poor  royal  mis- 
tress, never  can  I  forget  her  countenance — ptde,  ghasiJy  pale, 
she  was  seated  to  be  undressed,  and  attended  by  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Woldegravc  and  Miss  Goldsworthy;  her  wliule  fraraa 
was  disordered,  yet  she  was  sdll  and  quiet;  these  two  ladif 


eulier  ^an  of  dte  kzzv's  r«ss  v^ki  coc  V<«5  j rcv£r»:cs^  lai 
he  bid  incBiTCti  fepkiiaiat  frssi  kis  :c«dsa£e  iibenndc«  ti> 
his  own  premoxived  riew^  i  bn  tt?v  ill  vm$  i.^r^'CiKU  all 
-was  amni  a&ccka.  szkL  ftsii»i  kx«s  «cd  fears,  th^  rsiSXHH 
tonied  to  ParlazKns  to  iam  fircQ  its  deaKpn»xi5  vbdii 
would  be  the  steps  wtiich.  in  cc&socsjcce  vith  the  sririt  ol 
the  eonKtaaaon.  voold  be  taiken :  Tuioc?  v«re  the  sumw^es 
vfaidi  were  sfloes.  as  to  the  rljcing  the  power  in  the  hsiKi:!^  <:tf 
the  heir  sppuent  to  the  throne,  and  to  whose  costodr  wvHild 
be  oommitted  the  person  of  the  afflicted  monsrvh.  Up^m  the 
first  assembling  oV  Pariiiimect.  it  w»  resolTed  that  mi  «kd* 
joornment  shoold  Uike  place  for  s  fortnight*  snd  on  the  4th 
of  Norember  a  report  of  the  Phvr  Council  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  another  adjoomment  took  place  till  the  8th  of  IV- 


The  Prince  of  Wales  had,  from  the  previoos  cii>nim*tancea 
of  his  career,  become  the  centre  around  which  the  opixv^ition 
of  the  time  rerolved ;  its  members  looked  forward  to  tho  d^ 
when  he  should  be  in  possession  of  nower  as  that  on  which 
their  triumph  would  be  secured,  and  they  therefon>  displawl 
the  greatest  anxiety  that  he  should  be  proclaimetl  unrestricted 
regent ;  and  the  doctrines  they  upheld  were  that  ho  at  onco 
had  a  right  to  assume  the  royal  authority.  To  these  prt^teu 
aions  the  administration  of  the  day,  heacled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  >\*hii 
tBtrenuotisly  opposed,  and  the  feelings  of  the  great  uiahm  of 
the  people  were  also  decidedly  hostile  to  them.  It  uiifor* 
tonately  happened  that  the  taste  and  morals  of  the  i>art.j  do* 


unus  of  aeeiDg  bis  Boynl  Highness  nt  die  head  of  utTairs  m 
most  queBtioimble.  Air.  £'ox,  ita  lender,  however  big 
gifud  with  intellectuul  power,  uid  loved  tor  bis  ^euerous  and 
affectionale  temper,  u'sj^  luo  muck  addicted  to  ihaae  eooial 
pleosures  which  border  on  folly  to  be  geuemlly  esWemod. 
SJieridaQB  prudence  bad  beguii  to  be  more  tbau  doubted,  aud 
Mporls  were  widely  disseraiuiited  of  the  reckJessueaa  o{  tlujse 
who  frequented  Carltua  House.  Hence  the  slow  tuid  pri>- 
trtcled  steps  ithich  nere  tAkett  by  the  House  of  Commone, 
the  cButiou  exercised,  aud  tbe  apparent  wisdom  of  deep  re- 
flection, (whilst  in  fact  intrigue  of  every  descriptiuti  was  going 
forward  in  varioue  sections  of  the  parties,)  were  quite  in  oon- 
souance  with  public  opinion . 

Mr.  Foi  was  sent  for  from  Italy ;  aud  vi-hen  Mr.  Pitt  came 
tonrard  to  propose  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine 
tlie  journals  of  the  House,  and  report  precedents  of  such  aur 
tkority  asmay  have  been  had  in  cases  of  the  personal  exercise  of 
the  royal  auljiority  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy, 
sickness,  in&rmity,  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
tlie  same,  Mr,  Fox  at  once  Cook  up  the  position,  "  That  when- 
ever tiie  sovereign,  from  sickness,  infirmity,  or  other  inuupa- 
itj,  was  tmable  to  exercise  the  funcijons  of  his  hi^jh  office, 
the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full  age  aud  capacity,  bad  as  clear 
ftad  express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  goveniment,  aud 
essrciHe  the  power  of  sovereignty,  as  in  tlie  case  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's demise."  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  kindlod  a  lire  througboui; 
the  country.  In  the  collection  iniide  of  tlie  works  and  the 
oorrespondeuM  of  Dr.  Parr,  is  to  be  found  a  letter  upon  the 
*Babject  of  the  king's  illness  from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  which  she 
F'M^s,  "An  unlucky  word  about  right,  made  use  of  by  Charles 
'"  [  in  tlie  House,  has  made  some  little  coufusion  in  the 
ids  of  a  few  old  Parlinmentaries,  who  did  not  understand 
him,  and  Pitt  has  taken  advantage  of  this,  and  means  lu  move 
a  question  about  it  on  Tuesday,  which  our  friends  wish  to 
avoid  by  moving  the  previous  question,  thiuking  Pitt's  mo- 
tion mischievous  and  quite  mmecesaary."  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
"  That  the  very  annotmcemsnt  of  a  claim  of  right  reudered  an 
inquiry  into  precedent  and  histoiy  of  tile  greater  cunsequence, 
for  if  such  an  authority  should  be  discovered,  all  t'urtlier  de- 
bate iti  that  House  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  he  boldly  said._ 
that  tlie  asi^ertioii  of  such  a  right  iu  tlie  Prince  of  \\'u]eB,  i 
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of  tx^asofi  against  th^  consUtu* 
He  pledcsed  himaelf  to  prove  tiMt  in  iIm 
of  tike  persoiud  exeiv^u^  of  thc'  rojal 
tiie  enstience  of  axiv  lawful  provision  In^intf 
caiTTing  on  the  goveniment^  it  In'longvS 
<d  the  nation  at  larg«  to  provid«\  a«x\^i\l* 
inr  the  iemporarr  exenrise  of  tJio  it'gal 
m  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  SiU-onn;^),  as  thoy 
and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  liad  no 
n^tt  of  UiBsdf,  vithout  their  dcci^iioiu  to  assume  tha 
than  anT  other  individual  in  the  countr\\"     Thia 
bBtional  docsiine  ms  generally  assenteii  to ;  net- 
ihB  Ttfbes  d  Mr.  Fox,  nor  the  invectives  v>f  Mr.  Hurk« 
anld  akake  it. 

Upon  the  aaseitions  of  the  two  heads  of  }virti(^,  it  mas  ini* 
famStUt  for  Sheiidan,  who  was  looked  upim  in  the  Mouse  aa 
the  i^ff^MMl  friend  of  his  Eoyal  Highness,  to  be  siU  n( :  yei 
kie  atnation  was  one  of  tlie  utmost  delicacy,  lie  hud«  in  a 
letter >rhich  still  exbta,  given  the  most  judicious  adNioo  to 
tliaC  iBaBtrious  personage.  Uo  had  stated  **'riint  it  >vvmld 
gieaiij  advance  his  Royal  Uighuess's  credits  and  lay  tlu*  strong* 
eat  grounds  to  haffle  every  attemi^t  ut  op|H>sitiou  to  >vlmt  ho 
eoBBuierBd  the  jost  claims  and  rights  of  liis  Koyal  Highness 
that  the  language  of  those  who  may  be  in  any  son  susiioeted 
ef  knowing  his  wishes  and  feelings  should  be  of  gn*at.  niodo- 
latioa  in  disclaiming  all  party  views,  and  avowing  the  utmost 
madinoin  to  acquiesce  iu  any  reasonable  dehiy." 

When  Mr  Pitt  moved  that  the  liouse  will,  on  Tuesday  next, 
naolwe  itself  into  a  committee  to  tiiko  into  eonsidonuion  the 
etite  of  the  nation,  Sheridan  begiui  a  tempenilo  and  cautious 

rch.  He  said,  "  Tliat  he  foil  it  his  duty  to  contend  against 
propriety  and  expediency  of  putting  the  alwiract  prt>jH)- 
stioa  of  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  WiUos.  It  ixmld  not  con 
ciliatie,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  create  dissension  and 
animosities,  and  therefore  he  insisted  it  would  bo  unwise,  as 
it  was  ohviously  imnecessary,  to  agitato  it,  or  to  press  the 
House  to  come  to  any  vote  on  it."  Tho  next  sentence  culled 
down  a  long  and  continued  hear,  hear,  from  both  sides  of  tlio 
Honse ;  hy  both  parties  it  was  hailed  as  indiscreet  at  first, 
but  after  reflection  it  was  considered  to  be  called  for  by  the 
^iyyimniiMifiPft  of  the  caso.     ''  lie  begged  leave  to  remind  the 
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li^  hotumrMs  OmUkmmm  of  the  danger  ct  ptorokuig  that 
deim  to  be  ateerted  (a  Umd  ery  ofHmr!  kmr!)^  whichlieob* 
aanred  had  not  yet  been  jpfefened,  {AiuHkercrjf  of  hear!  kemr!) 
He  then  lepeated  the  wofda,  and  asked,  **  Would  the  right 
honoaiaUe  gentleman  choose  to  haire  his  own  propoeition 

EQpon  the  jonmala*  to  haTo  it  recoided  as  his  opinioo,  that 
Prinee  of  Wales  had  no  more  nsht  to  exercise  the  rojal 
aothority,  dnnng  the  incapadtj  of  the  king,  than  anj  other 
indifidiud  ?**  If  he  woidd  not,  whj  wonld  he  press  an  abstract 
pioposidon  that  mnst  throw  the  nation  into  anarchy  and  con- 
losion  ?  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  this  somewhat  insidiously,  bj  say- 
ing '*  That  he  trusted  the  House  would  do  their  duty  in  spite 
of  any  threat,  howerer  high  the  aothori^  from  which  it  might 
proceed.*'  Mr.  Sheridan  then  denied  that  his  language  could 
he  construed  into  a  threat,  he  had  only  spoken  of  the  danger 
which  might  arise  if  the  prince  should  be  provoked  to  assert 
a  claim  iroich  he  hiA  not  yet  referred,  and  the  discussion  of 
which  he  mnst  continue  to  think  as  mischievous  in  its  ten- 
dency as  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary.  Resolutions  were 
carried  on  the  22nd  December,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  virtually  brought  the  matter  to  a  formal  decision,  tak- 
ing from  the  Prince  of  Wales  any  claim,  as  a  right,  which 
he  might  wish  to  establish  of  acting  as  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. The, House  indeed  divided,  but  the  resolutions  were 
carried  by  a  migority  of  03 ;  158  voting  on  an  amendment — 
861  against  it 

The  readiness,  the  quickness  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  seized 
every  word  uttered  by  his  adversaries,  to  aid  his  argu- 
ments, either  by  ridiculing  any  accidental  blunder,  ex- 
posing some  doctrine  incautiously  advanced,  or  dexterously 
leading  them  into  some  glaring  avowal  of  opinions  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  Whiggery,  have  been  generally 
acknowledged.  When  Mr.  Fox  used  the  rash  and  unadvised 
Words  to  wnich  wo  have  alluded,  a  smile  irradiated  the  usual 
gloomy  and  haughty  face  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  when 
tlio  sentence  was  concluded,  he  slapped  his  thigh  with  exult- 
iittnt],  and  turning  to  the  member  wno  was  seated  near  him, 
IHutntihantlv  exclaimed,  **  1 11  unwhig  the  gentleman  for  the 
\'f>n[  nf  bin  iifo!"  and  certainly,  during  the  whole  of  the  de 
hllti*^  tlint  followod,  he  took  up  a  doctrine  before  unknown  to 
ki  t^arl/  ttiitt  asHortcd  the  right  divine  of  kings,  and  laid  down 
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m  sxiomv  aomewhat  inconsistent  with  their  usual  creed,  that 
the  Toice  and  the  sense  of  the  people,  through  their  consti' 
tnenta,  were  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  a  substitute  fi>r 
kinglj  power.  Having  carried  the  essential  point,  that  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  tho  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
BOW  assembled,  and  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representing  all 
the  estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  have  the  right,  and  are 
in  duty  bound,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect 
of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  arising  from 
Ids  Majes^*s  indisposition,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
moved  *'  lliat  it  was  expedient  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  and  ad- 
minister the  royal  authority  under  the  style  and  title  of  regent 
of  the  kingdom ;  **  and  then  brought  forward  a  series  of  re- 
aoUitiona  as  restrictions  upon  his  power.  A  debate  of  great 
interest  ensued,  during  which  Sheridan  exhibited  consider* 
sUe  tact  and  readiness.  Lord  Belgrave  having  concluded  a 
complimentary  speech  in  &vour  of  the  minister,  with  a  quo- 
tatiim  from  Demosthenes,  Sheridan  promptly  rose  and  imme- 
diately pointed  out  the  misapplication  of  tho  lines,  and,  in 
defence  of  his  party,  uttered  an  eulogium,  certainly  called 
lor  by  the  insinuations  of  his  adversaries,  that  the  prince 
would  be  surrounded  by  bad  advisers. 

**The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  more  than  once 
wantonly  attacked  that  side  of  the  House  as  containing  a  poli- 
tical party.  As  for  himself,  (Mr.  Sheridan  added,)  ho  made 
no  scruple  to  declare  he  thought  it  the  gloxy  and  honour  of 
his  life  to  belong  to  that  party.  He  who  knew  tho  character 
of  that  party,  knew  it  was  an  honour  which  any  man  might 
covet.  Was  it  a  disgrace  to  have  been  formed  under  the 
Marquis  of  Bockingham ;  and  under  his  banners  to  have  com- 
bated on  behalf  of  the  people  with  success  ?  Was  it  a  dis- 
grace to  bo  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  nobleman 
who,  swayed  by  no  mean  motives  of  interest,  nor  influenced 
by  any  ambitious  designs  to  grasp  at  power,  nor  with  a  view 
to  any  other  purpose  than  the  welfare  of  the  countiy,  dedi- 
cated his  mornings  unremittingly  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good?  Mr. 'Sheridan  remarked,  he  could  not  advert 
to  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Fox)  without  declaring  it 
was  the  characteristic  distinction  of  his  heart  to  compel  the 
most  submissive  devotion  of  mind  and  affection  from  au  those 
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ider  tiie  obsenrntinn  of  it ;  and  force  them, 
'criul  and  anii»bl6  of  all  influence,  to  become  the 
insepuratile  associates  of  hia  fortune.  With  respect  to  his 
talents,  he  would  not  epeak  of  tbem ;  ihej  would  derive  ua 
support  from  nnj  mnu's  atlestation,  nor  from  the  most  fl&tter- 
"  jianegyric  of  tbe  most  enLghtened  of  hia  friends.  Thus 
:h  he  nould  only  observe,  with  regard  to  the  abilities  of 
honourable  friend,  that  it  was  the  utmost  effort  of  an^ 
!r  man's  talents,  and  the  beiit  proof  of  their  existence, 
diBl  be  was  able  to  understand  tlie  extent,  and  comprehend 
the  superiority  of  tliem.  It  iras  the  pride  and  gloi^  of  his 
life  to  enjoy  the  liappinesa  and  bonouT  of  hia  friendship;  and 
lie  desired  to  he  told  whether  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
FoK  were  less  worthy  of  the  conftdenoe  of  ibeir 
more  unfit  to  become  ministers,  because  an  arrogant  ii 
vidual  chose  presumptuously  to  load  them  with  call 
Were  he  an  independent  man,  standing  aloof  from  partjj 
and  wholly  unconnected  nitb  it,  he  could  not.  witli  patience, 
bear  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman's  insulting  language ; 
but,  as  a  party  man.  boastwg  himself  to  be  oue.  how  did  tbe 
^ht  honourable  gentleman  imagine  be  should  receive  his 
—  lections  but  with  that  si^om  and  disdain  which  became  a 
of  the  worth  and  value  of  those  with  whom  he 
connected  V" 
His  observations  on  tbe  patronage  reserved,  were — "  He 
reprobated  tbe  idea  of  reseriing  the  patronage  of  tlie  royal 
housebold,  and  adverted  to  tbe  right  honourable  gentleoian's 
having  charged  hia  right  honourable  friend  (when  on  a  former 
occasion  be  quitted  office)  Avith  having  left  a  fortress  behind 
bim.  Tbe  cbarge  was  true  ;  be  admitted  that  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  bad  done  so;  but  then,  bice  a  coarse,  clumsy 
workman,  he  bad  built  his  plan  in  opeu  day,  and  retired  with 
his  friends,  who  served  without  pay,  though  their  sen-ices  bad 
been  long  continued.  Not  so  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman 
over  the  way ;  lilie  a  more  crafty  mason,  be  bad  cuUected  his 
materials  with  greater  caution,  and  worked  tbem  up  with 
ibundnntly  more  art.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  the  adWce  of 
tbe  noble  duke,  famous  for  fortification,  and,  wiili  the  aid  of 
t^at  able  engineer,  had  provided  a  corps  of  royal  militaiy 
artificers,  and  thrown  .up  impregnable  ramparis  to  secura 
Himself  and  his  garrison      Upon  this  occasion  Uie  king's 


be  mtem  fljia^  as  a  haaomer  «b  tke  top  of  his 
powedal  indeed  mast  pny¥«  the  eSect  of  the 
n^t  hammakie gwniimMiis dnmdering eAofjaeoot  from  viUh 
oat«  and  the  sappoct  of  the  ivral  ardfioers  fixna  mixhin.  *g!*3t>^ 
\m  piKriral  advennies.  Jlr.  Sheridan  reprobated  the  per- 
son, nboerer  it  nii^it  be.  that  adriaed  her  Majesty  to  lend 
ber  name  to  soeb  a  proposiiian  as  that  which  vss  then  made 
to  the  oommiftee ;  and  dedsred  that  were  the  one  groiiDd  of 
ansptcion  of  the  bad  adTisers  of  the  regent  to  be  taken  airay, 
the  ri^it  hoDomahle  gentleman  oould  not  be  said  lo  bs¥e 
pnalnwul  a  single  argnment  in  support  of  his  system.  He 
deacribed  the  power  thai  the  ex-minister  would  derive  from 
retaining  the  patnmage  of  the  king's  household;  and  con- 
tvided  that  the  pretext  that  his  Msjestj  s  feelinf«s  woald  be 
shntkfd  when  he  reoorered  and  found  his  household  changed, 
ma  lidicaloua.**  He  then  added,  **  To  talk,  therefore,  of  his 
Migestj  s  feelings,  when  he  should  recorer  and  find  his  house- 
bold  c^nged,  w«s  to  suppose  that  he  would  he  less  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  constitution  of  his  country  was  changed,  part 
of  bis  dominions  ceded  to  foreign  potentates,  and  oUier  essen- 
tia] and  important  calamities  and  disgraces  entailed  on  his 
coontij,  which  was  like  a  man,  who  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  mansion-house  of  a  person  during  his  incapacity  to 
take  care  of  it,  should  sutTer  it  to  go  to  ruin,  and  Uie  winds 
of  heaven  to  blow  through  almost  every  part  of  it^  the  in- 
dosores  to  be  broken  down,  the  flocks  of  sheep  to  be  shorn 
and  exposed  to  the  storms,  and  all  left  to  ruin  and  decay* 
except  a  few  looking-glasses  and  old  worthless  gilt  luml>erY 
that  were  locked  up  in  an  old-fashioned  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Sheridan  represented  the  ex-minister  coming  down  to  the 
House  in  state,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  end  of  a  white 
staff,  a  retinue  of  black  and  white  sticks  attending  him,  and 
an  army  of  beef-eaters  (whom  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
lord  steward,  and  lord  chamberlain,  were  to  be  employed  in 
marshalling)  to  clear  his  way  through  the  lobby." 

During  the  long  protracted  debates  Mr.  Sheridan  assidu- 
oosly  attended  the  House ;  made  many  useful  observadoiis 
upon  the  various  stages  of  the  Restriction  Bill.  The  occa- 
sions on  which  he  distinguished  himself  were  many,  evincing 
tbronghout  a  great  anxiety  to  serve  his  Eoyal  Highness,  and 
to  preserve  the  royal  prerogative  intact 
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That  wliich  most  tended  to  give  the  public  a  bad  opiuiaa 
of  Fos,  of  Burke,  and  even  of  Sheridan,  was  the  somewhat  in- 
decorous manner  in  which  they  treated  the  mnJadv  of  the 
king :  the  leo  risible  worship  of  the  rising  sun,  and,  above  all, 
the  partj  spirit  with  whieh  xhey  treated  all  puhlie  questiooa. 
Even  the  physicians  were  treated  as  partisans ;  their  evidence 
handled  with  levity,  sarcasm,  or  flat  denial,  just  as  it  ple&sed 
those  who  addressed  the  House.  The  admirable  pro){uost)ca 
of  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  mental 
maladies,  were  made  tbe  theme  of  abuse ;  whilst  the  attain- 
menis  of  Pr.  Warren  (whose  practical  skill,  notniihstanding 
his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  generally  questioned)  wera 
lauded  to  the  skies;  because  the  one  ^-as  ready,  and  some- 
what talkative,  whereas  the  other,  a  slow-thinking  matt,  vas 
silent,  resen'ed.  and  only  expressed  hia  opinions  whtn  called 
upon  lo  do  so.  That  Dr.  Warren's  hastily-formed  judgment 
should  have  been  put  into  competition  with  Dr.  Willis's  long- 
continued  study  is  to  be  regretted,  beeause  it  mi.sled  the 
party,  and  induced  Sheridan  to  make  a  moat  unsuitable 
speech  in  the  House,  and  to  boldly  accuse  Dr.  Willis  of  pre- 
Turicalion  and  evasion,  to  caJl  him  a  hasty  decider,  and  a  ixn- 
dom  speaker;  to  say  that  the  physic  he  administered  "re- 
minded him  of  those  nostrums  which  were  to  cure  this  and 
that  malady,  and  also  disappointments  in  love,  and  long  sea- 
voyages." 

Of  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Sheridan,  so  widely  circulated  and  generally 
admired,  the  evidence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  settled 
the  doubted  (jueslion  of  its  authorship ;  and  to  Mr.  Burke  is 
due  whatever  of  merit  it  may  exhibit.  The  rumour  iliat  woa 
BO  generally  prevalent  that  Sheridan  had  written  it  plainly 
shows  that  every  literary  production  of  merit  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  his  pen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
course  which  was  followed  by  Sheridan  throughout  the  long 
discussions  which  this  interesting  subject  provoked.  What- 
ever of  good  feeling  he  may  have  gained  in  the  bosom  of  the 
prince  and  hia  royal  brothers,  he  must  have  ofTended  the  qijeen 
hy  the  wUoIb  drift  of  his  arguments  on  the  clauues  which  gave 
her  MiyoBly  the  custody  of  the  royal  sufferer. 

Among  the  tliirty-two  clauses  which  constituted  the  Begenpy,  - 
Pill,  was  a  clause  that  provided  against  the  regent  '    " 
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a  Papist.  Mr.  Bolle,  with  considerable  indelicacy,  renewed 
the  discQsaioii  wliich  had  once  been  opened  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bopposed  alliance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Mrs.  Fitzhor- 
bert,  bj  moTing  that  the  words  "  or  who  is  or  should  be  miirried 
in  law  or  in  &ct  to  a  Papist,*'  be  inserted.  Lord  North,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Goartenay  replied  in  somewhat  strong  language. 
In  the  ooorse  of  the  debate  Sheridan  alluded  to  Mr.  Pitt  hav- 
ing; on  seireral  occasions,  signified  his  departure  from  office. 

^Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  honourable  gentleman  had  indulged 
himself  in  imputing  words  to  him  which  he  had  never  spoken, 
tnd  applying  arguments  which  he  had  never  uttered.  Tlio 
honourable  gentleman  contended  that  he  had  not  si^iificd 
his  departure  from  office.  Surely  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  a  perverse  memory.  His'  successors  had  been  named  to 
him*  but  he  had  nev^  yet  heard  of  the  least  circumstance 
which  authorized  him  to  declare  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  place.  When  he  did  hear  anything  like  it,  he  should 
hare  much  to  say  to  that  House,  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  support  he  had  received,  to  confess  his  obliga- 
tions to  them,  and  to  declare  his  hopes,  that  ho  should  not 
quit  his  situation  avowing  principles  less  worthy  of  their  re- 
gard and  esteem  than  he  brought  with  him  into  office." 

'*  Mr.  Sheridan  observed  that  the  right  honourable  p[cntle- 
man,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  make  a  fine  speech  at  his  exit 
ftcfm  office ;  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  expression,  an  excel- 
lent delivery  of  his  last  dying  words  and  confession." 

These  lengthened  debates  were  drawn  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  announcement  that  his  Majesty  was  restored  to  his  usual 
state.  The  news  was  received  with  unbounded  joy  by  the 
people,  who  were  thoroughly  wearied  of  the  procrastination  of 
the  Ministry.  Tedious,  however,  as  may  have  been  the  dis- 
cussions, they  have  been  of  deep  value,  and  have  furnished 
us  with  one  of  the  landmarks  by  which  the  nature  of  the 
British  constitution  may  be  judged  of 

The  health  of  his  father,  Thomas  Sheridan,  had  gradually  de- 
clined. He  for  some  time  resided  at  Margate,  and  from  thence, 
if  he  should  find  no  amendment,  he  intended  to  proceed  to 
Lisbon;  his  complahus,  however,  did  not  diminish,  and  on  the 
14th  of  August,  178b,  he  expired.  He  had,  for  some  short 
time,  retired  from  the  stage,  and  had  given  public  readings 
at  Freemason's  Hall,  at  Hickford  s  Rooms,  and  Coaclimakers' 
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Eftll.  His  works,  with  the  exception  of  ''  the  Loyal  Subject," 
"Borneo  and  Juliet,"  and  "CoriolaniiR."  which  he  altered  and 
praduced  whilst  manager  of  the  Dublin  stage,  and  a  life  of 
Dean  Swift,  were  priniinllv  devoicd  to  the  elements  of  ]an- 
Ruoge,  They  are  "  A  Diapourae  delivered  in  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  in  tho  Senate  House  at  Cambridge ; "  "  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  CauBes  of  the  Difficulties  which  occur  in  learning 
the  Enjjliah  Language;'  "A  Course  of  Lecturea  on  Elocn- 
tjon ; "  "  A  Plan  of  Education  for  the  Young  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try of  Great  Britain;"  "Lecturea  on  the  Art  of  Reading;" 
"A  Uenerol  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;"  "Elements 
of  English."  A  likeness,  said  to  be  eKoeedingty  goo<l.  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary.  Although  at  one 
period  of  hia  life  tho  father  was  estranged  from  tlie  aun,  and 
always  seemed  to  give  a  preference  to  Che  elder  brother,  a  re- 
conciliation had  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  elForia  repeat- 
edly made,  and  oftentimes  sponied  by  the  lather.  Sheridan, 
however,  paid  unremitting  attention  to  him  in  his  last  illness, 
mid  evinced  for  liim  the  sincerest  filial  affection.  His  eldest 
sister,  referring  to  the  existence  of  those  difierences,  which 
~  e  lamented,  saya  in  a  letter,  "  and  yet  it  was  that  son,  and 
it  the  object  of  his  partial  fondness,  who  at  last  closed  his 
"  Dr.  Parr  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Sheridan,  a  tribute 
J  memory,  which,  however,  was  not  inscribed  upon  the 
lotaph,  intended  by  the  son  for  St.  Peter's  Church,  Margate. 
,  however,  worthy  to  he  recerded,  "Thia  monument, 
.  J  824.  was,  by  subscription,  erected  to  the  menioiy  of 

ons  Sheridau,  Esq.,  who  died  in  the  neighbouring  parish 

PyBf  St.  John,  August  11th,  1788,  in  tlie  6!)ih  year  of  his  age, 
d  according  to  hia  own  request  was  there  buried.  He  was 
uidson  to  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  brother  of  Dr.  WJl- 
m,  a  conscientious  nonjuror,  who  in  IGDI  was  deprived  of 
i  bishopric  of  Kilraore.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
[iflheridan,  a  profound  scholar  and  eminent  achooi master,  in- 
tely  connected  with  Dean  Swift  and  other  illustriona 
?rs  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  waa  husband  to 
ngenions  and  amiable  author  of  '■  Sidney  Biddulph,"  and 
ral  dramatic  pieces  favourably  received.  He  waa  tho 
•r  of  the  celebrated  oratnr  and  drumaiist.  Richard  Brins- 
j  fiheridan.  He  had  been  the  achoolfelJow,  and  through 
))  waa  the  companion  of  the  amiable  Archbisliop  of  Mark- 
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ham.  He  mm  the  fnend  of  the  learned  Dr.  Samnet,  master 
of  Harrow  school,  and  the  well-known  Dr.  Parr.  He  took 
Ida  first  academical  degree  in  the  Universitjr  of  Dublin, 
alnat  1786.  He  was  honoured  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
with  the  degree  oi  A.M.  in  1758,  and  in  1750  he  ob- 
tained the  same  distinction  at  Cambridge.  He  for  manj 
^an  presided  over  the  theatre  of  Dublin,  and  at  Druiy 
Lane ;  he  in  public  estimation  stood  next  to  David  Garrick. 
In  the  iitenuy  world  he  was  distinguished  bj  numerous  and 
naefiil  writings  on  the  pronunciatiun  of  the  English  language. 
Through  some  of  his  opinions  ran  a  vein  of  singularity  mingled 
with  the  rich  ore  of  genius.  In  his  manners  there  was  dig- 
nified ease,  in  his  spirit  invincible  firmness,  and  in  his  habits 
and  principles  unsullied  integrity." 

This  elegant  summary  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  life  of  a  man  who  had  used  indefEOigable  exertions,  but 
ansnccessfully,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  is  one  of 
those  productions  of  the  classic  pen  whose  judgment  in  the 
■election  of  ideas  and  of  words  to  express  them  has  been  un- 
equalled. There  now  is  a  plain  monument  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  in  St.  Peter's,  Margate,  by 
a  fidend  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  attended  him  professionally  during 
his  illness. 

The  great  movements  which  occurred  in  France  began  to 
excite  die  attention  of  the  people  of  England,  and  caused 
them  to  watch  each  event  which  sprung  up,  and  to  turn  with 
anxious  eye  to  the  views  taken  of  them  by  the  parties  who 
most  deeply  interested  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  great  Eevolution  of  France,  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  recollection,  commenced  with  moderation,  displaying 
only  a  determination  to  obtain  by  simple  means  a  constitution 
worthy  a  free  people,  but  innumerable  difficulties  presented 
themselves ;  a  disastrous  series  of  occurrences  led  to  the  ruin 
of  all  establip.hed  forms ;  unquiet  and  ambitious  minds  were 
opposed  to  capriciousness  and  to  feebleness ;  horror  followed 
npon  horror,  until  Europe,  dismayed  with  the  frightful  scenes 
enacted  upon  the  stage,  shrunk  back  with  loathing  from  the 
contemplation.  All  at  first  was  anticipation  of  good ;  but  the 
end  was  shame  and  destruction.  It  first  appeared  as  the 
gentle  breeze  which  refreshes  as  it  passes  along ;  but  soon  be- 
came the  whirlwind,  destroying  as  it  swept  by.   Many  of  those 


o  at  first  bebeld  a  nation  attempting  to  contribute  to  tho 
e  of  the  iiappioeGs  of  human  naiura  by  the  eslabliiih- 
f  a  govemmenl  which  should  lend  to  freedom,  to  piib- 
ir  and  security,  were  pleased  to  see  the  overthrow  of  a 
my  which  arbitrarily'  pi'essed  upon  the  humbler  clas 
ty.  They  were  prepared  for  a  bold  struggle,  carried  on 
liy  during  and  determined  innovatora;  but  they  did  not  ex- 
pect the  eccentric  course  which  they  took.  They  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  violence  that  arose,  nor  the  murders  that  wero 
committed :  the  transition  state  is  always  one  of  prodigious 
effort,  dnring  which  none  can  foresee  its  results.  For  Uiosa 
vho  had  lo  encounter  the  drendful  position  of  society  conse- 
quent upon  tbe  thorough  overthrow  of  all  that  existed  in 
royalty  and  in  aristocracy,  it  must,  indeed,  have  been  fearful ; 
but  that  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  rude  shocks — is 
liberty,  social  order,  and  contentment.  The  perils  tliat  have 
been  gone  through  conld  only  have  been  borne  and  supported 
by  the  insane ;  but  another  race  enjoys  tho  benefits,  and  feels 
the  harmony  that  has  arisen  out  of  discord,  the  mildness 
which  was  wrung  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Sheridan  was  amongst  those  who  gazed  with  unspeakabls 
satisfaction  at  tbe  earliest  struggles  of  the  manacled  slave  to 
unbind  his  fetters,  to  raise  himself  from  the  ground,  and  draw 
in  the  free  breath  of  heaven:  with  him  were  associated  men 
who  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of  a  pure,  free,  and  mild 
COtistitution,  who  saw  in  the  government  of  France  corruption, 
imbecility,  cupidity,  and  all  those  crimes  which  a  long  indulg- 
ence in  despotism  engenders  and  fosters.  They  were  de- 
■  lighted  to  find  a  people  rousing  themselves  from  their  slum- 
^Ser.  proclaiming  their  rights  with  an  irresistible  and  an  omni- 
iDtent  voice,  seeking  that  which  justice  entitled  them  to,  and 
btermined  to  obtain  it.  They  could  not  foresee  all  that  arose 
'  out  of  this  patriotic  energy  ;  and,  ns  events  occurred,  their 
minds  were  often  reconciled  to  circumstances  which  cooler  re- 
flection might  not  have  sanctioned.  Tbe  distrust  which  those 
who  governed  in  France  brought  upon  iheniselvea  shook  the 
loyally  of  those  who  would  have  supported  tJiem,  and  even- 
tually led  to  their  own  dcsimotion.  It  is  impossible  for  tliose 
who  merely  read  tlie  page  of  history  to  form  any  just  idea  of 

mpressions  produced  by  these  events  upon  the  people  of_ 

Enulond;  tho  changes  were  so  various  they  followed  s 
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pilj  one  upon  the  other,  that  all  reasoning  was  set  at  defiance. 
The  fears  of  men  were  so  worked  upon,  too,  that  no  one  became 
a  dispassionate  witness  of  the  occurrences.  Hank  and  power 
were  annihilated  in  one  country,  and  those  who  possessed  them 
in  En^^and  began  to  dread  that  their  time  was  fully  come; 
they  prepared  Uiemselves  for  the  struggle,  and  the  champion 
of  free  institutions  had  but  little  chance  against  odds  most  dis- 
couraging. Sheridan,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  boldly 
proclaimed  opinions  unpalatable  to  them,  and  a  war  of  words, 
mingled  with  hatred  and  with  fear,  soon  sprang  up. 

At  this  period  Sheridan  gave  incessant  labour  to  the  duties 
of  the  House ;  he  was  a  frequent  speaker,  selected  points  of 
interest  to  the  community,  and  brought  assiduity  and  labour 
to  assist  his  natural  abilities.  Had  the  indcfieitigable  industry 
with  which  he  pursued  the  various  fmbjects  of  discussion  been 
exhibited  by  an  individual  connected  ^vith  the  administration, 
be  would  soon  have  filled  a  most  distinguished  post ;  but  all 
his  zeal,  all  his  efibrts,  were  directed  agsiinst  the  system  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Pitt.  His  investigations  of  the  public  revenue, 
his  statement  of  the  resources  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
empire,  led  him  to  perceive  many  of  the  fallacious  views,  to 
combat,  expose,  and  ridicule  them.  Hi3  lengthened  speeches 
on  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Finance  upon  the 
Tobacco  Regulation  Bills  proved  to  the  country  that  he  was 
neither  indolent  nor  superficial;  but  that  he  diligently  in- 
quired, and  clothed  the  result  of  his  examination  in  eloquence, 
such  as  rendered  abstruse  questions  interesting  and  intelligi- 
ble. He  sometimes  met  with  abuse  from  the  press  ;  but  what 
man,  who  stands  prominently  before  the  public,  can  escape  the 
calonmies,  the  gibes,  and  the  scoffs  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  him  ?  And  if  on  the  one  side  he  is  loaded  with  censure, 
he  fe  certain  on  the  other  to  meet  with  flattery  and  adulation. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  rather  carried  away  by  too  anxious 
a  desire  to  defend  himself,  and  he  introduced  a  notice  of  the 
feelings  that  some  entertained  towards  himself.  He  said 
that  •'  Uncommon  pains  had  been  taken,  in  the  public  prints, 
to  defiime  all  those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Tobacco  Act ;  and  no  one  had  been 
more  distinguished  on  the  occasion  than  himself.  He  begged 
leave  to  apologize  for  speaking  concerning  himself;  ho  at  all 
times  disliked  egotisms,  and  more  so  on  the  present  occasion. 
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vben  the  tttention  of  the  Goinintl.tea  was  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  consideratioD  of  important  subjects ;  but  still,  as  it  was 
ika  part  which  he  had  taken  in  thia  buEJneas  that  bod  drawn 
upon  him  the  ill-will  of  those  who  had  traduced  him.  and  oa 
t£t!j  had  connected  his  personal  character  with  the  important 
bnaineas  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he  hoped  that  the 
OMoraittee  would  suffer  him  lo  treGpass,  for  some  few  minutes, 
on  their  patience,  whilst  he  should  proceed  to  a  few  remarks 
u^n  the  attacks  tliat  had  b«ea  made  upon  him.  Those  who 
made  those  attacks  hod  gon«  out  of  the  common  path,  and  iu- 
■tead  of  pursuing  the  old  sober  staple  of  abuse  bad  descended 
to  the  lowest  scurrilities,  and  fallen  without  mercy,  not  only 
iqwn  his  public  conduct,  but  also  on  his  private  life.  Thej 
lud  made  charges  of  a  singular  nature,  and  endeavoured  to 
rob  him  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those  whom  he  valued 
moat  in  society.  Fortunatelv.  however,  tbeir  chains  were  as 
ymi  of  truth  as  tbej  were  fraught  with  malice.  Ho  had, 
Utherto,  treated  them  with  contemptuous  silence,  and  would 
have  oonlinued  iu  this  disposition  to  the  present  da;,  if  ho 
had  not  felt  some  reason  to  think,  which  reason  he  hod  uot 
beard  till  a  few  hours  ago,  that  some  of  those  charges  were 
oonsi<lered  as  founded  iu  truth.  What  he  more  parCicularlj 
alluded  to  were  whispers  or  reports  of  jealousies  among  some 
t£  his  dearest  friends,  and  of  a  certain  opposition  affirmed  lo 
have  been  made  by  a  noble  duke  (Portland)  against  some  views 
or  expectations  which  he  (Mr-  Sheridan)  was  said  to  hare  eu' 
tertained:  concerning  such  whispers  and  reports,  be  could 
truly  declare  that  there  was  not  in  them  one  grain  of  truth. 
The  opinion  which  they  ascribed  to  the  noble  'uke  had  never 
teen  entertained  by  him.  Mr.  Sheridun  observed,  that  he 
T»ould  not  venture  to  state  to  the  committee  the  opinion  that 
the  noble  duke  was  pleased  to  enteriiun  of  him,  lest  he  should 
be  nccueed  of  vanity  in  publishing  what  be  might  deem  highly 
flattering  ;  all.  therefore,  that  he  would  assert  on  this  occasion 
was.  that  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  ni'ike  the  man  whose 
good  opinion  he  should  most  highly  prize  think  flatteringly 
of  htm.  he  would  have  that  man  to  iliink  of  him  precisely  as 
ike  noble  duke  did :  and  then  his  wish  on  that  subject  would 
be  most  amply  gratified. 

"  The  jealousies  to  which  he  was  described  as  having  given 
oocation  existed  only  in  thft  bniin  of  the  troducers;  they  did 
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BOt.  tiief  eoold  not,  exist  anywhere  else.  He  ms,  therefore, 
perfectly  at  his  ease  whilst  the  traducers  were  propagating 
their  calnmnies.  He  defied  any  man  to  charge  him  with  any 
one  «et  which  could  he  tortared  into  a  Tioktion  of  any  en- 
yip  inont  founded  in  honour  and  integrity.  If  he  could  be 
dwved,  in  troth,  with  any  dishonourable,  mean,  or  unmanly 
act,  ne  shoold  feel  Tery  differently  indeed ;  his  mind,  in  that 
SHO,  would  sting  him  more  than  the  most  bitter  reproaches  of 
his  mofit  ealnmniating  enemies.  As  to  any  pretensions  which 
■i^Et  he  ascribed  to  nim,  to  situations  far  beyond  his  natural 
wei^t  in  the  eommnnity,  he  would  only  obsenre,  that  it  was 
Ilia  peeoliar  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  that  a  man 
could  posh  forward  into  notice  and  distinction  the  talents  or 
abilities,  whatever  they  might  be,  with  which  Providence  had 
endowed  him.*' 

Oecasionally  happy  thoughts,  sparkling  allusions,  and  play- 
M  railleiy  enliTen  his  dullest  speeches ;  but  it  would  bo  the 
iMght  of  injustice  to  quote  them,  for  they  are  so  incorporated 
trim  the  rest  of  the  matter  that  they  would  lose  all  their  value 
were  they  to  be  extracted  and  placed  alone  before  the  reader  s 
eye.  When  the  Session  terminated,  which  it  did  amidst  the 
complaints  of  Sheridan  of  the  procrastination  of  public  busi- 
Beaa,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  be  hastened  down  to 
Stflfibid  and  secured  his  election,  but  not  without  difficHlty 
and  expense.  He  then  returned  to  London  to  lend  his  aid  to 
Charles  Fox,  who  stood  for  Westminster.  Here  he  had  to 
meet  one  of  the  most  unflinching  politicians  of  the  day,  Horne 
Tooke ;  no  one  dared  to  express  his  sentiments  more  freely : 
no  one  had  more  sarcastic  power.  No  man  better  understood 
the  art  of  carrying  with  him  the  working  classes,  and  the 
humbler  orders  of  society ;  ready  in  wit,  quick  in  apprehen- 
sion, his  sallies,  his  repartees,  neither  delicate  nor  fashioned 
to  any  but  those  he  addressed,  were  listened  to  Avith  delight. 
Ab  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  no  one  but  the  great  and 
good  Sir  Francis  Burdett  better  knew  his  supporters.  It  was 
vnderstood  that  Sheridan  had  been  anxious  to  try  his  power 
in  Westminster,  and  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sheridan  to  him, 
whilst  on  his  canvass  at  Stafford,  this  passage  occurs.  '*  I  am 
half  sorry  yon  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  and  more  than 
ever  regret  you  did  not  stand  for  Westminster  with  Charles.** 

Home  Tooke,  instead  of  finding  a  proposer  and  seconder, 

L  2, 


boldlj'  catno  forwnvil.  and  put  himself  in  Domination ;  aiid-H 
Buying  thai  the  two  candidates  should  have  boott  ashamed  t 
hftTB  sal  and  henrd  such  ill-deserved  praise  bestowed  upon' 
tbcm  hy  their  resper.tive  proposers  and  Gecondera — otlered  him- 
self, lie  told  the  crowd  that,  oa  bo  many  of  Uiese  line  quali- 
tiea  and  virtues  had  never  done  them  the  lea^t  guod.  they 
might  aa  well  now  choose  a  candidate  without  them." 

Vaiious  are  the  sallit^s  which  are  recorded,  as  marking  the 
eaicaaiic  vein  of  Oie  man :  hut  there  was  one  bo  personal  to 
Shci'idan  that  he  never  forgave  it,  and  although  at  one  period, 
some  degree  of  intimacy  had  eiiated  between  tliem,  it  censed. 
Charles  Fox,  who  was  seldom  listened  to  with  patience  by 
the  surrounding  crowd,  left  the  hustings ;  wliile  Sboridaii, 
whose  good  humoured  stories,  and  lively  nil.  were  nitlier  in 
&vour,  remained.  Tooke  observed  upon  this.  "  thai  it  was 
ueua]  Mlh  the  quack  doctor,  when  ho  quitted  tlie  stage,  to 
leaTB  his  jack-pudding  hehind  him."     Hia  ready  answer  to  a 

fiarlizan  pf  Charles  Vox  hiis  been  recorded:  who,  addresging 
liio,  eaid,  "  Well,  Mr.  Tooke,  as  this  is  Monday  you  are  auto 
to  have  all  the  blsckguai'ds  with  you."     ■'  I  am  delightod  Iq 
hear  it.  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  more  especially  when  it  cornea 
from  fiucli  go-id  authority."     Sheridan  found  himself  quite  un- 
equal to  copo  with  his  vinil«ut  antagonist :  the  personalities, 
the  invectives  ho  had  to  encounter  were  not  at  all  to  his  lute. 
o  winced  uuder  the  merciless  inHiction  of  ilie  scourge  ;  hs 
fAt  hOAV  much  more  potent  was  his  adversary,  aud  was  not 
y  when  Tooko  was  defeated, 
B  first  Bcssio(j  of  the  now  Parliament  saw  Sheridan  an 
opponent  of  the  administration :  Jittle,  however,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  the  still  further  widening  of  the  hreadi 
between  Burke  on  the  one  side,  and  Fo»  and  Sheridan  on  the 
other.     Mr.  Burke 's  work,  *■  Reflections  on  tlie  French  Revo- 
"  had  attracted  the  deepest  atf;niion ;  it  had  produced 
i  ciTecl  upon  the  followers  of  the  Whig  acliool,  though  the 
t  leaders  remained  unchongnd  nad  unchangeable.     Tho 
__     y  was  nearly  broken  up  ;  the  spirit  of  loyally,  which  waa 
maintained  thro.ghout  llio  work,  overpowered,  in  maur  in 
stancos.the  newly-awakened  feeling  for  liberty.     The  doctrines 
of  equality,  of  fraiemiKation,  had  alarmed  the  privileged  classes; 
_  and  they  hailed  tho  book  as  the  nisuifeato  of  those  who  lovol 
"  Ufolly,  aud  would  uphold  tlie  church  in  opjmsiiicni  to  that 
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which  thej  so  mnch  dreaded.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons  i^as  witness  to  an  unequalled  display  of  passion  on 
one  side,  and  tenderness  on  another.  Burke  with  violence  and 
impetuosity  severed  the  ties  of  friendship  that  so  long  had 
bonnd  the  two  great  men  together.  Burke  s  warning  voice 
against  the  danger  of  trying  new  theories,  his  wish  to  cherish 
the  British  constitution,  and  to  save  it  from  the  influence  of 
French  philosophy,  passed  hy  unheeded ;  hut  when  Fox 
whispered  that  there  would  he  no  loss  of  friendship,  Burke  re- 
pudiated the  idea,  **  Yes  there  was  a  loss  of  friendship^he 
knew  the  price  of  his  conduct— he  had  done  his  duty  at  the 
price  of  his  friend — their  friendship  was  at  an  end."  Here  Fox 
betrayed  an  amiable  weakness,  tears  coursed  each  other  down 
bis  cheek,  as  he  rose  to  reply.  The  House  was  visibly  afTected ; 
not  a  sound  was  heard.  It  was  felt  that  men  of  noble  nature, 
long  deeply  attached,  were  torn  from  each  other  by  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  by  a  sacred  feeling  of  duty,  and  the  love  of 
their  native  land.  Although  the  greater  part  of  tjiose  with 
whom  Sheridan  usually  acted  saw  without  apprehension  the 
commencement  of  the  conflict  in  Franco,  there  was  one  mas- 
ter spirit  of  the  age  who  feared  danger  in  the  struggle,  and 
left  the  old  companions  of  his  political  views.  Burke,  with 
whom  Sheridan  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  who  had 
fi>nght  the  battle  against  Hastings  so  nobly  with  him,  who 
had  cheered  him  on,  and  who  had  received  him  fainting  in 
his  arms,  after  his  great  effort  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
the  earliest  moment  expressed  his  dissent  from  his  former 
friend,  and  by  his  writings  and  speeches  attempted  to  counter- 
act his  opinions.  On  the  9th  of  February  came  on  the 
discussion  on  the  Army  Estimates;  the  Session  had  been 
opened  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  as  early  as  the  5th,  Mr. 
Fox  had  taken  an  opportunity,  whilst  discussing  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  to  observe  that  the  army  in  Paris  had,  by 
its  refusal  to  obey  the  court,  set  a  glorious  example,  and 
shown  that  men  by  becoming  soldiers  had  not  ceased  to  be 
citizens ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  his  great  objections  to  a  stand- 
ing army  had  been  removed.  Mr.  Burke,  after  some  elo- 
quently expressed  compliments  on  Mr.  Fox,  deprecated  the 
^ects  which  such  language  was  likely  to  produce ;  and  said 
'*  that  so  strongly  was  he  opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency 
towards  the  means  of  introducing  a  democracy  like  that  of 


the  Freneb.  as  vt^ll  as  to  tlie  eoA  itself,  that,  mach  aa  it 
wonM  gfRiet  liim  if  Buch  »  ihio^  should  be  Btterapt^d.  aod 
that  any  friend  of  hia  shoald  concur  in  such  measures — he  ma 
fitr.  verr  fnr.  from  believhig  they  could — he  vrould  al)andon  his 
be»l  friisndB.  and  join  with  his  worst  eDcmies  to  oppose  either 
tlie  means  or  the  end."  This  declaiaiion  called  forth  from 
Fox  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  enloginnis  ever  pronounced  hj 
one  friend  upon  another.  After  stating  the  value  hu  pla<!ed 
npuu  his  friendship,  be  thus  spoke  of  the  splendid  poners  of 
tost  great  orator: — "  If  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  io- 
foimatioTi  which  he  had  learned  from  books,  ell  which  he  had 
piitied  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  in  affairs,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement 
vbioh  he  had  derived  from  his  right  honourable  friend's  in- 
Knction  »nd  conversation  were  placed  in  the  other,  he  &honld 
be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  preference." 
Burke  was  evidently  pleased  with  these  explanaiions.  and 
rose  to  express  his  satisfaction ;  but  Sheridan  was  not  so  easiljr 
acted  upon.  He  uttered  "  some  warm  complimenU  lo  Mr. 
Burkes  genemi  principles  ;  but  said  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  n  person  of  such  principles,  or 
for  any  man  who  valued  our  own  constitution,  and  revered 
the  Revolution  that  oblaiaed  it  for  as.  to  unite  with  such 
feelings  an  indignant  and  unqualified  abhorrence  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France. 

'*  He  conceived  theirs  to  be  as  just  a  revolution  Hs  onr 
cfwn,  proceeding  upon  as  ao-und  a  principle  and  a  greater  pro- 
vocation. He  vehemently  defended  the  general  views  and 
conduct  of  the  national  assembly.  He  could  not  even  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  the  charge  against  tliem  of  liuving 
overtunied  the  laws,  the  justice,  and  ihe  revenues  of  their 
country.  What  were  their  law^?  The  arbitmiy  mandates  of 
capricious  desptiam.  What  their  justice  ?  The  partial  a^u- 
dirntiona  of  venal  magistrates.  What  their  revenues?  Na- 
tional bankniptcj.  This  he  thought  the  fundaraentnl  error 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argument,  that  he  ac- 
eu>nd  thi-  national  assembly  of  creating  the  evils  which  they 
had  found  existing  in  full  defonni^  at  the  first  hour  of  their 
Bwellng,  The  public  creditor  had  been  defrauded;  the 
rnHnufai^tiin'r  ivas  ont*  of  employ;  trade  was  languishing  j^ 
ftiininn  (iliiii^  u|)ou  the  poor;  despair  on  all.     In  this  si     ' '' 
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ibe  HbertT.  md  H^cs  of  i£r  «ctj«<:s :  &  c^crrerxmi'^ii:  cb» 
deals  in  extortion.  dasge>:c:«.  Ani  vrnires :  s^ts  an  example 
•f  depfaritr  to  the  §lATes  it  nies  orer :  and,  if  a  daj  of  jowr 
comes  to  the  wreftrh^d  pip ii^Ace.  it  i^  n:'(  to  te  vocdered  at. 
hemeter  it  is  to  b«  rcizrett^l  that  theT  set  withoct  those 
feelinjBB  of  justice  and  humaciij  vhich  the  principles  and 
the  praeciee  of  their  eovemcrs  hive  suipped  them  of.  At 
the  same  time  if  there  were  any  persons  who,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  their  owd  private  and  f-er»i.  n^il  ambition,  had  insti- 
gated those  ootiages.  thev.  whatever  their  rank,  birth,  or 
intiine.  deserved  the  execration  of  mankind.  Justice,  how- 
ever, required  that  no  credit  should  be  given  to  mere  rumours 
«  such  a  subject.** 

Mr.  Bnrite  replied  that  he  most  sincenelv  Uunented  orer 
the  ineritable  necessity  of  now  publicly  declaring  that,  henoe- 
Ibrth,  he  and  his  honourable  friend  were  separated  in  politics. 
fie  complained  *'  that  he  had  not  represented  his  arffuments 
furlj :  it  was  not  what  he  expected  in  the  moment  of  de^iarted 
friendship.  On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  eTident  that  the 
bonoiirable  gentleman  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  friendship 
for  the  sake  of  catching  some  momentary  popularity  ? — all  the 
applause  which  he  could  gain  from  clubs  was  scarcely  worthy 
ne  ncrifice  which  he  had  chosen  to  make  lor  such  an  aoqm- 
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[tion."  Altempts  n'ore  in  vain  mode  to  Iteal  the  breach  thus 
le  betueen  two  men  who  had  bo  ofl«n  fought  together 
'hij  bRitles  against  po'irer.  against  corruption  and  lyraunr. 
meeting  look  place  at  Burlington  House,  according  to  a 
iiou<i  aiTangement :  it  lasted  from  t«n  o'clock  at  night 
;1  three  in  the  rooming:  and  never  vcaa  thtre  a  more  re- 
rkabte  display  of  talent  on  both  aides.  Burke  vros,  haw- 
r,  implact^ilo ;  nil  couimuuication  ceased  between  them ; 
id  though  Sheridnn  spok»  of  him,  in  the  House  oF  Com- 
mona,  as  one  for  whose  talunts  aud  personal  virtue  he  had 
the  highest  esteem,  veneration,  and  regaid,  all  was  in  Tain. 
Bnrke  spoke  of  him  with  asperity  from  that  time  forward ; 
and  attributed  to  his  unwarran table  iuterferenoe  his  own 
ission  (rota  his  former  part)'. 

.  was  alleged  that  Sheridan  had  hastened  on  this  separa- 
by  his  imprndeut  speeches,  and  that  this  waa  the  result  of 
iousy.  and  an  anxious  desire  to  fill  the  place  in  Charles  Fox's 
lem  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Burke  had  enjoyed. 
the  litllenesa  that  could  inveut  this  eatumny  we  may 
ith  contempt ;  hut  of  the  eagemeaa  to  diffuse  the  venom 
tljink  with  disgust.  Itis  not  unlikely  that  Sheridan  should 
urged  on  this  explanation  of  the  differences  which  ex- 
in  that  great  party,  nhose  chief  end  and  aim  ires  de- 
clared to  be  the  love  of  a  pure  and  well-defined  conatitution, 
which,  whilst  it  guarded  the  liberties  of  a  people.-  acknow- 
ledged frankly  the  great  principles  of  royalty,  and  of  a  House 
of  Lords. 

A  speech  made  by  Sheridan  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Grey, 
against  any  interference  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  illustmiing  the  informa- 
tion, and  likewise  ihe  discretion  and  tact  with  which  he  could 
handle  a  subject  of  difficulty.  It  u  remarkable  for  the  avowal 
of  a  doctrine  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  declare  war 
might  prove  obnoxious  to  Uie  House,  and  that  there  existed 
an  ancient,  constitutional,  and  most  useful  function  of  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  to  advise  the  Crown,  aud  by  a  due  ap- 
plication of  their  preventive  wisdom  to  save  the  country  from 
that  expense  and  calamity  into  which  they  might  otherwise 
be  plunged,  either  by  the  terror  of  ministers,  their  impru- 
iJence.  their  neglect,  or  their  corruption. 

Mr.  Sheridan  retired,  in  the  month  of  April,  from  tlie  huai-^ 
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new  of  lite  House ;  duiing  tliia  periwl  there  are  do  records  of 
mechea  to  be  met  with,  do  traces  of  his  occupation,  lu  fact, 
hia  mind  ma  harassed  by  many  conBictiair  thouglits;  Mrs. 
Sheridui'i  state  of  health  excited  the  deepest  apprehonsion. 
Sb«  was  compelled  to  seek  change  of  air  at  Cliftou.  The  state 
of  Dniiy  Iaho  Theatre,  too,  was  such  as  to  be  a  source  of  much 
anxiety  to  him ;  it  had  been  pronounced  by  competent  ])ersoDS 
to  be  imSt  to  receive  large  audiences,  and  that  it  was  necessair 
that  it  should  be  rebuilt.  The  circumstances  attending  such 
a  detennination  could  not  £iil  to  require  oil  the  attention  of 
llr.  Sheridan;  bis  time  and  mind  were  devoted  to  the  com- 
nletion  of  the  plans  that  were  now  devised,  and  from  which 
flopea  were  entertained  that  ultimate  advantages  would  aC' 
one.  These  hopes  were  not  destined  to  be  fullilled ;  and  we 
may  look  to  this  period  of  tliis  gieat  man's  life  as  the  ono 
from  which  sprang  all  the  ultimate  misfortunes  that  graiiually 
oreipowered  him.  He  had  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  re- 
putation. His  popularity,  his  talents,  and  his  oxcrtions  were 
all  the  theme  of  general  eulogy.  Though  some  bli(>ht  em- 
bamaaments  had  occurred,  tliey  had  pntiDed  away  liko  the  fleet- 
ing clouds  across  the  summer  sun  ;  but  he  was  now  destined 
to  &11  from  the  giddy  height,  and  to  teol  how  transitory 
aro  all  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Me  had,  it  would  seem,  tbrco 
establishments,  and  his  style  of  living  was  such  as  became  a 
man  mingling  in  the  richer  gIhss  of  society,  and  enjoying  all 
that  Inxuiy  can  give.  To  build  the  theatre  seemed  an  easy 
tadc;  all  that  was  required  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
suid  pounds.  This  was  raised  with  the  utmost  facility  in  three 
hundred  debentures  of  five  hundred  pounds  each ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  paying  the  interest  of  that  large  sum  was  scarcely 
calculated  upon.  Three  instaliqents  were  to  be  paid  up,  and 
as  soon  as  one  was  paid  all  was  prepared.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  his  Majestys  birthday.  Old  Drury  Lane,  the  scene  of 
so  many  extraordinary  circumstances,  closed  for  ever ;  the  com- 
pany went  to  the  Opera  House,  and  from  thence,  when  the 
iniwcal  season  commenced,  to  the  Haymarket,  where  they 
fJayed  at  advanced  prices.  On  the  4th  of  September  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  theatre  was  laid.  Unforeseen  difficul- 
ties, fresh  expenses,  vexatious  negotiations,  combined  to  re- 
tard the  completion  of  the  new  theatre ;  and  during  this  inter- 
val a  sad  oalamity  oocorred. 
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It  KM  in  the  year  1792  thnt  Sheridan  liad  to  mourn  orer 
the  grave  of  his  beauiiful  and  aficctionate  wife,  i^be  vas 
only  thirty-eight  yeare  of  age,  when  a  pulmonaiy  disease  be- 
reft him  of  ihe  cherished  partner  of  his  happiest  dnys  ;  ^om 
Ifaal  moment  a  blight  fell  upou  him — he  eoon  became  an  al- 
tered msD-  There  was  ito  one  who  was  ever  admitied  into 
ter  presence  that  did  not  feel  there  was  a  diHntiy  about  her. 
Jackson,  the  great  composer,  ^aid,  "  that  to  see  her.  as  she 
Stood  singing  beside  him  ftt  the  pianoforte,  was  like  lookiiig 
into  the  ftice  of  an  angel."  The  Bishop  of  Nonvich  was  wont 
to  say.  that  she  seemed  to  him  "  the  connecting  link  between 
wonian  and  angel ; "  even  the  licentioas  aud  coarse  Jobs 
Wilkes  was  fascinated  into  respect  and  admirstinn :  be  pro- 
nounced her  the  most  beautiful  flower  that  ever  grew  in  na- 
ture's garden.  "This  heantifnl  mother  of  a  beautiful  race" 
united  so  rnnny  charms,  was  so  gifted  by  art  as  well  by  na- 
ture, as  to  surpass  tlie  ordinary  beings  of  the  eanh.  The  in- 
cense that  was  offered  at  her  shnne  doubtless  produced  some 
influence  upon  her  mind,  ■which  from  her  earliest  years  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sweetest  sounds  of  flattery.  She  was 
taught  hy  a  host  of  admirers  that  she  was  the  tlieme  of 
general  adoraDon ;  she  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  the  ill  nature  of  the  world,  which  never  brooks  superiority 
in  an  individual,  accused  her  of  coquetry,  of  levity,  nay,  of  for- 
getfulness  of  the  high  duties  which  women  are  culled  upon 
to  perform,  when  they  would  be  held  up  as  examples  to  their 
6BX.  Still  she  was  a  ministering  nngel  to  Sheridan ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  owaaiocal  sources  of  their  disunion, 
■he  antered  into  all  his  cares  and  ansieties  with  the  devotion 
[  fif  an  attached  oud  affectionate  woman.  Her  letters  breathe 
I  A  Spirit  of  tender  lovo.  of  pride  in  the  man  of  her  choice,  of 
dei^p  aoiiety  and  aobcilude  for  his  success  in  each  of  his  under- 
tokings.  She  assisted  him  in  all  the  varieties  of  public  cha- 
racter he  was  called  on  lo  assumo ;  the  dramatist,  the  manager 
of  a  plavhouse,  the  statesman,  found  in  her  one  fully  capable  of 
appreciating  his  powers,  ofembellishing  them,  of  drawing  them 
out-  She  was  an  admirable  judge  of  poesy — herself  a  poet; 
ehe  wits  a  useful  critic  of  the  drama;  she  was  skilled  In  elec- 
tioneering ;  and  everything  that  to  him  was  an  object  of  im- 
poilance  became  for  her  a  source  of  inquiry.  Probably  most 
of  the  readers  of  "  Jloore's  Life  of  Sheridan"  hu»e  felt  that 
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^m  duqyfter  dedicated  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  one  of 
tbe  BOBt  perfect  of  all  that  have  appeared ;  and  to  that  we  must 
vefisr  for  an  insight  into  the  character  of  this  most  interesting 
iroman.  He  has  collected  together  a  number  ci  letters  that 
exhibit,  in  their  full  charms,  all  the  bright  firtnes  with  which 
ibe  was  adorned,  and  sufficiently  account  for  the  deep  grief 
which  her  loss  inflicted  upon  her  husband.  WhatOTer  may 
have  been  those  imperfections  which  she,  in  common  with  the 
vest  of  mankind,  iimerited,  they  of  course  were  forgotten,  and 
aoickly  buried  in  oblivion ;  whilst  mempiy  lored  to  cherish 
tne  remembrance  of  those  fascinations  which  charmed  all  who 
approached  her.  Sheridan  mourned  oyer  his  sad  loss,  and 
tBrned  with  hope  to  a  child  in  whom  he  thought,  perhaps,  he 
Blight  see  her  mother  s  rirtues,  and  her  mother*s  charms  re- 
fleeted.  Of  this  consolation,  however,  he  was  deprived ;  she 
died  under  circumstances  which  must  have  poignantly  added 
to  his  grief.  *'  A  large  party  was  assembled  at  Sheridan's  to 
spend  a  joyous  evening  in  dancing,  all  were  in  the  height  of 
merriment ;  he  himself  remarkably  cheerful,  and  partaking  of 
the  amusement,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  dear  little 
angel  was  dying.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  and 
horror  of  the  scene."  His  affliction  was  severe.  The  child^ 
in  death,  was  so  like  her  mother  that  every  one  was  struck 
with  the  resemblance ;  for  four  or  five  days  Sheridan  lingered 
over  the  remains.  His  sense  then  taught  him  to  bear  up 
agunst  the  affliction,  which  had  bent  him  down,  and  he  be^ 
came  resigned  to  the  loss  of  his  cherished  hopes. 

Kelly  says,  **  I  never  beheld  more  poignant  grief  than  Mr. 
Sheridan  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife ;  and,  although 
the  worid,  which  knew  him  only  as  a  public  man,  will  perhaps 
scarcely  credit  the  fact,  I  have  seen  him  night  after  night 
ait  and  cry  like  a  child,  while  I  sang  to  him,  at  his  desire,  a 
pithetic  little  song  of  my  composition — 


tn 


" '  They  bore  her  to  a  graify  grave.' 

On  the  Idth  of  December  the  House  assembled;  during 
the  vacation  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  gradually  become 
more  serious.  The  speech  from  the  throne  announced  the 
necessity  of  calling  out  the  militia;  that  there  existed  a 
design  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  evidently 
pmmied  in  connection  and  concert  with  persons  in  foreign 
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countries ;  that  the  utmost  efTurts  had  been  made  to  obsen'O  a 
strict  neutraJity  in  the  war  on  tlie  continent,  and  to  avoid 
anj  interference  in  tlio  inteiTial  nfliLiTs  of  France.  But  there 
existed  strong  and  increasing  indicatious  there  of  a  determiu- 
adon  to  cxcits  disturbance  in  other  countries,  to  disregard 
dio  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to  extend  its  limits  by  conquest, 
aa  well  as  to  adopt,  totvards  other  ebites,  general  measures 
not  conformable  viih  the  laws  of  nations  or  existing  treaties. 
It  woa  incumbent  on  Parliament  to  take  atepa  to  augment  the 
naval  and  military  force,  and  to  maintain  internal  iranquillity- 
The  speech  concluded. 

The  eddresa  was  moved  by  Sir  James  Sanderson,  the  Lord 
Major  of  London,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace.  Au  amend- 
meul  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  who,  looking  upon  it  as  tbs 
production  of  the  ministry,  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  deny 
the  assertions  contained  iii  the  speech ;  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  insurrection,  nor  any  desire  to  excite  one; 
that  the  alarm  only  existed  in  the  artful  designs  and  practices 
of  the  ministiy ;  there  never  was  at  home  a  greater  spirit  of 
loyally;  and  as  for  tjiose  who  were  fighting  for  liberty  iu 
France,  he  wished  them  success.  His  amendment  was,  '■  that 
the  House  should  enter  into  an  immediate  examination  of  tlie 
facte  which  were  stated  in  tlio  speech,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  tlius  summoning  Parliament."  An  animated  debute  ensued;* 
in  which,  on  one  side,  t^e  opinions  of  Burke,  of  Wyndham,  and 
of  Dundas,  were  given;  on  the  other,  those  of  Grey,  of  Erskine, 
and  of  Sheridan. 

Wyndbam  expressed  bis  regret  that  be  was  compelled  to 
oppose  his  former  friends,  but  was  satisfied  that  tfae  nation 
was  in  peril;  and  though  there  might  be  tranquillity  on  tha 
surface,  there  was  beneath  confusion  and  tumult. 

Sheridan's  speech  was  concise,  but  admirably  to  the  point. 
"  He  believed  the  formidable  band  of  republicans  which  had 
been  mentioned  to  exist  in  this  country  to  be  men  in  buck- 
ram." "Such  WHS  his  idea  of  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
that  he  would  take  upon  him  (o  assert,  that  were  but  one 
French  soldier  to  land  upon  our  coast,  under  the  idea  of 
effecting  any  change  in  our  government,  eveiy  hand  and  heart 
in  the  country  would  be  roused  by  the  indignity,  and  unite 
to  oppose  80  insulting  an  attempt."  "As  to  the  question 
of  war,  he  should  vote  that  English  minibters  be  impenctied 
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ibihould  enter  ioto  a  iwar  for  tho  purpose  of  re-estaMisshing 
h  fonner  despotism  in  Franco ;  >K'ho  should  dare  in  such 
iCMiseto  spend  one  guinea,  or  shed  one  drop  ot  blood." 
Tbe  amendment  vraa  negatived.  The  majority  of  the  minister 
HVy  the  desertion  of  so  many  from  the  Whig  party,  hir^'cly 
kreued;  5290  ^oted  ^th  him,  50  against  liim.  ^Ir.  Fux, 
stOl  denfoas  tltiat  peace  should  be  maintained,  moved,  on  the 
ttoving  day,  an  amendment — **  Trusting  that  your  Majesty 
liU  employ  every  species  of  negotiation,  to  prevent  tho  culatni- 
tin  of  war,  that  may  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
linuty  of  the  Hritish  nation."  He  was  seconded  by  Sheridan, 
^'eace  he  wished  for,  by  all  means  peace ; "  but,  he  added, 
"if  itcodld  not  be  obtained,  he  should  vote  for  vigoroiLs  war — 
lot  a  war  of  shifts  and  scraps,  of  timid  operation  or  protnicted 
eBbrt,  but  a  war  conducted  with  such  energy  as  shall  cvinco 
te  the  world  that  the  nation  was  fighting  for  its  dearest  and 
DOit inTaluable  privileges."  The  motion  wna  negatived;  but 
vndiamayed  by  defeat,  desirous  that  the  nation  shouhl  not 
phmge  into  that  long  and  fearful  tniin  of  calamities  which 
«tr  brings  with  it.  Fox,  even  on  the  following  iliy,  .proposed 
that  a  minister  should  bo  sent  to  France  to  treat  witli  the 
provisional  committee.  Burke  observed,  "  that  he  thouglit  the 
debate  should  not  proceed  duiiug  the  uutivoidable  absence  of 
3Ir.  Pitt,  who  was  absent  at  Cambridge,  for  tho  university  oi* 
which  he  was  canvassing."  Sheridan  replied :  *•  lie  must  be 
excused  for  paying  no  respect  whatever  to  the  observation  of  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Burke),  that  it  was  improj)or 
to  bring  forward  these  discussions  in  the  absence  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's first  minister !  This  was  a  tender  respect  to  the  dignity 
of  office  in  that  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  he  must  bo 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  representation  of  the  country  was  in- 
deed placed  in  a  degraded  light,  if  it  was  to  be  maintained  that 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  was  not,  in  this  momentous 
crisis,  a  competent  court  to  discuss  the  dearest  interests  of  tho 
people,  unless  the  presence  of  a  certain  minister  of  the  cro^NH 
sanctiimed  their  deliberations.  But  on  what  ground  did  they 
regret  the  absence  of  the  treasury  leader?  Had  there  ap- 
peared any  want  of  numbers  or  ability  to  compensate  for  this 
toss  ?  What  exertion  that  he  could  have  furnished  had  been 
unsupplied  ?  Had  there  been  any  want  of  splendid  and  sono- 
rous declamation  to  cover  a  meagreness  of  argument?    An/ 
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«Bnt  of  viralence  of  infective  to  supply  the  place  of  proof 
in  accasaCion?  Any  want  of  iutianmmtory  appcala  to  tlie 
paaaions  where  raiLson  and  judgmeni  were  unsafe  to  ba  re- 
■orwd  to  ?  Unquestioimbly.  in  nil  these  respects,  the  Chitu- 
eellor  of  the  Eichequer  haJ  not  been  missed ;  in  one  articlo 
indeed  they  might  be  justified  in  regretting  his  absence. 
They  bad  been  pressed  to  prove  the  facta  asserleJ  in  the 
king's  speech  and  in  the  proclamation ;  not  an  atom  of  in- 
Ibrmatioa  could  any  present  member  of  the  gosemment 
fiiraish;  doubtless,  therefore,  the  insurrection  was  a  secret 
depoeitad  in  the  breaat  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
■nd  ho  had  token  in  his  packet  all  the  proofs  of  the  plot  to 
*aaat  bis  election  at  Cambridge."  Ha  then  touched  upon 
irhal  is  now  uuiversally  acknowledged,  that  the  French  nation 
vaa  maddened  by  tlie  interference  of  foreign  powers ;  that  to 
them  all  the  horrors  that  stained  that  glorious  desire  to  be 
free,  which  marked  the  first  onset  of  the  lievoluiion,  are 
otnng.  Ue  asked,  "  Were  the  free  and  generous  people  of 
EugUnd  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  mani- 
festo? that  hateful  outrage  on  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
human  nature ;  that  wretched  tissue  of  impotent  pride,  folly 
and  inhumanity ;  that  proclamation  which  had  steeled  tlie 
heart  and  maddened  the  brain  of  all  France ;  which  had  pro- 
voked those  it  had  devoted  to  practise  all  the  crueltios  it  hod 
impotently  threatened  to  inflict;  which  had  sharpened  the 
daggers  of  the  aasassins  of  tlie  Snd  of-Septembev ;  which  had 
whetted  the  axe  now  suspended  over  the  unfortunate  monarch; 
— -was  the  nation  ready  to  aiibsoribe  to  this  absurd  and  detest- 
able rhapsody?  An  honourable  officer  (Sir  James  Murrayl  had 
attempted  to  defend  hia  performance— but  bow?  By  deny- 
ing that  it  intended  what  it  professed  and  threatened.  From 
a  British  officer  of  bis  character  and  understanding  a  different 
defence  might  be  expected ;  tlie  honourable  baronet  had  given 
instances  where  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  army  contradicted 
the  spirit  of  their  manifesto; — what  instances  on  the  contrary 
side  might  be  adduced  he  would  not  then  discuss.  One  caso 
alone  had  been  sufficient  to  decide  him  as  to  the  true  spii-it 
of  the  let^ue  —  the  brutal  rigour  with  which  La  Fu_\eitj; 
haH  been  treated :  wliatever  else  be  was,  he  was  a  brave  man. 
and  he  was  in  their  power.  The  use  they  bad  made  of 
that  power  sufficiently  showed  bow  they  would  have  treated 
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-whom  ^uj  TBoAt  well  consider  as  entitled  to  tenfiM 
r."  Thb  speed^  was,  indeed,  worthy  the  ooctsion,  and 
WM  amoMrt  hk  hapnest  eflbrta  in  defence  of  his  feelings  and 
BBopmioDa* 

Ooaded  en  to  madnesa  by  the  injndidoas  interference  ef 
fmign  powesB,  faeiing  that  they  coold  pkce  no  reliance  on 
wpl  promiaea,  that  all  was  hollowness  and  subterfuge,  the 
natkn  committed  a  mighty  crime  which  separated  it 
tnm  tke  rest  of  Enit^.  A  feeble  yet  good  king — the  very 
orignial  from  wliom  Shakspere  might  have  drawn  his  Henry 
teSBthi — was  aacrifioed;  the  apprehension  of  such  a  cata- 
ilioplia  had  for  aome  time  haunted  the  imagination  of  those 
idba  were  moat  eager  for  that  temperate  reform  of  abuses 
ti  vldeh  ihew  trusted  diat  the  French  Revolution  would  have 
ipadoally  led.  No  one  can  read  the  speech  which  Sheridan 
iMKt  made  in  the  Hooae,  whilst  yet  the  fearful  tribunal  was 
aitdng,  which  might  commit  an  act  of  inhuman  cruelty,  without 
iwitifig  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  sincerest  love  of  his  country, 
^ii  the  hope  that  the  furious  spirit  raging  in  Paris  might  be 
alkyed.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  December,  when  Mr.  Hobart 
Ivoogfat  up  a  report  from  the  conmiitteo  of  supply  granting 
35,000  men  for  the  service  of  the  year,  that  he  expressed  sen- 
tanents  which  even  his  adversaries,  with  the  exception  of  him 
who  was  called  "  the  Renegade''  Burke,  applauded.  He  stated 
*^that  he  was  most  willing,  should  the  hateful  necessity  arise, 
to  join  in  the  unanimous  support  of  the  House  to  every  propo- 
aitioD  tending  to  give  vigour  and  effect  to  the  war ;  still  he 
thought  that  there  existed  in  France  a  sincere  disposition  to 
listen  to  and  respect  the  opinion  of  the  British  nation ;  he  in 
his  aoul  and  conscience  believed  that  there  was  not  one  man  of 
any  party  or  description  who  did  not  deprecate,  and  who  would 
not  deplore  the  fate  of  those  persecuted  and  unfortunate  vic- 
tims, eliould  the  apprehended  catastrophe  take  place ;  amongst 
those  whose  hearts  would  be  most  revolted  and  disgusted, 
VDuld  be  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  rejoicing  ut  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  despotism  in  Franco,  and  who  had  eagerly 
hoped,  that,  to  whatever  extremes,  as  to  principles  of  govern- 
ment, a  momentary  enthusiasm  might  lead  a  people  new  to 
the  light  of  liberty,  that  however  wild  their  theories  might  be, 
yet  there  would  have  appeared  in  the  quiet,  deliberate  acts  of 
conduct  those  inseparable  characteiiatica  of  real  liberty* 


i  of  true  valour,  jasllce,  maguantmity,  and  mercy."     Burks 
le  Bud  reprobated  the  use  of  such  words.    ''  The  truth  <ma, 
'dug  was  in  the  hands  of  assasiios,  who  vers  both  his  ac- 
rs  and  his  judges,  and  his  deatmctiou  was  inevitable."    H« 
^ched  out  into  misrepresentations,  to  which  Sheridan  re- 
plied, ohaerving.  "he  ivould  not  attribute  them  to  any  ill  pur- 
pose, or  any  ill  motive,  but  to  ill  tempur.  that  bad  so  run 
Avuj  vith  him,  that  he  scarcely  knew  trhat  be  meaaL  or  what 
lie  said."     Events  rapidly  succeeded  each  otber.  scarcely  a 
day  intorrened  without  some  new  shock  to  public  feeliny  by 
the  impetuous  progress  of  the  Revolution.     The  execution  of 
the  king  decided  many  vrho'  had  previously  wavered  in  tlieir 
opinions ;    the  \Vliig  party  in  Parliament  dwindled   to  the 
sinalleEt  epan,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  awe-Btruc)| 
by  the  daring  act.  and  listened  to  the  approach  of  war  vdti' 
leas  repugnance  than  was  e.tpected ;  nny.  they  even  doubta 
^e  sagacity  of  Pitt,  who  seemed  to  hesitate,  until  he  w 
ftn^d  on  by  his  new  associates.     At  length,  on  the  IQtU  of 
HnbmaiT,  the  message  came  from   the  throne,  announcing 
^Bflt  a  declaration  of  war  had  been  made ;   an  address  van 
^mtsved.  assuring  his  tl^eatj  that  be  might  rely  on  the  firoa 
^Kd  effectual  support  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  itt' 
^K«  prosecution  of  a  just   and  necessary  war      Mr.  FoxW 
^KiendmeTit  still  led  to  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  a  pna** 
^TCation  should  be  the  -means  fullowed.     Burke  opposed  him 
in  language  totally  uncalled  for;    ho  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  healths  of  Fox  and  of  Sheridan  had  been  re- 
icdvcd  with  great  entbusiasm  in  Paris.     He  dwelt  upon  the 
■unpiety  of  the  French,  their  open  avowal  of  Atheism,  and 
W^8  bitter  upon  his  former  friends,  eiulting  at  the  dimiuu- 
H|^  of  their  numbers,  and  designating  them  as  a  phalanx. 
^K^Sheridan  greatJy  distinguished  himself  by  his  memorable 
^Bmly:  he  brought  the  full   force  of  his  eloquence  into  play, 
^Hngling  retort,  ridicule,  and  argument  iu  the  most  forcible 
lEanner.     Ue  said  that  he  was  provokeil  to  rise  by  the  in- 
fatuations and  charges  of  Mr.  Burke  against  his  honourable 
friend  Fox,     Never  before  liad  he  indulged  himself  in  such  n 
latitude  of  ungovemed  bitterness  and  spleen  towards  the  man 
he  still  occasionally  professed  to  respect.     His  ridicule  of  the 

«n.ilnBiB  of  the  number  of  friends  left  to  the  object  of  his 

^Coreecutton,  ill  bectime  bini,  of  all  mankind;  but  he  trusted, 
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however  small  tliat  number  \ras,  there  ever  voold  be  found 
•mong  them  men  not  afraid,  upon  such  a  subject,  to  oppose 
trath  and  temper  to  passion  and  declamation,  however  clo- 
qnently  urged  or  clamorously  applauded.  lie  made  a  bo^d 
attack  on  the  different  set  of  principles  he  had  at  different 
times  urged,  and  taunted  him  witli  his  oNvn  changes  of  views, 
uliich  ought  to  forbid  his  allusion  to  the  change  of  opinion  in 
others.  "  A  book  was  produced,  andhe  was  proceeding  to  read 
a  former  speech  of  his  (Mr.  Fox  s),  as  if  he  had  ever  once  re- 
tracted his  opinion  on  this  subject.  When  the  Speaker  called 
him  to  order,  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  tako 
the  interruption  kindly,  though  certainly  he  ought  to  have 
been  grateful  for  it ;  for  never,  sure,  was  there  a  man  w  ho 
had  a  greater  interest  in  discouraging  the  practice  of  contnist- 
ing  the  past  and  present  speeches,  principles  and  professions 
of  any  public  man.  Was  the  hon.  gentleman  ready  to  invite 
such  a  discussion  respecting  himself?  If  he  were,  and  his 
consistency  could  be  matter  of  regular  question  in  that  House, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  there  was  scarcely  an  iota  of 
his  new  principles  to  which  there  was  not  a  recorded  contra- 
diction in  his  former  professions.  Let  a  set  of  his  works  be 
produced,  one  member  might  read,  paragraph  bv  paragraph, 
ids  present  doctrines,  and  another  should  refute  every  syllable 
of  them  out  of  the  preceding  ones ;  it  was  a  consolation  to 
those  who  differed  from  his  new  principles  to  know  where  to 
resort  for  the  best  antidote  to  them." 

His  invectives  against  Burke  were  concluded  by  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  Allies  then  marching  on  Franco ;  he  pre- 
ferred seeing  England  fight  single-handed  against  Fmncc. 
He  feared  the  enemy  less  than  the  Ally ;  he  disliked  the  cause 
of  war,  but  abhorred  the  company  we  were  to  fight  in  still 
more.  He  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  in  the  Polish 
Revolution,  as  having  massacred  tho  fairest  offspring  of  virtue 
— truth,  and  valour.  "  Could  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
palliate  these  things?  No!  But  had  he  ever  arraigned 
them?  Why  had  he  never  come  to  brandish  in  that  House  a 
Knssian  dagger,  red  in  the  heart's  blood  of  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  Poland  ?  No ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh,  not  an  ejacula- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  all  he  had  held  up  to  the  world  as 
a  model  for  reverence  and  imitation !  In  his  heart  is  a  re- 
cord of  biuss  for  eveiy  error  and  excess  of  liberty,  but  on  his 
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tongua  a  sponge  to  blot  out  ilie  fonkst  crimes  niid  blnckest 
tre«!faenes  of  despotism."  This  allusion  lo  the  fact,  ihaton 
one  occafiion  Burko  went  to  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  with 
prodigious  attempt  at  stage  efltct,  brandished  a  dng;;er  which 
sis  fancy  or  bewildered  imaginatiou  led  him  to  believe  was 
precisely  Bimilar  to  one  wbiiih  must,  be  used  id  the  French 
£eTolutioa,  told  witli  great  effect  upon  the  House. 

Ml".  Sheridan  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  rehlive  to  the  existence  of  seditious  practices  in  the 
ooimtry;  and,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  full  atteniLmce.  a  call 
of  the  House  was  ordered  for  the  4th  of  March,  but  when 
the  motion  was  to  be  brought  forward  after  the  ordinaiy  busi- 
ness, no  Mr.  Sheridan  made  his  appearance.  Mr.  lAmbton 
apolopzed;  Mr.  Thornton  moved  an  adjournment;  Mr.  Fox 
hoped  every  body  would  be  punctual ;  Sir  Henry  Houghtott 
thought  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  waited  for ;  Mr.  Pitt  said 
be  waa  always  anxious  to  be  punctual;  and  cTerything  was 
said  that  could  be  eaid  to  gftiu  time,  and  to  allay  the  mur- 
murs -which  began  to  rise,  iitid  the  many  little  anecdotes 
which  were  whispered  about  Sheridan  never  being  punctual, 
■when  at  last  he  appeared,  with  aTery  proper  apology,  in  liia 
mouth,  and  one  of  his  best  speeches.  He  laughed  at  the  sup- 
posed sedition,  the  lurking  treason,  and  the  panic;  of  the 
latter  he  gave  a,  good  pictnre,  and  placed  his  lute  friends, 
Wyndham  and  Burke,  in  the  foreground,  "This  panic  had 
already  had  a  great  effect ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  much  too  ge- 
neral an  impression  to  proceed  from  real  danger;  a  general 
panic  waa  nlwEys  created  by  pliantoms  and  imaginary  evils, 
it  had  been  always  so  ia  the  panics  of  armies  ;  for  instance, 
he  believed  that  tliere  was  not  once  to  be  found  in  liistory  an 
instance  in  which  the  panic  of  an  army  had  proceeded  from 
real  danger ;  it  always  proceeded  either  from  accident  or  some 
Btralagem  of  the  enemy.  Indeed  the  thing  bore  evidence  for 
itself:  had  the  danger  been  real,  there  must  havo  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  it;  for  while  there 
'was  a  difference  in  the  size  and  character  of  the  understand- 
ings of  men,  there  must  be  a  difference  in  iheir  opinions  ; 
but  those  who  believed  ainihing  upon  the  tales  of  sedition, 
which  he  had  before  alluded  to,  believed  everything  that  was 
said  about  it,  and  that  of  itself  proved  its  fallacy.  There  were 
i  instances  recorded,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  when 
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had  been  misled,  and  had  acted  upon  such  false  alarms. 
There  were  many  instances  in  which  a  panic  had  been  com* 
by  one  class  of  men  to  the  other. 


Sic  qiUBqne  parendo 


Dat  Tint  fimue :  nulloqne  anctore  malomm, 
QuB  finzen  timent    Nee  ioIuqi  vulgui  inani 
Percossiim  terrore  pavet :  Sed  curia,  et  ipsi 
Scdibus  eziloerc  patrcs,  inyiBaque  belli 
GonfQlibiu  fogieni  mandat  decreta  senatui/ 

*^  His  friend  (Mr.  Wyndham)had  been  panic-struck,  and  now 
itreiigthened  the  hand  of  government,  who,  last  session,  agroe- 
sUe  to  a  Yulgar  adage,  '  EoUed  his  Miyesty  s  ministers  in 
the  dirt.*  At  that  period  he  pulled  off  the  mask  of  perfidy, 
and  declaimed  loudly  against  that  implicit  confidcnco  wliich 
some  had  argued  ought  to  be  placed  in  ministers,  lie  now 
thought  such  arguments  were  impolitic,  and  no  niiin  was  nioro 
strenaous  for  that  confidence  which  be  had  before  with  so 
mocfa  warmth  reprobated.  Another  friend  (Mr.  Burke),  to 
vhose  doctrines  Mr.  Wyndham  had  become  a  convtM't,  bad 
jJso  been  panic-struck.  He  bad  been  so  aflectcd  that  ho  saw 
nothing  but  a  black  and  clouded  sky;  a  bleak  <)p])()siti()n, 
where  there  was  not  a  shrub  or  bush  to  shelter  him  from  tho 
^oomy  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  but  he  had  taken  n^fugo  in 
the  ministerial  gaberdine,  where  he  hoped  for  security  from 
the  approaching  storm." 

It  was  in  this  speech  that  tlie  motto  of  the  Sun  newspaper 
a£brded  him  one  of  his  happiest  hits.  The  Hues  selected  by 
the  original  proprietor  of  the  journal  were — 


(( 


Solem  quis  dicero  falsum 


Audcatr' 

It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  he  taunted  Burko  as  liav- 
ing  quitted  the  camp,  but  of  returning  to  it  as  a  s])y. 

A  few  nights  afterwards  Pitt  took  tho  House  by  surprise, 
by  a  most  eloquent  speech,  when  stating  tlie  ways  and  means 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  he  recommended  unanimity  and  liber^ 
ality  in  the  supplies,  but  at  tlie  same  timo  to  watch  with  vigi- 
hmce  and  even  j^^alousy.  Sheridan  spoke  in  reply  with  great 
readiness.  "  He  said  he  gave  the  minister  credit  for  the  fairness 
of  some  of  his  observations ;  but  he  must  frankly  say  he  had 
felt  the  jealousy  recommended  much  awakened  by  the  very 
extnordmary  and  sudden  appeal  to  tho  passions  of  the  House. 

M  2 
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There  waa  little  novelty  in  it,  excepting  the  noveltj'  of  intro- 
iuciDg,  in  II  Any  devoted  to  figures,  all  llie  arts  of  dedaniBtion. 
He  bitd  suddenly  luid  down  his  pencil  and  siato,  as  it\vere, 
and  gniapiug  the  tmncbeon,  hod  finished  ^ith  an  harangue. 
more  calculated  for  the  general  uf  an  army  goiog  to  storm  a 
French  redoubt,  than  a  minist^rof  finance  discussing  accounts, 
in  a  sober  hour  of  calculalian,  with  the  ateiriirds  and  attorneys 
of  a  burdened  people," 

The  debates  on  the  Traitorous  Correspondenee  Bill  fur- 
nished him  with  several  opportunities  of  eKpreasiiig  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  fallacious  views  entertained  of  the  existence  of 
treason.  Lord  Auckland's  memorial  to  the  States  General, 
and  the  Sheffield  Petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  both 
engaged  his  attention.  He  had  several  opportunities  of  com- 
ing into  collision  ivith  Burke,  and  seemed  rather  to  court 
them ;  be  contrived  to  praise  his  eloquence,  hut  to  stigmatize 
his  opinions.  On  one  occasion,  after  his  usual  compliments  to 
his  vrit,  mirth  and  humour,  he  said  he  generally  employed 
ihem  on  subjects  which  did  not  coll  for  either ;  but  was,  trea- 
Mina,  murders,  or  ma-ssacrea.  In  alluding  to  Burke's  praise 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  h«  compared  the  kiug's  conduct  in 
Dantzic  with  that  of  France — no  act  of  hers  was  more  despe- 
nte  or  more  infamous.  The  party  robbed  cared  not  whether 
be  was  plundered  by  a  man  wiih  a  white  feather,  or  one  wUj 
a  nightcap  on  his  head :  but  a  head  with  a  crown,  and  a  head 
with  a  nightcap  tolaJly  altered  the  morel  quality  of  the  action 
— death  lufiicted  by  a  hand  wielding  a  pike  was  murder,  sway- 
inga  sceptre  woa  innocent. 

The  session  of  this  year  was  opened  on  the  24  th  of  January. 
The  address  from  the  throne  stated  that  upon  the  issue  of 
the  contest  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged  depended  the 
'  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  laws,  religion,  and  the  se- 
ourity  of  ci\-il  societf ;  it  dwelt  upon  the  odvantages  obtained 
by  the  allied  forces,  and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war 
>ith  energy  and  vigour;  it  stated  that  the  iutemaJ  discontent 
and  coid'usion  in  France  were  produced  by  a  system  which 
violated  every  restraint  of  justice,  humanity,  and  religion ;  that 
the  principles  which  were  promulgated  in  Franco,  tended  to 
destroy  all  property,  to  subvert  the  lawa  and  the  religion  of 
every  civilized  nation,  and  m  introduce  universally  that  wild 
and  destnietire  system  of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  impiety— 
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cfieetB  of  idiidli,  as  mmifested  in  France,  farnisbed  a  droadful 
Vat  useful  lesson  to  the  present  age  and  posterity.  The 
speech  ms  of  oonsidenhle  length,  and  called  upon  the  nation-— 
m  vbttt  is  now  considered  a  hackoeved  style,  tbouj^h  then  ad- 
mired as  original — to  exert  itself  to  pay  for  all  the  ox^^onses 
of  the  mr. 

Lord  Momingtont  after  the  mover  and  the  se^xtndtT  had 
gone  throo^  the  nsnal  routine  of  saying  a  vast  deal  Hl>out  no- 
thing in  the  ordinary  form  of  eloquence,  commenced  nu  olabo- 
late  speech  to  prove  that,  as  long  as  the  French  niaintained 
the  principles  diey  had  adopted,  the  war  should  not  l>o  rcliu- 
qnisLed.  ''Mr.  Sheridan  began  with  observing,  that  the 
noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down  had  divided  n  spooi'h,  more 
lemariuLble  for  its  ability  than  its  brevity,  into  two  }^irts: 
the  first,  a  detail  of  all  the  atrocities  tliat  had  been  committed 
dnring  the  whole  course  of  the  Kovolutiou  in  Franco ;  tlio 
■eocmd  a  kind  of  posthumous  arraignment  of  the  otVencea  of 
Biissot  and  his  associates.  As  he  did  not  pen^eive  any  noble 
mr  learned  member  inclined  to  rise  on  l>ehalf  of  the  accused, 
80  he  conceived  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  )>n>sociition 
to  be  closed;  and  as  the  Speaker  was  evidently  not  proceed- 
ing to  sum  up  the  evidence,  he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  real  object  of  that 
daj*s  consideration.  He  admired  the  emphasis  of  the  noble 
lord  in  rdliding  his  voluminous  extracts  from  his  various 
French  documents;  he  admired,  too,  the  ingeiuiity  ho  had 
displayed  in  his  observations  upon  those  extracts:  but  he 
ooidd  not  help  farther  expressing  his  admiration,  that  the 
noble  lord  should  have  thought  proper  to  have  taken  up  so 
many  hours  in  quoting  passages  in  which  not  one  word  in  ton 
was  to  the  purpose ;  and  often  where  they  did  ap])ly  to  tho 
question,  \hey  directly  overset  the  principles  they  wei*o  brought 
mrward  to  support"  He  \hvn  delivered  a  speech  which  lias 
been  handed  down  to  us  corrected  by  himself;  hence  arc  wo 
enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  readiness  with  which 
he  could  answer  an  opponent,  the  immense  mass  of  matter 
connected  with  the  politics  of  Europe  tliat  he  had  tlioroughly 
digested,  and  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  the  party  ho  re- 
prescated.  Had  this  speech  only  remained  for  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  of  the  general  principles  maintained,  and 
the  soundness  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  advocates  for 


peace,  it  would  have  been  enough.  The  frenzy,  foliy,  n 
uses  of  individuals  in  France  had  been  roused  hy  ibe 
Touidiug  natione,  their  fenra  had  been  excited,  great  and 
dreadful  eDormilies  had  been  committed  at  which  the  heart 
shuddered,  and  which  not  merely  wounded  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  but  disgusted  and  sickened  the  soul — all  this  was 
most  true ;  but  what  did  it  prove  ? — what  hut  that  eternal  uiid 
analterahle  truth  which  had  always  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  A  few  days  ai^rwards  Sheridan  took  ixxasion  to  ex- 
plain to  the  minister,  who  in  his  simplicity  and  innocence 
aeemed  to  bo  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  the  nature  of  a  rainis- 
terial  job ;  and  he  gave  a  curious  list  of  persona  who  had  re- 
onved  money  for  services  not  performed,  observing  that  he 
was  only  influenced  by  motives  of  good-will  to  the  persons. 
Mr.  Pitt  very  injudiciously  asked,  if  he  made  that  nsaertion, 
«ould  any  member  of  the  House  credit  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
^toat  to  rise,  when  he  waa  interrupted  by  Mr.  Fox  declaring 
that  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon  experience,  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  as  much  personal  credit  in  that  House  as  Mr.  Pitt. 
Sheridan  rose :  "  Whether,"  said  he,  "  if  I  repeat  my  assertion, 
any  member  of  the  House  will  doubt  it,  or  not,  I  cannot  say; 
Imt  I  believe  that  it  is  iu  ibis  House  alone  that  the  right 
bonourable  gentleman  will  venture  to  tell  me  so."  The  sub- 
ject, however,  dropped,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hanley 
and  Mr.  Yorke  on  the  impropriety  of  personalities  during  the 
serious  business  of  tlie  House.  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  this 
session  abty  on  eevewl  su^oots  which  have  now  lost  their 
interest ;  such  aa  on  the  naval  force  at  that  period  ;  on  the  de- 
feaaive  state  of  Halifax;  on  a  petition  from  Fywhe  Palmer 
suffering  from  imprisonment;  on  a  jridgment  of  tlie  court  of 
session  in  Scotland  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  country ;  on  voluntary  aid  for  raising  troops  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament;  and  on  ta.\ing  placemen  upon  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

At  length  Dniry  Lane  was  rebuilt ;  heavy  hail  been  tlie  e:t 
penses  and  the  disappointnoeuts ;  and,  above  all,  the  law  bad 
been  appealed  to,  On  the  10th  of  March,  a  grand  concert, 
formed  of  seleetions  from  Handel,  collected  together  a  largo 
audience,  and  on  the  Ulst  of  April  the  first  dramatic  perform 
mce  tool;  place.  The  play  was  "  Macbeth,"  the  afterpiece, 
■^Tho  Virgin  Unmasked."      The  prologue  on   the  t 
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wm  hw  GenflEd  Fitzpatrick.  The  house  was  foond  gcnorallj 
veil  adapted  for  p^ibniuuices,  and  gave  great  satisfaolion. 
There  was  a  tribn^  to  the  memory  of  the  old  house,  which 
wm  muTenallj  approyed  of;  a  pknk  of  the  stago,  vrhioh 
GanidL  had  so  ahea  trod,  was  prescn*ed,  aud  fonuod  a  part 
of  the  new  flooring.  In  a  short  time  a  littlo  piece  was 
hno^^  oat  hy  Sheridan  in  honour  of  Lord  Howe  s  victory ; 
It  waa  called  the  "  First  of  June.'* 

On  the  30th  of  Deoemhor,  parliament  met  for  tho  dos{m(oh 
«f  hosiness ;  Sheridan  was  at  his  post,  still  maintaining  tlio 
amie  opinions,  still  fighting  against  liis  great  lulvorsury.  A 
Aeech  of  his  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  for  suspending  tho 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  gave  him  an  opportunity,  of  wliicli  ho 
hHif  availed  himself,  of  showing  that  it  was  unoallcd  for  by 
"Ab  state  of  the  countiy ;  he  expatiated  on  Uio  dctcstuMo  sys- 
tern  of  spies  and  informers,  of  the  cliarges  of  sedition,  of 
levying  war,  of  trials,  and  solemnly  asked  ]\lr.  Pitt,  what 
wrald  be  the  state  of  the  country  wliich  woulil  restt^'o  to 
British  freemen  the  most  glorious  bulwark  of  their  freedom. 
Upon  Mr.  Fox  s  motion  for  a  committoo  on  tho  state  of  tho 
nation  he  spoke  with  great  ability ;  the  t\\o  friends,  biieked 
hj  a  small  minority,  still  continued  to  express  with  frotulom 
those  opinions  which  were  enterrnincd  by  a  largo  body  of  men 
m  England,  who,  satisfied  with  the  security  wliieh  the  biws 
gave  them,  wished  for  no  other  change  but  sueli  as  would  give 
to  the  people  at  large  more  ample  opportunity  of  ox  pressing 
their  wishes  through  tlieir  representatives,  and  whoso  desire 
was  such  a  reform  in  the  lipuso  of  Commons,  as  might  take 
fiom  tho  proprietors  of  borouglis  tho  preponderating  iniluonco 
they  held. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Anstruthcr,  Solicitor  Genenil  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  acquainted  tho 
House  that  his  Royal  Highness  iiad  autliori/od  liini  to  assuro 
the  House  that  he  was  anxious  tliat  some  regulation  should 
be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  order  and  regu- 
huity  in  the  expenditure  of  his  income,  and  to  prevent  tho 
incarring  of  debt  in  future,  and  further,  to  ap])ropnate  such 
m  part  of  his  income  for  the  liquicktion  of  his  debts' as  might 
seem  proper  to  the  House.  The  prince  was  no  longer  on 
tenns  of  intimacy  with  the  leading  Whigs,  nor  did  tliey  feel 
any  wish  to  renew  their  homage  to  liim.    Mr.  Grey,  although 


lio  would  vote  for  his  having  an  income  Bufficient  to  support 
him  in  his  position,  ttouM  Tiot  pay  his  debts  from  the  money 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Fox  asked  il  he  Mas  well  advised  to  apply 
t*  the  House  after  the  promise  in  1787.  Mr.  Sheridan 
thought  the  prince's  debts  ought  to  be  paid,  but  his  Majesty 
should  set  ^e  example.  He  accused  those  who  had  given 
him  advice.  By  the  plan  now  proposed,  the  prince  had  not 
the  grace  of  suggesting  retrenchments,  nor  the  checks  upon 
his  future  conduct.  His  past  misconduct  was  e:thibited  in  tho 
harshest  point  of  view ;  he  was  set  in  a  gilded  pillory,  sent 
to  do  public  penance  in  an  embroidered  sheet.  He  was  left 
in  possession  of  too  much  income  le  exempt  him  fram  onvy, 
and  loo  little  to  exempt  him  from  scorn.  To  pay  the  debts 
aomething  ought  to  be  given  by  the  king.  Ho  afterwards 
prqposed  that  the  estAlcs  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
should  be  sold  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debts.  Mr. 
Sheridan  continued  to  moke  remarks  on  the  king.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  he  repudiated  having  received  any  re- 
ward, B«  had  l>een  insinuated,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
positively  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  Parliament  and  tbe  coun- 
try that  he  liad  not  even  keen  presented  with  a  hoi-se  or  » 
picture,  and  that  he  was  inde])endent  in  his  views  and  opinions 
of  the  Royal  Prince. 

Whenever  the  opporUuiily  presented  itself.  Sheridan  pur- 
sued his  former  friend.  Burke,  with  the  same  determination  he 
hod  done  in  the  previous  session :  but  some  of  the  allusions  are 
now  almost  uninielhgible  sarcasms.  Ill-natured  observations 
abounded  on  both  sides.  A  quotation  from  a  convivial  writer 
of  the  da.j.  Captain  Morris,  whose  songs  ai'e  almost  now  for- 
gotten, was  liaUed  from  Burke  with  great  cheers  by  his  party, 
and  reapondwl  to  by  Sheridan's  friends,  when  he  had  witli 
great  ftUoity  quoted  also  from  the  same  author.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  Volunteer  Bill,  Mr.  Francis  expressed  his 
regret  that  all  freedom  of  delmte  was  lost  by  conlining  every 
discussion  to  three  or  four  persons.  That  if  it  were  the 
oluect  of  eloquence  to  weary  and  deaden  the  attention  of  an 
viiiappy  audience,  to  exhaust  all  patience,  to  stupify  rnther 
than  convince,  then,  indeed,  the  gentlemen  he  alluded  to  were 
supremely  eloquent.  Mr.  Burke  said  he  should  take  tho 
hint  which  vas  drawn  from  a  writer  of  very  higli  authority 
with  the  gentleman  opposite.  ' 
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"Solid  flMn  of  Bocton,  make  no  long  potationi, 
Solid  flMn  of  BooUm,  make  no  long  ontiono. 

Bow,  wow,  wow." 

Sheridan  observed  that  the  injunction  against  long  orationa 
not  the  only  moral  precept  in  that  sjstcm  of  ethics 
aPuded  to.     He  woold  remind  him  of  another  passage : — 

*  He  vest  to  Doddy  Jenky,  by  Trimmer  Hall  attended. 
In  locli  good  company !  good  lack !  how  his  morals  must  be  mended.** 

Mr.  Burke  complained  of  the  attack  upon  his  mo  nils. 
Sberidan  answered — "  He  had  supposed  him  to  have  a  super- 
abandance,  and  he  might  spare  some  to  the  gentlemen  thnt 
sumranded  him."  Once  again  was  Sheridan  called  upon  to 
appear  in  Wesminster  Hall  as  an  accuser  of  Warren  Hastings. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  he  replied  to  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  hi  answer  to 
the  Begum  charge.  It  was  customary  for  a  brotlier  manager 
to  accompany  the  manager  who  was  to  speak,  with  a  Img 
containing  whatever  minutes  might  be  referred  tiv  Miohad 
Angelo  Taylor  was  the  individual  upon  whom  this  duty  do- 
Tolved ;  and  he  requested  Sheridan  to  give  him  the  bag  and 
papers.  Sheridan *s  answer  was  **  he  had  none,  and  ho  must 
get  on  as  well  as  he  could  without  them."  *'  Ho  would  abuse 
Ned  Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,  ridicule  Phuner'a 
long  speech,  make  the  court  laugh,  pleaso  the  women,  and,  in 
short,  with  Taylor's  aid,  would  get  triumphantly  through  his 
task."  The  case  was  opened,  and  ho  got  on  very  well  for 
some  time,  but  the  chancellor  asked  for  a  miuuto  to  which 
he  was  referring ;  Sheridan  said  his  friend  Taylor  would  read 
it.  Mr.  Taylor  despatched  a  messenger  for  the  luig,  whilst 
Sheridan  requested  permission  in  the  mean  time  to  proceed. 
Bat  soon  again  the  chancellor  wished  to  soo  tho  minutes ;  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  for  the  bag;  the  blame  was  laid 
on  the  solicitor's  clerk;  another  messenger  was  sent  off  to 
Sheridan's  house.  On  went  Sheridan  brilliantly  and  cleverly ; 
and  when  the  chancellor  a  third  time  anxiously  required  tho 
minute,  Sheridan,  with  great  coolness  and  dignity,  said: 
"  On  the  part  of  the  Commons,  and  as  a  manager  of  tho  im- 
peachment, I  shall  conduct  my  case  as  I  think  propor.  I 
mean  to  be  correct,  and  your  lordships,  having  the  printed 
nunntes  before  you,  will  afterwards  see  whether  I  am  right 


or  wrong."  For.  who  was  in  the  manager's  mom,  ran  eagerly 
to  the  Hull,  and,  fearing  thnt  Sheridan  vrauid  sulfer  incon- 
venience from  the  want  of  the  hag,  asked  Taylor  what  could 
be  done ;  he,  hiding  hia  mouth  with  his  hand,  whispered  him, 
as  Moore  saje,  in  a  tone  of  whicli  thoy  alone  who  have  beard 
the  gentleman  relate  the  anecdote  can  feel  the  full  humour, 
"The  man  has  no  bag."  The  speech  itself  is  so  poor,  when 
conirasted  with  his  former  efforts  upon  the  same  subject,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  universally  condemned; 
U)d  the  introduction  of  some  observatione  on  woman,  her  forti- 
tude, her  power  of  bearing  suffering,  which  have  been  much 
applauded,  was  altogether  in  worse  taste  than  Sheridan  ubuhIIj 
^hibited.  He  had.  however,  upon  the  two  former  occasions, 
exhausted  every  source  of  interest ;  and  spoke  unprepared  and 
{Jmost  forgetful  of  the  subject  of  his  former  triumphs. 

The  session  of  171)6  connmenced  uulowardly.  The  people 
of  the  humbler  class  in  Iiondon  were  doubtless  much  irritated 
St  the  constant  suspicions  of  disloyalty  which  tlie  ministers 
«o  loodly  proclaimed ;  their  irritation  was  excessive ;  they 
disliked  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  they 
Lad  been  taught  to  believe  was  the  palladium  of  their  liberty. 
The  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  evidently 
in  favour  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  of  those  classes  that 
enjoyed  privileges  which  were  denied  to  tiiem.  There  was 
no  outlet  for  the  expression  of  their  feelings ;  the  press  was 
gagged ;  for  prosecutions  for  libel,  whilst  they  only  pretended 
to  prevent  sedition,  were  most  unwisely  urged  against  the 
free  expression  of  thoughts  very  generally  entertained  hy 
those  whom  neither  corru|ition  nor  power  couid  intimidate. 
The  hatred  of  the  system  showed  itself  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Majesty's  progress  to  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  session,  * 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  king  went,  with  the  usual 
pomp,  to  the  house  of  peers ;  an  opportunity  which  the  people 
of  London  usually  embrace  to  receive  the  monarch  with  the 
expression  of  the  loyalty  n-hich  animates  their  heLkrts.  It  is 
not  only  curiosity  which  collects  so  many  together;  but  there 
is  always  an  anxiety  to  know  how  tlie  sovereign  will  bo  re- 
ceived. The  park  whs  on  this  day  thronged;  but  instead  of 
loud  acclamations  from  a  contented  people,  there  wr  "  '"  "^ 
■murmurs,  groans,  and  threatening  wonls.     The  caiT 
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gnremded  hr  peraops  loadlj  demanding  **  the  dismissal  of 
pr_  Pitt;  peaee;"  and  even  ibe  expression  "down  \Mlh 
te  Idng**  *M  iMsard.  As  it  approached  the  Horse  Guuniji, 
mmci  were  throim  at  the  king's  carriage.  In  i>.issing 
Amisii  Ptolaoe  Yard  a  window  was  broken ;  and  it  >min  as- 
aerted  that  this  had  been  done  by  an  air  gun.  His  Miijosty, 
vidi  great  ealmnesB  and  composure,  proceeded  to  excoiuo  tlio 
fnctiGn  for  which  the  day  was  to  be  remarked — the  iKO ivory 
of  the  speech  from  the  throne — and  then  roturnod  to  lUickiiig- 
ham  Palace.  Bat  the  infuriated  pv^pulace  had  inon'iisrti  in 
mnibers,  in  daring,  and  in  ^-iolence :  nnd  >vith  cousidt  niMo 
difficnltT  did  the  royal  cortege  proceed  fn^m  St.  ilanios's  to 
Boddngfaam  Palace.  The  speech  was,  in  ever}*  sonso  ot'  tlio 
vofd.  tmsatisfactory.  Sheridan  was  exceed iu^ly  happv  in  hin 
comments  upon  it.  It  commenced  with  ''It  is  a  i^i-eat  muIh- 
ftcdon  to  me  to  reflect  that,  notwithstanding  the  nianv  un> 
intrarable  events:"  he  obser^-ed,  **  Ho  would  vontiu-o  to  sav, 
if  any  x>cr5on  could  have  previously  known  tlie  spcvrh,  and 
had  written  to  any  part  of  England  or  Scotland,  thov  wiudd 
not  have  fonnd  a  single  man  who  would  not  havt*  lieon  Nur* 
prised  at  the  first  noun  substantive  boing  satibtatMion :  or  at. 
dmt  substantive  being  used  in  any  other  part  ot'  tho  NptMvh. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  mark  of  a  resigned  and  religit>us  tomper 
to  be  easily  satisfied.  If  that  were  tnio,  tlirro  never  \v(M*o 
ministers  of  more  meek  and  primitive  piety  than  \\\r  present ; 
ferwhat  they  had  been  satisfied  ho  know  not."  lie  then  took 
a  view  of  afiairs  foreign  and  duniostio,  an«i  oxpnsseil  Iuh 
astonishment  that  ministers  could  sulVer  tlu^  king,  when  ho 
passed  through  his  starving  and  oppressed  po(ij)le  and.  surry 
was  he  to  hear,  irritated  and  claniDrous  peojdo — to  oonie  «h»wn 
to  the  House  and  express  his  satisfiu'tion.  Ho  ^])oko  uf  tho 
^prretched  and  miserable  expedition  to  (Juiheron,  where  it.  was 
true  the  blood  of  French  emignnits  only  hatl  llowetl :  it  was 
not  British  blood,  but  British  honour  that  bUM  at  ovoiy  vein. 
He  believed  that  all  the  efforts  nmdo  were  to  restore  tho 
House  of  Bourbon — a  race  always  ininiioal  to  England  as  far 
as  he  could  judge  of  the  spirit  of  their  intentions ;  from  their 
prevarications  he  thought  they  woro  simply  watching  for  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  counter  revolution  for  tho  estahlihh- 
ment  of  monarchy,  and  placing  Louis  XVIII.  upon  thd 
(htone. 


The  violent  conduct  of  the  people  had  now  given  to  th*1 
mlmiuiatration  the  pretence  which  they  had  bo  long  wanted. 
Thej  could  no  longer  be  told  that  disatl'ection  existed  in  their 
owii  iinaginatiuDB.  that  the  plats  were  of  their  own  begetting, 
that  their  Bpies  and  their  informera  had  concocted  the  talcs 
which  alarmed  the  timid,  and  imposed  U{}on  the  credulous, 
■■  The  King  of  England  liad,"  said  they,  "  encountered  a  recep- 
tion, Guch  as  the  regicides  of  Paris  hud  given  to  their  king." 
The  Lords  and  the  Commons  addressed  the  king  after  evidence 
had  been  taken  of  the  outrage  of  the  day.  A  Bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  for  securing  llie  king's  person 
and  goveniment  against  tr-easonable  and  seditious  practices, 
and  several  days  were  occupied  in  its  consideration.  Sheridan 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion,  and  his  speeches 
were  full  of  vigour,  thought,  and  wit.  During  one  of  the  de- 
lates he  related  a  curious  anecdote  respecting  himself,  in 
consequence  of  some  observations  of  Mr.  Uardiuge  on  the 
licence  of  the  sl^e ;  showing  tiiat  the  restrictions  were  in 
principle  moral,  and  not  political.  "  The  origin  of  the  licence 
was  ia  order  to  repress  indecencies  and  abuses,  such  as  a  man 
must  want  common  decorum  to  introduce.  As  a  proof  that 
the  licence  was  sometimes  abused,  on  the  night  before  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal."  he  naa  informed 
that  it  could  not  be  performed,  as  a  licence  was  refused.  It 
happened  at  this  time  there  was  the  fiunous  cily  contest  be- 
tween Wilkes  aud  Hopkins ;  the  latter  had  been  charged  with 
Bome  practices,  similar  to  those  of  Moses  the  Jew,  in  lending 
money  to  young  men  under  age,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
character  of  the  play  was  levelled  at  him,  in  oi-der  to  iiyuro 
him  in  his  contest,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  ministe- 
rial intevesL  In  the  warmth  of  a  contested  election  the  piece 
was  represented  as  a  factious  and  seditious  opposition  to  a 
court  candidate,  Sheridan,  however,  went  to  Lord  Hertford, 
then  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  laughod  at  the  affHir,  and  gave 
the  licence.  For  his  own  part  he  deemed  a  theatre  no  fit 
plnee  for  politics ;  nor  would  he  think  much  of  the  principles 
or  taste  of  the  man  who  should  wish  to  introduce  ihem  into 
stage  representation."  On  the  aSrdof  Novemher,  Mr.  Stuart 
brought  up  a  petition  ngoiust  the  Bill  from  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society.  He  produced  a  work,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Beeves,   tno   framer  and    president  of  seve 
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TOpublicans  and  levellers*  in  which  a  doctrine  was  as- 
serted **  that  the  govemment  of  England  was  a  monarchy ; 
bat  the  monarch  was  the  ancient  stock,  from  which  have 
wpnmg  those  goodly  branches  of  the  legislature — the  Lords 
ttid  Commons ;  that  these,  however,  were  still  only  branches, 
nxid  that  they  might  be  lopped  off,  and  the  tree  be  a  tree  still, 
shom»  indeed,  of  its  honours,  but  not,  like  them,  cast  into  the 
fire.**  The  pamphlet  was  read.    Sheridan  moved  "  that  the  said 
pftinphlet  is  a  malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  con- 
taimng  matter  tending  to   create  jealousies  and  divisions 
amongst  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  to  alienate  tlie  affection  from 
oar  present  form  of  government,  and  subvert  the  true  princt 
les  of  our  free  constitution,  and  that  the  said  pamphlet  is  a 
jh  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House."     He  made  seve- 
speeches,  and  concluded  by  moving,  "  that  the  books  be 
homt  by  the  common  hangman."    This  punishment  was  all 
be  proposed ;  he  peremptorily  objected  to  a  prosecution.    Mi- 
nisters, however,  preferred  a  trial,  as  they  thought  some  of  its 
odiam  would  naturally  fall  on  the  Whigs,  and  they  did  not 
olgect  to  their  willingness  to  increase  the  list  of  libellers. 
Sheridan  said  that  he  never  recommended  prosecutions  for 
libels,  because  ministers  had  taken  such  matters  into  their 
own  hands ;   he  read  a  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons  who  in 
the  last  three  years  had  been  prosecuted.     He  knew,  that  if 
Mr.  Reeves  were  found  guilty,  he  would  be  called  a  convicted 
innocent,  as  others  had  been  called  acquitted  felons.     The 
trial,  however,  was  resolved  on;   Sheridan  having  been  in- 
duced no  longer  to  oppose  it,  of  course  an  acquittal  took  place, 
in  a  case  where  neither  party  took  any  interest  in  the  trial. 

The  incidents  attendant  upon  Sheridan's  first  marriage  ex- 
cited some  surprise,  and  if  those  which  marked  the  second 
hymen  are  not  altogether  as  wondrous,  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  powers  over  the  female 
heart,  and  that,  when  he  chose,  he  could  successfully  exert  it. 
He  was  at  the  mature  age  of  fortj-four,  when  the  charms  of 
Miss  Esther  Jane  Ogle,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winches- 
ter, and  grand-daughter  of  the  former  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
by  the  mother  s  side,  appeared  so  irresistible,  that  he  was  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  any  obstacle,  to  become  her  afQanced 
husband.  The  first  interview  of  the  two  personages  was  any 
thing  but  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Sheridan,  and  leads  us  to 
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inference  that  aolhing  but  bis  dot^rmJiiatiou  b}  coi^ 
quer,  and  his  firm  reliance  upon  his  own  resolves,  would  have 
ultimately  led  to  a  coiisuinma.tion  of  his  hopes.  At  n  fet«  given 
at  Devonshire  House  sat  Miss  Ogle,  where  Sheridiin  for  flie 
first  time  saw  her;  he  was  walking  before  her;  he  heard  hor 
exclamation,  "  fright  1  terrible  creature !"  and  other  iiamea  of 
similar  unmistakable  import,  applied  to  himself;  for  this  ele- 
mnt  young  lady  it  eeoms,  with  bewitching  &rmkue$s,  was  in 
Uie  habit  of  openly  giving  epithets  which  she  thought  Hppro- 
priale  10  men  and  things.  Sheridan's  countenance  had,  at  this  ' 
leriod  of  his  life,  lost  mucli  of  ^he  manly  beauty  it  might  once 
had ;  Uttle  remained  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  eye ;  intem- 
ice  had  stamped  her  naarks  upon  bis  features  in  legible 
icters ;  the  purple  cheeli,  the  liery  nose,  its  common  off- 
igs,  were  too  strongly  developed  not  to  be  discerned  by 
quick  glaoco  of  woman ;  indeed  they  bad  already  begtm  to 
subjecta  of  public  comment,  and  sen'ed  for  the  merriment 
a  hustings  mob,  where  allusions  often,  in  his  latter  day 
'e  especially,  were  made  to  his  being  able  to  light  a  fire  by 
glare  of  his  nose.  Whether  Sheridan  felt  that  t)ie  young 
/a  reproach  might  be  true  or  not,  he  was  at  any  rate  de- 
termined that,  uotnithstanding  the  visible  defects  of  his  out- 
ward form,  he  would,  by  the  fiiscinations  of  his  mind,  efTaco 
the  first  impression;  certain  it  is  that  be  exerted  biraself  to 
I,  and  succeeded.  Even  his  first  advances  produced  some 
jht  civility,  tlie  next  meeting  a  little  attention,  another,  a 
^  ilaration  from  her  that,  although  he  was  a  monster,  be  was 
'tjtaj  clever;  she  subsequently  fouud  that  though  he  was  very 
ugly,  he  was  very  agreeable.  Gradually  there  was  a  little  emo- 
tion experienced  at  bis  presence,  at  lengtii  her  heart  was  irre- 
Bistihly  attracted,  and  then  altogether  lost,  lie  was.  indeed, 
the  only  man  with  whom  she  could  live :  mutual  vows  of  love 
and  fidelity  were  exchanged.  The  dean,  lior  father,  was  con- 
sulted; anyhjntfromliimat  thedisparity  of  their  years  was  un- 
heeded ;  be  in  vain  hesitated — they  urged.  Ho  learnt  enough 
of  the  private  afiaira  of  Sheridan  to  convince  him  that  it  would 
'■■  bat  the  world  terms  a  bad  match ;  he  thought  that  ho 
found  out  a  decent  excuse  to  prevent  the  ill-assorted 
iage,  which  was,  to  say  that  he  would  not  give  his  con- 
to  his  daughters  union  with  any  man  who  could  not  put 
down  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  addition  to  five  wlJich  ho 
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^wtMi^f  noiild  give  for  a  settlement  upon  his  daughter ;  this 
hb  flattered  himself  would  bring  the  afikir  to  a  couclusion, 
tot  where  Sheridan  was  to  find  such  a  sum  no  ordinary  mind 
eoold  ha.Te  imagined.    But  such  were  the  admirable  iinancial 
contriTancea  of  ois  future  son-in-law,  that  the  dean  found  the 
money  aafely  lodged  in  the  banker  s  hands,  to  his  own  confu« 
BOO,  and  the  astonishment  even  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  skill  of  Sheridan.     There  was  no  deceit  about  it, 
dnres  were  sold  in  Druiy  Lane  Theatre,  an  estate  callcul  Po- 
lesden,  at  Leatherhead  in  Surrey,  was  purchased;  it  was  caro- 
fiiUj  settled  upon  Mrs.   Sheridan  and   hor  chililri'ii ;    tlio 
tniBtees  to  this  settlement  being  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  Mr. 
Whitbread.   The  young  lady,  charming  and  desperately  in  love, 
was  quickly  imited  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  thoy  wont 
to  Southampton  to  enjoy  the  honeymoon,  onrapturod  in  vvuiii 
other's  society^such  was  the  progress  of  the  love-match. 

Sheridan  of  course  reflected  that  ho  must  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  imparting  the  information  of  his  intcndod  mar- 
nage  to  his  son  Tom,  who  was  at  that  moment  supposed  to  bo 
.deeply  immersed  in  study,  imder  the  caro  of  his  t^itor,  Mr. 
Smyth,  at  Bognor,  where  they  had  been  staying  for  two  or 
three  months  without  having  received  the  slightest  coniiniini- 
cation ;  the  long  silence  was  at  length  intornij)ted  by  tlu»  ar- 
rival of  a  letter,  whilst  they  were  at  tho  brcakfiist  tjihhj. 

"My  dear  Tom, — Meet  me  at  dinner,  at  six  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  next,  at  Guildford ;  I  forgot  the  inn  ;  I  want  lo 
aee  you. —Ever  your  affectionate  father,  U.  J5.  S." 

This  note  startled  Tom,  who  marvelled  what  his  fathor 
could  have  to  say ;  a  discussion  sprung  up  between  pu])il  and 
tutor  as  to  the  possible  cause  of  this  sudden  invitation  ; — was 
it  to  propose  a  scat  in  Parliament?  could  it  bo  to  j)()int  out  a 
good  marriage?  was  it  anything  to  do  with  Dniry  Lano  Theatre? 
Sundry  conjectures  occupied  their  minds  until  the  eventful 
Wednesday  arrived,  when,  followed  by  his  groom,  ofl'rodo  Tom. 
Mr.  Smyth  was  left  alone  to  ruminate  until  his  pupils  return, 
which  he  naturally  must  have  expected  on  the  following  day ; 
but  the  Thursday  rolled  on  without  his  appearance ;  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday,  not  a  line  from  either  father  or  son. 
At  length,  on  Monday,  came  a  letter  to  tliis  effect : — 

"My  dear  Mr.  Smyth,— Here  I  am,  have  been,  and  am 
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likely  to  be ;  my  father  I  hnKe  nerer  seen,  and  all  llial  I 
can  bear  ot  him  is,  that  instead  of  dining  with  me  on  WedDss- 
^_v  lust,  he  passed  through  Gaildfonl  on  his  nay  to  town,  witli 
four  horses  and  lamps,  about  12.  1  have  written  to  him  letter 
nftei'  letter  to  beg  he  will  send  me  hia  orders,  nnd  at  all  evei 
§ome  money,  for  I  have  only  a  few  shillings,  having  paid  the 
turnpikes  faithfully,  and  I  am  ao  bored  and  weailed  out  with 
VBitiD<i  here,  and  seeing  neither  father  nor  money,  nor  any 
thing  but  the  stable  and  tlie  street,  that  I  almost  begin  to 
myBelf  with  you  and  the  books  agitin. 

"  Your  dutiful  pupil,  T.  S." 

Et  must  at  any  rata  have  been  some  relief  to  Mr.  Smyth's 
id  to  have  read  a  note  acknowledging  hia  pupil's  where-  • 
about;  but  what  mu,st  have  been  the  state  of  narrous  anxiety 
in  which  he  was  kept  for  the  nest  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  ho  had  to  pace  the  beach  at  Bognor,  hoping  that 
every  succeeding  day  might  bring  with  it  some  solution  tothia 
strange  enigma?  At  length  came  a  frank  from  Sheridan,  in- 
closing an  episde  from  Tom.  which,  in  some  measure,  threw 
a  light  upon  the  mysterious  occurrences  which  had  naturally 
excited  such  singular  conduct,  both  from  father  and  son.  H 
leameil  from  it  the  step,  which  he  characterizes  as  one  of  e 
treme  foUy  and  vanity  on  both  sides,  which  Sheridan  and  Miss 
Ogle  were  about  to  take.  He  could  find  some  excuse  for  the 
lady,  who  was  doubtless  dazzled  by  the  reputation  and  fasci- 
nated by  the  conversation  of  the  man.  but  none  fur  one  who  i 
had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  prudence,  if  he  ever  pos- 
sessed any,  was  culled  for.  and  the  exertion  of  !iis  intellects  for 
more  useful  purposes  in  life.  The  answer  was  to  this  effect  i — 
"  My  denr  Mr.  Smyth, — It  is  not  I  that  am  to  be  married, 
nor  you.  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  it  is  my  father  himself;  the 
lady,  a  Miss  Ogle,  who  lives  at  Winehesler;  and  that  is  the 
history  of  the  Guildford  business.  About  my  own  age — better 
me  to  marry  her,  you  will  say,  I  am  not  of  that  opiuion. 
My  father  talked  to  me  two  hours  lust  night,  and  made  out  to 
tne  that  it  was  the  most  sensible  tiling  he  could  <lo.     Waa 

not  this  very  clever  of  him  7     'Well,  my  dear  Mr.  S ,  you 

diould  have  been  tutor  to  him,  you  soe.     I  am  incomparably 
"*■"  most  raiional  of  the  two.  and  now  and  ever 

Yours  very  truly  and  affectionately,     T.  S." 
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Sheridan,  vho  vanted  Wonstead  "  for  bis  bjmeneal  doves," 
was  desirous  to  drive  theoce  his  volatile  son  and  his  amiable 
tutor,  and  determined  that  tbej  should  go  to  Cambridge. 
Ur.  Sm^th,  who  bad  received,  for  his  attentjon  to  Tom,  nothing 
in  the  ^pe  of  salary,  and  who  saw  that,  thoi^h  treated  pei^ 
sonally  wiUi  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  he  waa  left  on 
every  occasion  to  shift  for  himself;  \tiote  a  strong  letter  to 
Sheridan ;  receiving  no  answer,  he  posted  to  town,  determined 
to  tender  his  resignation.  "  Never  did  minister,"  says  he, 
"  enter  a  royal  apartment  more  full  of  rage  and  indignation  at 
the  abominable  behaviour  of  bis  sovereign  master  tlian  I  did 
the- drawing  room  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  have  since  often 
thought  of  the  interview  that  passed ;  of  the  skill  with  which 
Sheridan  conducted  himself;  the  patience  with  which  he 
listened  to  my  complaints,  and  tbe  concern  which  he  seemed 
to  express  by  his  countenance  when  I  intimated  to  him  that 
though  I  bad  rather  serve  bim  for  nothing,  than  the  best 
nobleman  in  the  land  for  tbe  best  salary  be  could  give  me, 
Btill  that  my  family  were  in  ruin  about  me,  and  that  it  was 

impossible ;  and  tbat  be  had  used  me.  since  his  intended 

marriage,  so  unceremoniously,  and  outraged  me  in  a  variety  of 
ways  BO  intolerably,  tbat  neither  with  proper  prudence  nor 
proper  pride  could  I  continue  with  him  any  longer ;  nor  would 
1  sanction,  by  staying  with  his  sou,  any  measure  so  contraiy 
to  my  opinion  and  so  pregnant  with  ruin,  as  tbe  one  now  re- 
solved upon,  his  going  to  Cambridge."  Sheridan  listened  with 
great  attention,  offering  little  or  no  resistance.  At  last,  ho 
began:  "All  this  ruin  and  folly,  which  I  entirely  confess,"  said 
he,  "  originates  in  this  one  source,  tins  marriage  of  mine  with 
Miss  Ogle;  butjouknow,  my  dear  Smyth, "patting  him  on  the 
shoulder,  "  no  one  is  very  wise  on  such  subjects.  I  have  no 
riace  to  put  her  in  but  Wanatead.  I  did  not  consult  you  about 
Tom'a  going  to  Cambridge,  for  I  knew  you  would  be  quite 
against  it.  Tbe  boy  is  lotidly  ruined  if  you  do  not  accompany 
him.  It  yn\l  be  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  have  any  chance 
with  him,  nor  should  I  be  satisfied  with  any  one  else.  I  can- 
not put  him  in  the  army,  as  you  suppose,  tbe  ministers  really 
make  such  blundering  expeditions.  To  crown  all,  tbe  theatre 
is  out  of  order ;  our  last  new  piece,  the  ■'  Iron  Chest,"  that 
should  have  been  a  golden  one,  is  really  iron.  And  the  result 
of  my  folly — my  madness  if  you  please — is  that  I  am  worried 
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tormented  to  death :  Bad  if  ynu,  at  this  moment,  de- 
Wrt  me  aiid  join  thid  gen«ral  combinaiion  of  circumstances 
against  me,  1  kuon  not  what  is  to  become  of  me.  and  in 
short,  vou  must  give  me  further  trial,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can- 
not redeem  myself  and  miike  you  some  amends  for  your  kind- 
ness and  consideration  for  me.  1  do  not  deserve  it,  I  fully 
admit." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  n  young  and  coufiding  spirit, 
such  as  that  poesessed  by  Mr.  Smyth,  was  soon  soothed  and 
flattered  by  fiimilar  expressions  of  confidence  and  regard 
irom  a  man  nbo9e  genius  had  been  his  charm  and  delight, 
and  nbo  was  looked  to,  even  then,  with  &I1  his  faults,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  day.  He  gmduoUy  yielded,  and, 
"at  last,  like  the  month  of  March  in  ttie  Calendar,"  says  he. 
"  I  came  into  the  room  like  a  lion,  and  went  out  like  a  lamb ; " 
"  I  recovered  myself,"  continues  he,  ■'  a  little  as  I  went  down 
atflirs.  What  a  clever  fellow  this  is,  I  thought  to  mysylf  as  I 
went  oat  of  the  door ;  and,  after  a  fen  paces  down  the  street, 
I  made  one  discovery  more — what  a  foo\  am  I !  "  But  the 
moat  cbareoteristic  incident  occurred  just  at  the  conclusion  of 
jthe  interview.  "  1  wrote  you  a  letter,"  said  Smyth,  "  it  was 
angry  one,  yon  will  be  so  good  aa  to  think  no  more  of 
Oh,  certainly  not.  my  dear  Smyth ! "  replied  Sheridan. 

I  shall  never  think  of  what  you  have  said  in  ii,  be  assured." 

itting  his  hand  in  bis  pocket,  ■'  Here  it  is,"  giving  it  up  to 
Smyth;  who  was  glad  enough  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  throw  it 
into  the  fire.  "  Lo  and  behold,  I  saw  that  it  had  never  been 
opened."  The  attachment  cf  Sheridan  to  his  son  was  of  the 
nost  affectionate  character ;  his  anxiety  was  constantly  shown 

school,  and  whibt  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Smyth, 
ae  occasion,  Sheridan  sent  for  him  in  the  greatest  haste 
Warwickshire,  where  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Parr,  having  dreamt  that  he  had  seen  Tom  fall  from  a  high 
tree,  the  consequence  of  which  had  been  a  broken  neck.  It 
is  singular  thai  a  man  of  so  much  common  sense  should  have 
been  so  superstitious;  but  to  his  dreams  he  was  wont  to  give 
implicit  confideuoe ;  and  another  curious  fact  is  that  he  would  ■ 
neither  travel  on  a  Friday,  nor  allow  a  new  play  to  be  brought 
out  upon  that  which  he  considered  an  unlucky  day.  If  Tom 
.vaa  upon  the  ice  on  a  frosty  day.  if  he  were  out  shooting,  if 

were  doing  anything  tliat  Sheridan  considered  to  be  at- 
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toided  ivith  danger,  there  was  no  peace  nntil  he  had  ahan- 
dooed  it  So  much  tenderness  seems  hardly  reconcilable 
irith  the  genend  conduct  of  8heridan ;  such,  however,  ¥^as  it 
that  it  could  not  but  tend  to  render  Mr  Smyth's  charge  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  one.  Attached,  however,  to  the  public 
cfauacter  of  the  father,  and  pleased  with  the  frank  genuine 
disposition  of  the  son,  he  seems  to  have  borne,  with  true  phi- 
losophy, the  awkward  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  until  no 
longer  human  nature  could  endure  it.  The  younger  Sheridan 
■emns  to  have  possessed  social  qualities  of  a  high  order,  and 
to  hare  been  endowed  with  many  excellent  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations. He  had  naturallya  good  voice  and  a  taste  for  music. 
Tboogh  he  returned  his  father  s  affection,  he  was  not  blind  to 
his  fiudts ;  he  used  frequently  to  lament  his  indolence  and 
%8nt  of  regularity,  and  at  times,  though  proud  of  his  great 
abilities,  was  unable  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  sarcasm  at 
Ins  £iUher's  expense. 

Tom  Sheridan  was  the  idol  of  the  young  men  at  Cambridge, 
^iho  pronounced  him  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  place,  as  in 
point  of  humour  and  fun  he  certainly  was.  His  father  once 
said  to  him,  what  really  was  the  case,  **  Tom,  you  have  genius 
enough  to  get  a  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  at  the  first 
tables  in  London,  and  that  is  something,  but  that  is  all,  you 
can  go  no  further."  They  thoroughly  understood  each  other; 
the  son  was  equally  complimentary  to  the  father,  as  many 
well-known  anecdotes  testify.  On  one  occasion,  Tom  Sheridan 
complained,  over  the  bottle,  to  him,  that  his  pockets  were 
empty.  "  Try  the  highway,"  was  the  father's  answer.  **  I 
have,"  said  Tom,  "but  I  made  a  bad  hit,  I  stopped  a  caravan 
full  of  passengers  who  assured  me  they  had  not  a  farthing, 
for  they  all  belonged  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  could  not 
get  a  single  penny  of  their  salary."  Kelly  tells  a  somewhat 
similar  story.  He  says  that  father  and  son  were  supping  with 
him  one  night  after  the  Opera,  at  a  period  when  Tom  ex- 
pected to  get  into  Parliament ;  "  I  think,  father,"  says  he, 
"  that  many  men  who  are  called  great  patriots  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  great  humbugs.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
get  into  Parliament,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  no  party  but 
write  upon  my  forehead,  in  legible  characters,  to  be  let." 
"And  under  that,  Tom,"  said  his  father,  "unfurnished." 
Tom  took  the  joke,  but  was  even  with  him  upon  another 
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occasion.  -  Ttfr.  Stieridan  ha.d  &  (cottage,  about  lialf  a  mile 
Hounalow  Ueatb  :  Tom,  being  very  eLort  of  cash,  asked  hu' 
fiilher  to  lei  bim  have  sorae  money;  "I  have  none."  n-as  the 
reply.  "  Be  the  consequence  what  it  may,  money  I  must 
have,"  said  Tom.  ■'  If  that  is  the  case."  saiii  the  iitfecdonate 
parent.  "  you  will  find  a  case  of  loaded  pistola  up  stairs,  and 
a  horee  ready  saddled  in  the  stable :  the  night  is  dark,  and 
you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  Hounslow  Heath."  '■  1  under- 
Btand  what  you  mean,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I  tried  that  last  ni)jht, 
I  unluckily  stopped  Peake,  your  treasurer,  who  told  me  that 
you  had  been  beforehand  nith  him,  and  had  robbed  him  of 
every  sixpence  in  the  world." 

The  ses^on  of  this  year  was  not  distinguished  at  ils  com- 
mencemeut  by  any  atriking  feature.  Sheridan  had  maufuliy 
expressed  hia  opinions  and  liis  feelings  upon  the  preat  points 
'wmch  had  been  agitated ;  the  miaor  questions  which  were  now 
brought  forward,  and  were  principally  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  on  the  war  into  which  tbej  had  eutertMl.  en- 
grossed but  little  of  his  attention ;  he  carefully  abstained  from 
Uirowing  any  impediments  in  the  way ;  he  simply  pointed  out 
the  steps  which  he  thought  ahould  bo  pursued,  and  supported 
Mr.  FoK  on  every  occasion  when  he  thought  that  support 
necessary.  After  a  very  brilliant  speech  from  that  geutlo- 
msD,  on  a  motion  which  he  made  to  censure  the  ministers 
for  advancing  money  to  tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  Siieridan  made  an  admirable  address 
to  the  Houae,  which  concluded  with  a  contest  between  Lord 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt.  A  motion  made  by  General  Fitz- 
patrick,  to  obtain  the  release  of  La  £'ayette,  through  (he  inter- 
cession of  his  Majesty  with  ihe  Emperor  of  Germany,  called 
forth  from  Sheridan  some  well  expressed  opiniona  on  the  in- 
famy of  the  deieation  of  that  great  man  in  the  prison  of  01- 
inuiz.  Ha  eitpressed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  charueler. 
and  believed  uiat  he  might  vie  with  the  brlghcst  cliaractcra 
in  English  History.  To  the  spirit  of  a  Hampden  he  united 
the  loyally  of  a  Falkland. 

Oil  ilie  20th  of  February,  the  miniatry  was  compelled  to 
take  a  step,  which  alarmed  the  times,  and  seemed  to  hold 
forth  the  dread  of  an  impending  calamity.  An  order  was 
issued  by  the  Privy  Couocjl,  prohibiting  the  direclors  of  the 
Bank  ot  England  from  issuing  any  cash  payments  till  ttei 
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sense  of  ParHaiaent  could  be  taken,  and  proper  measiures 
adopted  to  support  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  following  day  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  recommending  the  subject  to  their  im- 
mediate and  serious  attention.  The  debates  were  long  and 
arduous,  they  were  frequent  and  monotonous,  yet  did  Sheridan 

S've  unwearying  attention  to  them,  and  night  after  night  ex- 
bit  the  same  energy  and  industry  of  which  his  adversaries 
have  doubted.  The  annals  of  the  country  show  how  well  he 
fought  her  battles,  and  how  sincere  he  then  was,  in  his  bold 
attacks  upon  the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  system  he 
opposed;  occasionally  he  introduced  some  happy  hits,  even 
upon  the  driest  subjeots.  Thus,  during  the  debate  on  the 
stoppage  of  cash  payments,  he  made  a  fanciful  allusion  to 
the  Bank,  "  an  elderly  lady  in  the  city,  of  great  credit  and 
long  standing,  who  had  lately  made  a  faux  pas,  which  was 
not  altogether  inexcusable.  She  had  unfortunately  fallen 
into  bad  company,  and  contracted  too  great  an  intimacy  and 
connection  at  the  St.  James's  end  of  the  town.  The  young 
gentleman,  however,  who  had  employed  all  his  arts  of  soft 
persuasion  to  seduce  the  old  lady,  had  so  far  shown  his  de- 
signs, that  by  timely  cutting  and  breaking  off  the  connection 
there  might  be  hopes  of  the  old  gentlewoman  once  more  re- 
gaining her  credit  and  injured  reputation."  Mr.  Harrison's 
motion  for  the  reduction  of  useless  places  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  short  but  useful  appeal  to  those  who  were 
at  that  time  battening  upon  the  public  spoil;  he  more  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  Mr.  I^ose,  whose  name  he  publicly  gave,  as 
one  holding  several  sinecures  and  situations  which  amounted 
to  J610,000  annually,  so  that  he  di^  not  spare  those  whom  he 
condenmed,  and  pointed  out  those  whom  he  accused  of  cor- 
ruption. If  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring  the  nation 
had  been  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  state  of  its  credit,  it  had 
now  reason  to  feel  the  utmost  anxiety.  A  mutiny  was  an- 
nounced to  have  broken  out  in  the  Channel  fleet ;  the  dismay 
with  which  the  intelligence  was  received  was  unequalled  by 
any  terror  which  the  disasters  of  those  times  had  occasioned. 
The  stoutest  hearts  quailed,  the  kingdom  was  agitated  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  men  looked  at  each  other  as  they 
dreaded  that  there  was  something  more  to  be  told,  and  that 
at  last  the  downfall  of  the  British  empire  was  at  hand. 


Tbp  pHTiicular  subjecls  to  which  Sheridan  devoted  liis 
tontinn  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  session  were,  an  expedi- 
tion to  ihe  West  Indies,  and  (bat  to  QuifaeroD  Day ;  he  still 
conLiDUed  to  enliven  the  House  by  hia  reading,  and  his  salhes 
of  wit  auil  his  hiiniour;  there  are  several  speeches  extant, 
fruni  whii'h  extracla  unfortanately  cannot  be  mode,  which 
show  that  he  possessed  that  readiness  of  reply,  nnd  quickness 
of  thongfat,  which  some  bare  denied  to  him.  The  dissolution 
of  ParliftmimL,  which  look  place  on  the  aoth  of  Mbv.  sent  him 
back  to  his  consdtnents  at  StotTord,  who  welcomed  him  there 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  returned  him  unopposed  to 
the  next  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan  now  became  mixed  up 
in  one  of  those  singular  literaiy  disputes,  which  at  the  time  wf 
their  ocwirrenee  escite  the  deepest  interest,  but  are  soon  con- 
eigncd  like  every  other  marvel  to  oblivion,  exciting  amongst 
those  who  lore  the  onriosities  of  literature.  Williaui  Ja«n 
Ireland  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  well  known  amongst  the 
■well-informed  writers  of  the  day.  He  hod  published  some 
illustmiions  of  Hogarth  which  had  pleased  the  public,  and  he 
had  likowise  given  to  the  world  other  works — ^"A  Picturesque 
Tour  through  Holland;"  "  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Rivera 
Thames  and  Medway,"  Young  Ireland  had  received  a  good 
educntioo,  had  early  imbibed  a  love  of  the  drama,  niid  one 
of  his  earliest  recollections  was  that  he  had  been  delighted 
by  a  private  play  performed  at  Sheridan's  residence  in  Dm- 
ton  Street.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  a  tragedy, 
but,  instead  of  bringing  it  before  the  pubha  under  his  own 
name,  he  conceived  the  singular  idw  of  producing  it  as  a 
work  of  Shakspeare's  which  bad  accidentally  come  to  light 
after  a  long  lapse  of  years.  He  told  his  father  ibat  n  graml 
discovery  bad  accidentally  been  made  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  of  property,  that  among  a  quantity  of  family  papers 
the  contracts  between  Lowin,  Condell,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
the  lease  granted  hy  him  and  Herring  to  Michael  Fraser, 
had  been  found ;  that  soon  Afterwards  the  deed  of  gift  to  Wil- 
liam Henry  Ireland,  descriljed  as  the  friend  of  Shflkspearo, 
in  consequence  of  having  s«ved  his  life  on  the  Thames  when 
in  extreme  danger  of  being  drowned,  and  also  the  deed  of 
ttust  to  John  HeminRe,  bad  been  discovered ;  that  in  pursu- 
ing the  search  he  had  been  so  fortimata  as  to  find  some  deed* 
eetallishing  beyond  all  (Wntroversy  the  title  of  this  gentlen 
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to  a  considerable  property,  deeds  of  ivvhich  the  gentleman  wair 
as  ignorant  as  of  his  having  in  possession  any  of  the  MS.  q£ 
Shakspeare ;  that  in  return  for  this  service,  in  addition  ta 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  young  man  bearing  tha 
same  name  and  arms  with  the  person  who  saved  Shakspeare^s 
life,  the  gentleman  promised  him  every  thing  relative  to  thQ 
subject,  which  had  been  or  should  be  found  either  in  town  or 
at  his  house  in  the  country.  He  then  produced  some  MS. 
It  is  singular  that  the  father  should  have  lent  so  credulous  an 
ear  to  the  tale  of  his  son,  and  should  have  become  his  tool ; 
still  more  so,  that  so  many  men  of  high  character  and  ao* 
knowledged  talent  should  not  have  been  able  to  discover  tha 
deception.  It  seems,  from  the  young  man's  confession  after 
the  discovery,  that  he  learnt  to  imitate  the  signature  of 
Shakspeare,  from  the  fac-simile  in  Steevens*  edition,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  a  book  written  in  the  daxs  of  Elizabeth 
he  was  enabled  to  produce  something  which  bore  the  resem 
blance  to  a  play  written  about  that  period.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted tliat  he  did  not  bestow  his  ingenuity  and  his  assiduity 
upon  a  better  cause.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  have 
been  characterized  as  a  forger,  but  as  a  man  of  high  talent 
A  worthy  magistrate  for  London  had  once  said  that  hanging 
a  man  for  forgery  is  an  infringement  of  the  privilege  of  writ- 
ing ;  Ireland  thought  the  privilege  of  writing  in  imitation  of 
those  who  are  dead  was  no  infringement  upon  the  rights  of 
any  one.  Men  of  the  highest  condition  crowded  to  Norfolk 
Street,  all  were  in  raptures  at  what  they  saw ;  Dr.  Parr  fell 
on  his  knees  to  thank  Qeaven  he  had  lived  to  see  the  auto- 
graph of  Shakspeare,  Dr.  Warton  and  others  were  equally 
pleased.  The  commentators  on  the  great  bard,  however, 
were  not  so  easily  duped — Malone,  Steevens,  and  Boaden 
pronounced  the  documents  forgeries. 

A  goodly  folio  appeared  at  the  price  of  £4  4«.,  containing 
miscellaneous  papers  and  legal  instruments,  under  the  hana 
and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare,  including  the  tragedy  of 
"  King  Lear,"  and  a  small  fragment  of  "  Hamlet,"  from  the 
original  MS.  Malone  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont, 
proclaiming  these  forgeries.  An  original  play,  entitled  **  Voy- 
tigem,"  was  taken  to  Sheridan,  who,  like  the  late  Lord  Byron^ 
•was  not  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  great  drama- 
tist as  have  been  all  the  leading  men  of  literature  for  tha^ 
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last  two  centtiriea ;  that,  however,  he  was  well  aequaiuted 
with  the  writings  of  the  bard,  may  be  judged  by  as  obaemk- 
tjon  which  he  made  whilst  peruaiug  it,  upon  coming  to 
line — ■'  This  is  atrange.  for,  though  you  are  acquainled  ■ 
my  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  he  dways  wrote  poetry."  On 
reading  a  little  further  he  laid  down  the  play,  observing,' 
"  There  are  certainly  some  bold  ideas,  but  they  are  crude  and 
undigested.  It  is  very  odd,  one  would  think  that  Shakspeare 
must  have  been  very  young  ivben  he  wrote  the  play.  As  ta 
the  doubting  whether  it  be  really  his  or  not,  who  can  possibly 
look  at  the  papers  and  not  believe  them  ancient?"  Til* 
general  eiccitemeat  on  the  subject  fully  justified  Sheridan  ia 
determining  to  bring  out  the  play  at  Drury  Lane;  and  m 
negotiation  ivaa  entered  into  for  its  purchase,  which  was  at 
length  conirlutled  by  the  payment  to  Ireland  of  three  hundrej 
pounds,  and  an-agreement  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  perfomH- 
ances  for  sixty  nights.  An  immense  assemblage  was  collect 
on  the  and  of  April,  expecution  was  on  the  tiptoe,  a  hand^ 
bill  was  circulated  at  the  eTitronce  doors,  complainii 
violent  and  malevolent  attack  upon  llie  MS,,  promi 
produce  an  answer  to  the  mast  illiberal  and  unfounded  asset* 
tions  in  Malone's  Inquiry,  and  "  requesting  that  tlie  play  of 
'Vortigern'  may  be  heard  with  that  canA>ur  that  has  ever' 
distinguished  a  British  audience,"  The  appeal  was 
vain.  Tile  prologue,  which  gave  Shakspeare  as  the  m 
the  play,  was  read  by  Mr,  Whiiiield,  who  was  too  flurried  to 
speak  it,  Kemble  appeared  any  thing  but  satisfied  with  hi* 
port ;  he,  however,  went  through  it  until  the  audience,  pro- 
voked by  the  poverty  of  the  play,  began  to  express  loudly  its 
dissatisfaction.  Kemble  came  forward,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  act,  begging  for  a  candid  hearing.  This  wtt 
granted,  uniil  he  pronounced  some  bombastic  lines,  which  Iw 
seemed  himself  to  feel  to  be  ludicrous.  The  house  bore  i 
longer ;  Mr.  Banjmore  attempted  in  vain  to  give  "  Vortigt 
out  for  repetition ;  ite  fate  was  sealed,  and  the  stamp  of  ridicolft 
was  attached  to  all  those  who  had  signed  a  document  expressivo 
of  their  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  forgery,  at  ihe 
head  and  front  of  which  stood  forth  the  name  of  Samuel  Parr. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  seesion  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  they  found  that  with  iJieir  small' 
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minority  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  oppose  the  ministerial 
measures,  and  that  the  country  was  sufficiently  alive  to  pass- 
ing events  without  having  their  attention  directed  to  them. 
On  the  14th  of  December  Sheridan  and  Fox  were  for  the 
first  time  present,  and  were  received  with  an  ironical  speech 
from  Mr.  Yorke.  It  was  briefly  noticed  by  Sheridan,  in  e 
speech  in  opposition  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  that  the  "bill 
for  xaising  a  sum  for  the  supplies  of  the  year,  by  an  increased 
assessment  of  taxes,  be  read  a  second  time ;  Ending  the  mino- 
rily  only  50,  and  the  majority  175,  he  retired  from  further 
discussion  for  the  session. 

The  following  session  was  not  allowed  to  pass  by  without 
the  display  of  his  varied  knowledge  and  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples. On  the  4th  of  January  he  delivered  an  address 
worthy  his  great  talents.  It  is  ingenious,  classical,  worthy  a 
statesman ;  the  views  on  the  condition  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land  show  that  he  had  allowed  none  of  the  great  occurrences 
of  the  day  to  pass  without  anxious  examination  and  reflection. 
Some  observations  on  libels  were  delivered  by  him  on  the  4th  of 
April,  which  breathe  much  sound  constitutional  doctrine,  and 
in  which  he  states  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
owed  more  to  Erskine  than  any  lawyer ;  but  on  the  24th  of 
Ajpril  he  made  a  great  impression  by  the  avowal  of  his  dread 
of  French  ambition,  by  an  eager  desire  to  show  that  he  was 
no  longer  an  advocate  of  that  government.  A  message  was 
brought  down  from  his  Majesty  stating  that  he  had  received 
information  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  that  the  enemy  was  encouraged  by  cor- 
respondence and  communication  with  traitorous  and  disafi'ected 
persons.  He  dwelt  upon  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
country  as  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  wished  to  rouse  and 
stimulate  the  nation  into  exertion — to  provide  every  means 
of  resistance  to  the  insolent  menaces  and  attempts  of  the 
enemy.  The  same  evening  ho  expressed  his  entire  disappro- 
bation of  a  bill,  brought  into  the  house  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  sus- 
pend again  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  He  considered  the  na- 
tion's great  and  best  privilege  was  trial  by  jury.  Any  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  check  its  attributes  or  diminish  its  virtues, 
he  regarded  as  the  death-blow  to  the  vitality  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

No  one  who  reads  these  speeches  can  for  a  moment  doubt  tho 
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genuine  pntriotiBm  irhich  RnimaUd  the  speaker:  it,i< 
just,  and  virtuous,  whan  danger  from  a  foreign  foe  thre 
subversion  of  our  na6re  land,  to  forget  how  greut  may  be  iitt  1 
ditTerences  of  opinion  which  may  exist  between  parties ;  t»  i 
thintc  only  of  opposing  peril,  but  not  wantonly  to  suspend  tlw  I 
liberties  of  the  people,  because  suspicion  is  engendered,  and  f 
doubta  as  to  the  honesty  of  some  few  may  esist.     Sheridan't  1 
opinions  were  hailed  with  delight  by  the  great  mass,  and   , 
thougb,  amongst  those  with  whom  he  acted,  the  doctrines  ha  '  | 
promulgated  \vere  not  so  favourably  received,  and  indeed  shook   | 
bis  influence  ^vith  many,  ht^  gained  a  higher  degree  of  popu* 
Urity  than  be  had  (s\er  i-eaehed.     He  had  cftrefully  watched 
the  tide  of  evente,  and  hod  trimmed  his  bark  in  so  skilful  « 
manner  as  to  bare  escaped  the  rocks  and  quicksands  which 
threatened  hie  brother  Whigs.      On  the   IStb  of  June  h*  ] 
again  made  a  brilliant  speech  :  the  subject  was  one  admirably  I 
ujapted  to  his  powers^- "  The  state  of  Ireland ; "  with  thw  J 
concluded  his  efforts  during  this  exciting  period.     Tbe  follow  T 
ing  year  he  principally  devoted  bis  energies  to  oppose 
meaua  which  were  taken  to  kiriug  about  the  al>nlitiun  ul 
Irish  Piirliament  under  the  specious  name  of  a  Union.     His  ] 
principal  object  was  to  have  the  free  consent  and  approbation  | 
of  the  two  porliamencff  then  sitting,  and  to  pi-event  tbe  Go-    i 
Temment  using  either  corruption  or  intimidation  to  obtain  its  \ 
appearance.     Vaia  were  his  eilorts,  and  nearly  half  a  century's   I 
esperienca  has  sb□^^'n  lo  us  how  fallacious  were  the  hopes  and   i 
promises  held  out;  tbe  evils  that  then  afflicted  Ireland  have   | 
not  diminished,  and  Sheridan's  arguments  ore  to  this  day  wt- 
answered — unanswerable.      His  absence  from   the  general 
busiuess  of  the  House  drew  down  upon  him  some  censure, 
on  occasion  of  lua  seconding  a.  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
relaljve  lo  the  state  of  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison  ;  he  observed 
in  reply  that  nothing  v,-ould  sati^ify  gentlemen  with  regard  to   , 
him :  they  blamed  him  for  absenting  himself,  and  took  cars 
never  to  bid  him  welcome  when  he  came;  but  whenever  hsl 
saw  public  principle  abandoned  or  hiunanity  outraged,  and  I 
espeoully  when  he  saw  iniquity  protected  by  the  names  and  I 
authority  of  members  of  that  House,  and  the  House  called  I 
upon  to  give  its  sanction  to  such  conduct  he  would  come  foi^  I 
ward.     He  then  ably  supported  the  liberal  Baronet,  whow  ] 
noble  conduct  on  the  oceaaiou  of  the  disclosures  at  tliR  prisoa  j 
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gained  for  hjm  that  public  respect  which  he  ei\]oyed  to  the 
hat  boor  of  hid  highly  valuable  life. 

He  made  an  elaborate  speech  this  session  on  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  to  Holland,  and  others  of  some  historical  inter- 
est on  the  oyertures  made  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  peaccf ; 
bat  it  began  to  be  evident  that  he  was  more  careless  both  in 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his  speeches,  and  in  1801  ha 
spoke  but  once,  and  that  somewhat  feebly. 

The  session  of  1802  was  commenced  with  an  incident  which 
excited  considerable  amusement.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  entering  the  House  at  the  same  moment,  walked 
up  to  the  table,  and  took  the  oath  at  the  same  time.  The 
Kremier,  who  was  almost  as  careless  in  pecuniary  matters  as 
his  great  opponent,  fumbled  about  in  his  pockets  for  two 
diillings,  usually  paid,  but  found  nothing.  He  turned  round 
to  Sheridan,  who,  by  some  extraordinary  freak  of  fortune,  had 
money,  and  was  actually  able  to  be  a  lender  and  not  a  bor- 
rower :  this  gave  rise  to  many  witticisms.  One  of  the  mom- 
^ing  papers  contained  the  following  paragraph : — '*  Something 
is  certainly  on  the  carpet  at  present  between  the  ministiy 
and  opposition,  for  we  assert,  from  undoubted  authority,  thi^ 
yesterday  a  loan  was  negotiated  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Sheridan.'*  On  the  14-th  of  May  he  showed  that,  however 
careless  he  might  have  grown,  he  still  retained  a  vigorous 
£EUicy,  power  of  sarcasm,  and  consummate  skill  in  party  poli- 
tics. Mr.  Pitt  had  ceased  to  be  Minister  of  Great  Britain ; 
he  had  allowed  Mr.  Addington  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment until  it  might  suit  him  to  resume  them,  and  Sheridan 
took  the  occasion  to  speak  of  the  state  of  parties. 

December  the  8th  he  made  an  admirable  speech  which  sepa- 
rated him  still  further  from  Fox,  who,  having  been  nobly  re- 
ceived by  Bonaparte,  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
designated  him  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
to  restore  Switzerland  to  happiness,  and  to  elevate  Italy  to 
splendour  and  importance ;  whilst  Sheridan  pronounced  him 
••  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  Providence  to  make  the  Eng- 
Kah  love  their  constitution  better,  to  cling  to  it  with  more 
fondness,  to  hang  round  it  with  true  tenderness."  It  is  imr 
possible  by  means  of  extracts  to  do  justice  to  the  beauties 
contained  in  this  admirable  specimen  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence.    It  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  couhts 
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try,  aud  did  more  to  urge  the  nation  on  to  rt^ist  tbo  power  di 
the  ruler  of  Frauce  than  any  of  the  laboured  harangues  of  ai 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

An  offer  of  the  place  of  Registrar  to  the  High  Court  * 
Multa  was  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  Tom  Sheridan  I 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  hut  was  with  a  high  tone  of  feeling  decliM 
by  hia  father,  who.  determined  to  avoid  giving  to  his  enen' 
any  opportunity  of  assailing  his  political  character,  prefer 
makiug  B^  pecuniary  sacrific«  of  no  little  importance.      'J 
Eubject  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  establishment  was  the  onj^fl 
one  on  which  he  exerted  his  taleuts — a  humorous  descriptioft'fl 
of  what  majesty  would  be  without  its  externals,  exemplified  itfi 
the  njipearance  that  would  be  presentfid.  were  the  Speaker  onff ' 
the  UouBe  to  be  deprived  of  their  trappings,  was  the  oidy  feii 
lure  wortliy  recording.     A  reijort  was  prevalent  that  Sherida  ' 
was  prepared  to  form  a  coalition  with  Mr,  Addinglon— ' 
defence  of  Lord   St.  Vincent  rather  led  to  this  idea ; 
the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power  put  a  stop  to  any  furthti 
thought  of  this  alliance.      Sheridan  resumed  his  positiodf 
Some  speeches  made  by  him  on  the  increase  of  the  militi 
establiahmenta  of  the  country,  will  be  perused,  even 
the  circumstances  with  which  they  were  accompanied  have  log 
their  interest,  with  the  best  results,  giving,  as  they  do,  incoB 
testable  proofs  of  his  parliamentary  ability,  and  his  knowledgftj 
of  the  true  principles  upon  wliich  the  freedom  of  a  nation  ii 
based.     Sheridan  ma  now  gratified  by  the  recollection  < 
services  which  he  had  rendered  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  l 
installed  in  the  office  of  Receiver- General  of  the  Duchy  d 
Cornwall,  the  nobleman  holding  that  position  being  in  India;^ 
he  was  to  fill  it  until  hia  return  in  the  year  1808 :  however,! 
it  became  permanently  his  own,  in  consequence  of  the  deatb-fl 
of  Lord  Lake.     Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  furmk-   i 
tiou  of  a  short-lived  administration  of  the  Whig  party,  Sheridan 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  a  situation  fiu-  beneath 
his  exj>eclation  and  the  talent  he  had  displayed.    His  want  of 
induMty,  Lis  known  habit*  of  life,  took  from  him  the  chance 
of  a  higher  post ;  nor  whilst  he  filled  the  one  for  which  hft  J 
was  selected  did  he  show  any  of  his  usual  ability.     The  death  J 
of  Mr,  Fox  Boon  drove  him  from  the  brief  taste  of  tl 
of  office ;  from  that  period  the  instances  of  his  parlii 
•xenions  are  but  rare. 
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On  the  24th  February  occurred  the  most  serious  calamity 
-which  could  have  befallen  Sheridan;  the  Theatre  Hoyd, 
Drury  Lane,  whose  erection  had  so  lately  as  1704  been 
accomplished  at  so  vast  expense,  was  on  that  day  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  happened  that  there  was  no  performance 
on  that  evening ;  that  whilst  Sheridan  was  in  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
motion  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  principal 
actors  and  ofi&cers  of  the  theatre  were  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Richard  Wilson  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields; 
all  was  mirth  and  glee  there ;  a  bumper.  Success  and  pro- 
sperity to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  just  pledged  around,  and 
the  glass  raised  to  the  lips,  when  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
host  rushed  into  the  room,  screaming  out  that  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  was  on  fire.  All  rushed  into  the  square ;  the  fire 
raged  with  tremendous  fury,  the  whole  horizon  was  illumi- 
nated; no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  sad  truth.  Messrs. 
Pcake  and  Dunn,  the  treasurers,  Kelly,  the  acting  manager, 
rushed  to  the  spot,  dashed  up  stairs,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  succeeded  in  saving  the  iron  chest,  which  contained 
documents  of  great  importance.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
speedily  made  acquainted  with  the  fearful  (Bvent — ^indeed  the 
interior  of  the  House  was  illuminated  by  such  blazes  of  light 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  some  catastrophe  was  taking 
place.  Every  eye  was  turned  to  Sheridan,  who  sat  in  respect- 
ful silence,  whilst  that  assembly,  with  due  regard  to  its  ac- 
complished member,  entertained  a  motion  that  the  House 
should  be  adjourned;  but  with  great  composure  he  said, 
*•  that  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  the  private  calamity, 
he  hoped  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  public  business  of 
the  country."  Kelly,  the  acting  manager,  states  that  with 
Eoman  fortitude  he  remained  at  his  post  whilst  his  play- 
house was  burning,  and  this  really  appears  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  ordinary  version,  as  told  oy  Moore,  is  not  only 
that  he  left  the  House,  proceeded  to  Drury  Lane,  witnessed, 
with  a  fortitude  which  strongly  interested  all  who  observed 
him,  the  entire  destruction  of  his  property,  but  gives  cur- 
rency to  an  anecdote  which  he  does  not  evidently  believe. 
"It  is  said,  that  as  he  sat  at  the  Piazza  Coffee  |Iouse,  dur- 
ing the  fire,  taldng  some  refreshment,  a  friend  of  his  having 
remarked  on  the  philosophic  calmness  with  which  he  bore  his 
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biisroTtuiie,  Sheridan  answereJ, "  A  man  may  surely  be  allowed^ 
to  lake  a  glsw  of  ^vine  l^  his  own  fireside.'  Withciut  votiuhing 
for  the  autheotirity  or  noTeliy  of  this  anecdote,"  odris  Moore, 
'■  nrhich  may  have  been,  for  ought  I  know,  like  the  wandering 
Jew,  a  regular  atUndant  upon  all  fires  since  the  time  of  Hio- 
roclea.  I  give  it  as  I  heard  it."  J 

The  following  day  the  actors  assembled  to  dine  with  UsA 
Wroughton,  the  stage  manager,  and  Sheridaji  was  requestsSi 
to  meet  them,  which  he  did  with  unusual  punctuality.     'Sa   I 
spoke  after  dinner  in  a  must  feeling  and  hononrable  man- 
ner, gaining  tlie  approbation  of  all  who  heard  him  by  the 
aoandoess  of  his  advice,  and  the  good  taste  with  which  it 
was  given.     He  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  tho 
leading  actors  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  each  other.     He 
eaid  that  he  was  aware  that  many  of  the  principal  performers 
might  get  profilahle  engagements  "at  the  different  provincial 
theatres,  but  what  would  then  become  of  the  inferior  onM,   | 
some  of  whom  had  large  families?  "  Heaven  forbid,"  he  addrf 
"  that  they  should  be  deserted.     No !  1  most  earnestly  I 
commend  and  eatreat  that  every  individual  belonging  u  '' 
concern  should  be  taken  care  of.    Elect  yourselves  into  a  coiar| 
mitteo,  but  keep  in  your  remembrance  even  the  poor  sw 
of  tho  stage,  who,  with  their  children,  must  starve,  if  not  pn-.3 
tected  by  your  fostering  care."     Such  were  the  sentimenia  of'J 
one  who  himself  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  consotaiioi 
lost  every  thing,  even  the  pianoforte  that  belonged  t 
whom  most  he  had  loved  to  bear  sing  in  harmony  to  its 
It  was  a  most  embarrassing  position  in  which  to  be  placed,  slL  J 
hopes  of  rebnilding  the  house  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.     JL,'M 
casual  conversation  which    Sheridan  held  with  Mr.  Whit^l 
bread  led  to  an  arrangement  by  which  en  act  of  Parliament^ 
wns  obtained  for  reconstructing  it  by  subscriptiori 
agreed  on   that  Sheridan  was  to   receive  £ili,(Km  fur  hisi 
moie^  of  the  property,  £4000  for  the  property  of  tlie  fruit  I 
offices  and  reversion  of  boxes  and  shares,  and  that  Thoraaa,  J 
hisBon.  was  to  receive  for  his  quarter  £12,000;  buthewssto   ' 
have  no  concern  or  connection  of  any  kind  whatever  with  the 
new  undertaking,  nor  was  be  to  be  paid  until  the  theatre  wa« 
built.     Cruel,  latterly  cruel  were  these  stipulations,  harshly 
were  they  enforced  bv  Whitbread;   and'  tboae  who  read  the 
agomzivg  letters  of  Sheridan,  and  the  matter-of-fact  ones  of  '| 
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Whitbread  ns  gi^en  by  Moore,  will  readily  see  that  the  eclipse 
of  the  greatest  genius  of  England  is  to  be  attributed  to  nifi 
ooming  into  contact  with  one  of  the  coldest  pieces  of  organiza- 
tion  that  ever  moved  in  any  orbit.  Sheridan  had  no  money 
to  secure  his  re-election  at  Stafford,  he  was  now  a  broken  man, 
left  to  the  mercy  of  strangers,  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
YHoity  of  trusting  to  those  who  usurp  the  name  of  friends. 

In  1812,  for  the  last  time,  was  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  voice  which  had  so  frequently  been  listened  to 
with  respect  and  admiration;  its  richness  was  somewhat  di- 
minished, its  tones  were  not  so  musical,  nor  was  there  any  at- 
tempt to  dazzle  or  to  delight  The  younger  members  looked 
upon  George  Canning  as  having  already  surpassed  the  fa- 
vourite of  their  predecessors.  Sheridan  seemed  conscious 
tiiat  his  opponents  and  his  former  friends  paid  less  attention 
to  him ;  and  one  evening,  in  somewhat  of  a  splenetic  mood,  he 
obeerved,  **  I  am  now  run  over  by  these  young  ones,  I  am  like 
an  old  clock  thrust  behind  the  door." — "Very  true,"  said 
a  brother  wit,  Dudley  North,  "it's  all  tick,  tick,  tick,  with 
you  now."  He,  however,  closed  his  career  with  a  speech 
worthy  of  his  mighty  talent,  on  the  overtures  made  by  France 
for  peace ;  he  characterized  Napoleon  as  rapacious,  insatiable, 
and  treacherous,  as  one  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate on  an  honourable  basis ;  he  concluded  an  animated  ad- 
dress thus : — **  If  after  the  general  subjugation  and  ruin  of 
Europe  there  should  ever  exist  an  impartial  historian  to  re- 
cord the  awful  events  that  produced  this  universal  calamity, 
let  that  historian  have  to  say  Britain  fell,  and  with  her  fell 
all  the  best  securities  for  the  charities  of  human  life,  for  the 
power,  the  honour,  the  fame,  the  glory  and  the  liberties,  not 
only  of  herself,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world."  This  speech 
was  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  those  Vith  whom  he  usu- 
ally acted,  for  they  would  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  the 
propositions  which  were  made ;  whilst  he,  firmly  believing  that 
no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  Napoleon,  protested  against 
them,  and  declared  them  to  be  a  wretched  manoeuvre  to  cloke 
his  designs  upon  Russia.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views 
of  his  party,  Sheridan's  wero  the  most  popular  with  the  nation. 
Happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind  his  voice  was  listened  to 
amidst  the  many  wno  thought  with  him.    He  must  be  looked 
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tipon  na  a  true  patriot,  who.  laying  aside  all  party  cousiders- 
i-ioiia,  and  prefening  tbe  interests  of  his  country  tu  all  othera, 
boMlj  proclaims  his  opiiiioiis  when  founded  upon  honest  vott 
viction,  Sheridan  bad  ihe  pralification  of  seeing  the  oio^ 
Uirow  of  the  man  vchom  he  had  erer  held  up  to  light  as  an 
enemy  to  true  freedom,  and  of  seeing  the  realization  of  liia 
long  entertained  hopes.  His  political  career  was  now  closed. 
On  a  dissolution  of  Pariiament  he  found  that  Stafford  was 
not  prepared  to  return  him.  he  liad  no  money,  he  had  no 
offices  lo  give  to  the  independent  electors.  They  had  not 
the  nohle  spirit  to  recollect  that  he  Iiad  been  tbe  ornament 
of  the  country,  and  tliat  he  conferred  honour  upon  them, 
of  which  their  children  might  be  proud  to  the  latest  gene- 
raiiou,  by  accepting  the  post  of  their  representative. 

Sheridan  usually  held  liis  levee  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  his  visitors  were  distributed  in  various  rooms  ac- 
cording to  their  station,  tlietr  intimacy,  or  their  business  with 
him.  Some  had  access  to  bia  private  room,  others  lounged 
ahout  in  the  library,  looking  at  the  paintings,  which  had  tlks 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  dust  and   dirt ;   another 

Jmrty  occupied  tbe  well-worn  chaire  of  tbe  parlours.  Up  and 
lown  paced,  with  fury  in  his  eye — a  determination  to  speak 
his  mind,  and  no  longer  to  be  wheedled  out  of  his  money — 
eome  infuriated  creditor  who  for  days  had  in  vidn  beset  the 
avenues  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Uie 
deeply  indebted  proprietor.  In  the  butler's  room  were  the 
equally  aniious  tradespeople ;  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  gruml)- 
ling  every  where;  each  persoa  hud  some  want  whicli  must  ba 
instantaneously  supplied.  At  every  sound  each  eye  was  di- 
rected to  a  particiilar  door  from  which  it  was  expected  that, 
unless  the  great  man  stole  out  quietly  and  unnotioed,  he 
would  at  one  lime  or  other  make  his  appearance.  At  leuglh 
it  was  opened,  a  sweet-toned  voice  was  heard  uttering  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  please  the  listener,  if  a  gentle  Jitugh 
could  enable  the  slander  by  to  form  a  judgment— Sheridan 
then  <'jtme  out.  There  was  something  in  his  appearance  that, 
even  in  tbe  days  of  his  intemperance,  at  once  captivated  dU 
who  saw  him.  There  was  in  the  shape  and  form  of  his  bcud. 
us  John  Kemble  was  wont  to  sny.  aomethiug  eminently  Slmks- 
peaiian ;  at  any  rate  the  priut!j  of  ibe  immortal  hard  bore  soma 
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resemblance  His  eye  ma  strikinglj  brilliant ;  his  hair, 
pondered  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  softened  down  the  ruddy 
tints  of  certain  portions  of  his  features ;  his  smile  was  winning ; 
he  yiaB  in  the  elegant  costume  of  the  hour,  with  sufficient 
attention  to  his  toilette  to  show  that  he  did  not  disdain  thoao 
additions  which  add  to  personal  appeaisnce.  He  walkod 
through  the  crowd  of  suitois  with  an  easj,  unembarrassed  air, 
bowing  courteously  to  each,  and  to  each  he  had  something 
Mnd  to  say ;  and,  aa  Boden  tells  us,  bo  cordial  were  his  muineis, 
his  glance  so  masterly,  and  his  address  bo  captivating,  that 
the  people,  for  the  most  part,  seemed  to  forget  what  they 
actually  wanted,  and  went  away  as  if  they  had  come  only  to 
look  at  him.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Adolphus.  in  his 
life  of  that  first-rate  comedian,  John  Bannister,  that,  altlionKh 
the  committee  appointed  for  Drury  Lane,  in  which  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  took  an  aotive  part,  was  composed  of  men  known  to  be 
conversant  with  bimness  and  punctual  in  their  dealings,  yet 
they  were  unable  to  raise  funds  more  promptly  or  inspire  more 
confidence  in  the  public  than  Sheridan  bad  done.  There  was 
in  the  gracious  and  winning  manner  of  Sheridan  something 
which  animated  hope  in  defiance  of  probability,  and  inspired 
confidence  without  the  sanction  of  judgment.  In  trusting  him, 
men  were  aware  that  they  must  caLch  an  inspiration  from  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  they  sought  it.  In  following  out  the  plans  of  the 
more  methodical  committee,  they  became  calculators,  arithme- 
ticians, accountants ;  while  they  considered  the  certainty  of  ex- 
penditure, and  the  bare  possibilities  of  gain,  they  were  never  ani- 
mated with  a  cheering  spirit,  or  impelled  by  a  vigorous  feeling. 
That  which  irresistibly  gained  upon  the  heart  of  every  one 
was  the  peculiarly  modest  demeanour  of  Sheridan.  Those 
who  knew  him  by  the  splendour  only  of  his  reputation  were 
at  once  delighted  with  the  suavity,  the  courtesy,  and  the  un- 
pretending manner  with  wbich  he  listened  to  every  one,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  he  seemed  not  only  to  compre- 
hend the  feelings  of  others,  but  to  enter  into  them,  to  sym- 
pathize with  them,  and  thoroughly  to  appreciate  them.  His 
whole  mind  seemed  for  (he  moment  to  be  engrossed  with  the 
subject  that  was  placed  before  him;  and  on  no  occasion,  did 
an  unfeeling  expression  escape  from  him.  He  might  say  the 
most  bitter  thing,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  idea  made  every 
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one  forget  it ;  and  even  wlten  he  was  most  s 
if  he  WB3  compelled  to  become  eo.     Over  his  credilora  i 
seemed,  as  long  aa  he  had  say  persunal  inleTcourse  wiih  then 
to  have  on  abswlute  control.     The  moat  unrelenting  set 
to  yield  to  the  veiy  happj  method  of  placing  the  state  o: 
aflkirs  heforc  tliem :  Michoal  Kelly  had  an  admirable  oppo 
tunity  of  judging  on  rasiiy  occasions ;   but  on  noi: 
Btrikingly  than  when  he  vaa  arrested  for  a  debt  nhitli 
ineurred  aa  acting  manager  for  DruTy  Lane  Theatre.      H&fl 
was  asked,  by  one  of  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  tbe  eata-l 
blishment,  for  his  opinion  upon  some  fumilnre  which  Sheridttn.  I 
hod  ordered  for  it,  and  innocently  enough  pronounced  it,  ao- 1 
cording  to  the  best  of  his  j-udgment;  the  circumstance  sUpt 
entirely  from  his  memory  until  it  was,  singularly  enough, 
somewhat  unpleasantly  recalled  to  it,  by  hia  being  compelled 
tu  nccompany  a  sherifTs  officer  to  a  spunging  bouse,  whilst  he 
was  ftildlling  a  theattical  engngemeut  at  Liverpool.     Fortu- 
nately for  him,  a  friend  relieved  him  from  tbe  mipleasant 
predicament.     He  immediately  despatched  a  servimt  to  Lon- 
don with  a  letter  to  Sheridftu,  telling  him  the  sitiuition  he 
had  been  placed  in  by  the  forgetfulneas  on  his  port  to  make 
tlie  payment  at  the  proper  time,  and  giving  him  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  the  unhandsome  treatment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected.     Sheridan,  with  great  promptitude, 
sent  for  the  hard-hearted  creditor,  Henderson,  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  great  cruelty  of  wiich  he  had  been  guilty, 
reasoned  with  him  on  tbe  liardship  of  the  law  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  made  him  feel  that  shutting  a  man  up  in  a 
prison  was  a  most  unchristian  deed,  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  had  acted  arbitrarily,  unjustly,  until  the  heart  of  this  most 
determined  creditor  was  not  only  thoioughiy  softened,  but  his 
mind  led  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  done  very  \Trong,  and 
at  lust  his  purse  was  actually  offered  to  Mr,  Sheridan,  from 
'  which,  after  much  unwillingness  and  decent  hesitation  on  his 
side  Had  great  perseverance  on  the  other,  he  consented,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  to  draw  a  sum.     Before  the  interview 
was  concluded.  Sheridan  had  contrived  to  borrow  two  hundred 
pounds  from  Henderson,  and  to  render  him  the  happiest  man 
alive  by  condescending  to  accept  such  a  loan.     All,  it  is  true, 
were  not  equally  fortimate  in  gaining  an  interview  with  L '  " 
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A  gentleman  who  was  one  daj  waiting,  as  he  had  heen  the 
day  before,  bj  appointment,  in  the  parlour,  observed  a  centle- 
man  walking  about,  and,  in  a  sort  of  attempt  to  be  civil  to 
him,  unfortunately  said  to  him,  *'  A  fine  day  this — I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  yesterday.** — "Yesterday,  sir! 
xes,  sir,  and  so  you  might  the  day  before,  and  any  day  for  the 
last  six  weeks ;  and,  if  I  have  walked  one  yard,  I  have  walked 
fifty  miles  on  this  damned  carpet.**  This  he  said,  grinding 
his  teeth,  his  fist  clenched,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  with  mncn 
the  appearance  of  a  maniac. 

On  his  first  election  at  Stafford  the  general  voice  was  all  in 
8heridan*s  favour ;  his  manners  were  so  elegant,  his  liberality 
80  unbounded,  his  promises  so  free,  and,  what  was  more  rare, 
they  were  uniformly  kept  Each  voter  who  wanted  a  place, 
to  his  great  delight,  had  one  given  to  him ;  not  one  who  asked 
it  but  was  gratified  with  an  offer  either  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  or  tne  Opera  House,  to  which  he  immediately  re- 
paired and  found  that  he  was  unhesitatingly  installed  in  his 
new  berth.  This  generosity  gained  Sheri(kn  his  election,  hiii 
return  was  triumphant ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  always 
to  be  enabled  to  oblige  new  friends,  for  most  of  those  who 
occupied  posts  quickly  resigned  them,  as  their  salaries  were 
only  promises  to  pay,  which  were  realized,  if  at  all,  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  as  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  ordinarf 
men.  Much  of  tke  inconvenience  to  which  Sheridan  was 
subjected  arose  from  his  procrastination:  whether  it  was  a 
deed  that  he  had  to  sign  or  a  letter  to  frank,  he  would  still 
put  off  doing  it.  Nothing  was  ever  done  in  time  or  place 
Letters  containing  money,  or  bearing  intelligence  of  import- 
ance, remained  unopened.  Whether  private  or  official  busi- 
ness demanded  his  attention,  still  was  there  the  same  indo- 
lence, the  same  unwillingness  to  apply,  which  eventually  led 
to  the  most  serious  results. 
j  Professor  Smyth  was  waiting  one  morning  for  him  in  his 
ante-room,  and  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  on  a  table  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  covered  wit^  manuscripts, 
plays,  pamphlets,  and  papers  of  every  description.  As  he 
proceeded  to  tumble  them  over  and  look  at  their  superscrip- 
tions, he  observed  that  the  letters  were  most  of  them  un 
opened,  and  that  some  of  them  had  coronets  on  the  seal 
He  remarked  to  Mr.  Westley,  the  treasurer  of  Druiy  Lane, 
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V  IH 

V  who  was  silting  by  tbe  fire,  ha%Tng  al&o  for  a  1*    ^ 

danced  attendance,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  treated  ell  nlike.  n*afer 

or  coronet,  jmuper  or  peer,  the  letters  eeemed  equally  un 

opened.     '■  Juet  so."  was  the  treasurer's  reply ;  ■'  indeed,  last 

wuiter  I  was  occupymg  myself  much  as  you  are  doing,  and 

for  Uie  same  reason,  and  what  should  I  see  among  iheso 

lottera  but  one  from  myself,  unopened  like  the  rest — a  letter 

that  I  knew  contained  a  101.  note  within  it.     The  history.  Sir, 

was  that  I  had  received  e.  note  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  dat«d 

Bath,  and  headed  with  the  words  'Money  bound,'  and  ea- 

trealing  me  to  send  the  first  101.  I  could  lay  my  hands  uponT 

This  I  did.     In  the  meantime  1  suppose  some  one  had  givf 

him  a  cast  in  his  carriage  up  to  town,  and  his  application  ' 

me  had  never  more  been  thought  of;  and.  therefore,  there  l«' 

my  letter,  and  would  have  continued  to  lie  til)  the  housemauii 

hiul  Bn-ept  it  with  the  rest  into  the  fire,  if  I  had  not  accident 

ally  seen  it." 

Mr.  Smyth  could  not  help,  on  going  down  sl«r3,  telling 
the  story  to  his  volet,  Edwards,  suggesting  to  him  to  look  after 
the  letters ;  to  which  he  replied — "  What  can  I  do  for  such  a 
master?  The  other  mormng  I  went  to  settle  liis  room  ofter 
he  had  gone  out,  and.  on  throwing  open  the  windows,  found 
them  stuffed  up  with  paper  of  dilTerent  kinds,  and  amongst 
them  bank-notes ;  tliere  had  been  a  high  wind  in  the  night, 
the  windows.  I  suppose,  had  rattled ;  ht!  had  come  iu  quite 
intoxicated,  and  in  tiie  dark,  for  want  of  something  better, 
stuffed  the  bank-notes  into  the  casement;  and.  as  ho  never 
knows  what  he  has  in  his  pocket  or  what  he  has  not,  ihej 
were  uever  aft^'rwaria  missed."  , 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his 
spondence  with  the  treasurer  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  whea 
in  want  of  money  or  any  assistance  which  was  to  be  obtained 
through  that  channel : — 

(Feb.  Srd,  ISIt.    Bigglcmade  Fcnt-mnrk.) 

"  B«uthtiil1,  Friday. 

"  Dr.  Ward, — Beg,  borrow,  steel,  foi^e  lOl.  for  me,  and 
wnd  by  return  of  Post,  then  I  am  widi  you. 

"  Yours  truly. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Kean?  T  am  glad  he  is  to  plaj. 
Richard.     And  note  of  post,  how  is  Brinsley"" 
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(Port-mark,  liU,  Feb.  ISUi,  Biggleswade.    Not  tanked.) 
"  (Frinte.)  Southhill,  Thonda;. 

"  Dr.  Ward, — Thou  art  a  trusty  man,  and  when  I  -writ*  to 
jou  I  get  an  answer  and  the  thing  done  if  it  can  be  ;  and  you 
doa't  write  or  want  to  receive  love  Uttera,  which  are  my  hor- 
ror. I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  violent  attack  of  bile,  kept 
ay  bed  three  daya ;  but  don't  sat/  thit  to  a  aoul,  it  always  does 
harm  in  my  situation.  I  am  now  quite  well,  and  the  better 
lor  it;  pray  let  two  or  three  theatre  chaps,  or  their  con- 
nections, put  up  a  little  scaffolding  in  my  hall  that  may  serve 
to  wash  the  walls  and  whitewash  the  ceiling  as  soon  as  you  re- 
ceive this.  I  will  explain  my  motive  when  I  arrive  on  Smiday- 
As  I  suppose  I  have  replaced  the  last  101.  you  stole  for  me,  I 
trust  you  may  reputably  renew  the  theft ;  when  I  arrive, 
should  it  again  be  wanted,  as  I  greatly  fear  it  will.  I  have 
had  a  very  civil  letter  from  Hudson,  from  whom  I  have  great, 
resources  coming.  There  Bif  political  events  {home)  brewing. 
One  letter  more  will  catch  me  here.     Ever  yours,  K.  B.  S. 

"  Cbarlei  Waid,  Eiq., 

"  SmrcUirji  Offiw,  Theatre,  Dnliy  Lane." 

Although  no  man  ever  made  a  greater  impression  in  a 
social  circle,  in  his  better  days,  than  did  Sheridan,  yet,  in 
the  later  period  of  his  life,  he  was  generally  taciturn  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  and  towards  his  close  he  Dot 
unfrequently  annoyed  the  party  by  a  species  of  raillery  which 
was  sometimes  not  at  all  understood,  and  was  even  occasion- 
ally offensive.  He  would,  after  playing  the  accomplished 
list«ner  with  the  utmost  deference  to  each  individual,  begin 
recapitulating  all'  that  liad  passed,  repeating,  with  sundry 
observations  interspersed  wi^  his  own  anecdotes,  every  re- 
mark that  had  been  made,  exhibiting  great  shrewdness  and  a 
wit  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  was  very  fond  of  a  butt,  and 
nobody  ever  came  in  his  way  of  whom  he  made  a  better  uae 
than  the  good-hearted  Michael  Kelly,  a  warm  Irishman,  whom 
he  loved  to  represent  as  an  etemtd  maker  of  genuiae  newly 
imported  blunders.  No  man  had  in  those  days  furnished  the 
stage  with  more  popular  songs  than  Michael  Kelly,  but  they 
all  had  the  reputation  of  being  plagiarisms  from  the  conti- 
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Kelly,  finding  tlic  vorld  mig  sli 
Id  an  Uea  of  adding  to  his  occupations  n 
1  music-aeUer  that  of  wiiie-nerchant,  iu  coma- 
mmc*  of  there  being  such  good  vnulia  at  the  Opero  House, 
MVM  10  his  wnrehouse.  He  consulted  Sheridan,  viho  siaA — 
*  My  dtmr  fellow,  vrnte  over  yonr  door,  '  Michael  Kelly,  com- 
poser of  vines  and  importer  of  music' "  Kelly  has.  in  his' 
"  Rcminiscencca,"  a  Tereion  of  hia  own.  and  adds,  as  liis  onu 
romrtcc,  "  I  wilt  take  the  hint,  Sir.  and  be  a.  composer  of  all 
wines  ejtcept  old  Sheny :  for  that  is  so  nolorioua  for  ils  ia- 
toxicuting  and  pernicious  qualiliea,  that  I  should  be  afraid  of 
poisoning  my  customers." 

Kelly,  on  Mother  occasion,  said  a  very  happy  thing  to  him, 
aocording  to  his  own  Bccouut.  One  evening  that  tlieir  Miyea-' 
ties  honoured  Drur}-  Lime  with  their  presence,  the  play,  by 
royal  command,  was  the  School  for  Scandal.  ^Tien  Mr.' 
Sheridan  was  in  attendance  to  light  their  Majesties  to  their' 
carriage,  the  King  said  to  him — "  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  comedy  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  hnt  I  am  still  mora 
so  with  your  play  of  the  Rivals ;  that  is  my  favourite,  and  I' 
will  never  give  it  up."  His  Majesty  at  the  same  time  said-^ 
"  When,  Mr.  Sheridan,  shall  ^ve  have  another  play  from  your 
masterly  pen  ?"  He  replied,  that  he  was  writing  a  comedy, 
which  be  expected  very  shortly  to  finish,  "  I  was  told  of. 
this."  says  Kelly.  "  and  the  next  day,  walking  along  PiccSr 
diUy.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  told  the  Queen  that  he  waa 
writing  a  play.  He  said  be  had.  and  he  was  actnally  about 
one.  '  Not  you,'  said  I  to  him,  '  you  will  never  write  again, 
you  are  afraid  to  write.'  '  Of  whom  am  I  afraid'/'  swd  he,, 
fixing  hia  penetrating  eye  on  me.  I  said — '  You  are  afraid  of 
the  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal.'  "  There  is  an  anecdot* 
of  tbja  sort  that  luis  been  ascribed  to  Garrick,  when  he  beard. 
that  Sheridan  would  bring  out  the  School  for  Scandal.  "  Ha 
has,"  said  he,  "  great  ihings  agiunst  pleasing  the  town." 
"  What  ar«  they?"  was  the  question.  "  His  powerful  Itivals." 
One  of  Sheridan's  jeats  against  Kelly  vas.  that,  on  arriving 
together  at  Kemblo's  house  on  one  occasion,  Kelly  went  tip 
the  Gt«ps  of  the  house,  and  begged  Sheridan,  who  was  scraping 
Ua  own  ahooft.  to  scrape  for  him  whilst  he  would  knock  at  tlie 
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Another  blander,  which  Sheridan  vouched  for  with  perfect 
gravity,  was  that  Kelly,  on  peeping  through  the  hole  in  the 
stage  curtain,  exclaimed — *'  BjJasus,  you  can't  stick  a  pin's  head 
into  any  part  of  the  house,  it  is  literally  choke-full ;  but  how 
much  ftdier  will  it  be  to-morrow  night  when  the  King  comes !" 
Some  of  these,  although  told  by  Michael  Kelly  with  great 
good  humour,  are  a  little  too  bad  of  their  kind,  such  as  that 
on  tfie  first  night  when  Lodoiska  was  got  up,  with  great  atten* 
tion  to  the  scenery ;  but  during  the  storming  of  the  castle,  ia 
the  last  scene,  an  accident  occurred  which  might  liave  proved 
fatal  to  Kelly  and  to  Mrs.  Crouch.  Sheridan  related  all  the^ 
circumstances,  in  his  usual  style,  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon* 
shire,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  Kelly  had  put  a  very 
puzzling  question  to  him,  which  was — "  Suppose,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, I  hod  been  killed  by  the  fall,  ,who  would  have  main-^ 
tained  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ?" 

But  certainly  the  best  practical  joke  that  Sheridan  played 
upon  Kelly  was  told  by  him  with  the  greatest  najvete.  On 
the  2nd  of  July,  a  musical  piece,  called  **  The  Glorious  First  of 
June,"  was  brought  out  with  unusual  pomp.  There  was  a  pro- 
logue spoken  by  John  Kemble  himself,  a  grand  sea-fight,  a 
splendid  fete,  and  every  thing  was  done  to  give  it  efiect,  as  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  those  who  fell  on  that  me- 
morable occasion.  It  was  brought  out  in  three  days ;  Kelly  had 
been  active  in  getting  up  the  music,  and  had  little  time  for 
the  study  of  a  part ;  he  therefore  went  to  Sheridan,  and  en- 
treated him  to  make  his  speeches  as  short  as  possible,  and  to 
give  him  as  little  as  he  could  to  do.  Sheridan  received  the 
request  with  his  usual  benignity  of  manner,  and  gave  Kelly 
his  assurance  that  he  woidd  comply  with  his  wish.  Kelly 
had  to  come  on  early  in  the  piece  to  sing  a  song—"  When  in 
war  on  the  ocean  we  meet  the  proud  foe."  There  was  a  cot- 
tage in  the  distance,  and  Frederic  (Kelly)  was  desired  by  the 
stage  directions  to  look  earnestly  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the 
cottage,  and  to  exclaim — **  There  stands  my  Louisa's  cottage, 
she  must  be  either  in  it  or  out  of  it,"  he  then  was  to  begin 
his  song,  and  not  one  other  word  was  there  in  the  whole  part. 
The  audience  quickly  took  up  the  joke,  and  this  sublime  and 
solitary  speech  produced  the  loudest  laughter.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  entertainment,  Sheridan  went  into  the  greea 
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room.  an:l  wilh  ibe  most  perfect  gravity  wmplimeiiloi^  Kelly 
on  tlia  quickness  he  hod  diepkjed,  and  at  his  beiug  so  veiy.' 

Ciimt  in  the  part  v'hich  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  wri[»' 
■  him ;  and,  conBidering  i!i«  short  time  he  had  to  study  it,. 
it  iTos  truly  Rstortishing.  All  these  jokes  only  eerved  ta 
aiQuee;  for,  as  Eelly  himself  has  said,  thnt  during  the  fivo- 
Biid-tweflty  yoRTs  through  which  he  enjoyed  his  frieiidship,  ho 
never  heard  bira  say  a  single  nord  that  could  nound  the leel- 
ings  of  a  single  individual. 

'J'he  new  theatre  at  Dnirj  Lane  was  at  length  finished, 
wid  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  it  was  opened, 
on  the  KUh  of  Octohor,  with  Hamlet  and  the  Devil  to 
Pay;  but  Sheridan  was  not  present;  and  although  a  reso- 
hilioa  had  been  passed  by  the  committee,* offering  the  us» 
of  a  hnx  td  Mrs.  Sheridan,  as  a  gratifying  mark  of  attention 
to  him  through  her,  and  the  offer  had  been  twice  announi«d 
by  lettor  from  Mr.  Whitbreai,  he  studiously  avoided  entering 
it  for  three  years;  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  was  persuaded, 
by  that  excellent-hearted  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Essi-x,  to  dins  i 
nith  liim,  and  accompany  him  to  see  Eean,  whom  he  hn^ 
once  only  beard  in  private  read  Othello,  and  of  whom  ho 
had  formed  a  veiy  high  opinion.  Once  there,  be  found  a^aia 
the  Gpirit  (if  the  past.  He  had  left  the  box,  as  Lord  £9sex 
imagined,  to  return  borne,  but  he  found  bim  in  the  old  classic, 
haunt,  the  green'rooni,  where,  surrounded  by  a,  happy  group 
of  those  who  under  his  buunflra  bad  reaped  many  a  gloriom- 
laurel ,  he  was  welcomed  to  n  festive  scene  with  the  warmest 
rejoicing3;'and,  as  they  filled  bumpers  to  bis  health,  he  once 
aoaiu  felt  hia  hopes  revive  within  bim,  and  the  remembranca 
of  the  days  that  were  past,  aor  did  be  forget  his  conversa- 
tional talent  when  occasion  presented  itself  to  display  it. 

When  dining  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Bogers,  with  Lord  Byron 

ibiv  Indicrani  in  the  lirM  itep  lalim  bj 
I  withthe  true  <pirit  of  uidrnne  ' 
ndvertUHl  tor  the  belt  poptical  addrewet,  to- be  Kaled  and  delivered 
n  cataia  tinoib«r  of  dsri,  folded  and  directed  in  a  given  form,  in  ihon, — . 
like  the  tender  of  a  piiblic  contract  j"  foiljr-three  pononj  contended  for  the 
|iriie,  but  ail  were  rsjecled,  and  a  compoaition  of  hard  Bj-ron  ■  wa>  gubsli- 
luted ;  the  only  advaula^  which  the  public  derived  wu  iho  publicalion  ot 
sne  of  the  moit  tucceufol  lericaDf  parodiei,  ander  the  name  of  the  fiejectoAi 
Addnuet,  Ehat  ha>  ever  appeared. 
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and  Moore,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  addresses  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for 
selection.  .Amongst  others  who  had  become  competitors  was 
Mr.  Whitbread ;  his,  like  the  others,  in  allusion  to  the  New 
Dnixy  rising  out  of  the  fire,  had  some  verses  about  the 
phoenix;  but  Sheridan  said  that  Whitbread  made  more  of 
this  bird  than  any  of  tliem — he  entered  into  particulars,  and 
described  its  wings,  beak,  tail, — ^in  short  it  was  a  poulterer  s 
description  of  a  phoenix. 

Misery  now  rapidly  accumulated  on  him;  his  creditors 
hoped,  by  cruelty  exercised  on  his  person,  to  draw  from  the 
pockets  of  his  family  and  his  friends  the  money  which  they 
held  dearer  than  those  virtues  which  Christian  charity  teaches. 
At  length  they  seized  him,  after  having  taken  possession  of 
all  that  he  had ;  his  books,  his  jewels,  his  pictures,  even  that 
of  his  first  wife,  were  become  the  property  of  others.  He 
was  taken  to  a  spunging-house !  So  much  was  he  affected, 
that,  upon  his  release,  bitter  tears  flowed  rapidly  down  his 
cheek ;  sensitive  of  personal  honour,  he  deeply  felt  the  hu- 
miliation to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  ever  afterwards 
spoke  with  bitterness  of  that  which  he  called  the  profanation 
of  his  person. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  distresses  owing  to  his  reck 
lessness  and  his  carelessness,  both  friends  and  enemies  have 
expressed  their  belief  that  Sheridan  possessed  as  anxious  a 
desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his  creditors  as  any  man  of  the  nicest 
sense  of  honour  could  do;  but  that  the  untoward  events 
which  crowded  on  liim — the  fire  at  Drury  Lane — the  loss  of 
his  seat  in  Parliament — ^prevented  his  carrying  out  his  views. 
The  struggles  he  had  to  encounter  were  those  of  an  honest 
man  hoping  to  be  able  to  pay,  not  of  a  dishonest  one  anxious 
to  evade  his  just  debts.  Had  he  lived  in  these  more  com- 
mercial days,  he  would  have  escaped  much  of  the  obloquy 
that  was  heaped  upon  him. 

So  much  has  been  urged  against  his  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth  for  his  desertion  of  Sheridan — so  anxiously  has  it 
been  attempted  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that,  forget- 
ful of  the  earnest  devotion,  of  the  unceasing  exercise  of  his 
talents  in  behalf  of  his  Royal  Master,  he  was  allowed  to 
linger  on  in  penury  and  embarrassment  without  obtaining  the 
slightest  notice — diat  it  has  become  a  byeword  and  a  blot  upon 
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the  memory  of  tbe  mnuttrch.  The  pen  of  Moore  wss  liipped" 
in  the  bitterest  gail  when  be  wrote  hia  well-knowu  ■■  Lines oa 
the  death  of  Sheridan,"  wliich  hand  down  to  pasienty  the 
opinions  of  Sheridan's  friends  cii  the  conduct  of  the  Sove- 
reign. 

Bull  it  would  be  anjust  to  pass  over  in  silence  those  ci^ 
cumstances  which,  though  derived  from  private  soui'ces^ 
deserve  to  be  known,  and  tend  to  rescue  the  character  of  ibft 
King  from  the  charges  of  neglect  and  ingratitude.  There  9, 
no  onu  who  does  not  admit  one  tact,  that  when  Sheridan  lost 
liis  seat  for  Stafford,  when  "  he  was  excluded  both  from  the' 
theatre  and  from  Parliament — the  two  anchors  by  which  hft 
held  in  life  were  gone,  and  he  was  left  a  lonely  and  helplesa 
wreck,  upon  the  waves,"  that  his  Boyal  Highness  oSered,  b£ 
his  own  expense,  to  find  a  seat  for  him  in  the  House  of  Coio- 
mons,  that  ho  stepped  fonvard  to  shield  him  from  the  threatK 
of  arroat  and  imprisonment  which  begBn  to  harass  him^ 
Writers  in  the  Westminster  and  Quarterly  Reviews  hav* 
stated  that  he  actually  presented  him  with  four  tliousoud' 
pounds  for  this  pm'pose;  from  this  statement  Mr.  Moors, 
withheld  hia  belief,  but  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  ait- 
mimble  discussion  of  that  author's  Life  of  Sheridnii.  thua^ 
gives  the  actual  case; — "  With  regard  to  the  alleged  gift  of 
4000^  by  hia  Mt^esty,  we  have  the  most  sincere  pleasure  itfc 
Baying  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tJie  Dlua- 
tnous  Person  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  that  act  oC 
munificence,  though,  according  to  our  infonnarion,  its  unhapw 
object  did  not  derive  from  it  the  benefit  which  was  iuienaed. 
The  sum,  which  we  have  heard  was  about  3000t.,  was  by  hia 
Hoyal  Highness's  order  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  an  attorney; 
for  Sheridan's  benefit,  but  was  there  either  attached  by  hu 
creditors,  or  otherwise  dissipa-ted  in  such  a  manner  that  very 
little  of  it  actually  reached  its  destination.  Nor  ia  it  to  ba 
foi^often  tliat,  however  desirous  hia  Eoyal  Highness  might 
have  been  to  assist  Sheridan,  he  was  himself  an  embarrassed 
man ;  he  hod  been  careless  of  his  own  expenditure,  and  tfaera 
was  not  in  his  treasury  the  means  adequate  to  afford  the  relief 
he  might  have  felt  an  incliiis.tion  to  give.  Every  portion  of 
the  Prince's  revenue  was  apportioned  long  before  it  was 
received ;  and  though  there  was  a  sum  annually  devoted  to 
ot^ects  of  charity,  and  to  works  of  benevolence,  there  was 
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little  left  fot  tLe  casual  iostftnoes  which  presented  themselves. 
Bat  it  was  not  ro^al  munifioence  that  was  reqaised,  it  was  the 
oBsistADce  of  hia  own  immediate  fanutj  that  was  denied  him ; 
the  whole  of  his  debts  did  DOt  amoant  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  nnd  Mrs,  Sheridan's  settlement  had  been  fifteea 
thooEand,  and,  however  kind  her  oonduct  was  towards  him 
from  the  first  moment  of  hia  maladj,  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  her  friends  to  step  forward  to  his  pecuniaiy 
rehef :  all  that  has  been  affirmed  of  his  forlorn  situation  at 
the  hour  of  bia  death  b  borne  out  bf  the  t«stimonj  of  those 
who  saw  the  utter  destitution  in  wluch  he  was ;  a  neglected 
bouse — the  most  deplomble  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  of  decent  control  over  the  servants,  whose  careless- 
ness, even  of  the  physician's  prescriptions,  was  remarked — 
do  not  speak  of  a  mfe'a  domestic  management,  however  pure 
and  sincere  may  have  been  her  afiection." 

Professor  Smyth  has  most  graphically  described  what  he 
observed  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  He  was  in  Kent  when, 
he  heord  that  Sheridan  was  dangerously  ill — he  immediately 
went  to  hia  house  in  Saville  Row — he  was  told  by  one  of  the 
old  servants  that  bis  master  was  upon  hia  death-bed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  appearance  of  every  thing: 
there  were  strange-looking  people  in  the  hall ;  the  parlour 
seemed  dismantled ;  on  the  table  lay  a  bit  of  paper,  thrown 
carelessly  and  neglected — it  was  a  prescription — it  was  a 
strong  cordial.  He  aent  up  his  card  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  to 
whose  room  he  was  summoned.  Collecting  all  the  firmness  he 
could,  for  he  was  unprepared  for  auch  a  meeting,  he  found 
Mra.  Sheridan  displaying  the  virtues  of  her  sex  with  a 
greater  dignity  and  calmnosa  than  he  had  expected  from  her. 
She  went  to  Sheridan  for  him,  who  sent  by  her  a  kind  mes- 
sage to  say,  if  he  would  wait,  he  would  get  ready  and  see 
him ;  but,  aftor  waiting,  a  bell  was  rang,  and  an  annouooe- 
ment  came,  to  say  that  he  was  imeqaal  to  the  interview, 
"  You  have  come  from  the  country."  said  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
"  you  must  have  something  to  eat ;"  on  his  declining  it, 
"  Yon  think,"  eaid  she,  "  that  our  poor  house  can  furnish 
nothing,  I  do  believe  we  can ;  let  me  try,"  and  she  rang  the 
bell.  He  thanked  her,  but  excused  himself,  telling  her  h« 
would  retnrn  the  next  day.  The  next  day,  however,  Sheridan 
was  no  better:  he  tAlked  with  his  wife,  but  his  sensibility 
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rented  liia  speaking  mDcb;  she  told  him  that  she  had  seid 
r  friend  Dr.  Howie;,  the  Bishop  of  Londou,  ^rho  hkfl 
Untly  come  up  from  Oxfordshire  to  pray  by  him.     On  MM 
'■  9  venturing  to  aak  after  Mr.  Sheridwi,  her  reply  \raXf 
er  saw  such  awe  aa  there  was  painted  in  his  couutd-' 
I  shall  never  forget  jt."    Thus  paased  aw-ay  this  great 
,  to  whom  was  intrusted  one  of  the  Gne&t  tniuds,  ani' 
giually  one  of  the  best  henrl^. 

Melancholy  was  the  close  of  his  existence.  Early  in  tbtt 
r  1816  Bymploms  of  severe  illness  gradually  exhibited' 
mselves;  his  habits  of  life  enfeebled  his  powers  of  diges* 
—his  anxieties  preyed  upon  his  mind — until  at  length  he' 
k  bonealh  a  load  of  mherj.  A  diseased  state  of  the  st»-' 
mnch  developed  itself,  with  symptoms  of  a  harassing  nature. 
There  was,  however,  in  him  a  natural  tone  and  vigour  of  con- 
Btitutiou  which  would  have  enabled  him.  with  adequate  atten- 
tion to  himself,  to  have  withstood  the  inroads  that  werSi 
making  upon  his  constitution ;  but  he  had  throughout  lift\ 
suffered  but  little,  and  therefore  had  not  a  monitor  withinl' 
Iiim  to  advise  a  total  change  of  his  habits  of  life,  nor  to  point. 
out  the  necessity  of  oblaiaing  medical  aid,  until  at  length  Dc 
Bain,  to  whose  professional  assistance  his  family  usudly  had' 
recourse,  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  him  that  his  life  wus  in 
danger.  The  first  public  notice  of  his  illness  was  his  abseuiW' 
from  a  dinner  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  on  which  occa- 
eion  the  Duke  of  Kent  presided,  and  announced  the  afflictinff 
cause  of  Sheridan's  absence.  The  intelligence  was  received. 
with  marks  of  sympathy  and  affection,  but  these  were  but 
empty  tokens  of  respect,  which,  loo,  would  speedily  have  been 
forgotten,  had  not  an  article  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 
calculated  to  rouse  his  friends  from  their  apathy,  and  to  point 
out  the  state  iu  which  he.  who  was  once  a  public  favourite, 
was  now  situated. — "  Oh,  delay  not  to  dntvr  aside  the  curtain 
within  which  that  proud  Epirit  hides  its  suffering.  Prefer 
ministering  iu  the  chamber  of  sickness  to  mustering  at  the 
splsndid  sorrows  that  adorn  the  hearse.  I  soy,  '  Life  and 
Buccour '  i^inst '  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  funeral.' "  This 
appeal,  which  was  made  without  the  name  of  the  sufferer 
heing  meniioned,  is  ascribed  by  Moore  to  one  who,  though  on 
0  very  cordial  terms  with  him,  forgot  every  other  feeling  in 
s  pity  for  his  fate,  luid  in  honest  indignation  against' 
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tbose  who  now  deserted  him.  It  was  qpiicklj  re^nded  to  ; 
at  his  door  the  names  of  those  who  stand  lugh  in  the  ranks 
of  the  aristociacT,  who  had  heen  the  firiends  of  his  prosperity. 
were  left  as  Tisitors.  This  was  mockeij.  These  great  and 
rich  personages  came  too  late.  Thej  should  have  shown  their 
feeling  for  him  before.  Already  had  his  death-bed  been 
bmtallj  and  shamefully  outraged;  a  sherifiF*s  officer  had 
arrested  him — such  were  the  laws  of  England^-eyen  in  those 
fearful  agonies  when  the  soul  is  about  to  quit  this  mortal 
£tame,  had  prepared  to  carry  him  in  his  blankets  to  a  Tile 
spunging-bouse,  and  would  have  perpetrated  the  horrid  act 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  country,  had  not  his  pby- 
sidan  threatened  the  man  of  law  with  the  responsibility  which 
he  would  incur  if  the  prisoner  died  upon  his  road, — an  event 
of  which  there  was  every  probability. 

.On  Sunday,  July  7th,  1816,  Sheridan  expired.  He  was 
then  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  feelings  of  the 
pablic  received  a  shock  from  an  unfounded  report,  that  even 
his  corpse  was  dishonoured,  and  that  it  had  been  arrested 
Such  an  insult  upon  the  morals  of  a  people — such  an  abuse 
of  the  laws  of  the  country — fortunately  did  not  occur,  and 
the  rumour  has  been  traced  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  circum- 
stance of  the  body  being  removed  to  the  house  of  his  attached 
friend,  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  in  Great  George  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, from  the  residence  of  Sheridan,  in  Saville  Row,  as 
the  distance  to  the  Abbey  would  render  a  walking  funeral 
from  the  shorter  distance  more  convenient.  On  the  following 
Saturday  the  last  tribute  of  respect,  empty  as  it  was,  was  paid 
him  by  a  royal  and  noble  train,  who  followed  the  funeral 
pomp  with  the  usual  trappings  of  outward  woe.  There  were 
two  royal  brothers — the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex.  There  were  noble  pall-bearers — the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Spencer.  Mr. 
Charles  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  the  chief  mourner.  Amongst 
the  titled  phalanx  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Marquises  of 
Anglesey  and  of  Tavistock,  several  earls,  lords,  viscounts; 
amongst  the  least  were  the  two  men,  "  walking  humbly 
side  by  side,"  who  were  the  only  real  friends  who  soothed 
his  dying  hours — the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  the  excellent  physician,  Dr.  Bain.     It 
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ms  with  gmt  difficult  that  an  onoceiipied  spot  coald  ba 
flosd  in  ue  Poet's  Corner  for  the  renuuns ;  bnt  at  last,  clou 
to  his  great  ratran  tnd  tttadwd  fiiend,  the  immortal  Ganick, 
Huj  fimnd  their  ZMtang-place,  and  a  plain  fiat  stone  tells  the 
pnser  hj  6at  Hien  ia  to  be  fonnd — 

mCHABD  BBIN8LEY  SHERIDAN, 

Bom  1761, 

IMedTth  Julj,  1816. 

This  marble  ia  the  liilnzte  of  an  attached  friend, 

Peter  Moon. 
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A.  OOHBDT. 


PREFACE 


A  nmos  to  «  pli^  wans  fwiawlly  la  b»  couidand  m  ft  kind  of  doM^ 
■nlogna,  in  vlucb — if  bit  p«««  Im  bem  nirf  rfiil,— thiwithof  ididti  tW 
ladnlgtDee  &oo  tho  iwAcrvhieh  1m  bad  brfiM  Mp«d«M*d  fam  tba  an- 
diaoM^:  but  ■■  tbo  K^po  Wkd  iomivdioto  olyoct  of  t  pky  u  to  pkaio  ft  mizid 
mibly  ift  r>fwui<Mia»  (wboM  jndgnwiit  io  tbt  tbadn  at  imtt  ii  dad' 
■i*a),  iti  dagiaa  af  npUatiMi  ia  nnally  aa  datanoined  aa  poUi^  b^KS  tt 
'  '    "  ^ribual  of  tba  Kodj.    Tbaa  laj  bitl»T  i>- 

m  bacaBMi  iiiiiin  aaaij  at  Uftil,  u  Dot  aa  la- 

ppeal  Io  poalciitj,  ia  nmrtinfly  lagudad  •« 

caa  eonndentioiu,  tb«  fbUowing  comedy  would  CMbdnly  bare  bM* 
d  to  tba  nadv,  «iAaM  any  fartkr  JniradftdioD  tbaa  wbal  b  kd 
Inllieiniriaoiililiiii^bnttlutiuaBBcaaahatpwbabtybaanfBimdBdonadfr 
■■■im«f.»>»  ultidi  tba  aodisr  ia  jitfrmil  baa  not  baMa  attaartod  ft  fhTn*riwl 
trial,  ud  wUch  oiuaqacBdy  ooabt  nM  to  |aaa  -"r'''Til 

I  naed  aarady  add,  that  tbo  mcnniatBiioa  aDndad  to  WH  tba  wilbdBwlu 
of  tba  -ptta,  tg  rNMTa  tkxB  napafceliaia  in  tba  Gnt  TapwaanlattiiB  vbkE 
were  too  DbT{anata«acaMiqaBbaUBon,aDdtoonaaM>oaalaadBiitof  abaallf 
comctiaa.  Tbcro  at*  inr  wntoi,  I  baliar^  wbo,  arcm  In  tb«  biUaat  csn- 
adoaaDauof  anoTpdonotwUi  to  palliatatbatiniltavrbicb  thayaeknowladfif 
a»d,banm,toiSnBtbapid)mase(^  taia««ultlMii  MafcMJon  of  Ba  &A- 
dtodta,  by  wbatnar  plaa  aama  laaat  diagiaeafid  to  tbaii  ability.  In  Urn 
pteauit  inftanc^  it  onnM  ba  Hid  to  aiwraBt  oitbat  to  caadinir  oi  nodaalg' 
in  ne,  to  adaowladn  an  aitMaie  inaxparianco  and  want  of  jadgmtat  m 
iBitlara,  in  wUcb,  vitbott  nidaaca  frcm  pngiiEe,  cc  qnr  bin  anecai^  • 
]na^nianabaaldKana)]rboaalifbeiii(>*»d9L  If  itbaMia,thatiiBd» 
aaeh  diaadnn(a«a  no  ana  abaold  attai^  to  wiUa  apl^,  I  mat  b«  ]mi% 
ta  diMant  fam  ua  paaitios,  wUla  tba  AM  point  <t  r-j^f^  tbat  I  ban 
piocd  on  tba  aabJwt  li,  ft  bnowladgs  of  Aa  taadoor  and  jodgnant  witk 
_!,_..__, d  pnUic  iitiiiiriiihM  ■  "■ " ' — 


and  iaeaDadty,  and  tba  indilgnea  wbiob  II  ihowa  aroi  ta  a  di^otilion  to 
lasfdy  tba  delccU  of  dlbar. 

It  wan  nnnnmiMij  to  m/ur  into  any  fiutbar  ««Unaal»i>n  of  wbit  waa 
dwugbt  anautiauabU  in  tba  play,  but  tbat  it  baa  baan  aid,  tbat  tbe  ■» 
aapn  abonld  bara  nmntad  wnna  if  tba  dtftcU  ba&ra  ita  ajjpcannca  ta  tha 
FWB— nd  in  pmfaA*  tba  UGMWoa  knglb  of  tba  ^ac«  a*  tq^CBMBlrf 
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the  Snt  Bigbi  It  WM*  Ml  ill  return  for  ihc  dumI  lilmal  and  genllcromlr 
conduct  on  tlwir  ilda,  to  nilFer  sny  cmiurs  lo  ml  when  aoos  wiu  di^tenol. 
Hutt;  in  writing  hu  king  been  tiploded  u  on  excnu  fnr  an  bhiIiot; — hov- 
■vst,  in  tho  dnmatio  line,  it  may  luippcn,  thml  bolh  itn  itnthor  Hzid  n  mon^r 
'  taay  with  to  fill  >  chaim  in  the  enlfrUunmeDl  of  the  public  with  n  hutiouE 
twl  ikluigelhn'  culublc.  The  aaaoa  wat  ikdvanccd  wni^n  1 6nt  put  the  plny 
inlD  Mr.  HnrTii'ihandi;  it  wm  at  that  time  at  leut  double  the  length  of 
Kny  acting:  comedy.  1  profited  hy  hit  judgment  and  experience  in  ibv  cur- 
tailing of  il — till,  I  beliere,  hii  fueling  far  ihc  vanity  of  a  young  aulhot  gat 
the  better  of  hii  deaite  for  eotrectneu,  and  lie  left  many  eicreKracci  remain- 
ing, bccBuK  ho  had  aaiited  in  pruning  lo  mtiny  more.  Hence,  though  I 
wu  not  uninlnmied  that  the  acta  wen  atill  too  long,  I  flattered  myi^lf  that, 
■flci  the  firtt  trinl,  I  might  Tith  aaivr  judgment  proceed  lo  remore  what 
ahould  appear  to  hare  been  mait  ditiatiifiictary.  Many  other  cirora  ibcre 
were,  wbicb  mlgbt  in  part  hare  arisen  from  my  being  by  no  moana  conver- 
mail  with  pbiyi  in  general,  either  in  reading  or  at  ibe  theatre.  Yet  I  own 
thiit,  in  one  leapect,  I  did  not  reerel  my  ignorance :  for  a«  my  first  Viih  in 
■tlerapting  a  play  inu  to  amid  «>ery  appearance  of  plngiarr,  I  thought  I 
ihould  ituid  a  better  chance  of  ellectiug  this  from  bdng  in  li  walk  which  I 
had  not  EreqDenled,  and  when,  ci>na«jucnlTy,  the  progreu  of  inrentinn  wu 
leia  liltely  to  be  intemipled  by  alarls  of  recollection:  fur  on  anbJBelB  on  which 
the  mind  hai  been  much  in&naed,  inrenlion  ii  alow  of  exerting  llaelf.  Faded 
idea*  float  in  the  £iney  like  half-faigatlfii  dreama ;  and  the  imagination  in  ili 
tiilleal  enjoyment!  become!  luipidana  of  iti  offapring,  and  doubta  wheihsr  it 
bai  created  or  adopted. 

With  regard  to  lome  particular  paaaagei  whieh  on  the  Rril  nighi'a  repre- 
Fcntatiun  leemed  generally  dislik»d,  I  confeu,  that  if  I  felt  any  emotion  of 
■urpriaenl  the  dinpprobalion,  it  waa  not  that  they  were  diaapproTed  «f,  but 
that  I  had  not  before  pcnnred  thnt  tbey  dcaerrrd  it.  At  !smc  part  of  the 
attack  on  iho  piece  waa  begun  loo  early  to  pan  for  the  sentence  of  Jml-rKtitt, 
whifh  ia  ever  tardy  in  condemning,  it  hai  been  anggeitod  to  me,  that  much 
of  the  diaapprobatioo  moat  hnio  ariaen  from  virulence  of  malice,  rather  than 
•ererity  of  iriticiim:  but  at  I  wns  more  appreheniivo  of  there  being  juat 
gronnda  to  excite  the  latter  than  cnnieiona  uf  haring  deierved  the  former,  t 
continne  not  to  believe  that  probeble,  which  I  am  mre  mutt  baTe  been  un- 
pTOToked.  HowcTer,  if  it  was  id,  and  I  could  even  mark  the  (jnarter  from 
whence  it  came,  it  would  be  un^neroo!  to  letorl:  for  no  patai»n  tufli^ra 
more  than  malice  Irom  diaappoinlracnl.  Fur  my  own  port,  I  aec  na  reaion 
why  tile  author  of  a  play  ahould  not  regard  a  firat  night'i  audience  at  a  can- 
did and  ja^icioni  IHend  attending,  in  behalf  of  l)ie  public,  at  hit  bit  n- 
llMna!.  If  he  can  diapenae  with  ftattery,  he  is  lure  at  leait  of  linoerity,  and 
cren  ihougb  the  nnnototiDn  herudi?,  he  may  rely  upon  ihejuatneet  of  tlie  com- 
ment. Conaidercd  in  thii  light,  that  audience,  whoie  ^al  ia  esienlial  lo  the 
poot'i  claim,  wbclher  his  object  be  fiune  or  profit,  haa  tardy  a  tight  tn  ci- 
pecl  some  deference  to  it!  opinion,  flora  principle!  of  politeneai  at  Icaii,  if  not 
fiom  gratitude. 

As  for  the  little  puny  criUca,  who  scatter  their  peevish  atrictnrea  in  privale 
elntet,and  scribble  at  every  author  who  haalherminencenf  being  nncnnnecled 
with  ihem,  aa  they  are  naunlly  tpleen-cwoln  from  a  i-ain  idea  of  increaaing 
ihcjr  conacijnene^  there  will  a]i>-ayi  be  found  a  petulance  and  illibeimljl;  i* 
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It  ii  not  without  plKunre  thit  T  citch  at  on  oppartanilj  of  jnilifying  m]* 
■elf  fiOB  ike  cfauge  of  intending  tnj  national  reflection  in  tbs  cbancler  at 
Sir  Lodni  (VTrigger.  If  anj  gentleman  oppmcd  the  piece  from  that  idoi, 
1  thank  tbem  aincerel  j  for  their  oppoution ;  and  if  the  condemtiatiaii  of  thia 
eomeiy  (howerer  nuKoncciied  the  pnTocation)  could  hnye  added  one  ipark 
to  the  decaying  fiume  of  national  atlachment  to  the  country  inppoted  to  ba 
nflectcd  on,  I  ahould  hnve  been  happ;  in  iti  &te ;  and  might  with  truth 
hare  boaited,  that  it  had  done  mors  nsl  Krviee  in  iti  failure,  thoa  the  luc- 
CMtfbl  nioraiitr  of  a  thouiand  ilage-noreli  will  ever  elFect. 

It  ia  uiuhI,  I  beliere,  to  thank  the  pecfDnnen  in  a  nev  pUf,  for  the  eicT' 
tion  Df  their  levent  abilitiet.     But  where  (ai  in  thii  initance)  their  merit 

trneit  applause  frora  n  number  of  judidoa<  audience),  the  poet't  aflei-piatae 
tODM*  like  the  feeble  acclamittion  of  a  child  to  ctau  the  ihouti  of  a  multitude. 
The  conduct,  however,  of  the  prindpalt  in  a  tbe«tr«  tannol  be  lo  apparent  to 
the  public.  I  think  it,  therefore  bat  justice  lo  declare,  that  from  thu  theatre 
like  onlj  one  I  ciin  ipeak  of  from  eipericnce)  thou  wrilen  who  with  to  tn 
the  dnuialii:  line  will  meet  wiih  that  candour  and  liberul  attention,  which 
are  gmeralL;  ollDwed  to  be  belter  calculated  to  lead  genius  into  eicellenct^ 
than  either  the  preccpti  of  judgment,  or  the  guidance  of  eiperience. 
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SCBNR— BaiB. 
u  ^  Aaion — FiM  Bonn 


Must  wo  dis]ikce  lior?  Ami  iimlead  aJvaucc 
Tho  goJJesa  of  the  woful  countenance — 
The  seiitimenlnl  Muse !—  Her  emblems  -view, 
The  Pilgrim  8  Progress,  aud  a  spr^  of  rue ; 
View  her — too  chaste  to  look  like  fleah  and  blood — 
Primly  portfay'd  on  einblematio  wood  1 
There,  fix'd  in  usurpation,  should  ehe  stand, 
Shell  snatch  the  dagger  from  her  sisters  hand: 
And  having  made  her  votaries  weep  a  flood, 
Good  heaven !  she  11  end  her  comedies  in  blood — 
Bid  Harry  Woodward  break  jwor  Dunstal's  crown  1 
Imprison  Quick,  and  knock  Ned  Shut^r  donit: 
While  sad  Uarsanti,  weeping  o'er  the  scene, 
Shalt  stab  herself— or  poison  Mi's.  Green. 

Such  dire  encroachments  to  prevent  in  time. 
Demands  the  critic's  voice — the  poet's  rhyme. 
Can  our  light  scenes  add  strength  to  holy  laws  '. 
Such  puny  patronage  but  hurte  the  cause : 
Fair  virtue  scorns  our  feeble  aid  to  ask ; 
And  moral  truth  disdains  the  trickster's  mask 
For  here  their  favourite  stands*,  whoso  hiMw  serare 
And  sad,  claims  youth's  respect,  and  pity's  tear; 
Who,  when  oppress 'd  by  toes  her  worth  creates, 
Can  point  a  puniard  at  the  guilt  she  hates. 


ScBNE  I. — A  Street. 
Enter  Thomas;  /m  croitei  the  Stage;  Fao  foUoma,  looking 
j^  after  him. 

Fag.  Whatl    Thomas!    Bure  'tis  he? — What!    Thomasl 
Thomas! 

Thoi.  Hey! — Odd's  life!    Mr.  Fag! — give  us  your  hand, 
my  old  fellow-serTant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas : — I  'm  devilish  glad  to  see 
Ton,  my  lad.     Why,  mj  prince  of  charioteers,  you  look  as 
bear^ ! — but  nho  die  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath  ? 
•  Farting  to  Twgcdy. 
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Tho8,  Sore,  master.  Madam  Julia,  Hany,  Mrs.  Kate,  and 
thepostillion,  be  all  come. 

Fag.  Indeed! 

Ilios.  Aj,  master  thought  another  fit  of  the  gout  was 
coming  to  make  him  a  visit ; — so  he  *d  a  mind  to  gi't  the  slip^ 
and  wliip !  we  were  all  off  at  an  hour  s  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay,  hasty  in  every  things  or  it  would  not  bo  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute ! 

Thos,  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  young  master  ?  Odd ! 
Sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the  Captain  here ! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Tlios.  Why  sure ) 

Fag.  At  present  I  am  employed  by  Ensign  Beverley 

Thos.  I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  han't  changed  for  the  better. 

Fag,  I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Thos.  No !  Why  didn't  you  say  you  had  left  young  master  ? 
"  •  Fag.  No. — Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle  you  no 
farther : — briefly  then — Captain  Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley 
are  one  and  the  same  person. 

TJm8.  The  devil  they  are ! 

Fag,  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas ;  and  the  ensign  half  of  my 
master  being  on  guard  at  present — the  captain  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me. 

Thos.  So,  so ! — What,  this  is  some  freak,  I  warrant! —Do 
tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning  o't—you  know  I  ha'ftusted 
you. 

Fag.  You  11  be  secret,  Thomas  ? 

Thos.  As  a  coach-herse. 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is — Love, — Love, 
Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get  read  to  you)  has  been  a 
masquerader  ever  since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Thos.  Ay,  ay ; — I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in  tli^||^e  :— 
but  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass  only  for  ensi^^— Now 
if  he  had  shammed  general  indeed 

Fag.  Ah !  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  o'  the  matter 
Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very 
singular  taste:  a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  half  pay 
ensign  than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  aud  heir  to  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Thos.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed ! — But  has  she  got  the 
staff,  Mr.  Fag  ?    Is  she  rich,  hey  ? 


Fag,  lUchl — ^Whj,  I  believe  she  owns  lialf  the  stodLg! 
Zounds !  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  national  debt  as  easQj  as 
I  could  mj  washerwoman !  She  has  a  lapdog  that  eats  out  of 
gold, — she  feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls, — and  all  her 
thread-papers  are  made  of  bank-notes  I 

Tkos,  JSrayo,  £uth! — Odd!  I  warrant  she  has  a  set  of 
thousands  at  least: — but  does  she  draw  kindlj  with  the 
captain? 

Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Thos.  May  one  hear  her  name  ? 

Fag,  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — But  there  is  an  old  tough 
aunt  in  the  way ;  though,  by  the  by,  she  -has  never  seen  my 
master — for  we  got  acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in 
Oloucestershire. 

Thos,  WeU— I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed  together  in 
matrimony.— But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this 
Bath? — I  ha'  heard  a  deal  of  it— here  *8  a  mort  o'  merry- 
making, hey  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well — 'tis  a  good  lounge ; 
m  the  morning  we  go  to  the  pump-room  (though  neither  my 
master  nor  I  drink  the  waters) ;  after  breakfast  we  saunter  on 
the  parades,  or  play  a  game  at  billiards ;  at  night  we  dance  ; 
but  damn  the  place,  I'm  tired  of  it:  their  regular  hours 
stupify  me— not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  after  eleven ! — However, 
Mr.  Faulkland's  gentleman  and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private 
parties; — 111  introduce  you  there,  Thomas — ^you'll  like  him 
n^uc^. 

Thos.  Sure  I  know  Mr.  Du-Peigne — you  know  his  master 
is  to  marry  Madam  Julia. 

Fag.  I  had  forgot. — But,  Thomas,  you  must  polish  a  little 
— indeed  you  must — Here  now — this  wig! — What  the  devil 
do  you 4!^  with  a  wig,  Thomas? — None  of  the  London  whips 
of  any  degree  of  ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Thos,  More 's  the  pity !  more 's  the  pity !  I  say. — Odd's 
life !  when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers  and  doctors  had  took  to 
their  own  hair,  I  thought  how  'twould  go  next : — odd  rabbit 
it !  when  the  fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  bar,  I  guessed 
'twould  mount  to  the  box! — but  'tis  all  out  of  character, 
believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and  look'ee,  111  never  gi'  up  mine — 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  may  do  as  they  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Thomas,  we  '11  not  quarrel  about  that. 
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Thos.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  the  professions 
ben*t  all  of  a  mind — ^for  in  our  village  now,  thoff  Jack  Gauge, 
the  exciseman,  has  ta'en  to  his  carrots,  there  *8  little  Dick  &b 
£Eurrier  swears  hell  never  forsake  his  bob,  thou^  all  the 
college  should  appear  with  their  own  heads ! 

Fag.  Indeed !  well  said,  Dick ! — ^Bat  hold<— mark  1  mark ! 
Thomas. 

ThoB,  Zooks !  *tis  the  captain. — Is  that  the  lady  with  him  ? 

Fag.  No,  no,  that  is  Madam  Lucy,  my  masters  mistress's 
maid.  They  lodge  at  that  house — but  I  must  after  him  to 
tell  him  the  news. 

Thos,  Odd  I   he  *s  giving  her  money ! — Well,  Mr.  Fag 

Fag.  Good-bye,  Thomas.  I  have  an  appointment  in  Gyde's 
Porch  this  evening  at  eight ;  meet  me  there,  and  we  '11  make 
a  little  party.  [Exeunt  severally. 

ScEKE  II. — A  Dressing-roam  in  Mrs.  Maijlpbop's  Lodgings. 

Lydia  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  book  in  her  hand.     Luct,  as 

just  returned  from  a  message 

Imcy.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the  town  in  search 
of  it :  I  don't  believe  there 's  a  circulating  library  in  Bath  1 
hadn't  been  at. 

Lyd.  And  could  not  you  get  The  Reward  of  Constancy  f 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Nor  The  Fatal  Connexion  f 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Nor  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  f 

Lucy.  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Bull  said  Miss 
Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it  away. 

Lyd.  Heigh-ho ! — Did  you  inquire  for  Jlie  Delicate  Distress  f 

Lucy.  Or,  The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodford  f  Yes,  indeed, 
ma'am.  I  asked  every  where  for  it ;  and  I  might  have  brought 
it  from  Mr.  Frederick's,  but  Lady  Slattern  Lounger,  v^o  heLd 
just  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled  and  dog's-eared  it,  it  wa*n*t  fit 
for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Ijyd.  Heigh-ho ! — ^Yes,  I  always  know  when  Lady  Slattern 
has  been  before  me.  She  has  a  most  observing  thumb ;  and, 
I  believe,  cherishes  her  nails  for  the  convenience  of  making 
marginal  notes. — Well,  child,  what  have  you  brought  me  ? 

Lnwy.  Oh  !  here,  ma'am. — ]Takmg  hooks  from  under  her 
iAoak,  and  from  her  pockets.']     This  is  The  Gordian  Knotr^ 
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and  iJiia  Peregrine  Pkkk.  Here  are  The  Teart  of  SmmbilU 
and  Uumphrey  Clinker.  This  is  The  Memoin  of  a  Lady  j 
QmUitij,  trritUn  by  herself,  and  here  the  second  voluine  ( 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

Lyd.  Heigh-ho ! — What  are  those  books  by  the  ghias  ? 

Lacy.  The  great  one  is  ouly  Th»   Whole  Duty  oj  JfM 
vhere  I  presa  a  few  Honda,  ma'am. 

tjyA,  Very  well — give  me  the  sal  Tolatile. 

ijuoy.  Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma'am? 

"LyA.  iSy  emelling'bottle,  you  simpleton  I 

Lticy.  Oh,  the  drops ! — here,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Hold! — here  's  some  one  coming — quick,  see  n 
a.— [Exit  Lucr.j     Surely  I  heai-d  my  cousin  Julia's  voice. 

Re-enter  Leer. 
Lucy.  Lud!  ma'am,  here  b  Misa  Melville. 


Lyd.  Ib  it  possible ! 


[ExitLvo 


Enter  JoLU. 

Lyd.  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I ! — [E'mbra 
How  unexpected  was  this  happiness ! 

Jul.  True,  Lydia — and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater. — But 
what  has  been  the  matter? — joa  were  denied  to  me  at  first ! 

Lyd.  Ah,  Julia,  I  liave  a  thousand  thinga  to  tell  you ! — But 
first  inform  mo  what  has  conjured  you  to  Bath? — la  Sir 
Anthony  here? 

Jul.  He  is — we  are  arrived  within  this  hour — and  I  siippose 
he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mra.  Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is 
dressed. 

Lyd.  Then  before  we  ore  interrupted,  let  me  impart  to  _ 
gome  of  my  distress ! — I  know  your  gentle  nature  will  symi 
tJiize  with  me,  though  your  prudence  may  oondema  me !     Mr 
letters  have    informed  yon    of    my  whole  connection  with 
Beverley ;     but  I  have  lost  him,  Julia !     My  i 
covered  our  intercourse  by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  haa 
confined  me  ever  since!     Tet,  would  you  believe  it?  she  ' 
abaolutdy  tklJeu  in  lovo  with  a  tall  Irish  baronet  she  met 
night  since  we  liave  been  here,  at  Lady  Mocshuffle's  rout. 

Jul    You  jest,  Lydia! 

Lyd.  No,  upon  my  word. — She  really  carries  on  a  kind 
eorrespondeuce  with  him,  under  a  feigned  name  though, 
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she  chooses  to  be  known  to  him; — but  it  is  a  Delia  or  a 
Celia,  I  assure  jou. 

Jul.  Then;  surely,  she  is  now  more  indulgent  to  her  niece. 

Lyd.  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has  discovered  her 
own  frailty,  she  is  become  more  suspicious  of  mine.  Then  I 
must  inform  you  of  another  plague ! — That  odius  Acres  is  to 
be  in  Bath  to-day ;  so  that  I  protest  I  shall  be  teased  out  of 
all  spirits! 

JtU.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best — Sir  Anthony 
shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lyd.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst.  Unfortunately 
I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor  Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt 
made  the  discovery,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  to  make 
it  up. 

Jul,  What  was  his  offence  ? 

Lyd,  Nothing  at  all ! — But,  I  don 't  know  how  it  was,  as 
often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had  never  had  a  quarrel, 
and,  somehow,  I  was  afraid  he  would  never  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity. So,  last  Thursday,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  jnyself,  to 
inform  myself  that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  another  woman.  I  signed  it  your  friend  un- 
known, showed  it  to  Beverley,  charged  him  with  his  falsehood, 
put  myself  in  a  violent  passion,  and  vowed  I  'd  never  see 
turn  more. 

Jul,  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not  seen  him 
since? 

Lyd.  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the  matter  out. 
I  intended  only  to  have  teased  him  three  days  and  a  half,  and 
now  I  've  lost  him  for  ever. 

Jul,  If  ho  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  have  repre- 
sented him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up  so.  Yet  con- 
sider, Lydia,  you  tell  me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you 
have  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Lyd,  But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my  fortune  if  I  many 
without  my  aunts  consent,  till  of  age;  and  that  is  what  I 
have  determined  to  do,  ever  since  I  knew  the  penalty.  Nor 
could  I  love  the  man,  who  would  wish  to  wait  a  day  for  the 
alternative. 

Jul,  Nay,  this  is  caprice ! 

Lyd.  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice? — I  thought 
her  lover  Faulkland  had  inured  her  to  it. 
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Jul.  I  do  not  lovQ  even  tiis  JaalCs, 

Lyd.  But  apropos— you  have  sect  to  hhn,  I  Bunpose? 

Jul.  Not  yet,  upon  my  vord — nor  has  he  the  least  idea  of 
my  bemg  in  Bath,  Sir  Anthony's  resolution  vaa  so  sudden, 
I  could  not  inform  him  of  it, 

Lyd.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress,  (though  ander 
the  protection  of  Sir  Anthony,)  yet  have  you,  for  mis  long 
year,  been  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  the  whim,  the  jealonsy  of 
this  ungrateful  Faulkland.  nho  nill  ever  delay  assuming  the 
right  of  a  husband,  while  you  suffer  hiia  to  be  equally  impe- 
rious as  a  lover. 

Jid.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We  were  contracted 
before  my  father's  death.  That,  and  some  consequent  em- 
barrassments, have  delayed  what  I  know  to  be  my  Faulkland'a 
most  ardent  wish.     He  ia  too  generous  to  trifle  on  such  a 

Eiint: — and  for  his  character,  you  wrong  him  there  loo,  No, 
ydia,  he  is  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  jealous;  if  he  ta 
captious,  "dfl  without  dissembling;  if  fretful,  without  rude- 
ness. Unused  to  the  fopperies  of  love,  be  is  negligent  of  (he 
Lttle  duties  expected  from  a  lover — hut  being  unhackneyed  in 
the  pasaioD,  lus  affection  is  ardent  and  sincere;  and  as  it 
eagrOBses  his  whole  soul,  he  expects  every  thought  and  emo- 
tion of  his  mistresa  to  move  in  unison  with  his.  Yet,  thou^ 
his  pride  calls  for  this  full  return,  bis  humility  makes  him 
undervalue  those  qualities  in  him  which  would  entitle  him  to 
it ;  and  not  feeling  why  he  should  be  loved  to  tho  degree  he 
Irishes,  lie  still  suspects  that  he  ia  not  loved  enough.  This 
temper,  I  must  own.  has  cost  mo  many  unhappy  hours ;  bat 
I  have  learned  to  think  myself  his  debtor,  for  these  imperfec- 
tions which  arise  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment 

Lyd.  Well,  I  cannot  hlame  you  for  defending  hira.  But 
t«U  me  candidly.  Julia,  had  he  never  saved  your  life,  do  you 
think  you  should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are? — 
Bebeve  me,  the  rude  blast  (hat  overset  your  boat  was  a 
prosperous  gale  of  love  to  bim. 

Jul.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my  attachment  to 
Mr.  Faulkland,  but  1  loved  him  before  he  had  preserved  me  ; 
yet  surely  (lint  alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient. 

Lyd.  Obligation  !  why  a  water  spaniel  would  have  dona  as 
mndi ! — ^Well,  I  should  never  think  of  giving  my  heart  .to  tt\ 
man  because  be  could  swim. 
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JuL  Come,  Lydia,  joa  are  too  inconsiderate. 
Ljfd.  Nay,  I  do  but  jest. — ^What's  here? 

Re-enter  Lucr  in  a  hurry. 

Lucy.  0  ma*am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  just  come 
borne  with  your  aunt. 

I^,  They  11  not  come  here. — ^Lucy,  do  you  watch. 

[Exit  Lucy. 

Jvl.  Tet  I  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  does  not  know  I  am 
hare,  and  if  we  meet,  he  11  detain  me,  to  show  me  the  town. 
1 11  take  another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mrs. 
Mialaprop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as  long  as  she  chooses, 
with  her  select  words  so  ingeniously  misapplied,  without  being 
mispronounced. 

Be-enter  Lucy. 

iMOf.  0  Lud !  ma*am,  they  are  both  coming  up  stairs. 

Lyd.  Well,  1 11  not  detain  you,  coz. — Adieu,  my  dear  Julia, 
I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send  to  Faulkland. — ^There — 
through  my  room  you  11  find  another  staircase. 

Jtd.  Adieu !  [Embraces  Lydia,  and  exit. 

Lyd.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books.  Quick, 
qnick.— F/tn^  Peregrine  Pickle  wader  the  toilet — throw  Rode- 
rick Random  into  the  closet — put  The  Innocent  Adultery  into 
The  Whole  Duty  of  Man — thrust  Lord  Aimworth  under,  the 
sdUsi — cram  Odd  behind  the  bolster — there — ^put  The  Man  of 
Feeling  into  your  pocket — so,  so — ^now  lay  Mrs,  Chapone  in 
sight,  and  leave  Fordyce's  Sermons  open  on  the  table. 

Jjucy.  0  bum  it,  ma*am  I  tlie  hair-dresser  has  torn  away  as 
fiur  as  Proper  Pride. 

Lyd.  Never  mind — open  at  Sobriety. — Fling  me  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's Letters. — Now  for  'em.  [Exit  Lucy. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malapbop,  and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the  deliberate 
simpleton  who  wants  to  disgrace  her  family,  and  lavish  her- 
self on  a  fellow  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Lyd.  Madam,  I  thought  you  once 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  thought,  miss !  I  don't  know  any  business 
you  have  to  think  at  all — thought  does  not  become  a  young 
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nvomnn.  But  tJio  point  wq  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you 
will  promise  tfl  forget  this  fellow— to  illit«xate  him,  I  say, 
quile  from  your  memoiy. 

Lyd.  Ah,  madam  I  our  memories  are  independent  of  our 
urills.     It  is  not  80  easy  lo  forget. 

Mrs.  Mai.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
80  casv  as  to  foi^et,  if  a  person  uhooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm 
sure  1  liHve  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle  as  if  lie  had 
[never  existed^and  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do;  and  lei 
me  tell  you,  Lydia,  these  violent  memories  don't  become  a, 
young  woman. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  remember  what 
she  'e  ordered  not ! — ay,  this  comes  of  her  reading ! 

Lyd.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed,  to  be  treated 

Mrs.  Mai.  Now  don 't  attempt  to  extirpate  yourself  from 
the  matter;  you  know  I  ha.vo  proof  controvertible  of  it. — Bui 
tell  me,  will  you  promise  to  do  as  you  're  bid  ?  Will  you  take 
ahuBband  of  your  friends'  choosing? 

Lyd.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  tliat  hod  I  no  prefer- 
ence for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you  have  made  would  be  my 
aversion. 

Mrs.  Mai.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  preferenc* 
and  aversion?  They  don't  become  a  young  woman  ;  and  you 
ought  to  know,  that  as  both  always  wear  off,  'tis  safest  in 
matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion.  I  am  sure  1  hated 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  If  he  'd  been  a  blacka- 
moor— aTid  yet,  misa,  you  ai-e  senaible  what  a  wife  I  made  1 — 
and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  'lia 
unknown  what  tears  I  shed ! — But  suppoae  we  were  gomg  to 
give  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us  to  give  up  this 
Beverley  ? 

Lt)d.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give  that 
promise,  my  ncliona  would  certainly  as  far  belie  my  words. 

Mm.  Mai.  Take  youreelf  to  your  room. — You  are  flt  com- 
pany for  nothing  but  your  own  ill-humours. 

Lyd.  Willingly,  ma'am — I  cannot  change  for  the  worse. 

[EaU. 

Mrs.  Mnl    There  "s  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you ! 

Sir  .-i'lth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  ma'am, — all  thia  jl 
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te  natnnd  oonseqaence  of  teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I  a 
AooBUid  daughters,  bj  Heaven!  I'd  as  soon  hare  them 
ttnght  the  black  art  as  their  .alphabet ! 

Mn.  Mai.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony,  you  are  an  absolute 
■isanthropy. 

Sir  AnUi.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  observed 
jonr  ^ece*8  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circulating  library  !-* 
8be  had  a  book  in  each  hand — they  were  half-bound  volumes, 
with  marble  covers ! — From  that  moment  I  guessed  how  full 
flf  daty  I  should  see  her  mistress ! 

Mrs.  MaL  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed ! 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as  an 
etergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge !  It  blossoms  through 
te  year ! — And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  that  they  who 
«e  80  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for  the  fniit  at 
hit. 

Mr$.  Mai,  Fy,  fy,  Sir  Anthony !  you  surely  speak  la- 
eonkally. 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mra.  Malaprop,  in  moderation  now,  what 
voold  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs,  Mai,  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  I  would  by  no  means 
vkh  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning ;  I  dou*t 
tidiik  80  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman ;  for  instance, 
I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or 
ilgebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflamma- 
tory branches  of  learning — neither  would  it  be  necessary  for 
her  to  handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical,  dia- 
bolical instruments. — But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send  her,  at 
nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school,  in  order  to  learn  a  little 
ingenuity  and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  super- 
cilious knowledge  in  accounts ; — and  as  she  grew  up,  I  would 
have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  miffht  know  some- 
thing of  the  contagious  countries ; — but  above  wl,  Sir  Anthony, 
she  should  be  mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  net  mis- 
spell, and  mis-pronounce  words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually 
do ;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  the  true  meaninc 
of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I  would 
have  a  woman  know ; — and  I  don  *t  think  there  is  a  super- 
stitious article  in  it. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute   the 
point  no  further  with  you ;  though  I  must  confess,  that  yoi^ 
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ate  &  txnlj  moititia  and  polite  oignor,  for  almoet  eTety  third 
woid  yon  nj  ia  on  n^  aide  of  the  queitioii.  But,  Ha. 
Malaprop,  to  Hie  more  importaat  point  in  debate — jou  say 
jon  have  no  olgectian  to  mj  piopoaal? 

jtfr».  Mai.  None,  I  afisars  you.  I  am  under  no  positive 
mgagement  with  Mr.  Aero,  and  aa  Lydia  is  so  obstinate 
against  him,  P^faa^  jonr  son  may  have  bettor  succeaa. 

£tr  Anth.  Well,  madam,  I  irill  write  for  the  boj  directly. 
He  knows  not  a  ajD^le  of  tlna  yet,  thou^  I  hare  for  some 
time  had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with 
his  regiment 

Jlfn.  Kol.  We  have  never  seen  yoni  son,  Sir  Anthony ; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  m  his  side. 

Sir  Anth.  Olgection ! — let  him  object  if  he  due ! — No,  no, 
Mrs.  Malaprap^  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me  in 
a  frenzy  im^tly.  My  process  vaa  always  very  simple — in 
their  yoonger  days,  'twas  "  Jack,  do  this ; " — if  he  demurred, 
I  knocked  him  down — and  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  1  always 
sent  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o*  my  conscience  1 — 
nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young,  people  as  severity. — 
Well,  Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  dbcharge,  and 
prepare  Lydia  to  receive  your  son's  invocations ; — and  I  hope 
you  will  represent  her  to  the  captain  aa  an  object  not  alw 
gether  illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject  prudently. — 
Well.  I  must  leave  you ;  and  let  me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
to  enforce  this  matter  roundly  to  the  gin. — Take  my  advice — ■ 
keep  a  tight  hand :  if  she  rejects  this  proposal,  dap  her  under 
lock  andkey;andif  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to 
bring  her  dmner  for  diree  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how 
she  'd  come  about.  [Exii. 

Mrs.  Mai.  WeU,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad  lo  get  her  from 
under  my  intuition.  She  tias  somehow  discovered  my  par- 
tiality for  Sir  Lucius  0 'Trigger— sure,  Lucy  can't  Lave  be- 
trayed mo! — No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should  have 
made  her  confess  it— Lucy! — Lucy !— [Coii^.]  Had  she 
been  one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have  trusted 
her. 

St-mUr  LncT. 
Jjiuy.  Did  you  call,  ma'am? 
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Mr$.  Mai.  Yes,  girl. — Did  you  see  8i]r  Lucias  while  70a 
was  out? 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma^am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  sure,  Lucjjr,  that  you  neyer  mentioned——- 

Jjocy   Oh  gemini !  I  'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out 

Mr$.  Mai.  Well,  don*t  let  your  simplicity  be  imposed  on. 

Lucy.  No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  III  give  you 
another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius ;  but  mind,  Lucy — if  ever  you 
betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  people's 
secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  exer ;  and  your 
being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  locality.    {Exit, 

Lucy.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — So,  my  dear  Simplicity,  let  me  give 
you  a  little  respite. — [Altering  her  manner. '\  Let  girls  in  my 
station  be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  appearing  expert,  and 
knowing  in  their  trusts ;  commend  me  to  a  mask  of  silliness, 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  for  my  own  interest  under  it! — Let 
me  see  to  what  account  have  I  tumea  my  simplicity  lately. — 
[Looks  at  a  paper."]  For  abetting  Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a 
design  of  running  away  with  an  ensign ! — in  money,  sundry 
times,  twelve  pound  twelve;  gowns,  five;  hats,  ruffles,  caps, 
Sc.  dc,  numberless ! — From  the  said  ensign,  within  this  last 
month,  six  guineas  and  a  half. — About  a  quarters  pay!— . 
Item,  from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  for  betraying  the  young  people  to 
her — when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  discovered — 
two  guineas,  and  a  black  paduasoy. — Item,  from  Mr.  Acres, 
for  carrying  divers  letters — ^which  I  never  delivered — two  gui- 
neas, and  a  pair  of  buckles. — Item,  from  Sir  Lucius  O'Trig- 
ger,  three  crowns,  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  silver  snuff-box! 
— ^Well  done.  Simplicity! — ^Yet  I  was  forced  to  make  my 
Hibernian  believe,  that  he  was  corresponding,  not  with  the 
aunt,  but  with  the  niece :  for  though  not  over  rich,  I  found 
he  had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of 
a  gep.lleman  to  the  necessities  of  his  fortune.  [Exit, 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings, 

Captain  Absolute  and  Fag. 
Fag.  Sir,  while  I  was  there  Sir  Anthony  came  in :  I  told 


lad  sent  tue  to  inquire  after  bia  beal[h,  and  to 
'  if  be  was  at  leisure  to  see  jou. 

Alit.  And  nbaC  did  be  saj,  on  henriag  I  teas  at  Batb? 
Fa;!.  Sir,  in  mj  life  I  never  saw  aa  elderly  geutlemaii  more 
BStonished !     He  etarted  back  two  or  tbree  paees,  ropped  out 
I  dozen  interjectural  oaths,  and  asked,  what  tbo  devil  had 
bought  you  here.  ' 

I  Ala.  Well,  fiir,  and  what  did  you  say? 
_  Fag.  Ob,  I  bed,  sir — I  forget  the  precise  lie ;  but  you  may 
depend  on'l.  he  got  no  truth  from  me.  Yet,  vdth  fiubmissiou, 
for  fear  of  blunders  in  future,  I  should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has 
brougbt  us  to  Batb ;  in  order  that  we  mav  lie  a  little  con- 
^pisteully.  Sir  Anthony's  senanta  were  curious,  sir,  very 
s  indeed. 

Al».  You  have  said  nothing  to  ibem  ? 
Faff.  Ob,  not  a  word,  s-ir, — not  a  word !     Mr.  Thomas, 
Indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  discrcetest  sf>-. 

AliB.  'Sdeath  I— you  rascal!  jnu  have  not  trusted 

Fag:    Oh,   no,  sir — no — no — not  a    syllable, 

.dty  ! — He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitive ;  but  1  was  sly,' 

—devilish  sly !     My  master  (said  1),  honest  Thomas,  (you 

.  one  says  honest  to  one's  inferiors,)  is  come  to  Buth 

orecniit — ^Yes,  sir,  I  said  to  recruit — and  whether  for  men, 

Bouey,  or  constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him,  nor 

Ah.  Well,  recruit  will  do — let  it  be  so. 

Faff.  Ob,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly — indeed,  to  give 
the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  that  your  honour  had  already 
enlisted  five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters,  and 
thirteen  billiard-markers. 

Ail.  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  tban  is  necessary. 

Faff.  I  beg  jtardon,  air — I  beg  pardon — but,  with  submis- 
sion, B  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I 
draw  on  ray  invention  for  u  good  current  lie,  1  ulwaj's  forge 
indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill. 

All.  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  your  credit,  by  offeriog 
too  much  securi^. — Is  Mr.  Faulfclaiid  returned? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

All.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  bns  been  informed  of  Sir-- 
Valbony  and  Miss  Melville's  arrival? 
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Fag,  I  fancy  not,  sir ;  be  has  seen  no  one  since  be  came  in 
but  bis  pjentleman,  wbo  was  witb  bim  at  Bnstol. — I  tbink,  sir, 
I  bear  Mr.  Faulkland  coming  down 

Ahs.  Go,  tell  bim  I  am  bere. 

Fag.  Yes,  sir. — [Going.^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  sbould  Sir 
Antbony  call,  you  will  do  me  tbe  favour  to  remember  tbat  we 
are  recruiting,  if  you  please. 

Ahs.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And,  in  tenderness  to  my  cbaracter,  if  your  bonour 
could  bring  in  tbe  cbairmen  and  waiters,  I  sbould  esteem  it 
as  an  obligation ;  for  tbougb  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve 
my  master,  yet  it  burts  one  s  conscience  to  be  found  out. 

[Exit. 

Ahs.  Now  for  my  wbimsical  friend — ^if  be  does  not  know 
tbat  bis  mistress  is  bere,  1 11  tease  bim  a  little  before  I  tell 
him — 

Enter  Faulklam). 

Faulkland,  you  re  welcome  to  Batb  again ;  you  are  punctual 
in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes ;  I  bad  notbing  to  detain  me,  wben  I  bad 
finisbed  tbe  business  I  went  on.  Well,  wbat  news  since  I 
left  you  ?  bow  stand  matters  between  you  and  Lydia  ? 

Ahs.  Faitb,  much  as  they  were ;  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
our  quarrel ;  however,  I  expect  to  be  recalled  every  hour. 

Faulk.  Wby  don't  you  persuade  her  to  go  off  with  you  at 
once? 

Ahs.  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  fortune  ?  you  forget 
that,  my  friend. — No,  no,  I  could  have  brought  her  to  that 
long  ago. 

Faulk.  Nay  then,  you  trifle  too  long — if  you  are  sure  of  her, 
propose  to  tbe  aunt  in  your  own  character,  and  write  to  Sir 
Anthony  for  his  consent. 

Ahs.  Softly,  softly ;  for  though  I  am  convinced  my  little 
Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  Ensign  Beverley,  yet  am  I  by 
no  means  certain  that  she  would  take  me  with  tbe  impediment 
of  our  friends'  consent,  a  regular  humdrum  wedding,  and  the 
reversion  of  a  good  fortune  on  my  side :  no,  no ;  I  must  pre- 
pare her  gradually  for  the  discovery,  and  make  myself  neces- 
sary to  her,  before  I  risk  it. — Well,  but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine 
with  us  to-day  at  tbe  hotel  ? 

Q 
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FmM.  IjiiImiI  I  aamt ;  I  am  not  m  apntt  to  be  of  wath 

Ji§.  Bj  htmratai  I  ahiU  foammi  jvar  tompaaj.  Yov 
an  ihe  most  tauiiig.  a^doas,  ineoni^Ie  lorn ! — Do  lore 
KkattBU 

F«itt.  I  vm  I  am  unfit  Ibr  company. 

^ii.  Am  not  I  a  lover;  ay,  and  a  romantic  one  too?  Tet 
do  I  earn  overf  wben  wiUi  ma  nidi  a  oonioanded  brrago  of 
doubta.  nan,  bopei,  wialwa,  and  all  the  flimsj  fomibira  of  a 
•QUiitrjr  miw'i  bnin ! 

f»M.  Ah  I  Ja^  jonr  heart  and  sonl  are  not,  like  mine. 
Arm)  hnmutablj  on  one  onlj  olgect.  Too  thntv  for  a  large 
•lljtl.  hut  bring,  JOB  could  alAe  and  throw  again : — but  I 
Ikv«  Nit  mj  warn  of  happineei  on  ihii  cast,  and  not  to  sncceed, 
«N(i  h)  bf  itripped  of  all. 

A^H-  Dnt,  for  HeaTen'e  uke!  what  groonds  for  apprehen 
kiim  KHii  yooT  whimsical  brain  conjure  up  at  present? 

I'MUlk.  What  grounds  for  appreliension,  did  jou  say  ? 
Mmvoiim  I  ore  there  not  a  thonsond  I  I  fear  for  her  spirits — 
htir  health — her  life. — My  absence  may  fret  her ;  her  anxiety 
Air  my  return,  her  fears  for  me  may  oppress  her  gentle  tem- 
per: and  fur  her  health,  does  not  erery  hour  bring  mc  cause 
Ut  Im  alarmed  ?  If  it  rains,  some  shower  may  even  then  have 
ohilled  her  delicate  frame  I  If  the  wind  be  keen,  some  rude 
blast  may  hare  affected  her !  The  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of 
the  evening,  may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom  only  I 
Talue  mine.  O  Jack !  when  delicate  and  feeling  souls  are 
SMMuated,  there  is  not  a  feature  in  the  sky,  not  a  movement 
of  the  elements,  not  sn  aspiration  of  the  breeze,  but  hinls 
aome  cause  for  a  lover's  apprehension  ! 

Abi.  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  we  will  take  the  hint 
or  not. — So,  then,  Faulkland,  if  yon  were  convinced  that  Julia 
were  well  and  in  spirits,  youwoud  be  entirely  content? 

J-'aidk,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure — I  am  anxious 
only  for  that 

Al'i.  'I'hon  to  cure  yoar  anzie^  at  once^Miss  Melville  is 
hi  tinrfect  health,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  Bath. 

Fiiulk.  Nay,  Jack— don't  trifle  with  me. 

Atn.  Bho  is  arrived  here  with  my  father  within  this  hour. 

J^aulk.  Can  jou  be  serions? 

Ala.  1  tliought  you  knen  Sir  Antliony  better  than  to  be 
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BOTpriMl  iX  K  mddfln  wfaim  of  this  kiniL — Seiiouslj,  tben,  it 
is  as  I  tell  yoit— ttpoa  mv  htmoor. 

FauUe.  MjdmrMenal — Hollo,  DaPeigne!  mjhat. — 11^ 
dear  Jack— now  Dothing  on  auth  oon  giro  me  »  momeot'i  nil' 
easmeBS 

B»-MterFAO. 

J'aff,  Sir,  Ur.  Aicim,  jost  arriTod,  is  below. 

Ab$.  Stay,  FaoUdand,  this  Aotm  lires  within  a  mile  of  Sir 
AnthoDj,  and  he  shsU  tell  you  bow  pnr  nuBtzesa  haa  beea 
erer  since  you  left  her. — Fag,  show  the  gentleman  njp. 

[Emit  Fao. 

Fauik.  What,  ia  he  much  acqoainted  in  the  fiunilj  ? 

Aba.  Oh,  verr  intimate :  I  insiat  on  joni  not  going;  beaidea, 
his  character  will  diveit  jon. 

FauUt.  Well,  I  ahonld  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Abi.  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine—that  is,  of  my  other 
self's,  for  he  does  not  think  hia  friend  Captein  Absolute  erer 
saw  the  lad;r  iaiqnestion;  and  it  is  ridiouloua  enongh  to  hear 
him  compltun  b>  ma  of  one  Bereiley,  a  concealed  akoUdng 
rival,  who 

Fauik.  Hush]— he's  here. 

EttttrAcKsa. 

Aera.  Ha !  n^  dear  Mend,  noble  c^tain,  and  honest  Jack, 
bow  do'et  thou?  just  airired,  &ith,  as  you  see. — Sir,  your 
humble  servEint. — Warm  work  on  the  roads.  Jack  ! — Odds 
whip  and  wheels !  I  're  travelled  like  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of 
dust  all  the  way  aa  long  as  the  Mall. 

Abi.  Ah  I  Bob,  yon  are  indeed  an  eccentric  planet,  but  we 
know  TOur  attraction  hither. — Qitc  me  leave  tomtroduce  Mr. 
Faulkknd  to  you ;  Mr.  FaulUand,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acra.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  eee  you :  sir,  I  solicit 
your  connections. — Hey,Ja(& — what,  this  is  Ur.  FaulUand, 
who ■ 

Abt.  Ay,  Boh,  Misa  Melville's  Mr.  Faolkland 

Acres.  Odso !  she  and  your  &ther  can  be  bat  just  arrived 
before  me : — I  suppose  you  have  seen  them.  Ah  I  Mr.  Fanlk- 
land,  you  are  indeed  a  happy  man. 

Fmiik.  I  have  not  seen  Miea  Melville,  yst,  sir; — I  hope  she 
enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  Devonshire  7 

q  3 


Ittfm.  I 
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,  N*T«r  kn«w  her  better  in  m;  life,  BIT, — never  bettor. 
(hMt  Mwlw*  «ad  blooms!  she  lias  been  its  healthy  as  the 

Indeedl-^I  did  hear  that  she  had  been  a  little  io- 

jk<m*.  False.  &lse,  sir — only  said  to  vex  you:  quite  the  re> 
WM.  I  assure  Tou. 

firaUt.  There,  Jaclt,  yon  see  she  has  the  advantage  of  m^ ; 
I W  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Mt.  Now  are  you  angry  irith  your  mistress  for  not  haring 
bemuck? 

FWiitt.  Ko,  no,  you  misunderstand  me :  yet  surely  a  little 
triflins  indisposition  is  not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  ab- 
«caoelrHn  tliose  we  love. — Now  confess — isn't  there  some- 
^W  onUnd  in  this  violent,  robust,  unfeeling  health? 

jSt.  Oh,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be  well  in  your  ab- 
•aeoe,  to  he  sure '. 

Aeret.  Good  apartments.  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  eajing  tha»  Miss  Jlelville 
has  been  bo  exceedingly  well — what  theu  she  has  been  merry 
and  gay,  I  suppose? — Alwap  in  spirits — hey? 

Jero.  Merrf.  odds  crickets!  she  has  been  the  bf lie  and 
BWrit  of  tbe  company  wherever  ebe  baa  been — so  lively  and 
entertaining!  so  full  of  wit  and  humour! 

Faiitk.  There,  Jack,  there, — Oh,  bj  my  soul!  lb  ere  is  an 
innate  levity  in  woman,  that  nothing  can  overcome. — What! 
happy,  and  I  enny ! 

Mt.  Hnve  done. — How  foolish  this  is!  just  now  you  were 
OuLt  apprehensive  for  your  mistress'  spirits. 

F»uik.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and  spuit  of  the 


Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining  ? 

JU.  Oh.  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  I  be'en  full  of  wit  and  humour? 

A.ht.  No.  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have  been  confound- 
^W  Ktupid  indeed. 

Aft**.  Wliat  's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 

,4k.  lie  is  only  expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  bearing 
^1  Julia  has  heeu  so  well  and  happy— that's  all— hey, 
fMlUaud? 
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Faulk.  Oh!  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — ^es,  ;es,  ehe  has  s 
happy  dispoBition! 

Acrei.  That  she  has  indeed — then  she  is  so  accomplished 
— 80  sweet  8  Yoice — so  expert  at  her  harpsichord — such  a 
mistress  of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  rumblante,  and  qaire- 
rante!  —  There  was  this  time  month  — odds  minims  and 
crotchets !  how  she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs.  Piano's  concert ! 

Faulk.  There  again,  what  say  you  to  this?  you  see  she  has 
been  all  mirth  and  song — not  a  thought  of  me! 

Abs.  Pho!  man,  is  not  music  the  food  of  love? 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  it  may  he  so.— Pray,  Mr. .  what's 

his  damned  name?— Do  you  remember  mmt  songs  Miss  Mel- 

Acres.  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs.  Stay,  now,  they  were  some  pretty  melancholy  pui^ 
ing-stream  airs,  I  warrant;  perhaps  you  may  recollect;— did 
she  sing.  When  abtentfrom  my  toul'i  delight? 

Aerea.  No,  that  wa'n't  it. 

Abs.  Or,  Go,  gentle  gales !  [Sing: 

Acrei.  Oh, no!  nothing  like  it.  Odds!  now  I  recollect  one 
of  them — My  keart't  my  own,  my  mill  is/ree.  [Singt. 

Faulk.  Fool!  fool  that  I  am!  to  fix  all  my  happiness  on 
Buchatrifler!  'Sdeath!  to  make  herself  the  pipe  and  ballad- 
monger  of  acircle!  to  soothe  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
glees  I~ What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Aba.  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  my  mistress  had 
been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk.  Nay,  nay,  nay — I  'm  not  sorry  that  she  has  been 
happy — no,  no,  I  am  glad  of  that— I  would  not  have  had  her 
sad  or  sick— yet  surely  a  sympathetic  heart  would  have  shown 
itself  even  in  the  choice  of  a  song- she  might  have  been 
temperately  healthy,  and  somehow,  plaintively  gay; — hut  she 
has  been  dancing  too,  I  doubt  not! 

Acres.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about  dancing? 

Abs.  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances  as  well  as  she 

Acres.  Ay,  truly,  does  she — there  was  at  our  last  race  ball—— 
Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil!     There! — there — I  told  you 
60  !  I  told  you  so!     Oh!  she  thrives  in  my  absence !— Danc- 
ing! but  her  whole  feelings  have  been  in  opposition  with 
mine; — I  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive,  Bedentary — my 
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41^  ^t#  Wn  iMttis  of  oure,  mj  niglits  of  watehfulness.— She 
^  b^««  «U  iMttlUi!   spirit!   laugh  I  song!  dance!  —  Oh! 

Jlk.  VW  H«iiTeii*8  sake,  FaolUand,  don't  expose  yourself 
i^S— ^p|io«e  alia  Ins  danoed,  what  then?  —  does  not  the 
C<iW»o>«y  of  aooie^  often  ohlige 

Fmiik.  >VeU>  ml,  1 11  contain  myself— perhaps  as  you  say 
•«lbdr  ft^rm  sake* — What,  Mr.  Acres,  yon  were  praising  Miss 
MelYille  s  manner  of  dancing  a  minnet — hey? 

Acm.  Oh»  I  dare  insure  her  for  that — ^hut  what  I  was  going 
to  qpeak  of  was  her  country-dandng.  Odds  swimmings !  she 
has  such  an  air  with  her ! 

Ftmik.  Now  disappointment  on  her  I— Defend  this,  Abso- 
solute;  why  donH;  you  defend  this? — Country-dances !  ligsand 
reek!  am  i  to  blame  now?  A  minuet  I  could  haye  fornren 
— I  diould  not  haye  minded  that— I  say  I  should  not  naye 
regarded  a  minuet — but  country-dances ! — Zounds  I  had  ^he 
made  one  in  a  cotillion — I  belieye  I  could  have  forgiven  even 
that — but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night! — to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  a  string  of  amorous  palming  puppies  I — to  show  paces 
like  a  managed  filly! — Oh,  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but  one 
njan  in  the  world  whom  a  truly  modest  and  delicate  woman 
ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country-dance;  and,  even  then,  the 
rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  g^ea^uncles  and  aunts ! 

Abs.     Ay,  to  be  sure ! — grandfathers  and  grandmothers ! 

Fatdk,  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the  set,  'twill 
spread  lilie  a  contagion — the  action  of  their  pulse  beats  to 
the  lascivious  movement  of  the  jig — their  quivering,  warm- 
breathed  sighs  impregnate  the  very  air — the  atmosphere  be- 
comes electrical  to  love,  and  each  amorous  spark  darts  through 
every  link  of  the  chain  !^I  must  leave  you — I  own  I  am 
somewhat  flurried — and  that  confounded  looby  has  perceived 
it.  [Going, 

Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank  Mr.  Acres  for  his 
good  news. 

Faulk.  Damn  his  news  I  [Exit. 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  Faulkland  five  minutes  since — 
"  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a  moment*s  uneasiness !  " 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wa*n't  angry  at  my  praising  his  mis- 
tress, was  he? 

Abs.  A  little  jealous,  I  believe.  Bob. 
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AerM.  You  don't  bej  so?  Ha!  ha!  jealous  of  m« — thatV 
a  good  joke. 

Abt.  The»'aiuitlmigBtiaiigauithBt,Bob;  l«t  metellTon, 
that  sprightly  grace  and  insinnaling  manner  of  youn  will  do 
Bome  misobief  among  the  girls  here. 

Aem.  Ah!  you  joke — ba!  hal  mischief — ha!  hal  batyim 
know  h  am  not  mj  own  pro^rty,  mj  dear  Lydit  has  forestoUed 
me.  She  could  nerer  abide  ma  in  the  ooontry,  because  I 
used  to  dress  so  badly — bat  odds  firogs  and  tambours  I  Ishant 
take  matters  bo  here,  now  andent  madam  has  no  Toiee  in  it : 
I U  make  my  old  clothes  know  who  'b  master.  I  shall  strai^it- 
way  cashier  the  hunting-liock,  and  render  my  leather  bneraM 
incapable.    My  hair  haa  been  in  truning  some  time. 

Abt.  Zndeedl 

Acra.  Ay— and  tboW  the  ade  curls  aie  a  little  restive,  d^ 
hind-part  takes  it  yerr  kindly. 

Abt.  Oh,  you  11  polish,  I  doubt  not 

Aerta.  Alnolutely  I  propose  so — then  if  I  can  find  out  thia 
Ensign  Beverl«^,oddfltri^era  and  flints!  Ill  make  him  know 
the  diSereDce  o't 

All.  Spoke  like  a  man  !  But  pray,  Bob,  I  obserre  yon  have 
'got  an  odd  kind  of  anew  method  of  awearing 

AcTM,  Ea!  ha!  you've  taken  notice  of  it — 'tis  genteel, 
isn't  it! — Ididn't  invent  it  myself  though;  but  a  commandor 
in  our  militia,  a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you,  says  that  there  is 
no  meaning  in  the  common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their 
antiquity  makes  them  respectable; — because,  he  says,  the  an 
cientB  would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two,  but  would  say,  by 
Jove!  orby  Bacchus!  or  by  Mars!  oibyVenus!  orbyPallaa, 
accsrding  to  the  sentiment :  so  that  to  swear  with  proprietf, 
says  my  little  mi^or,  the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  Uie  sense; 
and  this  we  call  the  oath  refertniud  or  lentifiwnWZ  imaring — 
hal  hal  'tis  genteel,  isn't  it? 

Aba.  Very  gent«e1,  and  very  new,  indeed! — and  I  dare  sty 
will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  imprecation. 

Aerta.  Ay,  ay,  the  beet  terms  will  grow  obsolete. — ^Damna 
have  had  their  day. 


Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  desires  to  seayoo.— 
Shall  I  show  him  into  tne  parlour  ? 
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Ait.  At— jon  may. 

Aeret.  Well,  1  must  be  gone—-  - 
.  Abi.  8ta.j;  nbo  is  it,  F>g? 

Faff.  Your  fitiher,  nr. 

Ai^.  You  puppy,  ubj  didn't  jos  show  him  up  directly? 

[Exit  Fic 

Aera.  Yoa  haTB  buslDess  vith  Sir  Anthony. — I  expect  a 
message  from  Mrs,  KaUprop  at  my  lodgings.  I  have  sent 
also  to  my  dear  friend  Sir  Ludns  OTrigger,  Adiea,  Jack! 
ve  most  meet  at  night,  when  you  shall  gira  me  a  dozen  bum- 
.pen  to  little  Lydia. 

Ab».  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart— [£»(  Acres.]  Now 
for  a  parental  lecture — I  hope  be  has  heard  nothing  of  the 
business  that  has  brought  me  here— I  wish  the  gout  1^  held 
iiim  fast  in  DeroDshire,  with  idl  my  soul  t 

EttitT  Sir  AsiHOKt  Absolute. 
Bir,  I  am  delighted  to  Eee  you  here;  looking  so  well !  your 
sudden  srrival  at  Bath  made  me  apprehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say,  Jack. — What,  you 
are  recruiting  here,  bey? 

Ala.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Well.  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  though  I  did 
not  expect  it,  for  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  on  a  little  matter 
of  business.— Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that  I  grow  old 
and  infirm,  and  shall  probably  not  trouble  yon  long. 

Abs.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  look  more  strong  and 
hearty ;  and  I  pray  frequently  that  you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard,  with  all  my 
heart.  Well  then,  Jack,  I  have  been  considering  that  I  ant 
so  strong  and  hearty  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a  long 
time.  Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the  income  of  your 
commission,  and  what  I  have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a 
small  pittance  for  a  lad  of  yonr  spirit. 

Abs.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to  have  my 
boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world.  I  have  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  fix  you  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Abs.  Sir,  jour  kindness  overpowers  me — such  generosity 
makes  the  gratitude  of  reason  more  lively  than  the  sensations 
even  of  filial  affection. 
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SirAntk.  I  am  gkd  you  are  bo  sensible  of  my  ttttentlon — 
and  you  shall  be  laaster  of  a  lai^  estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Abt.  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  apeak  my  gratitude :  I  cannot 
express  the  sense  I  have  of  your  munificence.— Yet,  sir,  I 
preanme  you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army? 

Sir  Anth.  Oh,  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Abt.  My  wife,  sir  I 

Sir  Avtit.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you — settle  that  be- 
tween  you. 

Ab$.  A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say? 

Sir  AatJi.  Ay,  a  wife — why,  did  not  I  mention  her  before? 

Abt.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  Odd  so! — I  mustn't  forget  her  though, — Yes, 
Jack,  the  independence  I  was  talking  of  is  by  a  marnage — the 
fortune  is  saddled  with  a  wife— but  I  suppose  ihat  mokes  no 
difference. 

Abi.  Sir !  sir ! — you  amaze  me ! 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  what  the  devil 's  the  matter  with  the  fool  ? 
Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude  and  duty. 

Abt.  I  was,  sir, — you  tallied  to  me  of  independence  and  a 
fortune,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anth.  Why — what  difference  does  that  make?  Odds 
life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate,  you  must  take  it  with  the  live 
stock  on  it,  as  it  stands. 

Abt.  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  decline  the  purchase. — Pray,  sir,  who  ia  the  lady? 

Sir  Anth.  What 's  that  to  you,  sir? — Coaje,  give  me  your 
promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her  directly. 

Abi.  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable,  to  summon  m; 
affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing  of! 

Sir  Anth.  I  am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreasonable  in  yon  to 
object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of. 

Abs.  Then,  sir.  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  my  incHnatJoaB 
are  fixed  on  another— my  heart  is  engc^ed  to  an  angel. 

Sir  Anth.  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  excuse,  ft  is  very 
sorry — but  business  prevents  its  waiting  on  her. 

Abs.  But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 

SirAntk.  Let  her  foreclose.  Jack :  let  her  foreclose ;  they 
are  not  worth  redeeming:  besides,  you  have  the  angel's  vowi 
in  exchange,  I  suppose ;  so  there  can  be  no  leas  there. 
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Ah$.  You  muBt  oxcnso  mo,  sir,  if  I  tell  you,  onw 
liiut  in  this  [wiDt  I  c&naot  obej  jou. 

Sir  AiUh.  Hurk'ee.  Jack: — I  have  heard  you  for  sc 
with  patience — I  have  boea  cool — quite  i;ool :  but  lake  care--   i 
yon  knon  I  am  compliance  iUelf — when  I  am  not  thwari«d; 
— no  one  more  easily  led — nhen  I  have  my  ovm  way ; — but 
don't  put  me  in  n  freozy. 

Abi.  Sir.  I  must  repeat  it — in  thia  I  cannot  obey  you. 

Sir  Anlk.  Nonr  damn  me !  if  ever  I  coll  you  Jack  again 
while  I  live  I 

Abi.  Nay,  sir.  but  hear  m&, 

Sir  Antk.  Sir.  I  won't  hcur  b  word— not  a  word !  not  one 
woi'd  I  so  give  me  your  promise  by  a  nod — and  I  '11  tell  yon 
what,  Jack — I  moan,  you  dog — if  you  don't,  by 

Abi.  What.  sir.  promise  to  link  myself  to  some  mass  of 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds!  sirrah  !  the  lady  aball  bo  as  ugly  as  I 
choose;  she  shall  hare  a  hump  on  each  shoulrler;  she  shall 
be  as  crooked  oa  tho  crescent ;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like  the 
bull's  in  Cox's  Museum ;  she  shall  have  a  skin  like  a  mummy, 
and  the  beard  of  a  Jew — she  shaU  be  all  thia,  sirrah ! — yet  I 
will  make  you  ogle  her  all  duy,  and  sit  up  all  night  to  vnitv 
sonnets  on  her  beauty. 

Aba.  This  is  renaon  and  moderation  indeed  1 

Sir  Anlh.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy!  no  grinning, 
jackanapes ! 

Aht.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour  for  mirth 

Sir  Anlh.  'Tis  false,  sir.  I  know  you  are  laughing  in  your 
deevc ;  I  know  you  11  grin  when  I  am  gone,  sirrah  I 

Abs.  Sir,  I  hope  I  Imow  my  duty  faetter. 

Sir  Anth.  Noneof  your  passion,  sir!  none  of  your  violence, 
if  you  please !— It  wont  do  vrith  ma,  I  promise  you. 

Alt.  Indeed,  air,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  lifi-. 

Sir  Anth.  'Tis  a  confounded  lie! — I  know  you  are  in  K 
passion  in  your  heart ;  I  know  you  are,  you  hypocritical  young 
aogi  but  it  won't  do. 

Ah>.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word 

Sir  Anth.  So  you  will  fly  out !  can't  you  be  cool  like  me? 
What  tlie  de\Tl  good  can  passion  do? — Passion  is  of 
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vice,  jroa  impndeat,  insolent,  orerbearing  reprobate ! — There, 
you  sneer  sgaiu  1  tloa't  pievoke  me  t — oat  joa  rely  upon  the 
mildness  of  mj  temper^joa  do,  jon  dog  I  you  plajr  apon  the 
meeknesB  of  mj  disposition !— Yet  take  can— the  patunoa  of 
a  saint  may  be  overcome  at  last ! — but  aoA  I  I  give  joa  lax. 
hours  and  a  half  to  oonsider  of  this  i  if  you  then  agree,  withoat 
any  condition,  to  do  ereiy  thing  on  earth  that  I  chooae,  wt^— 
confound  you!  I  may  in  time  foigire  you. — If  not,  zoandal 
don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  wiUi  me!  don't  dare  to 
breathe  the  some  air,  or  use  the  same  Usht  vith  me ;  but  gat 
an  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your  own  1  1 11  strip  you  of  Toni 
commission ;  1 11  lodse  a  fiT»«ud-thTeepenoe  in  the  faandi  of 
trustees,  and  yon  shall  live  on  the  interest. — 1 11  dtsom  you, 
1 11  disinherit  you,  1 11  anget  you !  and  damn  me !  if  ever  I 
coll  you  Jack  again !  [EMl. 

Abi.  Mild,  gentle,  conaideiatA  &ther — I  ^m  yonr  handal 
— What  a  tender  method  of  giving  his  opiiiion  in  these  bM- 
ters  Sir  Anthony  has  1  I  dare  not  trust  him  Yrith  the  truth- 
— I  wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  ia  that  he  wants  to  bestow 
on  me ! — Yet  he  married  nimself  for  love  I  and  was  ia  his 
youth  a  bold  intriguer,  and  a  gay  companion  1 

Rt-mter  Fao. 

Faff.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  &ther  is  wrath  to  a  degree ;  he 
comes  down  stairs  eight  or  ten  steps  at  a  time — muttering, 
growling,  and  thumping  the  banisters  oil  the  nay:  I  end  the 
cook's  dog  stand  bowing  at  the  door — n^!  be  gives  me  a 
stroke  on  the  head  with  his  cane  ;  bids  me  cany  that  to  my 
master ;  then  kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the  area,  damns 
us  all,  for  a  pupOT  triumTirate  1 — Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  1 
in  your  place,  and  found  my  father  such- very  bad  company,  J  ' 
should  certainly  drop  his  aoqnaintance. 

Abi.  Cease  yonr  impertinence,  sir,  at  present. — Did  you 
come  in  for  nothing  more  7 — Stand  out  of  the  way  I 

[Ptuhti  Aim  aiidt,  and  tsrit. 

Fag.  So !  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master :  he  is  afraid  to 
reply  to  his  father — then  vents  bis  spleen  on  poor  Fag  I— 
When  one  is  vexed  by  one  person,  to  revenue  one's  self  oo 
another,  who  happens  to  come  in  the  way,  is  the  vilest  ioi- 
justice  I    Ah !  it  shows  the  worst  temper — the  basest  —  — 


EnUT  Boy. 

Boy.  Mr,  Fag !  Mr.  Fag  !  your  masWr  calls  you. 

Faff.  Well,  you  little  dirq-  puppy,  you  need  not  bawl  so  !— 
The  meanest  disposition  !  tlie 

Boy.  Quick,  quick.  Mr.  Fb^  ! 

Fag.  Quick !  quick  I  you  impudent  jackanapes '.  am  I  to 
b*  commanded  by  you  too?  you  little  imperuaeut,  insolent, 
kitchen-bred [Exit  kicking  and  btating  him. 

Scene  U.~TI,e  North  Parade. 
Enter  LuCT. 
Lucy.  So — I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to  my  mistress's 
liet — Captain  Absolute.  However,  I  shall  not  enter  his  mime 
till  TOT  purse  has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  is  dis- 
missed I — Well,  I  have  dane  him  a  last  friendly  office,  in 
letting  him  know  that  Beverley  was  here  before  Iiim. — Sir 
Lucius  is  generally  more  punctual,  when  he  expects  to  hear 
from  his  dear  Dalia,  as  he  calls  ber :  I  wonder  he  's  not  here ! 
— I  hiive  n  little  scruple  of  conscience  from  ibis  deceit ; 
though  I  should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if  my  hero  knew  that  Delia 
iras  near  fif^,  and  her  own  mistress. 

Enter  Sib  Lucitis  OTiUGftEB, 
Sir  Luc.  Ha!  mylittleambassadress — uponmyconscience, 
I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  I  have  been  on  the  South  Parade 
diis  b(ilf  hour. 

Lucy.  [Speaking  timply.]  O  geminil  and  I  havo  been 
iraiting  for  your  worship  here  ou  the  North. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith ! — may  be  that  was  the  reason  we  did  not 
meet;  and  it  is  very  comical  too.  how  you  coidd  go  out  nitd  I 
not  see  you — for  I  waa  only  taking  a  nap  at  the  Parade  Coffee- 
house, and  I  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that  I  might  not 

Lucy.  My  stars !  Now  I  'd  w^r  a  sixpence  I  went  by 
-  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  hare  been  so-^-and  I  never 
dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  I  waked.  Well,  but  my  little  girl, 
have  you  got  nothing  for  me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have — I  'va  got  a  letter  for  you  in  my 
|iocket 
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Sir  Lue.  Ofiiith!  I  guesaedyouweren'tcomeempty-haaded. 
— WeU — ^let  me  see  what  the  dear  creature  eays. 

Luet/.  There,  Sir  Lucius.  [Oivet  kim  a  Utter. 

Sir  Luc.  [Reads.]  Sir — ihert  u  often  a  sudden  inctntiv* 
imptUte  in  ioce,  that  has  a  greater  induetton,  than  yean  of 
domeetie  eomhinatioii :  tuck  teas  the  commotion  I  felt  at  ilia 
/ir*t  iiqicrftuoua  rieui  of  Sir  Laeittt  O'Trigger. — Very  pretty, 
upon  my  ^ord, — Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to  tay  taort; 
yet  let  me  add,  that  it  viU  give  me  joy  infallible  to  Jind  Sir 
Luciia  worthy  the  last  eriCerion  of  my  affectiont.  Deua. 

Upoa  my  conscience  !  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great  mistress  of 
language.  Faith,  she's  quite  the  qaeen  of  the  dictionary! — 
for  the  devil  a  n'ord  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  call — though 
one  would  think  it  mu  quit«  out  of  hearing. 

Z/uey.  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience-^— 

Sir  Luc.  Experience!  what,  at  sevent«eu? 

Luey.  O  true,  sir — but  then  she  reads  so — my  stars  !  how 
she  will  read  off  hand  ! 

Sir  Lue.  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read  to  writ«  this 
way — though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too— for  here 
are  a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the  service  of  this 
note,  that  would  get  their  habeas  corpus  from  any  coui-t  in 
Christendom. 

Luey.  Ah  !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how  she  tfdks 
of  you ! 

Sir  Luc.  Oh,  tell  her  1 11  make  her  the  best  husband  in 
the  world,  and  I^y  OTrigger  into  the  bargain  1— But  we 
must  get  the  old  gentlewoman's  consent — and  do  every  thing 
fcirly. 

Luci/.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'n't  rich  enough 
to  he  so  nice ! 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  toy  word,  young  woman,  you  haTS  hit  it  :— 
I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can 't  ^ord  to  do  a  dirty  action. — If  I 
did  not  want  money,  I  'd  steal  jour  mistress  and  her  fortune 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, — However,  my  pretty  girl, 
[Oivei  her  money,]  here  's  a  little  something  to  buy  you  a 
ribbon;  and  meet  me  in  the  evening,  and  111  give  you  an 
answer  to  this.  So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  beforehand  to  put  you 
in  mind.  [Kiseei  her. 

Lucy.  0  Lud !  Sir  Lucius — I  never  seed  such  a  geminan  ' 
Mylad^  \\-on't  like  you  if  you  're  so  impudent. 


Sir  Anth.  Why  nav.-  tou    I 
iievwr  lieard  «ny  Uimg  more  sensible  i 
you  I  you  shall  be  Jock  agaiit. 

Abi.  I  am  liappy  in  the  appellation. 

Sir  AiUh.  Why  then.  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I  vil]  i 
form  you  who  the  Isdy  i-eally  is.  Kotfaing  but  your  (lassioii  ' 
find  violence,  you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  telling  yon  at 
Bwt.  Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  and  rapture — prepare.  What 
think  you  of  Miss  Lydia  Languish  ? 

Alt.  Languish!  What,  the  Languishes  of  Worceatershira?  J 

Sir  Antk.  WorcesUrshire  I  no.     Did  you  never  meet  Mn>  j 
Molaprop  and  her  niece,  Miss  languish,  who  come  in 
country  just  before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  regiir 

Alt.  Muliiprop!  Languishl     I  don't  remember  ever  to  havwj 
heard  the  names  before.     Yet,  stay — I  think  I  do  recoUes 
Bouiethiug.     Languish!  Languish!     She  squints,  don't  shen 
A  little  red-haired  girJ? 

Sif  Anth.  Squints '.     A  red-haired  girl !     Zounds ! 

Ail.  Then  I  must  have  forgot ;  it  can't  be  the  same  pers 

Sir  Anth.  Jack !  Jack !  ivliat  think  you  of  blooming.  loV| 

broatliing  seventeen  ?  ' 

Ah*.  As  to  tbut,  sir,  1  am  quite  indifferent.     If  I  etti 

pleiwa  you  in  the  matter,  'tis  all  I  desire, 

Sir,^n(A.  Nny.  but  Jock,  such  eyes!  such  eyes!  so  inuo>l 
oontlyvrild!  so  bashfully  irresolute !  not  a  glance  but  speaksV 
and  kindles  some  thought  of  love !  Then.  Jack,  her  cheeks  iM 
her  rheeka,  Jack!  bo  deeply  blushing  at  the  insinustionM 
of  her  lell-Iale  eyes!  Then,  Jock,  her  lips!  O  Jack,  lipvfl 
HmitiuK  at  their  tiwa  discretion;  and  if  not  smiling,  i 
sweetly  pouting ;  wore  lovely  in  aullenness ! 

Al'i.  That  s  she  indeed.    Well  done,  old  gentleman.  [AtU 

Sir  Anth.  Then,  Jack,  her  neck !     0  Jack !  Jack ! 

Ata.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir.  the  niece,  or  the  aunt? 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  pU])py.  I  despise 
you  !  When  I  w»a  of  your  age.  such  a  description  would  &ive 
nwdo  mo  tly  like  a  rocket !  "the  aunt  indeed!  Odds  lifel 
wlii^n  I  ran  avray  with  your  mother,  I  would  not  liave  touchecl  I 
nuy  thing  old  or  ugly  to  gain  an  empire. 

Aim.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 

Sir  Antk.  To  please  my  father!  zounds!  not  to  plea 
Oh,  my  fallior — odd  so ! — \es — yes ;  if  my  father  indeed  h 
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desired — that 's  quite  another  matter.     Though  he  wa'n't  the 
indulgent  father  that  I  am,  Jack. 

Abs,  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anih.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find  your  mistress 
is  so  beautiful? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it — if  I  please  you  in  this  affair,  *tis  all 
I  desire.  Not  that  I  think  a  woman  the  worse  for  being  hand- 
some ;  but,  sir,  if  you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hinted 
*  something  about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye,  and  a  few  more 
graces  of  that  kind — now,  without  being  very  nice,  I  own  I 
should  rather  choose  a  wife  of  mine  to  have  the  usual  number 
of  limbs,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  back :  and  though  one  eye 
may  be  very  agreeable,  yet  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in 
favour  of  two,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a  singularity  in  that 
article. 

Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !  Why,  sirrah,  you  're 
an  anchorite ! — a  vile,  insensible  stock.  You  a  soldier ! — 
you  're  a  walking  block,  fit  only  to  dust  the  company's  regi- 
mentals on !  Odds  life  !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  marry  tiie 
girl  myself. 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir :  if  you  should  think 
of  addressing  Miss  Languish  yourself,  I  suppose  you  would 
have  me  marry  the  aunt ;  or  if  you  should  chiEUige  your  mind, 
and  take  the  old  lady — 'tis  the  same  to  me — I  '11  marry  the 
niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word,  Jack,  thou  'rt  either  a  very  great 
hypocrite,  or — but,  come,  I  know  your  indifference  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  all  a  lie — I  'm  sure  it  must — come,  now — damn 
your  demure  face ! — come,  confess  Jack — ^you  have  been  lying 
— ^ha'n't  you  ?  You  have  been  playing  the  hjrpocrite,  hey ! — 
1 11  never  forgive  you,  if  you  ha*n't  been  lying  and  playing 
the  hypocrite. 

Abs,  I  'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and  duty  which  I  bear 
to  you  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth,  Hang  your  respect  and  duty !  But  come  along  ^ 
with  me,  1 11  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  you  shall 
visit  the  lady  directly.  Her  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean 
torch  to  you — come  along,  I  11  never  forgive  you,  if  you  don't 
come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture  and  impatience — if  yoti 
don't,  egad,  I  will  marry  the  girl  myself!  [Exeunt 
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ScSKS  I!. — JuuAS  Dmswi^room. 
pArLKULXD  disccwrtd  dhne, 
/Vrnft.  Th^  told  mo  Julk'^rould  return  directly ;  I  wonder 
die  is  not  jet  come !  How  mean  does  this  captious,  uusatis- 
ied  tienper  of  mine  i^NPf^  ^  ™7  cooler  judgment !  Yet  I 
Ie»ow  not  tlmt  1  indulge  it  in  any  other  point :  but  on  this  one 
mMmi%  and  Id  this  one  anlgeot^  whom  I  think  I  love  beyond 
i^jrlii^  t  am  ttot  ungenerously  fretfiil  and  madly  capricious ! 
I  «M  v>«)4ieoioQa  of  it— yet  I  cannot  correct  myself!  What 
%^MNl»r  iMiineat  Joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met !  how  de- 
t^fiM^  ^MM  the  warmth  of  her  expressions !  I  was  ashamed  to 
MwilW  )Ma  happy — though  I  had  come  resolved  to  wear  a  face 
JiWJImwa  ana  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's  presence  prevented 
iN^  y4V(«aed  expostulations :  yet  I  must  be  satisfied  that  she 
ViP  IIQ^  been  so  very  happy  in  my  absence.  She  is  coming  * 
X^s^Ii — 1  know  the  nimbieness  of  her  tread,  when  she  thinks 
Wir  impatient  Faulkland  counts  the  moments  of  her  stay. 

Enter  Julia. 

Jul,  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  again  so  soon. 

Faulk.  Gould  I,  Julia»  be  contented  with  my  first  welcome — 
xestrainod  as  we  were  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person  ? 

Jul,  O  Faulkland,  when  your  kindness  can  make  me  thus 
happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I  discovered  something  of  cold* 
ness  in  your  first  salutation. 

FauUc.  Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
you — to  see  you  in  such  health.  Sure  I  had  no  cause  for 
coldness  ? 

Jul,  Nay  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  something  ill.  You 
must  not  conceal  from  me  what  it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then — shall  I  own  to  you  that  my  joy  at  hear- 
ing of  your  health  and  arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres. 
was  somewhat  damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on  the  high 
spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  Devonshire — on  your  mirth — ^yoiir 
amging — dancing,  and  I  know  not  what!  For  such  is  my 
temper,  Julia,  that  I  should  regard  every  mirthful  moment  in 
your  absence  as  a  treason  to  constancy.  The  mutual  tear  that 
steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a  compact,  that  no 
•mile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet  again. 
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Jul,  Mast  I  never  cease  to  tax  my  Faulkland  with  this 
teasing  minute  capiice?  Can  the  idle  reports  of  a  silly  hoor 
weigh  in  your  hreast  against  my  tried  affection? 

Fatdk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me,  Julia :  No,  no— I 
am  happy  if  you  have  heen  so — ^yet  only  say,  that  you  did  not 
sing  with  mirth — say  that  you  thought  of  Faulkland  in  the 
dance.  • 

JuL  I  never  can  he  happy  in  your  ahsence.  If  I  wear  a 
countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  show  that  my  mind  holds  no 
douht  of  my  Faulkland's  truth.  If  I  seemed  sad,  it  were  to 
make  malice  triumph ;  and  say,  that  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on 
one,  who  left  me  to  lament  his  roving,  and  my  own  credulity. 
Believe  me,  Faulkland,  I  mean  not  to  uphraid  you,  when  I 
say,  that  I  have  often  dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  leist  my  friends 
should  guess  whose  unkindness  had  caused  my  tears. 

FauUi.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me.  Oh,  I  am  a 
brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your  true  constancy  1 

Jid.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from  you,  ^a  I  will  not  sup- 
pose possible,  you  find  my  affections  veering  but  a  point,  may 
I  become  a  proverbial  scoff  for  levity  and  base  ingratitude. 

Faulk,  Ah!  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating  to  me.  I  would 
I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude !  Search  your  heart,  Julian 
perhaps  what  you  have  mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm 
effusion  of  a  too  thankful  heart. 

Jul,  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you? 

FauUi,  For  no  quality!  To  regard  me  for  any  quality  of 
mind  or  understanding,  were  only  to  esteem  me.  And  for 
person — I  have  often  wished  myself  deformed,  to  be  convinced 
that  I  owed  no  obligation  there  for  any  part  of  your  affection. 

Jul,  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of  nice  attention  in 
the  features  of  a  man,  he  should  laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I 
have  seen  men,  who  in  this  vain  article,  perhaps,  might  rank 
above  you ;  but  my  heart  has  never  asked  my  eyes  if  it  were 
so  or  not. 

Faulk,  Now  this  is  not  well  from  you,  Julia — I  despise 
person  in  a  man — ^yet  if  you  loved  me  as  I  wish,  though  I  were 
an  ^thiop,  you  *d  think  none  so  fair. 

Jvi,  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind !  The  contract 
which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in  gives  you  more  than  a  lover's 
privilege. 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed  and  justify 
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my  tloohts.     1  TfouIH  not  have  been  more  free — ni 
pirrixl  of  vay  restraint.     Yet — yet — perliapa  jour  high  resp« 
ulune  fur  Ilib  ttolemn  compRct  haa  fetUred  your  inclinatttu 
Dhich  else  hnd  made  a  worthier  chdce.     How  sball  1  le 
Itnd  rnii  remniiied  unbound  in  thougUt  and  promise,  that  1 
aboufd  still  have  lieen  ibe  object  of  your  persevering  love? 

Jid.  Then  try  me  now.     Let  u9  be  free  as  strange 
vhttt  is  pELst:  my  henrt  niil  not  feci  mora  liberty! 

Faulk.  There  now!  so  hasty,  JuIir!  bo  anidous  to  be  freoln 
If  your  lovB  for  me  were  fixed  and  ardent,  you  would  not  loss 
your  hold,  even  though  I  wished  it! 

Jul.  Oh!  you  torture  me  to  the  heart!  I  cannot  bear  it, 

Faulk.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you.  If  I  loved  you  less 
I  should  never  give  you  an  uneasy  moment.  But  lieur  me. 
All  my  frelfiil  doubts  nrise  from  this,  .Women  are  not  used 
to  weigh  and  separate  the  motives  of  their  affections :  the  cold 
dictates  of  prudence,  gratitude,  or  filial  duty,  may  sometimes 
be  mistaken  for  the  pleadings  of  the  heart.  1  would  not  boEtst 
— yet  let  me  say.  that  I  have  neither  age,  person,  nor  charao- 
t«r,  to  found  dislike  on :  my  fortune  such  as  few  ladies  could 
be  charged  with  indiscretion  in  the  match.  O  Julia!  when 
love  receives  such  countenance  from  prudence,  nice  minds  wiU  J 
be  suspicious  of  its  birth, 

Jul.  I  know  not  whither  your  insinuations  would  tend  :- 
but  us  they  seem  pressing  to  insult  me,  I  will  spare  you  the  I 
regret  of  having  done  so. — I  have  given  you  no  cause  for  this  1 1 
[Eait  in  UaruM 

Favlk.  In  tears !     Stay.  Julia :  stay  bat  for  a  moment.--^ 
The  door  is  fastened! — Julia! — my  soul — butforonemomenttj 
— I  hear  her  sobbing ! — 'Sde*lh !  what  a  brute  am  I  to  use  h«^ 
thus  !     Yet  stay. — Ay— she  is  coming  now : — how  little  resa-J 
lotion  there  is  in  womnn  I — how  a  few  soft  words  can  luntn 
them ! — No,  faith !— she  is  n«t  coming  either. — Why,  Julia — 
iDy  love — say  but  that  yon  forgive  me — come  but  to  tell  me 
that — now  this  is  being  tbo  resentful.     Stay!  she  is  coming 
too — I  thought  she  would — no  steadiness  in  any  thing :  her 
going  away  must  have  been  a  mere  trick  then — she  slia'nt  see 
that  I  was  hurt  by  it.— 1 11  affect  indifference— [Hum*  a  tune: 
then-  liMem,]    No — zounds !  she  'a  not  coming ! — nor  don't  in- 
tend it,  I  suppose,— This  is  not  steadiness,  but  obstinacy  1 
Tet  I  deserve  it. — What,  after  so  long  an  absence  to  quarrel  I 
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vith  her  tondemesa ! — 'tvaa  barbarous  asd  uDmanlj ! — I 
ehou]d  be  ashamed  to  see  her  now. — I  '11  wait  till  her  just  n- 
eentment  is  abated — and  when  I  distress  her  bo  agiuu,  maj  I 
lose  her  for  ever !  and  be  linked  instead  te  some  antiqua 
Tir^o,  whose  gnawing  passions,  and  long  hoarded  spleen,  slull 
make  me  curse  mj  folly  half  the  day  and  all  the  night. 

[Exit. 
ScEKE  III.'— Mbs.  Maiaprop's  Lodgingt. 
Mrs.  Malafrop,  wth  a  letter  m  her  lumd,  and  CAPTim 
Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mat.  Your  being  Sir  Antbony's  son,  captain^  would 
itself  bo  a  sufficient  accommodation ;  but  from  the  ingenuity 
of  your  appearance,  I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the  character 
here  given  of  you. 

Abi.  Permit  me  to  eay,  madam,  that  as  I  never  yet  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  languish,  my  priucipal  in- 
ducement in  this  wfTfir  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being  allied 
to  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  of  whose  intellectual  accomplishments, 
elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  learuiug,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour !  I  beg.  captain, 
you  11  be  seated. — [They  sit.]  Ah!  few  gentlemen,  now-a- 
days,  know  how  to  value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman ! 
few  think  how  a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman ! — 
Men  have  no  sense  now  but  for  the  worthless  flower  of 
beauty '. 

Abs.  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed,  ma'nm; — yet  I  fear  our 
ladies  should  share  the  blame — they  think  our  admiration  of 
beauty  so  great,  that  knowledge  in  them  would  be  superfluous. 
Thud,  like  garden-trees,  they  seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has 
robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blossom. — Few,  like  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  ttia  orange;trec,  are  rich  in  both  at  once ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good-breeding. — 
He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness ! — You  are  not  igno- 
rant, captain,  that  this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contri>ea  to 
fix  her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling,  eaves-dropping 
ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  knoiva  any- 
thing of. 

Aba.  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before. — I  'm  not  at 
all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  account. 

Mrt.  MaL  You  are  very  good  and  veiy  considerate,  captun. 
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I  (un  sure  1  tnve  done  every  thing  in  mj  power  sines  I  es 
ploiied  the  affnir ;  long  ago  I  laid  my  poBitive  conjunctions  oi_ 
her,  never  to  think  on  the  fellow  ogain ; — 1  have  since  1^ 
Sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her;  but,  I  nm  aorrv  to  say, 
she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle  that  I  eitjoui  1 
her  ' 

Abt.  It  must  be  very  distressing,  iudeeiJ,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai.    Oh!  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  lo  such  i. 
'  ■    «e. — I  thought  she  had  persisted  from  corresponding  with 
;  but,  behoiti,  this  very  -day,  I  have  interceded  another 
letter  from  the  fellow ;  1  believe  I  have  it  in  my  jiocket. 
^^  "  ".  Oh,  the  devil!  my  last  note.  [Jsiia. 

I.  Mai.  Ay,  here  it  is. 
.  Ay,  my  note  indeed !     0  the  tittle  traitress  Lucy. 

[Atide.    ' 
I.  Mai.  There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  writing. 

[Gires  kim  the  letter. 
Jf-ihi.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — yes,  I  certainly 
mat  have  seen  this  hand  before — 

Mrt.  Mai.  Nay.  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abi.  [Reads.]  .Ify  sotd't  idol,  mi/  adored  Lydia ! — Very  ten-  1 
der  indeed ! 

Mrs.  Mat.  Tender!  ay.  and  profane  too,  o' my  conscience. 

Abu.  [Heads.]  /  ant  excetaivcbj  alarmed  at  tht  inUUigence 
you  send  me,  the  more  to  at  my  new  rival 

Mrt.  Mai.  That  "a  you,  sir. 

Abi.    [iieads.]     Uai  universally  the  character  of  hein^  an 
accamjiliished  genileman  and  it  man  of  honou-r. — Well,  that '«  I 
handsome  enough. 

Mrt.  Mai.  Oh,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in  writing  si 

Ab>.  Thrtt  he  had,  1 11  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrf.  Mat.  But  go  on,  sir— you  11  see  presently. 

Abi.    [WeaHs.]     As  /or  the    aid  Keather-healen   xhe-draijon  I 
who  guardt  you— Who  fan  he  mean  by  that '!  I 

Mrt.  Mai.  Me,  sir! — me! — he  means  me! — There— what    ' 
do  you  think  now? — but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Ahi.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — [Reads.]  it  shall  go  hard  but 
I  will  eliidv  her  Btgilance,  aa  I  am  told  that  the  satne  ridi- 
eulowi  vanili/,  which  makrt  her  dreu  tip  hur  coarse  Jmtur«i, 
attd  deck  her  dull  chut  vith  hard  tronU  which  thi  don't  un- 
derttaiid 
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Mrs.  Mai.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language !  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ? — an  aspersion  upon  mj  parts  of  speech  1 
was  ever  such  a  hrute !  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this 
world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  de- 
rangement of  epitaphs ! 

Abs.  He  deseryes  to  he  hanged  and  quartered !  let  me  see 
— [Reads.]  same  ridiculous  wnify  ■ 

Mrs,  MaL  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs,  I  heg  pardon,  ma*am. — [Beads.]  doss  also  lay  her 
open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flattery  and  pretended  ad 
miration — an  impudent  coxcomh ! — so  that  I  have  a  schema 
to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridan^s  consent^  and  even 
to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  interview, — ^Was  ever  such 
assurance ! 

Mrs,  Mai.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like  it? — he  11  elude 
my  vigilance,  will  he — yes,  yes !  ha !  ha  I  he 's  very  likely  to 
enter  these  doors ; — we  11  try  who  can  plot  best ! 

Abs,  So  we  will,  ma  am — so  we  will !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  a  con- 
ceited puppy,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — ^Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the 
girl  seems  so  in&tuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to 
wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a  little  time — ^let  her 
even  plot  an  elopement  with  him — then  do  you  connive  at 
her  escape — while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have  the  fellow 
laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her  ofif  in  his 
stead. 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme ;  never  was  any- 
thing better  perpetrated ! 

Aihs.  But,  pray,  could  not  I  see  the  lady  for  a  few  minutes 
now  ? — I  should  like  to  try  her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Why,  I  don't  know — I  doubt  she  is  not  pre- 
pared for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  decorum  in  these 
matters. 

Abs,  0  Lord!  she  won't  mind  me— only  teli  her  Bever- 
ley  . 

Mrs,  Mai.  Sir ! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue.  [Aside. 

Mrs,  Mai.  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley? 

Abs,  Oh,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should  tell  her, 
by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who  was  below ;  she  'd 
come  down  fast  enough  then — ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Mrs,  Mai,  Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves ;  besidaa, 
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jou  kilow  the  fellow  tella  her  he  '11  get  my  conaeut  to  ses  | 

tier ha!  ha!     Let  him  if  he  can,  I  sayagtun.     Lydia. coina-J 

ilown  her« '.—[Calting.]  He'll  make  me  a  go-betn-«en  iaj 
riv^ir  iiilerviews! — ha!  hal  hal  Come  dowu,  I  say,  L^dial.f 
I  don't  mmder  at  your  laughing,  ha!lui!h&!  his  ippudeuov  J 
is  truly  riiiiMilous.  ■ 

Abs.    'Tis    very   ridiculous,    upon  tny    soul,  ma'am,    ha!  ] 
im!  )ial 

Mn.  Mai.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.    Well,  I  'II  go  aud ' 

tell  her  at  once  who  It  is — ah«  shall  kuon  that  Captain  Ab-' 

solute  is  come  to  wait  on  her.     And  1 11  make  her  Uetiave  as 

becomes  a  young  woman. 

Ah.  As  you  please,  ma'am. 

Mr«.  Mai.  For  the  preseut.  captain,  your  servant,     AUI 

I  you've  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see — elude  my  vigilance  ; 

'  yes,  yea ;  ha !  ha !  ha !  [Exit. 

I  Ah.    Ha!   ha!    ha:  one  would  think  now  iliat  I  might 

throw  off  all  dbguiae  atonce,  and  seize  my  prize  with  security; 

I  bat  such  is  Lydia's  caprice,  tliat  to  undeceive  were  probably 

^■^^leee  her.    1 11  see  whether  she  knows  me. 

^^^^b    [TTrU/u  ande,  and  Menu  engagtd  in  looking  at  the  jiic 

^^^^K.  Enter  Lydla. 

^^^^iyi.  \VliBt  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through !  surely  no- 
r  thing  can  he  more  dreadful  than  to  be  obliged  to  listen  lo 

the  loathsome  addresses  of  a  etranger  to  one's  heart.     I  bavc 
)  heard  of  girls  persecuted  as  I  am,  who  have  appealed  in  behalf 

of  their  favoured  lover  to  the  generosity  of  hia  rival  sup- 
pose I  were  to  try  it — there  stands  the  hated  rival — an  officer 
too! — but  oh.  how  unlike  my  Beverley!  I  wonder  he  don't 
in — truly  ho  aeeros  a  very  negligent  wooer! — quite  at  bifl 
I,  upon  my  word: — I  '11  speak  first — Mr.  Absolute. 
"  .  Ma'am.  [Tunis  rowtd. 

[,  0  heavens !  Beverley ! 

1.  Hush: — hush,  my  lite  I  softly!  be  not  surprised' 
Lj/d.  I  am  so  astonished!  and  so  terrified!  aud  so  over-' 
joyed  I — for  Heaven's  sake !  bow  came  you  here  ? 

Abi.  Briefly,  I  have  deceived  your  aunt — I  was  informed 
that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit  here  ibis  evening,  a 
triving  to  baio  him  kept  away,  have  passed  myself 
for  Capluiu  Absolute. 
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Lyd.  0  charming!  And  she  really  takes  you  for  young 
Absolute  ? 

Aba.  Oh,  she 's  convinced  of  it 

Lyd,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  can't  forbear  laughing  to  think  how 
her  sagacity  is  overreached ! 

Abs.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments — ^such  another 
opportunity  may  not  occur;  then  let  me  now  conjure  my 
kind,  my  condescending  angel,  to  flx  the  time  when  I  may 
rescue  her  from  undeserving  persecution,  and  with  a  licensed 
warmth  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lyd.  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent  to  forfeit  that  por- 
tion of  my  paltry  wealth? — that  burden  on  the  wings  of 
love? 

Abs.  Oh,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in  loveliness! 
Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love — 'twill  be  generous  in 
you,  Lydia — for  well  you  know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your 
poor  Beverley  can  repay. 

Lyd.  How  persuasive  are  his  words ! — how  charming  will 
poverty  be  with  him !  [Aside, 

Abs.  Ah!  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then  live!  Love 
shall  be  our  idol  and  support  I  we  will  worship  him  with  a 
monastic  strictness ;  abjuring  all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every 
thought  and  action  there.  Proud  of  calamity,  we  will  enjoy 
the  wreck  of  wealth;  while  the  surrounding  gloom  of  ad- 
versity shall  make  the  flame  of  our  pure  ;love  show  doubly 
bright.  By  Heavens !  I  would  fling  cdl  goods  of  fortune  from 
me  with  a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I  might 
clasp  my  Lydia  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  world  aflbrds  no 
smile  to  me  but  here — [Embracing  her.]  If  she  holds  out 
now,  the  devil  is  in  it!  [Aside, 

Lyd.  Now  could  I  fly  with  him  to  the  antipodes  I  but  my 
persecution  is  not  yet  come  to  a  crisis.  [Aside^ 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening, 

Mrs.  Mai.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little  hussy 
deports  herself.  [Aside 

Abs.  So  pensive,  Lydia ! — is  then  your  warmth  abated  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Warmth  abated ! — so  !^8he  has  been  in  a  pas 
fiion,  I  suppose.  [Aside. 

Jjyd.  ^o^nor  ever  can  while  I  have  life. 
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Mm.  Mid.  An  ill  tempered  little  devil  1  Shell  be  in  a 
pnssion  all  lier  life— will  slie?  [Atidt. 

Lyd.  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my  ridiculous  aunt 
can  ever  httve  any  weight  with  ino. 

Mrs.  Mat.  Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word  1  [Aiid«, 

hyd.  Let  Ler  choice  be  Captain  Abeolute,  hut  Beverley 
is  mine. 

Mr*.  Mai.  1  am  astonished  at  her  aasuranee  '. — to  his  face 
— this  is  to  his  face !  [Atide 

Ab*.  Tlius  thon  let  me  enforce  my  suit.  {Kneeing. 

Mrs.  Mai.  [Atide.]  Ay,  poor  young  man  !^-down  on  liis  knees 
entreating  for  pity! — 1  can  contain  uo  longer. — [Comini/  for 
trard.]  Why,  thou  viien  ! — I  have  overhead  you. 

Abi.  Oh,  confound  her  vigilance  I  [AtiiU 

Mn.  Mai.  Captain  Absolute,  I  know  not  how  to  apolc^e 
for  her  shocking  nidenesa, 

Abi.  [Atlde.]  So  all  3  safe,  I  find.— [Jlotttf.]  I  bare  hopes. 
madam,  that  time  will  bring  tbe  young  lady 

Mr).  Mat.  Oh,  there  s  notliiug  tote  hoped  for  from  herl 
she  "8  aa  heaitstroug  na  an  allegory  on  the  hanks  of  Nile. 

I^d.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with  now'; 

Mte.  Mai.  Why,  ihou  unblushing  rebel — didn't  yoi 
this  gentleman  to  his  face   that  you  loved  another  bettw' 
—didn't  you  say  yon  never  would  be  Uia  ? 

Ljfd.  No.  madam— I  did  not. 

Mrt.  Mai.  Good  Heavens  !  "hat  assurance  I — Lydia,  Lydia, 
you  ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become  a  young  woman ! 
—Didn't  you  boast  that  Beverley,  that  stroller  Beverley,  pos- 
sessed your  heart!" — Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

Lgd.  'Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  hut  Beverley 

Mn.  M<U.  Hold! — hold,  Assurance! — you  shall  not  be  », 
rode. 

Abs.  Nay.  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop.  dou't  atop  the  young  ladyl 
speech  :  she  'a  very  welcome  to  talk  thus — it  does 
me  in  the  least,  I  assure  you. 

Mrt.  Mill.  You  are  too  good,  captain — too  amiably  patient' 
hut  come  with  me,  miss. — Let  ub  see  you  again  soon,  caplain- 
remember  what  we  have  fixod. 

Aba.  I  shall  ma'am. 

Mn.  M«l.  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the  gencli 
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Lyd.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beveriey,  my  loved 

Bev 

Mrs.  Mai,  Hussy !  1 11  choke  the  word  in  your  throat  !-^ 
come  along — come  along. 

[Exeunt  severaUy ;  Captaik  Absolxttb  kimng  h%9  hand  to 
Lydia — ^Mrs.  Malafbop  stopping  her  from  speaking. 

Scene  IV. — Acves' Lodgings. 
AcBES,  adjust  dressed,  and  David. 

Acres.  Indeed,  David — do  you  think  I  become  it  so  ? 

Dav.  Yoa  are  quite  another  creature,  believe  me,  master, 
by  the  mass !  an'  we  Ve  any  luck  we  shall  see  the  Devon  mon 
kerony  in  all  the  print-shops  in  Bath ! 

Acres.  Dress  does  make  a  difference,  David. 

Dav.  Tis  all  in  all,  I  think. — Difference!  why,  an*  yon 
were  to  go  now  to  Glod-hall,  I  am  certain  the  old  lady  wouldn't 
know  you :  master  Butler  wouldn^t  believe  his  own  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  Lard  presarve  me!  our  daiiy-maid 
would  come  giggling  to  the  door,  and  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester, 
your  honour's  favourite,  would  blush  like  my  waistcoat. — 
Oons !  I  '11  hold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a  dog  in  the  house  but 
would  bark,  and  I  question  whether  Phillis  would  wag  a  hair 
of  her  tail ! 

Acres.  Ay,  David,  there  *s  nothing  like  polishing. 

Dav.  So  I  says  of  your  honour*s  boots ;  but  the  boy  never 
heeds  me ! 

Acres.  But,  David,  has  Mr.  De-la-grace  been  here?  I 
must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  chasing,  and  boring. 

Dav.  1 11  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do — and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me  at  the 
postroffice 

Dav.  I  will.— By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  looking  at  your 
head ! — if  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the  cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die 
if  I  should  have  known  the  dish  again  myself  I  [Eadt. 

Acres.  [Practising  a  dancing-step.']  Sink,  slide — coupee. — 
Confound  the  first  inventors  of  cotillons !  say  I — they  are  as 
bad  as  algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — I  can  walk  a  minuet 
easy  enough  when  I  am  forced ! — and  I  have  been  accounted 
a  good  stick  in  a  country-dance. — Odds  jigs  and  tabors !  I 
never  valued  your  cross-over  to  couple — figure  in — right  and 
left — and  I  'd  foot  it  with  e'er  a  captain  in  the  county ! — but 


these  outlandish  lieathea  allemaiides  and  cotillor 
bejond  me! — 1  shall  never  prosper  at  'cni,iIiMt's 
are  irue-bom  English  legs—they  don't  understand  tbtir  curat 
French  lingo  1 — their  pas  this,  and  /w«  that,  and  juit  t'otlietl 
— damn  met  my  tcet  don't  like  to  be  called  paws! 
ceruiu  I  liave  most  Antigatlican  toes ! 
Elite  J-  Sebtaxt. 

Sen:  Here  is  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  to  wait  on  you, 

Jrrei.  Show  him  in.  [E^it  Seavaj 

Enter  SikLucics  OTrioger. 

Sir  Lnc-.  Mr,  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  embi-oce  you. 

Arrts.  3Jy  <iear  Sir  Ludua,  I  kiss  your  hands.  __ 

Sir  Luc.  Pru}',  my  friend,  what  has  brought  you  so  8ud~ 
denly  to  Baih '? 

Aeret.  Faith!  I  liave  followed  Cupid's  Juck-a-lmitem,  und 
find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last. — In  short,  1  have  been  vi 
ill  used,  Sir  Lucius. — I  don't  choose  tu  meutiui 
look  ou  me  as  on  a  very  ill- used  gentleman. 

Sir  Jjue.  Pray  ivhat  is  the  case?— I  aslc  no  nn 

Aertt.  Mark  mo,  Sir  Lucius,  I  fall  as  deep  us  need  boii 
love  with  a  younjji  lady — her  friends  lake  my  part — I  follow 
her  to  Duih — send  word  of  my  arrival;  nn.I  re i- rive  answer, 
that  the  lady  is  to  be  otberwiae  disposed  of, — This,  Sir  Lu- 
»)ius,  I  call  being  ill  used. 

Sir  Luc.  Very  ill.  upon  my  conscience. — Pray,  can  you  di- 
yine  the  cause  of  it'' 

Acrai.  Why,  there 's  t!ia  matter;  she  has  anmher  lover, 
one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now  in  Bath. — Udds  ilamlers 
and  lies  t  lie  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Luc.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there'* — and  yuu  think  he 
lias  supplanted  you  uniiiirly? 

.Acres.  Untkirly !  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  never  could  hai| 
done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.  Then  sure  you  knon  nhat  is  to  be  dons  ! 

Acre*.  Not  I,  upon  ray  aoul ! 

Sir  Cue.  We  wear  no  aworda  hero,  but  you  understand  0 

Aena.  What!  fight  him! 

Sir  Luc.  Ay,  to  be  sure :  what  c«n  I  mean  el 

Acres,  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I  tliink  be  has  given  you  the  greatest  p 
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Yocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit  a  more  heinous 
offence  against  another  than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
woman  ?  Oh,  by  my  soul !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach 
of  friendship. 

Acres,  Breach  of  friendship!  ay,  ay;  but  I  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  this  man.     I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc,  That 's  no  argument  at  all — ^he  has  the  less  right 
then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  Gad,  that's  tru&— I  grow  full  of  anger,  Sir  Lucius ! 
— I  fire  apace !  Odds  hilts  and  blades !  I  find  a  man  may 
have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and  not  know  it !  But  couldn't 
I  contri*^e  to  have  a  little  right  of  my  side  ? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when  your  honour 
is  concerned  ?  Do  you  think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  my 
soul,  they  drew  their  broad-swords,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of 
peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to  my  heart! 
I  believe  courage  must  be  catching  I  I  certainly  do  feel  a 
kind  of  valour  rising  as  it  were — a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may 
say. — Odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers !  I  '11  challenge  him 
directly. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah,  mv  little  friend,  if  I  had  Blunderbuss  Hall 
here,  I  could  show  you  a  range  of  ancestry,  in  the  0  Trigger 
line,  that  would  furnish  the  new  room ;  every  one  of  whom 
had  killed  his  man ! — For  though  the  mansion-house  and  dirty 
acres  have  slipped  through  my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven  our 
honour  and  the  family-pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Acres,  0,  Sir  Lucius !  I  have  had  ancestors  too !— every  man 
of  'em  colonel  or  captain  in  the  militia! — Odds  balls  and 
barrels !  say  no  more — I  'm  braced  for  it.  The  thunder  of 
your  words  has  soured  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  my 
breast ; — Zounds !  as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  I  could  do 
such  deeds ! 

Sir  Luc,  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  passion  at  all  in 
the  case — these  things  should  always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  must  be  in  a  passion.  Sir  Lucius — I  must  be  in  a 
rage. — Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me. 
Come,  here  's  pen  and  paper. — [Sits  down  to  write.]  I  would 
the  ink  were  red  I — Indite,  I  say  indite ! — How  shall  I  be- 
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Sir  Z41C.  Tvprtvent  tlu  evnfutuM  tfuit  tni-jAi  arise 

Aerm.  Well 

£rr  Z.IK.  FrOM  our  iolh  oiUreMiiur  tA«  mnu  iaiiy 

Aeret.  Ay,  there  s  the  reason — lowis  iaJv — wf" — •— 

Sir  Lmc.  I  ikall  expect  the  honour  of  your  compnmj 

Aeret.  Zoonda !  I  'm  noL  asking  turn  to  dinner. 
Sir  lAie.  Pray  bo  easy. 

Aerm.  Well  then,  }umo%tr  o/your  company 

Sir  Lac,  To  settle  our  pretentions 

Aeret.  Well. 

Sir  i>«.  Let  me  see,  ay.  King's- Mead- Field  will  di>- 
King  '*-iSeai-Fieldt. 

Acret.  So,  that  s  done — Well,  I  '11  fold  it  up  presa 
my  own  crest — a  hand  nnd  dagger  shall  be  the  seal. 

r  L/ue.  You  sec  now  tlua  Uitle  explanation  nill  put  ti 
ica  to  all  confusion  or  misunderstanding  that  might  a 
I  between  ywi. 

Acres.  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 
Sir  Z<iic.  Now,  1 II  leave  you  to  fix  jour  o\vn  lime. — TokM 
I  jay  advice,  and  you  11  decide  it  this  evening  if  you  can ;  tbi^l 
'  let  the  worst  coma  of  it,  'twill  be  off  your  miud  to-morrow,    fl 
Aeret.  Very  true.  ^B 

Sir  Lvc.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you,  unless  it  be  by 
letter,  till  the  evening. — I  would  do  myself  the  honour  to 
curry  your  message ;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  sbnll 
have  just  such  anoiber  ailiiir  on  my  own  hands.  There  is  a 
gay  captain  here,  who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately,  nt  the  ei]jensQ 
of  my  country,  and  I  only  mnt  to  fhll  in  with  the  gentleman, 
to  cidl  him  out. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  1  should  Uke  to  see  you  fisht  first !_ 
Odds  life !     I  should  Uke  to  see  you  kill  him!  if 
to  get  a  little  lesson. 
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Sir  Lue,  I  shall  be  veiy  proud  of  instroctiiig  you. — Well 
for  the  present — ^but  remember  now,  when  you  hieet  your  an- 
tagonist, do  everything  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner. — 
Let  your  courage  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  saxne  time  as  polished* 
as  your  sword.  [Eaeunt  severaUy. 


ACT  IV. 

SosKE  I. — ^AcBES*  Lodgings, 
AcBEs  and  David. 

Dav.  Then,  by  the  mi^,  sir !  I  would  do  no  such  thing 
— ne'er  a  Sir  Luoius  OTrigger  in  the  kingdom  should  make 
me  fight,  when  I  wa'n*t  so  minded.  Oons !  what  wiU  the  old 
lady  say,  when  she  hears  o*t? 

Acres.  Ah!  David,  if  you  had  heard  Sir  Lucius! — Odds 
sparks  and  flames !  he  would  have  roused  your  valour. 

Dav,  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hate  such  bloodthirsty  cormorants. 
Look'ee,  master,  if  you  'd  wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter- 
staff,  or  short-staff,  I  should  never  be  the  man 'to  bid  you  ciy 
off:  but  for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps,  I  never  knew  any 
good  come  of  *enL 

Acres,  But  my  honour,  David,  my  honour!  I  must  be  very 
careful  of  my  honour. 

Dav.  Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  I  would  be  very  careful  of  it ; 
and  I  think  in  return  my  honour  couldn*t  do  less  than  to  be 
veiy  careful  of  me. 

Acres.  Odds  blades!  David,  no  gentleman  will  ever  risk 
the  loss  of  his  honour  I 

Dav.  I  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honour  never 
to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman. — ^Look'ee,  master,  this  honour 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend :  ay,  truly,  a  veiy 
oourtier-like  servant. — ^Put  the  case,  I  was  a  gentleman  (which, 
thank  Grod,  no  one  can  say  of  me;)  well — ^my  honour  makes 
me  quarrel  with  another  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance. — So 
— ^we  %ht  (Pleasant  enough  that!)  Boh! — ^I  kill  him — 
(the  more 's  my  luck!)  now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it? — 
Why,  my  honour.  But  put  the  case  that  he  kills  me ! — ^by 
the  mass !  I  go  to  the  worms^  and  my  honour  whips  over  to 
my  enemy. 

Acres.  No,  David — in  that  case ! — Odds  crowns  and  laurels! 
your  honour  follows  you  to  the  grave. 
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e  nhere  I  could  inake  a 


Sav.  Now.  that  'a  just  the  plac 
to  do  irithout  it, 

Aertt.  Zounds  !  David,  you  are  a  coward  !- 
come  my  valour  to  listen  to  yon. — What,  aball  I  dis^ 
■iicestore? — Think  of  that,  David — think  what  it  would  bo.^ 
disgrace  my  ancestors ! 

Dav-  Under  favour,  thi>  surest  way  of  not  disgracing  thw 
is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of  Uieir  company,  Look'oi 
now,  master,  to  go  to  them  in  such  haste — with  an 
lead  in  your  brains — I  should  think  might  as  well  he  let 
alone.  Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks ;  tiut  they 
are  the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaint- 
ance with. 

Aern.  But,  David,  bow,  you  don't  think  there  is  such 
Tery,  very,  very  great  danger^  hey  ? — Odds  life !  people  often 
figbl  without  any  mischief  done '. 

Dav.  By  the  mass,  I  think  "tie  ten  lo  one  gainst  you  I — 
Oons!  here  to  meet  some  lion-headed  fellow,  I  warrant, 
with  his  damned  donhle-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-thrust 
pistob  I — Lord  bless  us  I  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  o  't  I 
— Those  be  such  de-sperate  bloody-minded  weapons  1  Well,  I 
never  could  abide  'em — from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  'em  ! 
— I  suppose  there  a'nt  been  so  merciless  afceast  in  the  world 
OB  your  loaded  pistol  1 

Acra.  Zounos!  I  won't  be  afraid! — Odds  fire  and  fury  1 

JOu  shan't  make  me  afraid. — Here  is  the  challenge,  and  I 
ave  sent  for  my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 
Vav.  Ay,  i  'the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the  mes- 
senger.— For  niy  part,  I  wouldn't  lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the 
best  horse  in  your  stable.  By  the  mass  I  it  don't  look  like 
another  letter!  It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  mali- 
cious-looking letter ;  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpowder  like  a 
soldier's  pouch  ! — Oons  I   I  wouldn't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off '. 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon  1  you  ha'nt  the  valour  of  a  grass- 
hopper. 

Dav.  Well,  I  sav  no  more — 'twill  be  sad  news,  to  1«  sura. 
at  Clod-Hall .'  but'  I  ha'  done.— How  Phillis  will  howl  \ 
she  hears  of  it! — Ay,  poor  hitch,  she  little  thinks  what  a; 
ing  her  master's  going  after!  And  I  warrant  old  Crop,  i 
has  carried  your  honour,  field  and  road,  these  ten  yeara,  i 
curse  the  hour  he  was  boru.  [Wlimperi 
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Acres.  It  won*t  do,  David — ^I  am  determined  to  fight-HM) 
get  along  yon  coward,  while  I  *m  in  the  mind. 

Enter  Sebtakt. 

Ser.  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres.  Oh !  show  him  up.  [Exit  Sebtakt. 

Dav.  Well,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive  this  time  to- 
morrow. 

Acres.  What's  that? — ^Don't  provoke  me,  David! 
Dav.  Good-bye,  master.  \Whimpering. 

Acres.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly,  croaking  raven ! 

[Exit  David. 
Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Ahs.  What's  the  matter,  Bob? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead !     If  I  hadn't  the 

valour  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  to  boot 

Ahs.  But  what  did  you  want  with  me.  Bob? 

Acres.  Oh ! — There [Gives  him  the  challenge. 


Ahs.  [Aside. 
now! — [Ahvd. 


To  Ensign  Beverley. — So,  what's  going  on 
Well,  what 's  this  ? 

Acres.  A  challenge ! 

Ahs.  Indeed !     Why,  you  won't  fight  him;  will  you,  Bob? 

Acres.  Egad,  but  I  will.  Jack.  Sir  Lucius  has  wrought  me 
to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage — and  1 11  fight  this  even- 
ing, that  so  much  good  passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Ahs.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something  of  this  fellow, 
I  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal 
defiance. 

Ahs.  Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets  it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Jack ;  but  it  is 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Ahs.  Not  in  the  least — I  beg  you  won 't  mention  it. — ^No 
trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind. — ^What  it  is  to  have  a  friend  !— 
You  couldn't  be  my  second,  could  you,  Jack  ? 

Ahs.  Why  no.  Bob— not  in  this  affair — it  would  not  be 
quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  Sir  Lucius.  I 
shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however.  Jack  ?  . 

s 
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Abi.  Wheneier  ho  nieecs  you,  Iwlieve  me, 
lUnitfr  Sekvakt. 

Ser,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring  fur  tiie 
tain. 

Abt.  I  'U  oome  instantly. — [Exit  Sebvast.]  Well,  my  little 
bero,  success  tttt«ail  you.  [GoiHg. 

Aerei. — Stay — stay,  Jack. — If  Beverley  should  ask  yon 
■wliBt  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is,  do  tell  bim  I  am  a 
devil  of  a  fellow — will  you.  Jack? 

Abi.  To  be  sure  I  shall,  I'll  say  you  are  a  deienrnned 
dog — ^hey.  Bob ! 

Acres.  Ay.  do,  do — and  if  that  frightens  him,  eg,ni.  per- 
haps he  mayn't  come.  So  lell  him  I  genetally  kill  a  nmn  a 
week;  will  jou.  Jack? 

Ah.  I  will,  1  will;  III  say  you  are  called  in  the  counti-y 
Fighting  Bob. 

Acta.  Eight — right — 'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief;  for  I 
'  don't  want  to  take  his  life  if  I  clear  my  houour. 

jfbt.  No  I — that  'g  very  Jdnd  of  you. 

jferet.  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him — do  you.  Jack? 

Abi.  Mo,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.  But  a  devil  of  a  fellow, 
hey?  [Going. 

Aem.  True,  true — but  stay-^tay.  Jack — ^you  may  add, 
that  you  never  saw  me  in  euch  a  rage  before — a  most  devour- 
ingrage! 

Abt.  I  wUI.  I  will. 

Acre*.  Remember.  Jack — a  determined  dog! 

Abt.  Ay,  ay.  Fighting  Bob  1  [Ereunt  ssveralbj. 

ScEKE.  IL — Mss,  Malapbop's  Lodgingi. 
Mrs,  MA1.APR0P  ind  Ltbia. 

Mn  Mai.  Why,  thou  pen-erse  one ! — tell  me  what  you  can 
olgact  to  him?  Isn't  he  a  handsome  man? — tell  me  that 
A  gent«el  man  ?  a  pretty  figure  of  a  man? 

iyd.  \Aside.]  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising! — 
[y(iOT(d.]  So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mn  Mai.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please.     Capariao"- 
Jonl  become  ft  young  woman.      Nol    Caplniii  Absolute 
indeed  a  fine  gentlemm! 
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Lyd,  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  hi(?e  Been.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mai,  Then  he 's  so  well  bred ;-— eo  fall  of  alacrity,  and 
adulation! — and  has  so  much  to  say  for  himself: — ^in  such 
good  language  too !  His  physiognomy  so  grammatical !  Then 
his  presence  is  so  noble !  I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought 
of  what  Hamlet  says  in  the  play : — 

''Hesperian  curls — the  front  of  Job  himself! — 
An  eye,  like  March,  to  threaten  at  command !— . 
A  station,  like  Harry  Mercury,  new — " 

Something  about  kissing— on  a  hill — ^however,  the  similitude 
struck  me  directly. 

Lyd,  How  enraged  she  '11  be  presently,  when  she  discovers 
her  mistake !  [Aside^ 

Enter  Servakt. 

Ser.  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  are  below,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Show  them  up  here. — [Exit  Servant.]  Now, 
Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes  a  young  woman. 
Show  your  good  breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have  forgot 
your  duty. 

Lyd.  Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolution ! — I  shall  not 
only  give  him  no  encouragement,  but  I  won't  even  speak  to, 
or  look  at  him. 

[Flings  herself  into  a  chair,  with  her  face  from  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  come  to  mitigate- 
the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty, — and  difficulty  enough  I 
had  to  bring  this  fellow. — I  don't  know  what 's  the  matter ; 
but  if  I  had  not  held  him  by  force,  he  'd  have  given  me  the 
slip. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  have  infinite  trouble.  Sir  Anthony,  in  the 
afiOsdr.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause ! — [Aside  to  Ltdia.] 
Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you ! — pay  your  respects ! 

Sir  Anth.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Duiguish  has  reflected 
on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  regard  due  to  her 
aunt's  choice,  and  my  alliance. — [Aside  to  Captain  Absolute.] 
Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her. 

Ahs.  [Aside.']  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  \^A»ide  to  Sib 
Anthony.]  You  see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me  whilst 
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JOB  an  ban-    I  know  bho  wouldn't!     I  told  ;ou 
am  fDUMt  jou,  ur,  tu  leaTe  lu  luguiher! 

[Sumt  to  B^rpottulate  vith  hit/ali 

tigd.  [Atidt.]  I  wooder  I  iift'u'l  heard  mv  aunt  exdi 
jei  I  aure  nbfl  can't  tinve  looked  nt  )iim ! — perhaps  tbeir  regi- 
inenlJtlK  aro  alike,  aud  ahc  is  sumetliiDg  blind. 

Sir  Anth.  I  nay,  sir.  1  won't  stir  &  foot  yet) 

Mn.  Mat.  I  am  iwrry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that  niy  nffla- 
SDce  over  my  nioco  is  very  amiill. — [Aiide  to  Lydia.]  Tutu 
nuii'l,  I.yiiiu:  1  bluah  for  jou! 

Sir  Anlk.  May  I  not  Halter  myself,  that  Wise  Languish 
«ri]l  afiHJgii  what  caune  uf  dislike  ahe  can  have  to  my  ^n  '. — 
Miu/«(o  Captiin  Aiisni.UTK.]  Why  don't  you  begin.  Jack? — 
fipaah,  you  Jinppy — Biic-ok! 

Ut$.  Mat.  It  IB  iinpuiuible.  SirAntliouy,  she  cau  liave  any. 
Bhu  will  not  «ay  she  haa. — [Attde  to  Lii>ia.]  Answer,  hussy! 
why  don't  Tou  answer? 

Sir  Attn.  Thnn,  madam.  I  trust  that  a  childish  and  liasiy 
n rod ilM lion  vnil  he  no  bar  U>  Jack's  happiness. — [Asidt:  to 
Captain  Absolute.] — Zounds!  sirrah!  why  don't  you  speak ! 

Jjj/il.  [A*iile,]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  little  inclined  to 
CDnvi'rautioii  an  nij»olf. — Hovf  strangely  blind  my  aunt  roust 
hel 

Abi.  Hem '.  liom !  madnm — hem ! — [AtttntpU  to  ipeak,  tlun 
rttumt  to  Sm  Anthony.]  Faith !  sir,  I  am  so  confounded  I — 
and — Ml — no — confused ! — I  told  you  1  sliould  be  so,  sir — I 
know  it. — "llie — the — tremor  of  my  passion  entirely  takes 
«Hsy  my  presence  of  mind. 

Sir  Anth.  But  it  don't  tnke  away  your  votee,  fool,  does  it? 
—Go  up,  nnd  apeak  to  Iiur  directly ! 

(L'amain  Adsoldtk  iruike>  »ignt  to  Mrs.  ^tALAPnop  flH 
Ifiitf  them  together.  ^H 

Afri.  Mitl.  Sir  Anthony,  ahnl!  we  leave  them  i-ogether  ?^H 
lAtidt  lo  LYt>lA.)  Ab !  you  etubboni  little  vi;ien !  ^| 

Sir  Anth.  Not  yet.  nm'umi  not  yet! — [Afide  to  Captais 
'"  ]  What  Uie  devil  aro  you  at?  unlock  your  jawa. 
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SirAnth.  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow?  Why  don't 
you  speak  out? — not  stand  croaking  like  a  frog  in  a  quinsy! 

Abs,  The — the— excess  of  my  awe,  and  my — ^my — ^my  mo- 
desty, quite  choke  me ! 

Sir  Anth.  Ah !  your  modesty  again ! — 1 11  tell  you  what, 
Jack ;  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly,  and  glibly  too,  I  shall 
be  in  such  a  rage ! — ^Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would 
favour  us  with  something  more  than  a  side-front. 

[Mrs.  Malaprop  seems  to  chide  Lydia. 

Abs.  [Aside.]  So  all  will  out,  I  se^ ! — [Goes  up  to  Lydia, 
spealcs  softly.]  Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  sup- 
prise  at  present. 

Lyd.  [Aside.]  Heavens !  'tis  Beverley's  voice !  Sure  he 
can't  have  imposed  on  Sir  Anthony  too  I — [Looks  round  by 
degrees,  then  starts  up.]  Is  this  possible! — my  Beverley! — 
how  can  this  be? — ^my  Beverley? 

Abs.  Ah !  'tis  all  over.  [Aside, 

SirAnth.  Beverley! — the  devil — Beverley! — ^What  can 
the  girl  mean  ? — ^This  is  my  son,  Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  For  shame,  hussy !  for  shame  !  your  head  runs 
s6  on  that  fellow,  that  you  have  him  always  in  your  eyes  ! — 
beg  Captain  Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lyd.  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved  Beverley ! 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  the  girl's  mad  I — her  brain 's  turned  by 
reading. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so ! — ^What  do  you 
mean  by  Beverley,  hussy? — >You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before 
to-day ;  there  he  is — your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lyd.  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am — when  I  refuse  my  Bever- 
ley  

Sir  Anth.  Oh  I  she 's  as  mad  as  Bedlam !— or  has  this  fel- 
low been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick! — Come  here,  sirrah, 
who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself;  but  1 11  en- 
deavour to  recollect.  ' 

Sir  Anth.  Are  you  my  son  or  not  ? — answer  for  your  mo- 
ther, you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you?  0  mercy !  I  begin  to 
suspect! — 

Abs.  [Aside.]  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me ! — 
[Aloud,]  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your  wife's  son : 
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and  lijal  I  sincerely  believe  niyself  lo  ba  yonr's  also,  I  hope 
mj  duly  has  always  shown. — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  your  most 
respectful  admirer,  and  v,hal\  tio  proud  la  add  aSectionate 
nephew. — 1  need  not  t«U  my  Lydin,  tliat  she  sees  her  faithful 
Beverley,  who,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  of  her  temper, 
aaaunied  that  name  and  station,  which  has  proved  a  teal  of  tf  ~ 
most  (tisinterestad  lore,  wblcL  he  now  hopes  to  eujoy  ii: 
elevated  character. 

Lgd.  So  ! — there  will  bo  no  elopement  ofter  all !    [SuHeniyJj 
Sir  Anlk.  Upon  my  soul.  Jack,  thou  art  a  very  impudent 
fellow !  to  do  you  justice,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  piec*  of  more 
co&summate  assurance ! 

jibi.    Ob,  you  flatter  me,  sir — you  compliment — 'tj 
modesty  you  know,  sir, — my  modesty  thai  has  stood  i 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  doll,  insei 
TOrlet  you  pretended  to  be,  however! — I'm  glad  yuu  haveS 
made  a  fool  of  your  father,  you  dog— I  am.  So  this  Was  your 
j^iifenctf,  your  duty  and  obedUnee  '. — I  thought  it  was  damned 
eudden ! — You.  never  heard  their  names  before,  not  you ! — akat 
the  Langititlus  of  WorcetttrtJtire,  Uej? — if  you  could  please  ma 
in  the  affair  it  mas  all  you  denred! — Ah!  you  dissembling 
Tillain ! — What  \~-[Fointing  to  Ltdia]  the  i^uhits,  don't  ih«J 
— a  lilti«  Ted-haired  girl! — hey? — Why,  you  hypocritical 
young  rascal! — I  wonder  you  aii't  ashamed  to  hold  up  youra 
(head!  " 

Abs.  Tiswith  difficulty,  sir.— I  am  confused — ^very  mi 
confused,  as  you  must  perceiTe. 

Mrs.  Mai.  0  Lud  !  Sir  Anthony ! — a  new  light  breaks 
upon  me!— hey! — how!  what!    captain,  did  you  write  I 
letters  thon  ? — What — am  I  to  thank  you  for  the  elegant  cu 
pilation  of  an  old  veaiker-bealen  ihe-dragon — hey  I — 0  mercy! 
— WEts  it  you  that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech? 

,  Abs.  Dear  sir !  my  modesty  vnll  he  overpowered  at  last,  9 
^ou  don't  assist  me  — I  shall  certunly  not  be  ablo 
it! 

Sir  Auth.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must  forget  and 
forgive  ;— odds  life  I  matters  have  taken  so  clever  a  tuni  all  of 
a  sudden,  that  I  could  find  iu  my  heart  to  be  so  good-hu- 
moured! and  80  gallant !  hey!  Mrs.  Molajitop  ! 

2dra.  Mai.  Well,  sir  Anthony,  since  you  desin 
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not  anticipate  the  past ! — bo  mind,  young  people— our  roiro- 
spection  will  be  all  to  the  fatnre. 

Sir  Antk,  Come,  we  mnst  leave  them  together ;  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  they  long  to  fly  into  each  other's  arms,  I  warrant  !— 
Jack — ^isn't  the  cheek  as  I  said,  hey? — and  the  eye,  yon 
rogue !— and  the  lip — ^hey  ?  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  *11  not 
disturb  their  tendemess---4lieirs  is  the  time  of  liie  for  happb 
ness ! — YatUh's  the  season  made  for  joy — [Sings] — ^hey ! — Odcb 
life !  I  'm  in  such  spirits, — I  don*t  Imow  what  I  conJd  not  do! 
— ^Permit  me,  ma*am — [Gives  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Malapbop.] 
Tol*de-rol — *gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fooling  myself 
— Tol-de-rol!  de-rol. 

[Exitt  singing  and  handing  Mbs.  Malapbop. — Lydia  siU 
svUently  in  her  chair, 

Ahs.  [Aside,"]  So  much  thoi^ht  bodes  me  no  good. — [AUmd^ 
So  grave,  Lydia ! 

Lyd,  Sir! 

Ahs.  [Aside.]  So !  —  egad !  I  thought  as  much !  —  th«t 
damned  monosyllable  has  £roze  me ! — [Aloud!]  What,  Lydia, 
now  that  we  are  as  happy  in  our  friends'  consent,  as  in  our 
mutual  vows 

Lyd.  Friends'  consent  indeed  !  [Peevishly. 

Ahs,  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  fiside  some  of  our  romance 
— a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may  be  endured  after  all.  And 
for  your  fortune,  the  lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements 
as 

Lyd,  Lawyers !  I  hate  lawyers ! 

Ahs,  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their  lingering  forms, 
but  instantly  procure  the  licence,  and 

Lyd.  The  licence !— I  hate  licence ! 

Ahs.  Oh  my  love !  be  not  so  unkind ! — thus  let  me  en- 
treat   [KneeUng. 

Lyd.  Psha!— what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you  know  I 
must  have  you  ? 

Ahs.  [Bising.]  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be  no  constraint 
upon  your  inclinations,  I  promise  you. — If  I  have  lost  your 
heart — I  resign  the  re&i— [Aside.]  'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a 
little  spirit  will  do. 

Lyd,  [Rising,]  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  thi9  interest  you 
bad  there  was  acquired  by  a  mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and 
deserves  the  punishment  of  fraud. — ^What,  you  have  been 
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treating  me  like  a   cbilJ! — humouring  my  romance! 
laughing,  I  suppose,  at  your  success  I 

Ahs.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me— only  hear-—— 

Ijyd.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were  deceiving  my 
relations,  and  fiattered  myself  that  I  should  outwit  and  incense 
them  all — behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  a 
aunt's  consent  and  approbation — and  I  am  myself  tlie  o 
dupe  at  last !— [TTflttinj  about  in  a  heat.]  But  here,  ; 
here  is  the  picture — Beverley's  picture!  [taking  a  miniat 
front  her  boiom]  which  I  ha»«  worn,  night  and  Jay,  in  spitf 
threats  and  entreaties  ! — There,  sir ;  [flings  it  to  him]  and  b 
assured  I  throw  the  original  from  my  heart  as  easily. 

Abt.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  ditfer  a^  to  that. — Herei^ 
(taking  out  a  picture]  here  is  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — What  a 
difference!— ay,  there  is  the  heavenly  assenting  smile  that 
first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to  my  hopes ! — those  are  the  lipe 
which  sealed  a  tow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar ! 
and  there  the  half-resentful  blush,  that  would  have  checked 
the  ardour  of  my  thanks! — Well,  all  that's  past! — all  over 
indeed! — Therei  madam — in  beauty,  that  copy  is  not  equal 
to  you,  but  in  my  mind  its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being 
Btill  the  same,  is  such — that — 1  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to 
part  with  it.  [Puis  it  up  again. 

Lyd.  [Softening.]  Tis  your  own  doing,  sir — I,  I.  1  suppose 
you  are  perfectly  satisfiec). 

All.  O,  most  certainly- sure,  cow,  this  is  much  better  than 
being  in  love  ! — ha  1  ha  I  ha !— Uiere  'a  some  spirit  in  this  1 — 
What  signifies  breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises : — all 
that's  of  no  consequenc*,  you  know. — To  be  sure  people  will 
say,  that  miss  don't  know  her  own  raiiid — but  bcvlt  mind 
that !  Or,  perhaps,  they  may  bo  ill-natnred  enough  in  hint, 
that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook  her— 
but  don't  let  that  fret  jou. 

Lyd.  There  is  no  bearing  his  insolence.    [Bursts  into  ti 

BtmlfT  Mns.  Mauiprop  and  Sra  Anthokt  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  we  must  interrupt  your  billing  oi 
awhile. 

Lyd.  This  is  worse  than  your  treocheiy  and  deceit,  you  bi 
ingrate !  .-...■ 

Sir  Anth.  What  the  devil 's  the  matter  i 
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Mrs.  Ualapiop,  tliis  is  the  oddest  billing  and  cooing  I  erer 
heard ! — bat  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? — I  am  qnit« 
astonished '. 

Abt.  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mr$.  Mai.  Oh  mercy  I — I'm  quite  analysed,  for  my  part! 
—Why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Lyd.  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

Sir  Anth,  Zounda  !  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy! — ^Why,  Jack, 
you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are  you  ? 

Mrt.  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  there  'a  no  more  trick,  is  there? — you 
are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once,  are  jou? 

Aba.  You  11  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady  can  account 
for  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Lyd.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  nerer  to  think  of 
Beverley  again — there  is  the  man — I  now  obey  you :  for,  from 
this  moment,  I  renounoe  him  for  ever.  [ExU. 

Mrs.  Mai.  0  mercy !  and  miraclea  !  what  a  turn  here  is — why 
sure,  captain,  you  haven't  behaved  disrespectfully  to  my  niece. 
■  SirAnth.  Ha!  ha!  hal— ha!  ha!  ha  I— now  I  see  it.  Ha! 
faa !  ha  ! — now  I  see  it — you  have  been  too  lively,  Jack. 

jib).  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word- — — 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  no  lying.  Jack — I  'm  sura  'twas  so. 

Mrs.  Mai.  0  Lud !  Sir  Anthony ! — 0  fy,  captain ! 

Abs.  Upon  my  soul,  ma'am— — - 

iSt>  Anth.  Come,  no  excuses.  Jack  ;  why,  your  father,  you 
rogue,  was  so  before  jou : — the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  vras 
always  impatient. — Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  little  Lydia!  why, 
you've  frightened  her.  you  ilog,  you  have. 

Abe.  By  all  that  'a  good,  sir 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds  !  say  no  more,  I  tell  you — Mrs,  Malaprop 
shall  make  jour  peace. — You  must  make  his  peace,  Mrs,  Mala- 
prop : — you  must  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way — tell  her  'tis  all  our 
waj« — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family ! — Come  away.  Jack 
— Ha!  ha!  ha!     Mrs.  Malaprop— a  young  villain  ! 

[Puiking  him  out. 

Mn.  Mai.  0 !  Sir  Anthony !— 0  fy,  captain ! 

[Exeunt  teverali^. 
Scene  III.— rA^  North  Parade. 
Enter  Sib  Ldcius  OTbiooeb. 

Sir  Imc    I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Absolute  hides  him 
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Mlf !  Upon  my  conscience  !  tliese  oGTicers  are  alnap  va  one'i 
way  in  love  affairs  : — ^I  remember  I  might  have  married  Itdy 
Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of  h 
major,  who  ran  away  with  her  before  she  could  get  a  sight  of 
ine  !  And  I  wonder  tou  what  it  is  the  ladiea  cftn  see  in  them 
to  be  80  fond  of  them— nnless  it  he  a  touch  of  the  old  ser- 
pent in  'em,  that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like 
Tipers,  with  a  bit  of  red  clolh.  Ha !  isn't  this  the  captain 
coming ?^faiih  it  is! — There  is  a  prohability  of  sueceediog 
about  that  fullow,  that  is  mighty  provoking  I  Who  the  devil 
is  he  talking  to  ?  [Slejis  tuide. 

Enter  Captain  Absoldte. 

Abi.  \_Aiide.]  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been  plotting ! 
ft  Doble  reward  for  all  my  Hchemes,  upon  my  soul ! — a  little 
gipsy  ! — I  did  not  think  her  romance  could  have  made  her  so 
damned  absurd  either.  'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  hu- 
mour in  my  life  ! — I  could  cut  my  own  throat,  or  any  other 
person's,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  tho  worlil  1 

SiT  Lue.  Oh,  faitii !  I  'm  in  the  luck  of  it.  I  never  could 
have  found  bim  in  a  sweeter  temper  for  my  purpose — to  be 
Bure  I  'm  just  come  in  the  nick  !  Now  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  bo  quarrel  genteelly.—  {Ooea  up  to  Captain 
Absolute.]  With  re^rd  to  tiiat  matter,  captain,  I  must  heg 
leave  le  diner  in  opinion  with  you. 

Abt.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a  very  suhtio  dis- 
putant;— because,  sir,  I  happened  just  then  to  be  givmg  no 
opinion  at  all. 

Sir  Luc.  That 's  no  reason.  For  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as  well  as  speak  one, 

Abt.  Very  true,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  never  utters  his  thoughts, 
I  should  think  they  might  stand  a  chance  of  escaping  contro- 
veray. 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with  me,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abi.  Hai^'ee,  Sir  Lucius  ;  if  I  had  not  before  known  you 
to  be  a  gentleman,  upon  my  soul,  I  should  not  have  discovered 
it  at  this  interview ;  for  what  jou  can  drive  at,  unless  you 
mean  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  conceive  ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quickness  of 
your  apprehension. — {Qoviing.']  Tou  have  named  the  very 
thing  I  would  be  at 
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Ahs.  Verj  well,  sir ;  I  shall  eertainljr  not  balk  your  inclina- 
tions. — But  I  should  be  glad  yoa  would  please  to  exfdain 
your  motives. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray  sir,  be  easy ;  the  quarrel  is  a  veiy  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stands  ;  we  should  only  spoil  it  by  tiying  to  ex- 
plain it  However,  your  memory  is  very  short,  or  you  could 
not  have  forgot  an  affront  you  passed  on  me  within  Uiis  week. 
So,  no  more,  but  name  your  time  and  place. 

Abs.  Well,  sir,  since  you  arb  so  bent  on  it,  the  sooner  the 
better ;  let  it  be  this  evening — here,  by  the  Spring  Gardens. 
We  shall  scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith !  that  same  interruption  in  affairs  of  this 
nature  shows  very  great  ill-breeding.  I  don't  know  what's 
the  reason,  but  in  England,  if  a  thing  of  this  kind  gets 
wind,  people  make  such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman  san  never 
fight  in  peace  and  quietness.  However,  if  it 's  the  same  to 
you,  captain,  J  should  take  it  as  a  particular  kindness  if  you'd 
let  us  meet  in  £jng*s-Mead-Fielas,  as  a  little  business  will 
call  me  there  about  six  o'clock,  and  I  may  despatch  both  mat- 
ters  at  once. 

Aba.  'Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A  little  after  six,  then, 
we  will  discuss  this  matter  more  seriously. 

Sir  hue.  If  you  please,  sir ;  there  will  be  very  pretty  small- 
sword light,  though  it  won't  do  for  a  long  shot.  So  that  mat- 
ter 's  settled,  and  my  mind 's  at  ease !  [Exit. 

Enter  Fauixlamd. 

Abs.  Well  met !  I  was  going  to  look  for  you.  0  Faulk- 
land !  all  the  demons  of  spite  and  disappointment  have  con- 
spired against  me !  I  'm  so  vexed,  that  if  I  had  not  the 
prospect  of  a  resource  in  being  knocked  o'  the  head  by-and- 
by,  I  should  scarce  have  spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Faulk.  What  can  you  mean? — Has  Lydia  changed  her 
mind  ? — I  should  have  thought  her  duty  and  inclination  would 
now  have  pointed  to  the  same  object. 

Abs.  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who  squints: 
when  her  love-eye  was  fixed  on  me,  t'other,  her  eye  of  du^, 
was  finely  obliqued :  but  when  duty  bid  her  point  that  the 
same  way,  off  t'other  turned  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  re- 
treat with  a  frown ! 

Faulk,  But  what 's  the  resource  you - 
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Ah§.  Oh,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  goodnatored  Irishman 
here  has — [Mbniddng  Sib  Lucius]— hegged  leave  to  have 
the  pteasnre  of  catting  my  throat;  and  1  mean  to  indulge 
him— that  *s  alL  ^ 

Faulk.  Prithee,  he  serious ! 

Abs.  Tis  {BCt,  upon  mj  soul !  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger — ^you 
know  him  hj  sight — for  some  affront,  which  I  am  sure  I 
never  intended,  has  obb'ged  me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at 
Biz  0 clock:  'tis  on  that  account  I  wished  to  see  you',  you 
must  go  with  me. 

FauUc.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sure.  Sir  Lucius 
shall  explain  himself,  and  I  dare  say  matters  may  be  accom- 
modated. But  this  evening  did  you  say  ?  I  wish  it  had  been 
any  other  time. 

Abs.  Why?  there  will  be  light  enough:  there  will  (as  Sir 
Laoins  says)  be  very  pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  will 
not  do  for  a  long  shot.    Confound  his  long  shots. 

Favlk,  But  1  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled  by  a  differ- 
ence I  have  had  with  Julia.  My  vile  tormenting  temper  has 
made  me  treat  her  so  cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till 
we  are  reconciled. 

Ahs.  By  heavens !  Faulkhmd,  you  don't  deserve  her ! 

Enter  Servant,  gives  Faulkland  a  letter^  and  exit. 

Favlk.  Oh,  Jack !  this  is  from  Julia.  I  dread  to  open  it ! 
I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave ! — perhaps  to  bid  nie 

return  her  letters,  and  restore Oh,  how  I  suffer  for  my 

folly! 

Ahs.  Here,  let  me  see. — \Takes  the  letter  and  opens  if.] 
Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed ! — *tis  all  over  with  you,  faith ! 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense ! 

Ahs.  Hear  then. — [Reads.]  As  I  am  convinced  that  my 
dear  Faulkland's  own  reflections  have  already  uphraUled  him 
for  his  last  unkindness  to  me,  I  will  not  add  a  word  on  the 
subject.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Yours 
ever  and  truly,  Julia.  There  *8  stubbornness  and  resentment 
for  y on \^[Gives  him  the  letter.]  Why,  man,  you  don't  seem 
one  whit  the  happier  at  this  I 

Faulk.  0  yes,  I  am ;  but — but 

Abs.  Confound  your  buts !  you  never  hear  any  thing  that 
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^Tould  make  aDotber  man  bless  bimself,  but  you  immediatelj 
damn  it  witb  a  but ! 

Faulk,  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  own  bonestly — 
don't  you  think  there  is  something  forward,  something  indeli- 
cate, in  this  haste  to  forgive  ?    Women  should  never  sue  for 
reconciliation:    that  should  always    come  from  us.     They  , 
should  retain  their  coldness  till  wooed  to  kindness ;  and  their  ' 
pardon,  like  their  love,  should  "not  unsought  be  won." 

Abs,  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  you !  thou  *rt  incor- 
rigible !  so  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  I  must  go  to  settle 
a  few  matters.  Let  me  see  you  before  six,  remember,  at  my 
lodgings.  A  poor  industrious  devil  like  me,  who  have  toiled, 
and  drudged,  and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at  last 
disappointed  by  other  people*s  folly,  may  in  pity  be  allowed 
to  swear  and  grumble  a  little ;  but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love, 
a  slave  to  fretfulness  and  whim,  who  has  no  difficulties  but  of 
his  own  creating,  is  a  subject  more  fit  for  ridicule  than  com- 
passion !  [Exit, 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches ;  yet  I  would  not  change  this 
too  exquisite  nicety  for  the  gross  content  with  which  he 
tramples  on  the  thorns  of  love !  His  engaging  me  in  this 
duel  has  started  an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  will  instantly 
pursue.  1 11  use  it  as  the  touchstone  of  Julia's  sincerity  and 
disinterestedness.  If  her  love  prove  pure  and  sterling  ore, 
my  name  will  rest  on  it  vnth  honour ;  and  once  I  Ve  stamped 
it  there,  I  lay  aside  my  doubts  for  ever !  But  if  the  dross  of 
selfishness,  the  alloy  of  pride,  predominate,  'twill  be  best  to 
leave  her  as  a  toy  for  some  less  cautious  fool  to  sigh  for ! 

[ExU. 


ACT  V. 

SosNE  I. — Julia's  Dresntig-Boom, 

Julia  discovered  alone, 

Jul  How  this  message  has  alarmed  me!  what  dreadful 
accident  can  he  mean?  why  such  charge  to  be  alone? — O 
Faulkland ! — how  many  imhappy  moments — how  many  tears 
have  you  cost  me. 
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Enttr  Fadlslisd. 

Jvl.  What  means  this  ? — why  this  cdutioii.  Faulkland? 

Faulk    Alas  !  Julia,  I  &m  come  to  take  a  long  farewell. 

Jul.  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Fiiuti.  You  see  before  you  a  wrotdi,  whoM  life  ia  forfeited. 
Nay,  itaii  not ! — the  infirmity  of  nty  Eompec  has  dravia  all 
this  misery  on  me.  I  left  you  frelfal  md  paasionixte — an 
nnLiiward  acddent  drew  me  into  a.  quuirel — the  event  is,  that 
I  must  fly  this  kingdom  icatauUy.  0  Julio,  had  I  been  ao 
fonuQnt«  aa  to  have  called  you  mine  entinly,  before  this  mis- 
chance had  fallen  on  me.  I  should  not  lo  deeply  dread  my 
banishment  I 

Jul.  Mj  soul  is  oppressed  vith  sorrow  at  the  luitare  <d 
your  misfortane :  hod  these  adverse  circamstanoea  arisen  from 
ft  less  fatal  cause.  I  should  have  felt  stroitg  comfort  in  tho 
thought  that  I  could  now  chase  from  yo«i  bosom  every  doubt 
of  Hit  ";inLi  .-iiii"..']-]!,!-  iif  j]Lv  li.ivi  ^ly  heart  has  long  known 
no  other  guardian — I  now  entrust  my  person  to  your  honour 
■ — we  will  fly  together.  When  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father's 
will  may  be  fulfilled — and  I  receive  a  le^  claim  to  be  the 
partner  of  your  sorrows,  and  tenderest  comforter.  Then  on 
the  bosom  of  your  wedded  Julia,  you  may  lull  your  keen  te- 
gret  to  slumbering ;  while  virtuous  love,  with  a  cherub  s  hand, 
■hall  amooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and  pluck  the 
tiiora  from  compunction. 

Faulk.  0  Julia !  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude  1  but  the  time 
is  HO  pressing,  it  calls  on  you  for  so  hasty  a  resolution. — 
Would  you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  you 
forego,  and  what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland  can  make 
you  beside  his  solitary  love  ? 

Jul.  I  Bsk  not  a  moment  No,  Faulkland,  I  have  loved 
you  for  yourself  I  and  if  I  now,  more  than  ever,  prize  the 
solemn  engagement  which  so  long  has  pledged  us  to  each 
other,  it  is  because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  aspersions  on 
my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love.  But 
Jet  ns  not  linger.     Perhaps  this  delay' ■ 

FauUi.  'Twill  be  better  I  should  not  venture  out  ^ain  till 
dark.  Yet  am  I  grieved  to  think  what  numberless  distresses 
will  press  heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition ! 
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Jul.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited  by  this  un- 
happy act. — I  know  not  whether  'tis  so ;  but  sure  that  alone 
can  never  make  us  unhappy.  The  little  I  have  will  be 
sufficient  to  support  us ;  and  exile  never  should  be  splendid. 

Favlh.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life,  my  wounded 
pride  perhaps  may  increase  the  natural  firetfulness  of  my 
temper,  till  I  become  a  rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your 
patience  to  endure.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  a  deed  my 
conscience  cannot  justify  may  haunt  me  in  such  gloomy  and 
unsocial  fits,  that  I  shall  hate  the  tenderness  that  would 
relieve  me,  break  from  your  arms,  and  quarrel  with  your 
fondness ! 

Jul.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy  a  bent, 
you  will  the  more  want  some  mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to 
watch  over  and  console  you:  one  who,  by  bearing  your  in- 
firmities with  gentleness  and  resignation,  may  teach  you  so  to 
bear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick!  and  with 
this  useless  device  I  throw  away  all  my  doubts.  How  shall 
I  plead  to  be  forgiven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  my  restless, 
unsatisfied  disposition  ? 

Jul.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as  you  related  ? 

Faulk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  pretended ;  yet 
in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with  resenting  a  fault  which 
never  can  be  repeated :  but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon,  let 
me  to-morrow,  in  the  Sace  of  Heaven,  receive  my  future  guide 
and  monitress,  and  expiate  my  past  folly  by  years  of  tender 
adoration. 

Jul.  Hold,  Faulkland !  — that  you  are  free  from  a  crime, 
which  I  before  feared  to  name.  Heaven  knows  how  sincerely 
I  rejoice !  These  are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that !  Bat 
that  your  cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  yoa  to  an  imposition 
that  has  wrung  my  heart,  gives  me  now  a  pang  more  keen 
than  I  can  express ! 

Faulk.  By  Heavens!  Julia 

Jul.  Yet  hear  me. — ^My  father  loved  you,  Faulkland !  and 
you  preserved  the  life  that  tender  parent  gave  me ;  in  his 
presence  I  pledged  my  hand — joyfully  pledged  it — where 
before  I  had  given  my  heart  When,  soon  after,  I  lost  that 
parent,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Providence  had,  in  Faulkland, 
shown  me  whither  to  transfer,  without  a  pause,  my  grateful 
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datj,  u  nuU  aa  my  affection ;  hence  I  bftn  been  content  to 
bear  fmrn  you  wbst  pride  and  delicacy  ironld  have  forbid  me 
from  another.  I  vili  not  upbraid  juu.  byrepeating  how  joa 
haTO  tritleJ  witli  my  fliiicerily 

Faulk.   I  confeSB  it  all !  yet  hoot 

Jul.  After  siicli  a  year  of  trial,  1  mi^t  have  flattered 
myself  tbut  I  BhoulJ  not  have  been  insulted  with  a  new  pro- 
bation of  my  sincerity,  as  crufl  as  unnecessaiy !  I  now  see 
it  is  not  ill  your  nature  to  be  content  ar  confident  in  love. 
With  this  conrictiou — I  never  will  be  purs.  While  I  bad 
fao])es  that  mj  persevering  attention,  aul  nnreproaching  kind- 
ness, might  tit  time  refonu  your  temp(.'i',  I  should  have  beea 
happy  to  have  gained  a  dearer  iuUueuci:  over  you ;  but  I  will 
not  fumiah  you  with  a  lii.-ensed  power  to  keep  alive  an  incor- 
rigible fault,  at  the  expense  of  one  who  never  would  contend 
wiih  you. 

Faulk.  Xay,  but,  Julia,  bv  my  soul  and  honour,  if  after 
this 

Jid,  But  one  word  more. — As  my  faith  has  once  been 
given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter  it  with  another. — I  shall 
pray  for  your  happiness  with  the  truest  sincerity ;  and  the 
nearest  blessing  I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  jou  will  be  to 
charm  you  from  that  unhappy  temper,  which  alone  hia  pre- 
vented the  performance  of  our  solemn  engagement.  All  I 
request  of  you  is,  that  you  will  yourself  reflect  upon  this 
infirmity,  and  when  you  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
has  deprived  you  of,  let  it  not  be  your  leaet  regret,  that  it  lost 
you  the  love  of  one  who  would  have  followed  you  iu  beggary 
through  the  world  1  [iVit. 

i^duUt.  She's  gone — for  ever! — There  waa  an  awful  reso- 
lution in  her  manner,  that  riveted  me  to  my  place. — 0  fool ! 
—dolt  I — barbarian !  Cursed  as  I  am,  with  more  imperfec- 
tions than  my  fellow  wretches,  kind  Fortune  sent  a  heaven- 
gifted  cherub  to  my  aid,  and,  like  a  ruffian,  I  have  driven  her 
from  my  aide !  — 1  must  now  haste  to  my  appointmeut.  Well, 
my  mind  is  tuned  for  such  a  scene.  I  sl^l  wish  only  to  be- 
come a  principal  in  it,  and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly 
put  me  upon  forging  here. — 0  Love ! — tormentor ! — fiend ! — 
whose  iufiuence,  like  the  moon's,  acting  on  men  of  dull  souls, 
makes  idiots  of  them,  but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  betrays 
their  course,  and  urges  sensibility  to  madness  1  [Exit- 
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Enter  Lydia  and  Maid. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma*am,  I  know,  was  here  jast  now^- 
perhaps  she  is  only  in  the  next  room.  [Exit. 

Lyd,  Heiffh-ho !  Though  he  has  used  me  so,  this  fellow 
runs  strangely  in  mj  head.  I  believe  one  lecture  from  my 
grave  cousin  will  make  me  recall  him.  [Be-enter  Julu.] 
O  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with  such  an  appetite  for  conso- 
lation .-•—Lud  I  child,  what 's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  have 
been  crying ! — 1 11  be  hanged  if  that  Faulkland  has  not  been 
tormenting  you ! 

Jul,  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness ! — Something 
has  flurried  me  a  little.  Nothing  that  you  can  guess  at. — 
[Aside.]     I  would  not  accuse  Faulkland  to  a  sister ! 

Lyd.  Ah  1  whatever  vexations  you  may  have,  I  can  assure 
you  mine  surpass  them.  You  know  who  Beverley  proves  to 
be? 

Jul.  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr.  Faulkland 
had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole  a£Gur.  Had  young  Ab- 
solute been  the  person  you  took  him  for,  I  should  not  have 
accepted  your  confidence  on  the  subject,  without  a  serious  en- 
deavour to  counteract  your  caprice. 

Lyd.  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived  by  every  one  I 
But  I  don't  care — 1 11  never  have  him. 

Jul.  Nay,  Lydia 

Lyd.  Why,  is  it  not  provoking  ?  when  I  thought  we  were 
coming  to  the  prettiest  distress  imaginable,  to  And  myself 
made  a  mere  Smithiield  bargain  of  at  last!  There,  had  I 
projected  one  of  the  most  sentiment^  elopements ! — so  becom- 
ing a  disguise! — so  amiable  a  ladder  of  ropes! — Conscious 
moon — four  horses — Scotch  parson — ^with  such  surj^e  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop — and  such  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers ! — 
Oh,  I  shall  die  with  disappointment ! 

Jul,  I  don't  wonder  at  it ! 

Lyd.  Now — sad  reverse ! — ^what  have  I  to  expect,  but,  after 
a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation  with  a  bishop's  licence,  and  my 
aunt's  blessing,  to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar ;  or  perhaps 
be  cried  three  times  in  a  countiy  church,  and  have  an  un- 
mannerly fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher  in  the 
parish  to  join  John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster  1 
Oh  that  I  should  live  to  hear  myself  called  spinster ! 

T 
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Jul.  Melancholy  indeeil ! 

Lgd.  How  mortifyiog,  to  remembor  the  dear  delicious  shifts 
I  us^d  to  !«  [lut  to.  to  gain  h^  ft  minute's  oonre rntton  villi 
this  fellow  !  How  often  bare  I  Etole  forth,  in  the  coldest  ni^t 
in  Januiuy,  and  found  him  in  iho  garden,  stuck  like  K  drippmg 
statue  !  There  nould  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow,  und  aaeeze 
and  cough  bo  pathetJratll;^ '.  he  sliivering  with  cold  and  I  -wiili 
Apprebcnaion !  and  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  oar  joints, 
how  wHnuly  would  he  press  nie  to  pity  his  flame,  and  glow 
with  mutmil  ardour ! — Ah.  Julia,  that  rss  something  like  being 

Jul.  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  shoulJ  chide  you  only 
by  laughing  heartily  at  you ;  but  it  suits  more  the  situation  at 
my  mind;  at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat  joa  not  to  let  a  mum, 
vho  loves  yon  with  aicoerity.  soSer  that  unhappineu  from 
your  caprice,  which  I  know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict 

Lyd.  0  Lud  1  what  has  brought  ray  aunt  here  ? 

Enter  Has.  Malafbof,  Fao,  and  Datik. 

Afr*.  Mai.  So !  so !  here  's  fine  work ! — here 's  fine  suicide, 
parricide,  and  simnlation,  going  on  in  the  fields !  and  Sir  An- 
thony not  to  be  found  to  prerent  the  antistrophe ! 

Jul.  For  Heaven's  soke,  madam,  what's  the  meaning  of 
this? 

Mrs.  Mai.  That  gentleman  can  tell  you — 'twas  he  enveloped 
the  affiur  to  me. 

Zyd.  Do,  sir,  will  you,  inform  us?  [To  Fag. 

Faig.  Ma'am,  I  should  hold  mys^  veiy  deficient  in  eveiy 
requisite  that  forms  tlie  man  of  breeding,  if  I  delayed  a  mo- 
ment to  give  all  the  information  in  my  power  to  a  lady  so 
deeplyjnterested  in  the  afEeir  as  yos  are. 

Lyd.  But  quick!  quick  sir! 

Fag.  True,  ma'am,  as  yoa  say,  one  should  be  quick  in  di- 
vulging matters  of  this  nature ;  for  should  we  be  tedious, 
perhaps  while  we  are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or  three 
liTes  may  be  lost ! 

I^d.  0  patiraice ! — Do,  ma'am,  for  Heaven's  sake '.  tell  us 
what  ia  the  matter? 

Mrt.  Mai.  Why,  murder 'i  tiie  nutter!  slaughter's  the 
matter!  killii^'s  tbe  saatterl — bat  be  can  tell  you  the  per- 
pendiculars. 


Lyd.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fag.  Whj  then,  ma'am,  as  to  murder — ^I  oaamot  take  xxpoia 
me  to  saj — and  as  to  slaughter,  or  manslaa^ter,  that  ynSl  be 
as  the  jury  finds  it.  ^ 

Lyd.  But  who,  sir — who  are  engaged  in  this  ? 

Fag.  Faith,  ma'am,  one  is  a  jonng  gentleman  whom  I 
should  be  very  sorry  any  thing  was  to  happen  to-— a  very  pretty 
behaved  gentleman !  We  have  lived  much  together,  and  al- 
ways on  terms. 

Lyd.  But  who  is  this  ?  who !  who !  who  ? 

Fag.  My  master,  ma'am — my  master — I  speak  of  my  mas- 
ter. 

Lyd.  Heavens !     What,  Captain  Absolute ! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened  now ! 

Jul'.  But  who  are  with  him,  sir? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  ma'am,  this  gentleman  can  inform  you 
better  than  I. 

Jul.  Do  speak,  friend.  [To  DATa>. 

Dav.  Look'ee,  my  lady — by  the  maaa!  there's  mischief 
going  on.  Folks  don't  use  to  meet  for  amusement  with  fire- 
arms, firelocks,  fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-office,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  other  crackers  beside ! — ^Tbis,  my  lady,  I 
say,  has  an  angry  favour. 

Jul.  But  who  is  there  beside  Captain  Absolute,  friend  ? 

Dav.  My  poor  master — mider  mvour  for  mentioning  him 
first.  You  loiow  me,  my  lady — ^I  am  David — and  my  master 
of  course  is,  or  was.  Squire  Acres.  Then  comes  Squire  Faulk- 
land. 

Jul.  Do,  ma'am,  let  us  instantly  endeavour  to  prevent  mis- 
chief. 

Mr$.  Mai  O  fy ! — ^it  would  be  very  inelegant  in  us : — ^we 
should  only  participate  things. 

Dav.  Ah !  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives — ^they  are  des- 
perately civen,  believe  me. — ^Above  all,  there  is  that  blood- 
thirsty Pnilistine,  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger?  O  men^!  have  they 
drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lucius  into  the  scrape  ? — ^Why,  how 
you  stand,  girl !  you  have  no  more  feeling  tnan  one  of  the 
Derbyshire  petrifactions ! 

Lyd.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 
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Mrt.  MaX.  Why  fly  wiih  the  utmost  felicity,  to  be  sure,  to 
prBTeat  iiii«chief! — Here,  friend,  jon  can  show  u3  the  plac«?    ■ 

Fag.  If  you  please,  ma'aio,  I  will  conduct  yon. — David,  do 
you  look  for  Sir  Anthony.  [Exit  1iavii>, 

Mn.  Mai.  Come,  girls!  this  gentleman  nill  exhort  us. — 
Come,  nir,  you  're  our  envoy — ^lead  the  way,  and  we  11  precede. 

Fag.  Not  a  step  before  the  ladies  for  iha  world ! 

Mrt.  Mai.  You're  sure  you  know  the  spot? 

Fag.  1  think  I  con  fiud  it.  ma'am ;  and  one  good  thing  is, 
we  shsll  hear  the  report  of  the  pistols  as  wo  dravr  near,  so  we 
Ctu't  welt  miss  them ; — never  fear,  ma'am,  never  fear. 

[Exeunt,  he  talking. 

SCEHK  II.— 7^  Bmi&  Parade. 
Entar  Oapuin  Absolute,  puoing  Uf  meord  und«r  hi»  great 
coat. 
Abt.  A  aword  seen  in  the  streeta  of  Bath  would  raise  as 
neat  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog.— How  provoking  this  is  in 
Faulkland  I — never  punctual !  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  with- 
out him  at  last. — Oh,  the  de\-il !  here 's  Sir  Anthony !  how 
shall  I  escape  him  V 

[Mu^ia  up  KUJace,  and  take*  a  circle  to  go  off. 

Enter  SiH  Anthony  Absoldte. 

Sir.  Anth.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a  little  distance  ! 

only  that  I  see  he  don't  know  me,  I  could  have  sworn  tliat 

was  Jack ! — Hey !   Gad's  life !  it  is. — Why,  Jack,  what  are  you 

afraid  of?  hey! — sure  I 'm  right. — ^Why  Jack,  Jack  Absolute  ! 

[Gou  up  to  him. 

Ah*.  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me : — I  don't 

remember  ever  to  have  had  the  honour— «iy  name  is  Saunder- 

son,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Anth.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  took  you — liey  ? — 
■why,  zounds !  it  is— Stay — [Look*  up  to  his  face.]  So,  so — 
your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Saunderson !  Why,  you  scoundrel, 
what  tricks  are  you  after  now  ? 

Abi.  Oh,  a  joke,  sir,  a  joke !  I  came  here  on  purpose  to 
look  for  you,  sir. 

iSir  Amh.  You  did !  well,  I  am  glad  you  were  so  lucky  ;— 
but  what  are  you  muffled  tip  so  for? — what 's  this  for  ? — ^hey  I 
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Ahs.  Tis  cool,  sir;  isn't? — rather  chilly  somehow: — ^but 
I  shall  be  late — I  have  a  particular  engagement. 

Sir  Anth.  Stay ! — ^Why,  I  thought  you  were  looking  for 
me? — Pray,  Jack,  where  is 't  you  are  going? 

Ahs.  Going,  sir ! 

Sir  Anth,  Ay,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Abs.  Where  am  I  going? 

Sir  Anth.  You  unmannerly  puppy ! 

Abs.  I  was  going,  sir,  to — to — to — ^to  Lydia — sir,  to  Lydia 
— to  make  matters  up  if  I  could; — and  I  was  looking  for  you, 
sir,  to — to— 

Sir  Anth.  To  go  with  you,  I  suppose. — ^Well,  come  along. 

Abs.  Oh !  zounds !  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world ! — I  wished  to 
meet  with  you,  sir, — to— to — ^to— You  find  it  cool,  I  'm  sure, 
sir — ^you  'd  better  not  stay  out. 

Sir  Anth.  Cool ! — ^not  at  alL — ^Well,  Jack — and  what  will 
you  say  to  Lydia  ? 

Abs.  Oh,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour  her — promise  and 
vow :  but  I  detain  you,  sir — consider  the  cold  air  on  your  gout. 

Sir  Anth,  Oh,  not  at  all ! — ^not  at  all !  I  'm  in  no  hurry. — 
Ah !  Jack,  you  youngsters,  when  once  you  are  wounded  here 
[Putting  his  hand  to  Captain  Absolute's  breast.]  Hey  I  what 
the  deuce  have  you  got  here  ?  / 

Abs.  Nothing,  sir — ^nothing ; 

Sir  Anth.  What 's  this  ? — here 's  something  damned  hard. 

Abs.  Oh,  trinkets,  sir !  trinkets !—  a  bauble  for  Lydia! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  let  me  see  your  taste. — [Pulls  his  coat  open^ 
the  sword  falls,]  Trinkets ! — a  bauble  for  Lydia ! — Zounds ! 
sirrah,  you  are  not  going  to  cut  her  throat,  are  you  ? 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — I  thought  it  would  divert  you«  sir, 
though  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  till  afterwards. 

Sir  Anth.  You  didn't  ? — ^Yes,  this  is  a  very  diverting  trinket, 
truly! 

Abs.  Sir,  1 11  explain  to  you. — ^You  know,  sir,  Lydia  is  ro- 
mantic, devilish  romantic,  and  very  absurd  of  course :  now, 
sir,  I  intend,  if  she  refuses  to  forgive  me,  to  unsheath  this 
sword,  and  swear — I  '11  fall  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at  her 
feet ! 

Sir  Anth.  Fall  upon  a  fiddlestick's  end ! — why,  I  suppose 
it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  please  her. — Get  along,  you 
fool! 
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Ab3.  Welt  air,  you  shall  hear  of  my  success — ^yoii  shall 
hew. — 0  Lydia  .'—/orgivt  me,  or  thu  poitittd  i»ei— iays  I. 

Sir  Aruh.  0.  booby!  ttab  away  and  vtlcom» — saya  she. — 
Get  along '.  aud  damn  your  trinketa  I  {Exit  Captain  AuaoLura. 
Enter  David,  running. 

Dan.  Slop  liim !  stop  him!  Murder!  Tliiefl  Fire! — 
Scop  fire !  Stop  fire !— 0  Sir  Anthony — call !  cull !  Lid  'm 
stop !     Murder !     Fire ! 

SirArah.  Fiwl  Murder !— Where ? 

Dot.  Oooal  he's  out  of  eight!  and  I 'm  out  of  breath !  for 
my  part!  0  Sir  Anthony,  why  didn't  you  stop  him?  why 
didnt  you  atop  him? 

Sir  Antk.  Zounds!  tlia  felloiv's  mad! — Stop  tchom?  stop 
Jack? 

DfliJ.  Ay,  thf  iiaptain,  sir! — there's  murder  and  slaugh- 

Bir  AiUh.  Murder! 

Dae.  Ay,  pleaae  you.  Sir  Anthony,  there  'sail  kinds  of  mui^ 
d«r,  all  sorts  of  sUughtor  to  be  seen  in  the  fields :  there 's 
fighting  going  on,  sir — bloody  aword-and-gun  fighting! 

BiT  AtUh.  Who  are  going  to  fight,  duDc«? 

Dim.  EToty  body  that  I  know  of,  Sir  Anthony ; — every  body  ■ 
is  going  to  fight,  my  poor  master,  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  your 
son,  the  captain 

Sir  Antk.  Oh,  the  dog !  I  see  his  tricks. — Do  you  know  tlie 
place? 

Dttv.  KingVMead-Fielda. 

SirAMh.  You  know  the  way? 

Dav.  Not  an  inch;  but  I'll  call  the  mayor — aldermen— 
constables — charchwardens — and  beadlea — we  can't  be  too 
many  to  part  them. 

Sir  Atah.  Gome  along — giye  me  your  shoulder !  we  11  get 

assistance  as  we  go — the  lying  villain  !— Well,  I  shall  be  in 

snchafrenzyl — So — thiswas  the  history  of  his  trinkets!     Ill 

'bauble  him  1  [Exeunt. 

SosKK  III. — King'»-i£aad-Fisldt. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTbiooeb  and  Aches,  mth  pistoh. 

Aeret.  By  myTalourl  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is  a 
good  distance.     Odds  levela  and  umsl — I  say  it  is  a  good 

QlStUlCe. 
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Sir  Imc,  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces?  Upon  mj 
conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  jou  must  leave  those  things  to  me.— • 
Stay  now — 1 11  show  you. — [Meaturei  paces  along  the  stage.l 
There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  distance — a  pretty  gentle- 
man*s  distance. 

Acres,  Zounds !  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-hox !  I 
tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  fEurther  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall 
take  my  aim. 

Sir  Luc,  Faith !  then  I  suppose  ymi  would  aim  at  him  hest 
of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight ! 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius ;  hut  I  should  think  forty  or  eight- 
and-thirty  yards 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  pho !  nonsense !  three  or  four  feet  between 
the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no ! — ^by  toy  valour !  there  is  no  merit 
in  killing  him  so  near:  do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring 
him  down  at  a  long  shot:— a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love 
me! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle 
that. — But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is 
there  any  little  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lucius — but  I  don't 
understand 

Sir  Luc.  Why,  you  may  think  there 's  no  being  shot  at 
without  a  little  risk — and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  shomd  carry  a 
quietus  with  it — I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering 
you  about  family  matters. 

Acres.  A  quietus  1 

Sir  Luc.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should  be  the  case — 
would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ? — or  would  it  be 
the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey? — I  'm  told  there  is 
very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled! — Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey!— Odds  tre- 
mors !  Sir  Lucius,  don*t  talk  so  ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged  m 
an  affair  of  this  kind  before? 

Acres,  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc,  Ah!  that's  a  pity! — there's  nothing  like  being 
used  to  a  thing. — Pray  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gentle- 
man's shot  ? 

Acres.  Odds  files ! — I  Ve  practised  that — ^there,  Sir  Lucius 


— thcro. —  [Putt  hinurlf  in  an  oi/iru^.]  A  side-froni,  hej? 
Odd .'   1 11  make  mjvM  small  enougli :   1  11  st&nd  edgenajs. 

iSi'r  Lue.  Now — yoa  're  qutl«  oat — fur  if  you  Eland  so  when 
I  lake  my  aim [t^vrUing  at  hint. 

AcTM.  Zounds!  Sir  Lucius — are  you  sure  it  is  uot  cocked  ? 

Sir  Jjue.  Nerer  fear. 

AcTt*.  But — but — you  don't  know — it  may  go  off  of  its  own 
liead! 

Sir  hue.  Pho !  be  eaay. — Well,  now  if  I  bit  you  in  tiie 
body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  dumce — for  if  it  misses  a  viwl 
part  of  your  right  uide — 'twill  be  veiy  hard  if  it  don't  succeed 
oulha  li-ft! 

Aeru.  A  vital  part! 

Sir  hue.  But,  there — fix  yourself  so — [Plaeing  him] — let 
bim  Me  the  braiad-side  of  your  fiill  front — there — now  a  ball 
or  tiro  may  para  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
bazm  ataU. 

Aerei.  Clean  through  me !— a  ball  or  two  dean,  through 
me! 

5i>  Luc.  Ay — may  tliey— and  it  ia  much  the  genteelest  atti- 
tude into  the  bargain. 

Acre).  Look'ee!  Sir  Lucius— 1 'd  just  ns  lieve  be  shot  in 
en  awkward  posture  03  a  genteel  one;  bo,  bj  my  Tiiloui' !  1  will 
aland  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc.  [Loohiiig  at  his  tcaUh.]  Sure  they  dou't  menu  to 
disappoint  us — Hah ! — no,  fnitli — I  think  I  see  them  comidg. 

Acrei.  Hey! — what! — coming! 

Sir  Luc.  Ay. — Who  are  those  yonder  getting  over  the  stile  ? 

Acta.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed! — well— let  tiiera 
come— hey,  Sir  Lucius ! — we — we — we — we — won't  run. 

Sir  Luc.  Run ! 

Acrei.  No — I  eay — we  won't  run,  by  my  valour  ! 

Sir  Lve.  What  the  devil 's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Acret.  Nothing — nothing — my  dear  friend — my  dear  Sir 
Lucius — but  I — I — I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I 
did. 

Sir  Luc.  Ofy! — consider  your  honour. 

Acta.  Ay — true — my  honour.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a 
word  or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  here  they  're  coming,  [Looking. 

Acrci.  Sir  Lucius — if  I  wa'n't  with  you,  I  should  almost 
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think  I  was  afraid. — If  my  valour  should  leave  me ! — Valour 
will  come  and  go. 

Sir  Luc.  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — I  doubt  it  is  going — yes — my  valour  is 
certainly  going! — it  is  sneaking  off! — I  feel  it  oozing  out  as  it 
were  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sir  Luc,  Your  honour — ^your  honour. — Here  they  are. 

Acres.  0  mercy! — ^now — that  I  was  safe  at  Glod-Hall!  or 
could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware ! 

Enter  Faulkland  and  Captain  ABsoLnxE. 

Sir  Luc.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient.  —  Hah ! — what. 
Captain  Absolute  ! — So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  come  here,  just 
like  myself— to  do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your  friend— then  to 
proceed  to  business  on  your  own  account. 

Acres.  What,  Jack ! — my  dear  Jack ! — my  dear  friend ! 

Ahs.  Hark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley 's  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  Mr.  Acres — I  don't  blame  your  saluting  the 
gentleman  civilly.— [To  Faulkland.]  So,  Mr.  Beverley,  if 
you  11  choose  your  weapons,  the  captain  and  I  will  measure  the 
ground. 

Faulk.  My  weapons,  sir ! 

Acres.  Odds  life!  Sir  Lucius,  T  'm  not  going  to  fight  Mr. 
Faulkland ;  these  are  my  particular  friends. 

Sir  Luc.  What,  sir,  did  you  not  come  here  to  fight  Mr.  Acres? 

Faulk.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  now,  that 's  mighty  provoking !  But  I  hope, 
Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for 
the  game,  you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous  as  to  spoil  the  party 
by  sitting  out. 

Abs.  0  pray,  Faulldand,  fight  to  oblige  Sir  Lucius. 

Faulk.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter 

Acres.  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland ; — I H  bear  my  disappointment 
like  a  Christian. — Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  there 's  no  occasion  at 
all  for  me  to  fight;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I  'd  as  lieve 
let  it  alone. 

Sir  Luc.  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres — I  must  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  somebody — and  you  came 
here  to  fight  him.  Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to  re- 
present him — I  can't  see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the 
same  thing. 
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Aert*.  Why  no — Sir  Lucina— I  tell  you,  'lis  one  BeTeri«j 

I  'to  chulleiigi'il^a  fellow,  you  see.  ihtit  dare  not  shon-  kn 
fnee  ! — If  be  were  here,  I  'J  maltc  liiiu  give  up  his  pretensions 
4iMct]f ! 

At*.  Hold,  Bob — let  me  Bet  jou  right — there  iano  surb  man 
M  Beverley  in  ilie  cuse.— The  person  nlio  assumed  that  iiatae 
it  beforo  you ;  tad  ns  liis  pretcuiiioiui  are  the  same  iu  both 
duncUrs,  b«  is  ready  Ui  support  tbem  iu  wh&tever  way  you 

pi  QUO. 

Sir  Luc.  WdII.  tliis  is  lucky. — Now  you  hav*  an  oppor- 

Aerei  What,  quarrel  wilh  my  dear  friend  Jack  Abaolute  ? — 
not  if  be  yreie  fifty  Bovurleye  I  Zoucda  !  Sir  Lucius,  you  irauld 
BDt  h>n  me  to  unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  conscience.  Mr.  Acres,  your  valour  has 
ooud  twiy  wili  a  veiigewue ! 

Jiertt.  Not  in  thu  least !  Odds  backs  and  abettors !  I  '11  be 
JonrtMond  vrithnll  my  heart — and  if  you  should  get  a  quietus, 
you  mar  oommimd  me  entirely.  1 11  get  you  snug  lying  in 
ttie  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  joii,  and  send  you  over  to  Blun- 
derbuas-hall,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho  I  plio  I  you  are  little  better  than  a  coward. 

^OTM.  .Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward;  coward  was 
tlw  word,  by  my  valour  1 

SirLve.  Well,  sir? 

Aem.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  'tisn't  that  I  mind  the'word 
coward — coward  maj  be  said  in  joke — But  if  you  had  called 
me  a  poltroon,  odds  aaggera  and  balls 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acrei.  I  should  have  thoi^ht  you  a  yer^r  ill-bred  mau. 

Sir  Lae,  Pho !  you  are  beneaUi  my  notice. 

Ab*.  Nay.  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better  second  tlmn 
my  friend  Acres— He  is  a  most  determined  dog— called  in 
the  countij,  Fitting  Bob. — He  generally  kills  a  man  ii  week 
^-dou't  you.  Bob? 

Aerei,  Ay — at  home ! 

Sir  Lue.  Well,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  begin— so  come 
out,  my  little  cotmsellor— [i)rvir>  Ait  ntord] — and  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  forcing  you 
to  proceed  against  him  ? 
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Abs.  Come  ou  then,  sir — [Draws] ;  smce  jou  mm't  let  it  be 
an  amicable  suit,  here 's  my  reply. 

Filter  Sib  Anthony  Absolute,  Datid,  Mbs.  Maulpbop, 

Ltdia,  and  Julla. 

Dav.  Knock  em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony;  knock  down 
my  master  in  particular ;  and  bind  his  hands  over  to  their 
good  behaviour ! 

Sir  Anth.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy-— 
how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir? 

Ahs,  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you  better  than  I ; 
'twas  he  called  on  me,  and  you  know,  sir,  I  serve  his  nuyesty. 

Sir  Anth.  Here 's  a  pretty  fellow ;  I  catch  him  going  to  cut 
a  man's  throat,and  he  tells  me,  he  serves  his  majesty! — Zounds! 
sirrah,  then  how  durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one 
of  his  subjects? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you!  that  gentleman  called  me  out^  without 
explaining  his  reasons. 

Sir  Anth.  Gad !  sir,  how  came  you  to  call  my  son  out,  with- 
out explaining  your  reasons  ? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner  which  my 
honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds !  Jack,  how  durst  you  insult  the  gentleman 
in  a  manner  which  his  honour  could  not  brook? 

Mrs.  Mai,  Come,  come,  let 's  have  no  honour  before  ladies 
— Captain  Absolute,  come  here — How  could  you  intimidate  us 
so  ? — Here 's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Abs.  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past — Lydia  is  con- 
vinced ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in  a  word 
here :  I  believe  I  could  interpret  the  young  lady's  silence. 
Now  mark 

Lyd.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  Luc,  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  serious  now — this 
is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lyd,  'Tis  true,  sir ;  and  your  reproof  bids  me  offer  this  gen- 
tleman my  hand,  and  solicit  the  return  of  his  affections. 

Abs,  O  I  my  little  angel,  say  you  so ! — Sir  Lucius — I  per- 
ceive there  must  be  some  mistake  here,  with  regard  to  the 
afiront  which  you  affirm  I  have  given  you.     I  can  only  say. 
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ttat  it  fiodld  sot  bvit  b«eu  iutentionnl.  And  as  von  must  be 
ccnrinced,  th*t  I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  real  injury— yoa 
atMll  uonr  oee  tlut  I  uanot  nsh&mcd  to  ototie  for  au  iaadver- 
teucy — [  oak  jour  pctrdou. — But  for  this  lady,  whilt  honoured 
wiih  her  ap^rvbalion,  I  trill  eupport  my  claim  against  any  maji 
vhaievcT. 

Sir  Artlk.  Well  said,  Jack,  and  1 11  stand  by  jou,  my  boy. 

Arm.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  mj  claici — I  make  no  preten- 
■lons  to  any  thing  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife  with 
out  ftghling  for  her.  by  my  valour  I  1 11  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Lve.  Captain,  give  me  ynur  huud :  au  affront  hand 
Bomoly  Hcltnowledged  becomes  an  obligation ;  and  as  for  the 

lady,  if  she  chooses  to  deny  her  aim  hand- vri ting,  here 

[Takes  out  Utters. 

JJra.  Mai.  0,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery ! — Sir  Lucius, 
perhaps  there  '»  some  mistake — perhaps  I  con  illuminate 

.ViV  /.KC.  Prriy,  old  gontl<>womnr,  dn'iit  interfore  «hi?re  you 
hare  no  business.— Miss  Languish,  are  you  my  Delia,  or  not? 

Lyd,  Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not. 

\Walk»  atide  mth  Captain  Absolute, 

Mn.  Med.  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger — unRrateful  as  you  are — I 
own  the  soft  impeachment — pardon  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia. 

Sit  Luc.  You  Delia — pho !  pho !  be  easy. 

Mri.  Mai.  Why,  tliou  barbarous  Vandyke — those  letters  aro 
mine— When  you  are  more  sensible  of  my  benignity — perhaps 
I  may  be  brought  to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc.  Mta.  Malaprop,  I  am  eitremely  sensible  of  your 
condescension  ;  and  whether  you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick 
on  me,  I  am  equally  beholden  to  you.— And,  to  show  you  I  am 
not  ungrateful.  Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that 
lady  from  me,  1 11  give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lucius  ;  but  here 's  my 
fiiend.  Fighting  Bob,  unprovided  for. 

Sir  Luc.  Hah !  little  Valour — here,  will  you  make  your  fortune  ? 

Acrea.  Odds  wrinkles !  No. — But  give  me  your  hand,  Sir 
Lucius,  forget  and  forgive ;  hut  if  ever  I  give  you  a  chance  of 
pickliiig  mo  again,  aay  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that 's  all. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast  down — you 
are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs.  Mai.  0  Sir  Anthony — men  are  all  barbaiians. 

[AU  retire  but  Jclia  and  Faulklakd, 
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Jxd,  [AsideJ]  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — not  sullen ; 
there  Tvas  some  foundation,  however,  for  the  tale  he  told  me — 

0  woman !  how  true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your  re- 
solution is  so  weak ! 

Faulk.  Julia  \ — ^how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so  little  deserve  ? 

1  dare  not  presume — yet  Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 
Jul.  Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been  more  faulty  in  your 

unkind  treatment  of  me,  than  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination 
to  resent  it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my  weak- 
ness to  the  account  of  love,  I  should  be  ungenerous  not-  to  ad- 
mit the  same  plea  for  yours. 

Faulk.  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed  ! 

Sir  Anth.  [Coming forward.]  What's  going  on  here? — So 
you  have  been  quarrelling  too,  I  warrant !  Come,  Julia,  I 
never  interfered  before ;  but  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  matter 
at  last. — All  the  faults  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  friend  Faulk- 
land seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy  and 
warmth  of  his  edffection  for  you — There,  marry  him  directly, 
Julia ;  you  11  find  he  '11  mend  surprisingly ! 

[The  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  now,  I  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied  person, 
but  what  is  content;  for  as  I  have  been  disappointed  myself, 
it  will  be  vefy  hard  if  I  have  not  the  satismction  of  seeing 
other  people  succeed  better. 

Acres.  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius. — So  Jack,  I  wish  you  joy — 
Mr.  Faulkland  the  same. — ^Ladies,— come  now,  to  show  you 
I  'm  neither  vexed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes !  I  11 
order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  the  New  Rooms — and  I 
insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  Anth,  'Gad !  sir,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and  at  night  we 
single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the  young  couples,  and  a 
husband  to  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us,  Jack — I  hope  to 
be  congratulated  by  each  other — yours  for  having  checked  in 
time  the  errors  of  an  ill-directed  imagination,  which  might 
have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart ;  and  mine,  for  having,  by  her 
gentleness  and  candour,  reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one, 
who  by  it  made  wretched  whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured 
the  heart  he  ought  to  have  adored. 

Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bitters,  as  well 
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lieto  «f  ]oi»;  nith  tkis  di&raioe  onhr,  that  700  alirafi 

ed  the  bitter  ou>  finr  Tonnelf;  while  I 

b  Was  altnifa  obligM  to  ma  for  ii  hey!  Mr.  Modesty? 
iat,  come,  no  more  of  that— our  happiness  is  now  as 
jfsd  as  geneiaL 
^  Then  lat  m  Btadj  to  preserre  it  so :  and  while  Hope 
ores  to  OS  a  flatifliing  sesne  of  fiitnre  Miss,  let  ns  deny  its 
Btl  those  ceikmrs  ^i^ieh  are  too  bright  to  be  lasting. — ^When 
rts  deserrmg  happness  would  umta  their  fortunes,  Virtue 
^w«ld  crown  tl^Mun  with  an  onlading  garland  of  modest  hurt- 
less  flowers ;  but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  the  gaudier  rose 
into  the  wreath,  whose  mm  offends  them  when  its  leaves  are 
drafted  1  [Exeunt  omn£s. 
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Ladies,  for  you — I  heard  our  poet  say — 

He  *d  try  to  coax  some  moral  from  his  play : 

"  One  moral's  plain,"  cried  I.  **  without  more  fuss ; 

Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us : 

Through  all  the  drama— whether  damn'd  or  not — 

Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  women  guide  the  plot. 

From  every  rank  obedience  is  our  due — 

D*ye  doubt? — ^The  world's  great  stage  shall  prove  it  true.' 

The  cit,  well  skill'd  to  shun  domestic  strife. 
Will  sup  abroad ;  but  first  he  '11  ask  his  wife : 
John  Trot,  his  friend,  for  once  will  do  the  same, 
But  then — ^he  11  just  step  home  to  tell  his  dame. 

The  surly  squire  at  noon  resolves  to  rule, 
And  half  the  day — ^Zounds !  madam  is  a  fool ! 
Convinced  at  night,  the  vauquish'd  victor  says, 
Ah,  E!ate !  you  women  have  such  coaxing  ways 

The  jolly  toper  chides  each  tardy  blade. 
Till  reeling  Bacchus  calls  on  Love  for  aid : 
Then  with  each  toast  he  sees  fair  bumpers  swim. 
And  kisses  Chloe  on  the  sparkling  brim ! 
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Nay,  I  have  heard  that  statesmen — great  and  wise — 
Will  sometimes  counsel  with  a  lady's  eyes ! 
The  servile  suitors  watch  her  various  face. 
She  smiles  preferment,  or  she  frowns  disgrace. 
Curtsies  a  pension  here — there  nods  a  place. 

Nor  with  less  awe,  in  scenes  of  humhler  life, 
Is  view'd  the  mistress,  or  is  heard  the  wife. 
The  poorest  peasant  of  the  poorest  soil, 
The  child  of  poverty,  and  heir  to  toil. 
Early  from  radiant  Love's  impartial  light 
Steals  one  small  spark  to  cheer  this  world  of  night : 
Dear  spark !  that  oft  through  winter's  chilling  woes 
Is  all  the  warmth  his  little  cottage  knows ! 

The  wandering  tar,  who  not  for  years  has-  press'd. 
The  widow'd  partner  of  his  day  of  rest, 
On  the  cold  deck,  far  from  her  arms  removed. 
Still  hums  the  ditty  which  his  Susan  loved ; 
And  while  around  the  cadence  rude  is  hlown. 
The  hoatswain  whistles  in  a  softer  tone. 

The  soldier,  feirly  proud  of  wounds  and  toil. 
Pants  for  the  triumph  of  his  Nancy's  smile ; 
But  ere  the  hattle  should  he  list  her  cries, 
The  lover  trembles — and  the  hero  dies ! 
That  heart,  by  war  and  honour  steel'd  to  fear, 
Droops  on  a  sigh,  and  sickens  at  a  tear ! 

But  ye  more  cautious,  ye  nice-judging  few. 
Who  give  to  beauty  only  beauty's  due. 
Though  friends  to  love — ye  view  with  deep  regret 
Our  conquests  marr'd,  our  triumphs  incomplete, 
Till  polish'd  wit  more  lasting  charms  disclose. 
And  judgment  fix  the  darts  which  beauty  throws ! 
In  female  breasts  did  sense  and  merit  rule, 
The  lover's  mind  would  ask  no  other  school ; 
Shamed  into  sense,  the  scholars  of  our  eyes. 
Our  beaux  from  gallantry  would  soon  be  wise ; 
Would  gladly  li^t,  their  homage  to  improve. 
The  lamp  of  knowledge  at  the  torch  of  love  I 
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ACT  I. 

ScENX  I. — LiEUTESiNT  O'Cossob's  Lodgingt. 

Enter  Serjeant  Thodnce,  Gobi-oral  Funt,  and /hut 

SOLDIEKa. 

1  Sol.  I  say  you  are  wrong ;  we  should  all  speak  together, 
each  for  himself,  and  all  at  once,  that  we  may  be  heard  the 
better. 

3  Sol.  Right,  Jack,  we  11  argue  in  platoons. 

3  Sol.  Af,  ay,  let  him  have  our  gnevauces  in  a  volley,  and 
if  we  be  to  have  a  spokesman,  there  s  the  corpora!  is  the  lieu- 
tenant's countryman,  and  knows  his  humour. 

Flint.  Let  me  alone  for  that.  I  served  three  years,  within 
B  hit,  under  his  honour,  in  the  Boyal  Inniskillions,  and  £ 
never  will  see  a  sweeter  tempered  gentleman,  nor  one  more 
free  with  his  purse.  I  pat  a  great  shammock  in  his  hat  this 
morning,  and  1 11  bo  bound  for  him  he  11  wear  it,  was  it  as 
itig  as  Steven's  Green. 

4.  Sol.  I  Bay  again  then  you  talk  like  youngsters,  like  mi- 
litia striplinfp  '.^  there  'b  a  disdpline,  look'ee,  in  all  things, 
whereuf  the  serjeaiit  must  he  our  guide ;  ho  's  a  gentleman  of 
words ;  he  understands  your  foreign  lingo,  your  figures,  mid 
(iKh  like  auxiliaries  in  scoring.  Confess  now  for  a  reckoning, 
^ibgtliu  is  chalk  or  writing,  ben't  ho  your  ouly  man  ? 

PlinL  Why  the  seijeant  is  a  scholar  to  be  sure,  and  haa 
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me  your  spokesman,  you  will  show  the  more  judgment ;  and 
let  me  alone  for  the  argument.  1 11  be  as  loud  as  a  drum, 
and  point  blank  from  the  purpose. 

AIL  Agreed,  agreed. 

Flint.  Oh,  fait !  here  comes  the  lieutenant. — Now,  seijeant. 

Trounce.  So  then,  to  order. — Put  on  your  mutiny  looks ; 
eveiy  man  grumble  a  little  to  himself,  and  some  of  you  hum 
the  Deserter's  March. 

Enter  Lieutenant  O'Connor. 

OVon,  Well,  honest  lads,  w^t  is  it  you  have  to  complain 
of? 

Sol.  Ahem!  hem! 

Trounce.  So  please  your  honour,  the  very  grievance  of  the 
matter  is  this :— ever  since  your  honour  differed  with  Justice 
Credulous,  our  inn-keepers  use  us  most  scurvily.  By  my 
halbert,  their  treatment  is  such,  that  if  your  spirit  was  willing 
to  put  up  with  it,  flesh  and  blood  could  by  no  means  agree ; 
so  we  humbly  petition  that  your  honour  would  make  an  end 
of  the  matter  at  once,  by  running  away  with  the  justice's 
daughter,  or  else  get  us  fresh  quarters, — hem !  hem ! 

OVon.  Indeed !  Pray  which  of  the  houses  use  you  ill  ? 

1  Sol.  There 's  the  Bed  Lion  an't  half  the  civility  of  the 
old  Bed  Lion. 

2  Sol.  There 's  the  White  Horse,  if  he  wasn't  casehardened, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face. 

O'Con.  Very  well ;  the  Horse  and  the  Lion  shall  answer 
for  it  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

Trounce,  The  two  Magpies  are  civil  enough ;  but  the  An- 
gel uses  us  like  devils,  and  the  Rising  Sun  refuses  us  light  to 
go  to  bed  by. 

OVon.  Then,  upon  my  word,  1 11  have  the  Rising  Sun  put 
down,  and  the  Angel  shall  give  security  for  his  good  bena- 
viour ;  but  are  you  sure  you  do  'nothing  to  quit  scores  with 
them? 

Flint.  Nothing  at  all,  vour  honour,  unless  now  and  then 
we  happen  to  fling  a  cartndge  into  the  kitchen  Are,  or  put  a 
spatterdash  or  so  into  the  spup ;  and  sometimes  Ned  drums 
up  and  down  stairs  a  little  of  a  night. 

OVon.  Oh,  all  that's  flGur;  but  hark'ee  lads,  I  must  have 
no  grumbling  on  St.  Patrick's  day ;  so  here,  take  this,  and  dt> 
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Faisice's  IU7;   OR,                    [act  t. 

But  obaerro  me  uow, — show  jourselrBs 
t  spend  sixpence  of  it  in  driiik. 
it,  your  boaoiLT.  Eoltliem  should  aever 
,  driiik  St.  Patrick's  and  juur  tiuuour's    ' 

all  means. 

Flint.  Come  avraj,  then,  lada.  aud  firat  ve  11  parade  rouad 
the  Market-crosa,  for  the  honour  of  King  George. 

I  Sol,  Thank  your  honour, — Come  along ;  St.  Patrick,  hia 
honoar.  uid  strong  beer  for  evr  '■  [E:Beunt  Soldiebs, 

O'Voa.  Get  along,  you  thoughtless  vagabonds !  yet.  upon 
my  conscience,  'tis  very  hard  theae  poor  fellows  should  ecarcely 
hard  bread  from  the  soil  they  would  die  to  de^d. 

Enter  Doctob  Rosy. 
Ah,  mylitUe  Dr.  Roay,  my  Galen  abridge,  i^t's  thenmra? 

iitny.  All  things  are  as  they  were,  my  Aleiander:  the  jus- 
tice is  aa  violent  a&  ever ;  I  felt  hia  pulse  on  the  matter  again, 
and,  thinking  tiis  ri^  began  to  intermit,  I  naut^d  to  throw  in 
the  bark  of  good  advice,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  says  you 
and  your  cut-throats  have  a  plot  upon  his  life,  and  swears  he 
ktd  rather  Bee  hia  daaght«r  in  a  scarlet  fever  than  in  tlie  aims 
of  a  soldier. 

O'Con.  Upon  my  word  the  army  ia  veiy  much  obliged  to 
him.  Well,  then,  I  must  marry  the  girl  first,  and  ask  bis  coo- 
MDt  aftemards. 

Jtoiy.  So,  then,  the  case  of  her  fortune  ia  desperate,  hey  ? 

O'Con.  Oh,  hang  fortune, — let  that  take  its  chance ;  there 
is  a  beau^  in  Lauretta's  ainn^lidty,  so  pure  a  bloom  upon  her 
charms. 

Boty.  So  there  is,  bo  there  ia.  Ton  are  for  beauty  as  na- 
tnra  made  her,  hey  I  No  artifidal  graces,  no  cosmetic  var- 
aish,  no  beauty  in  grain,  hey  1 

O'Con.  Upon  my  word,  doctor,  you  are  right;  the  London 
Udies  were  always  too  handsome  for  me ;  then  they  are  so 
defended,  such  a  circumTallation  of  hoop,  with  a  breastwork 
of  whalehon^  that  would  turn  a  piBtol-builet,  much  less  Cu- 
pid's arrows, — then  turret  on  turret  on  top.  with  stores  of  con- 
oealed  weapons,  under  pretence  of  block  pins, — and  above  all, 
&  Btandaid  of  fathers  uatmmld  do  honour  to  aknigbt  of  the 
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Bath.    Upon  mj  conscience,  I  could  as  soon  embrace  m 
Amazon,  armed  at  all  points. 

Bosy.  Right,  right,  my  Alexander !  mj  taste  to  a  tittle. 

O'Con.  Then,  doctor,  though  I  admire  modesty  in  women, 
I  like  to  see  their  faces.  I  am  for  the  changeable  rose ;  but 
with  one  of  these  quality  Amazons,  if  their  midnight  dissipa- 
tions had  left  them  blood  enough  to  raise  a  blush,  they  hare 
not  room  enough  in  their  cheeks  to  show  it.  To  be  sure, 
bashfiiluess  is  a  very  pretty  thing ;  but,  in  my  mind,  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  impudent  as  an  everlasting  blush. 

Boay.  My  taste,  my  taste ! — Well,  Lauretta  is  none  of  these. 
Ah !  I  never  see  her  but  she  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  poor 
dear  wife. 

O'Can.  Ay,  faith ;  in  my  opinion  she  can't  do  a  worse  thing; 
Now  he  is  going  to  .bother  me  about  an  old  hag  that  has  been 
dead  these  six  years !  [Aside. 

Eosy.  Oh,  poor  Dolly!  I  never  shall  see  her  like  again; 
such  an  arm  for  a  bandage — veins  that  seemed  to  invite  the 
lancet.  Then  her  skin,  smooth  and  white  as  a  gallipot ;  her 
mouth  as  round  and  not  larger  than  the  mouth  of  a  penny 
phial ;  her  lips  conserve  of  roses ;  and  then  her  teeth — ^none 
of  your  sturdy  fixtures — ache  as  they  would,  it  was  bat  a 
small  pull,  and  out  they  came.  I  believe  I  have  drawn  half 
a  score  of  her  poor  dear  pearls — [weeps] — But  what  avails 
her  beauty  ?  Death  has  no  oonaideration— one  must  die  as 
well  as  another. 

O'Con,  [Aside.]  Oh,  if  he  begins  to  moralize 

[Takes  out  his  snuff-bom. 

Bosy.  Fair  and  ugly,  crooked  or  strai^t,  rich  or  poor — flesh 
is  grass — flowers  fade ! 

OVon.  Here,  doctor,  take  a  pinch,  and  keep  up  your  spirits. 

Bosy.  True,  true,  my  friend ;  grief  can't  mend  the  matter 
— all 's  for  the  best ;  but  such  a  woman  was  a  great  loss,  lieu- 
tenant. 

O'Con.  To  be  sure,  for  doubtless  she  had  mental  accom- 
plishments equal  to  her  beau^. 

Bosy.  Mental  accomplishments !  she  would  have  stuffed  an 
alligator,  or  pickled  a  lizard,  with  any  apothecary's  wife  in  the 
kingdom.  Why,  she  could  decipher  a  prescription,  and  in- 
vent the  ingredients,  almost  as  weU  as  myself:  then  she  was 
such  a  hand  at  making  foreign  waters ! — ^for  Seltzer,  Pyrment* 

.     u  9 


anotwa ;  »  was  nm.  lae  rum  uui  uiiea  tne  poor  aeei  cri 
£m  sm  died  of  m.  dropsj.  Wdl,  she  is  gone  never  to  i 
■od  hu  l«ft  no  pledge  of  oar  lores  behind.  No  little  bi 
hmglikOft  label  round  papa's  neck.     Well,  well,  wej 


I,  or  Chalybeate,  she  nerer  had  her  equal ;  and  her 
BadTand  Bristol  springs  exceeded  the  originals. — ^Ah,  poor 
DoOtI  she  feU  a  mar^  to  her  own  diacoTeriea. 

O  On*.  How  ao,  pray  ?■ 

AMy.  Poor  sool  1  her  illness  was  oocasioued  by  her  zee!  in 
tijing  an  impioTemeiit  on  the  Spa-water,  by  foi  infusion  of 
nm  and  add. 

0'Co».  Ay,  ay,  afurita  nerer  agree  with  water-drinkers, 

Boiy.  No,  no,  you  mistake.  Rom  agreed  with  her  well 
Muragh ;  it  was  not  the  rum  that  killed  the  poor  dear  creature, 
'  "  '    '      '  -nr  1.     ,     .  ^  return, 

e  babe,  to 
re^re  all 
r  or  later— &esh  ia  gnss— flowets  fade. 

O'CoH.  Oh,  the  daril  I — again  I  [Atid*. 

Bosy.  Life 's  a  shadow— 4he  world  a  stage — we  strut  on 
faonr. 

O'Con.  Here,  doctor.  [Qffert  snuff. 

Eotg.  True,  true,  my  friend :  well,  high  grief  can't  cure  it. 
All 's  for  the  best,  hey !  my  little  Alexander. 

O'Con.  Right,  right ;  an  apothecary  should  never  be  out  of 
spirits.  But  come,  faith,  'lis  time  honest  Humphrey  should 
wait  on  the  justice ;  that  must  be  our  first  scheme. 

Roty.  True,  true;  you  should  be  ready:  the  clollies  are 
at  my  house,  and  I  have  given  you  such  a  character  that  he 
is  impatient  to  have  you:  he  swears  you  shall  bo  his  body- 
guard. Well,  I  honour  the  army,  or  1  should  never  do  &o 
much  to  serve  you. 

O'Con.  Indeed  I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever,  doctor;  nud 
when  once  I  'm  possessed  of  my  dear  Lauretta,  1  will  en- 
deavour to  make  work  for  you  as  fast  as  possible. 

Roiy.  Now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  my  poor  wife  o^a'm. 

O'Con.  Ah,  pray  forget  her  a  little  r  we  shall  be  too  late. 

Sosy.  Poor  Dolly ! 

O'Con.  'Tis  past  twelve. 

Sosij.  Inhuman  dropsy ! 

O'Con.  Tlie  justice  will  wait. 

Bosy.   Cropped  in  her  prime  ! 

O'Con.  For  Heaven's  sake,  come  I 

JBwy.  Well,  flesh  is  grass. 
„  O'Con.  0,  the  devil  I 
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Bosy.  We  must  all  die— 

O'Con,  Doctor! 

Rosy.  Kings,  lords,  and  common  -whores- 

[ExeurU,  Lieutenant  O'Connor /orctn^  Rosy  off. 

Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Justice  Credulous*  House. 

Enter  Lauretta  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Credulous. 

Lau.  I  repeat  it  again,  mamma,  officers  are  the  prettiest 
men  in  the  world,  and  Lieutenant  O'Connor  is  the  prettiest 
officer  I  ever  saw. 

Mrs.  Bri.  For  shame,  Laura !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?— or  if 
you  must  have  a  military  man,  there 's  lieutenant  Plow,  or 
Captain  Haycock,  or  Major  Dray,  the  brewer,  are  all  your 
admirers ;  and  though  they  are  peaceable,  good  kind  of  men, 
they  have  as  large  cockades,  and  become  scarlet  as  well 'as  the 
fighting  folks. 

Lau.  Psha !  you  know,  mamma,  I  hate  militia  officers ;  a 
set  of  dunghill  cocks  with  spurs  on — ^heroes  scratched  off  a 
church  door— clowns  in  military  masquerade,  wearing  the 
dress  without  supporting  the  cluuacter.  No,  give  me  the 
bold  upright  youdi,  who  makes  love  to-day,  and  his  head  shot 
off  to-morrow.  Dear !  to  think  how  the  sweet  fellows  sleep 
on  the  ground,  and  fight  in  silk  stockings  and  lace  ruffles. 

Mrs.  Bri.  Ohj  barbarous!  to  want  a  husband  that  may 
wed  you  to-day,  and  be  sent  the  Lord  knows  where  before 
night;  then  in  a  twelvemonth  perhaps  to  have  him  come 
like  a  Colossus,  with  one  leg  at  New  York  and  the  other  at 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

Lau.  Then  1 11  be  his  crutch,  mamma. 

Mrs.  Bri.  No,  give  me  a  husband  that  knows  where  his 
limbs  are,  though  he  want  the  use  of  them : — and  if  he  should 
take  you  with  him,  to  ^leep  in  a  baggage-cart,  and  stroll  about 
the  camp  like  a  gipsy,  with  a  knapsack  and  two  children  at 
your  back ; — then,  by  way  of  entertainment  in  the  evening,  to 
make  a  party  with  the  Serjeant's  wife  to  drink  bohea  tea,  and 
play  at  all-fours  on  a  drumhead : — 'tis  a  precious  life,  to  be 
sure ! 

Lau.  Nay,  mamma,  you  shouldn't  be  against  my  lieutenant, 
for  I  heard  him  say  you  were  the  best  natured  and  best  look- 
ing woman  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Bri.  Why,  child,  I  never  said  but  that  Lieutenant 


1*1NwwTT  MU  ft  rtTj  «'«11'bred  tinrl  disceniing  fonug  jam 
itl  ,ivnr  M{«  i*  to  violent  BgBiiut  blm. 

tMt.  Wlij.  Oonrin  Sophy  mairied  an  oEBoer. 

Mt*.  Bri.  At.  iMtry,  nn  offioer  in  the  militia. 

tmL.  No,  inj««)l,  mamma,  a  marching  regimeat 

Mr*.  Bri.  No,  child,  I  tell  you  ho  was  m^or  of  militia. 

JLm*.  Indwd.  mamma,  it  wasn't. 

Emttr  JosTioE  Cbkoclocs. 

Jtut.  Bridget,  mj  lore,  I  have  had  a  messaf^. 

irftif.  It  vta  Cousin  Soph;  told  me  so. 

Jvtt.  I  have  hud  a  roess^e,  love 

Mn.  13ri.  No,  child,  she  would  say  no  such  diing. 

^r.  A  messRe,  I  say. 

I,mt.  How  ooiOd  he  be  in  the  militia,  when  he  tras  orden 
ftbroad? 

Mn.  Bri.  Ay.  girl,  hold  your  tongue! — Well,  my  dear. 

Jutl.  1  Itav^  had  a.  mesB-ige  from  Doctor  Rosy. 

Nn.  Bri.  He  ordered  aliroad  1    He  went  abroad  for  h 
hmlih. 

J},!t    Whv,  T!rl[:..-rt: 

Mrt.  Bri.  Well,  deary. — Now  hold  your  tongue,  miss. 

Jtut.  A  mesBaHO  from  Dr.  Rosy,  and  Doctor  Rosy  saya 


Juil.  Lillian  Lij  R;^iujp.iiiiJs! — Why  don't  you  listen? 
itn.  liri.  Ay,  giil,  how  Jurat  you  interrupt  your  papa ? 
Lmi.  Well.  papa. 

Jiut.  Doctor  Rosy  says  hell  bring 

Zau.  Wore  blue  tnrood  up  with  red,  mamma. 

Jutt.  Laury! — says  he  will  bring  the  young  roan 

■  Mt*.  Bri.  Red!  yellow,  il' yon  please,  misa- 

fyit.  Bridget ! — the  young  man  that  is  to  be  hired ■ 

Jfn  Bri.  Besides,  miss,  it  is  very  unbecoming  in  you  to 
■ }  have  the  last  word  with  your  mamma;  you  should 


.Mt  to  hai 

■W — — 


Jtet.  Why,  zounda  !  will  you  hear  me  or  no? 

Jfft.  Bri.  I  am  listening,  my  love — I  om  listening ! — But 

^M  fliguiries  my  silence,  what  good  is 'my  not  speaking  a 

^i^|i,  if  ibis  girl  will  interrupt  and  let  nobody  apeak  but 

Ipillf? — 'Ay,  I  don't  wonder,  my  life,  at  your  impatience; 

jjdfjoor  dear  lips  quiver  lo  speak;  bit  I  suppose  ahe  11  run 
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on,  and  not  let  you  put  in  a  -word. — ^You  xnay  very  well  be 
angry ;  there  is  nothing,  sure,  so  proYoking  as  a  chattering, 
talking 

Lau.  Nay,  I  'm  sure,  mamma,  it  is  you  will  not  let  papa 
speak  now. 

Mrs.  Bri.  Why,  you  little  provoking  minx 

Just.  Get  out  of  the  room  directly,  both  of  you — get  out ! 

Mrs.  Bri.  Ay,  go,  girl. 

Just,  Go,  Bridget,  you  are  worse  than  she,  you  old  hag. 
I  wish  you  were  both  up  to  the  neck  in  the  canal,  to  argao 
there  till  I  took  you  out 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Doctor  Rosy,  sir. 

Just.  Show  him  up.  [Eait  Sebvant. 

Lau.  Then  you  own,  mamma,  it  was  a  marching  regiment? 

Mrs.  Bri.  You  're  an  obstinate  fool,  I  tell  you ;  for  if  that 
had  been  the  case 

Just.  You  won't  go  ? 

Mrs.  Bri.  We  are  going,  Mr.  Surly. — If  that  had  been  the 
case,  I  say,  how  could 

Lau.  Nay,  mamma,  one  proof* 

Mrs.  Bri.  How  could  Major 

Lau.  And  a  full  proof 

[JusTioB  Credulous  drives  them  off: 

Just.  There  they  go,  ding  dong  in  for  the  day.  Good 
lack !  a  fluent  tongue  is  the  only  thing  a  mother  don*t  like 
her  daughter  to  resemble  her  in. 

Enter  Doctob  Rosy. 

Well,  doctor,  where 's  the  lad — where  *8  Trusty? 

Bosy.  At  hand ;  he  11  be  here  in  a  minute,  1 11  answer  for 't. 
He 's  such  a  one  as  you  an^  met  with, — ^brave  as  a  lion,  gentle 
as  a  saline  draught. 

Just.  Ah,  he  comes  in  the  place  of  a  rogue,  a  dog  that  was 
corrupted  by  the  lieutenant.  But  this  is  a  sturdy  fellow,  is 
he,  doctor? 

Bosy.  As  Hercules ;  and  the  best  back-sword  in  the  country. 
Egad,  he  11  make  the  red-coats  keep  their  distance. 

Just.  0  the  villains!  this  is  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  the 
rascals  have  been  parading  my  house  all  the  morning.  I 
know  they  have  a  design  upon  me ;  but  I  have  taken  all  pre* 
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eaullons:  I  barn  nuifiinKincA  of  arms,  nuil  if  Qua  fellow  doM 
bat  pnrf  fruttifii],  I  ■hnll  be  more  at  ease. 

Jtony.  DoubOoaH  fae  'U  be  a  comfcirt  to  jou. 
JUenttT  Seetaxt. 

Str-  Thero  ia  a  man  below,  sir,  inquires  for  Doctor  Rosy. 

itofy.  Hhow  hitu  up. 

Jmmi.  Hold !  a  liltlo  camion— Uow  ^oes  he  look  ? 

SiT.  A  couutry-lookinK  fullow,  your  worebip. 

Jutt.  Oh.  woll,  well,  for  Doctor  Rosy;  these  rascaU  trf 
dl  ways  to  get  in  hero. 

S*r.  Ym,  plr-niio  your  wonhip;  there  was  one  here  thia 
moniiiiK  wanted  to  Hpcak  to  you :  he  said  his  name  wbs 
Corporal  Droakboiiea. 

Jwt.  Corporal  DreakboiieB  1 

^*r,  And  dmmmor  Croclokull  came  again. 

JiM(.  Ay !  dill  you  nvor  hear  of  such  a  damned  confounded 
crew  ?    Well,  show  tlio  InrI  in  here !  [Exit  Serv.ujt. 

/toty.  Ay,  ho 'II  bu  yuur  porter;  he'll  ^ve  the  mgues  an 
uiwer. 

Enter  LiEnxEKAUT  O'Cohhob.  diaguiaed. 

Jutt.  Bo,  a  tall — Efocks  !  what!  haa  toet  an  eye  ? 

Iloty.  Only  a  bruise  he  got  in  taking  seven  or  eight  high- 
iraymen. 

Jvit.  Hflhfts  a  damned  vicked  leer  somehow  viith  the  other. 

Jtojy.  Oh,  no,  he  's  bashful — a  sheepish  look 

Jutt.  Well,  niy  lad,  what 's  your  name? 

O'Con.  Humphrey  Hum. 

Jutt.  Hum — I  don't  like  Hum  I 

O'Con.  But  I  bo  mostly  called  boneet  Humphrey 

Rtny.  There,  I  told  you  so,  of  noted  honesty. 

Jutt.  Well,  honest  Humphrey,  the. doctor  has  told  you  my 
terms,  and  you  are  willing  to  serre,  hey? 

O'Con.  And  pleue  your  worship  I  shall  be  well  content. 

Jiut.  Well,  then,  faork^e,  honest  Humphrey, — you  are 
■uro  now  you  will  never  be  a  rogue — never  take  a  bribe,  bey, 
honest  Humphrey? 

OCon.  Abribel  What's  that? 

Juit.  A  Yory  ignorant  fellow  indeed! 

lioty.  His  worship  hopes  you  will  never  part  with  yomr 
boneity  for  money. 


r>^ 
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O'Con.  Noa,  noa. 

Just.  Well  said,  Humphrey — mj  chief  bosiness  mth  you 
is  to  watch  the  motionB  of  a  rake-helly  fellow  here,  one 
Lieutenant  0*Connor. 

Rosy.  Ay,  you  don't  value  the  soldiers,  do  you,  Humphrey? 

O'Con,  Not  I;  they  are  but  zwaggerers,  and  you  11  see 
they  '11  be  as  much  afmid  of  me  as  they  would  of  their  captain. 

JmL  And  i' faith,  Humphrey,  you  have  a  pretty  cudgel 
there! 

O'Con.  Ay,  the  zwitch  is  better  than  nothing,  but  I  should 
be  glad  of  a  stouter :  ha*  you  got  such  a  thing  in  the  house  as 
an  old  coach-pole,  or  a  spare  bed-post? 

Just.  Oons !  what  a  dragon  it  is ! — ^Well,  Humphrey,  come 
with  me. — I  '11  just  show  him  to  Bridget,  doctor,  and  we  11 
agree. — Come  along,  honest  Humphrey.  [Exit, 

O'Con.  My  dear  doctor,  now  remember  to  bring  the  justice 
presently  to  the  walk :  I  have  a  scheme  to  get  into  his  confi- 
dence at  once. 

Bosy.  I  will,  I  will.  [They  shake  liands. 

Re-enter  Justice  CBEDULons. 

Just.  Why,  honest  Humphrey,  hey!  what  the  devil  are 
you  at? 

Rosy.  I  \^as  just  giving  him  a  little  advice. — ^Well,  I  must 
go  for  the  present. — Good  morning  to  your  worship— you 
need  not  fear  the  lieutenant  while  he  is  in  your  house. 

Just,  Well,  get  in,  Humphrey.  Good  morning  to  you, 
doctor. — [Exit  Doctob  Rosy.]  Come  along,  Humphrey. — 
Now  I  think  I  am  a  match  for  the  lieutenant  and  all  his 
gang.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Street. 

Enter  Sebjeant  Tbounce,  Dbummeb,  and  Soldibbs. 

Trounce.  Come,  silence  your  drum — there  is  no  valour 
stirring  to  day.  I  thought  St.  Patrick  would  have  given  us 
a  recruit  or  two  to-day. 

Sol.  Mark,  seijeant! 


■Entfr  Dm  CotntTBTMEH. 
Ohi  tiiese  sra  the  Hub  I  wAs  looking  for ;  thaj 
Iwm  A«  looks  of  gvt^iMn. — ^A.^'t  yoa  single,  mj  lads  ? 

1  Oun.  Ym,  an  please  jaa,  I  be  quite  ringle :  in;  relatiotit 
be  «n  dead,  iWik  hesTens,  more  or  less.  I  hare  but  one 
poor  mother  left  in  tlie  woild,  and  she  'e  an  helpless  wom&ii. 

Tnmtee.  Indeed!  a  very  ectnordinaiy  esse — quite  ;our  own 
Btsater  then — the  fitter  to  serre  his  Mwosly. — Can  you  read  ? 

1  CoiM.  Noa,  I  was  always  too  lively  to  take  to  learning ; 
hot  John  here  is  main  derer  at  it. 

TrmmM.  So,  iriiat  yoa  Ve  a  scholar,  friend? 

8  Coim.  I  wu  bom  so,  meuter.  Feyther  kept  grftmmai^ 
nhool 

Trfnmei.  Lodcy  man— in  s  campaign  or  two  put  yourself 
down  chaplain  to  the  legimsnt.  And  I  warrant  you  have 
read  of  •mxnan  and  heroes  ? 

9  Cfnm.  Yes,  that  I  hare  :  I  have  read  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantlj,  and  the — Nna,  I  believe 
that's  all  in  the  hero  way,  except  on(?b  about  a  comet. 

Trounc*.  Wonderful  knowledge! — Well,  my  heroes.  III 
write  word  to  the  king  of  your  good  intentions,  and  meet  me 
half  an  hour  hence  at  the  Two  Magpies. 

Covn.  Wo  will,  your  honour,  we  will. 

Trounos.  But  stay ;  for  fear  I  shouldn't  see  you  again  in 
the  crowd,  clap  these  bttla  bits  of  ribbon  into  your  hats. 

1  Couft.  Our  hats  are  none  of  the  best 

Trovnc*.  Well,  meet  me  at  the  Magpies,  and  1 11  give  you 
money  to  boy  new  ones. 

Conn.  Bless  your  honour,  thank  your  honour.        [Exetmt. 

Trmmct.  [tTtnAinj o(  SoLDiEBS.]  Jack!    [Exeunl  Soldiers. 
Enier  LiKimuiAMT  O'Connor. 
So,  here  comes  one  would  make  a  grenadier — Stop,  friend, 
will  you  list? 

O'Con.  Who  shall  I  serve  under? 

Trounce.  Under  me,  to  be  eure. 

O'Con.  Isn't  Lieutenant  O'Connor  your  officer? 

Trounct.  He  is,  and  I  am  commander  over  him. 

O'Con.  What!  beyourseqeanta  greaterthanyourcaptains? 

Trounce.  To  be  sure  we  are ;  'tis  our  business  to  keep  them 
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in  order  For  instance  now,  the  general  -writes  to  me,  dear 
Seijeant,  or  dear  Tronnce,  or  dear  Serjeant  Trounce,  acoordhig 
to  his  hurry,  if  your  lieutenant  does  not  demean  himself  ac- 
cordingly, let  me  know. — ^Yours,  General  Deluge. 

O'Con.  And  do  you  complain  of  him  often  ? 

Trounce.  No,  hang  him,  the  lad  is  good-natured  at  hottom, 
so  I  pass  over  small  things.  But  hark'ee,  between  ourselTeB, 
he  is  most  confoundedly  given  to  wenching. 

Enter  Corporal  Fukt. 

Flint.  Please  your  honour,  the  doctor  is  coming  this  way 
with  his  worship— We  are  all  ready,  and  have  our  cues.    [EwU. 

O'Con.  Then,  my  dear  Trounce,  or  my  dear  Seijeant,  or  my 
dear  Serjeant  Trounce,  take  yourself  away. 

Trounce.  Zounds!  the  lieutenant — ^I  smell  of  the  black 
hole  already.  [ExU. 

Enter  Justice  Credulous  and  Doctor  Bosy. 

Just.  I  thought  I  saw  some  of  the  cut-throats. 

Rosy.  I  fancy  not ;  there  's  no  one  but  honest  Humphrey. 
Ha  !  Odds  life,  here  come  some  of  them — ^we  11  stay  by  these 
trees,  and  let  them  pass. 

Just.  Oh,  the  bloody-looking  dogs ! 

[TFato  aside  with  Doctor  Rosy 

He-enter  Corporal  Flint  and  two  Soldiebs. 

Flint.  Halloa,  friend !  do  you  serve  Justice  Credulous  ? 

O'Con.  I  do. 

Flint.  Are  you  rich  ? 

O'Con.  Noa. 

Flint.  Nor  ever  will  be  with  that  old  stingy  booby.  Look 
here— take  it.  [Qive$  him  a  pur»e^ 

OCon.  What  must  I  do  for  this  ? 

FUnt.  Mark  me,  our  lieutenant  is  in  love  with  the  old 
rogue's  daughter :  help  us  to  break  his  worship's  bones,  and 
carry  o£f  the  girl,  and  you  are  a  made  man. 

O'Con.  1 11  see  you  hanged  first,  you  pack  of  skuny  vil- 
lains !  [Throws  away  the  pun§. 

Flint.  What,  sirrah,  do  you  mutiny  ?    Lay  hold  of  him. 

O'Con.  Nay  then,  1 11  try  your  armour  for  you.  [Beats  them. 

All.  Oh!  oh!— quarter!  quarter! 

,  [Esceunt  Corporal  Flint  and  Solddbbs. 
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Jutt.  [Coming  foneard.']  Trim  them,  troance  them,  brM 
f^r  bonca,  honest  Humphrey  — Wh&t  a  apirit  he  has ! 

Jioiy.  Aquafurtis, 

O'Cmt.  Betray  your  master! 

Axjr.  What  a  minicle  of  fidelity! 

Just.  Ay,  tind  it  shall  not  go  unreiTBrded — 1 11  gire  hii 
eixpence  on  the  spot.  Here,  honest  Humphrey,  tbeie  's  f 
yourself:  as  for  this  btihe,  [tahn  vp  the  ptirie.]  such  trush 
best  in  the  hands  of  justice.  Now  then,  doctor.  1  think  I  ma 
tniBt  him  to  guard  the  numen :  while  he  is  with  them  I  taa 
go  out  nilh  safety. 

Boiy.  Doubtless  you  may — 1 11  answer  for  the  lieutewaotH 
ViehuTionr  whilst  honest  Humphrey  is  with  your  daughter. 

Jutt.  Ay,  ay,  she  sbRll  go  nowhere  without  htm.     Co' 

along,  honest  Humphrey.     How  rare  it  is  to  meet  wilh  si: 

a  servant !  [Ereu 

ScESE  II. — A  Qardcn. 

.PRKTTA  dUcovered.     EnUr  Jvsnc.R  Credoloub  aiid 

LlEUTEKAKT  O'CoNNoa. 

Jiat.  Why,  you  litUe  truant,  how  durst  you  wander  so 
from  the  house  without  my  leave?  Do  you  want  to  inv 
that  scoundrel  litut^nant  to  &calo  the  walls  and  carry  you  off' 

Lau.  Lud,  papa,  yon  are  so  apprehensive  for  nolliing. 

Jtut.  Why,  hussy 

Laii.  Well  then,  I  can't  bear  to  he  shut  up  all  day  so  li 
a  nun.  I  am  sure  it  is  enough  to  make  one  wish  to  be  r 
away  with — and  I  wish  I  was  run  away  with — I  do — and  I  wi 
the  lieutenant  knew  it. 

Jiut.  Ton  do.  do  you,  hussy?  Well,  I  think  I'll  taka 
pretty  good  care  of  you-  Here,  Humphrey,  I  leave  Ibis  lady 
in  your  care.  Now  you  may  walk  about  (he  garden,  MiaS 
Pert ;  hut  Humphrey  shall  go  wilh  you  wherever  you  go, 
mind,  honest  Humphrey,  I  am  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  a  littli 
while;  letno  one  but  yourself  comenear  her;  don't  heshi 
faced,  you  booby,  but  keep  close  to  her.  And  now.  misa 
yoar  lieutenant  or  any  of  his  crew  come  near  you  if  they  eon. 
[Exit. 

Lait.  Hon- this  booby  sLiresafler  him  I  [Siti  doitn  and  aingt, 

O'Con.  Lauretta! 

Not  BO  free,  fellow  I  [Si 
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O'Con.  Lauretta !  look  on  me. 

Lau.  Not  so  free,  fellow ! 

O'Con,  No  recollection ! 

Lau,  Honest  Humphrey,  be  quiet. 

O'Con.  Have  you  forgot  your  faithful  soldier  ? 

Lau,  Ah !  Oh  preserve  me ! 

O'Con.  'Tis,  my  soul !  your  truest  slave,  passing  on  your 
father  in  this  disguise. 

Lau,  Well  now,  I  declare  this  is  charming — ^you  are  so  dis- 
guised, my  dear  lieutenant,  and  you  look  so  delightfully  ugly. 
I  am  sure  no  one  will  find  you  out,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — You  knoNV 
I  am  under  your  protection ;  papa  charged  you  to  keep  close 
to  me. 

O^Con.  True,  my  angel,  and  thus  let  me  fulfil 

Lau.  O  pray  now,  dear  Humphrey 

O'Con,  Nay,  'tis  but  what  old  Mittimus  commanded. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Re-enter  Justice  Credulous. 

Just.  Laury,  my — hey!  what  the  devil  *s  here? 

Lau.  Well  now,  one  kiss,  and  be  quiet. 

Just.  Your  very  humble  servant,  honest  Humphrey !  Don't 
let  me — pray  don't  let  me  interrupt  you! 

Lau.  Lud,  papa !  Now  that 's  so  good-natured — ^indeed 
there  's  no  harm.  You  did  not  mean  any  rudeness,  did  you, 
Humphrey  ? 

O'Con,  No,  indeed,  miss ;  his  worship  knows  it  is  not  in  me. 

Jiist,  I  know  that  you  are  a  lying,  canting,  hypocritical 
scoundrel ;  and  if  you  don't  take  yourself  out  of  my  sight 

Lau.  Indeed,  papa,  now  I'  11  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was 
sometime  taken  with  a  sudden  giddiness,  and  Humphrey 
seeing  me  beginning  to  totter,  ran  to  my  assistance,  quite 
frightened,  poor  fellow,  and  took  me  in  his  arms. 

Just.  Oh !  was  that  all — ^nothing  but  a  little  giddiness,  hey ! 

O'Con.  That 's  all,  indeed,  your  worship ;  for  seeing  miss 
change  colour,  I  ran  up  instantly. 

Jtist.  Oh,  'twas  very  kind  in  you ! 

O'Con.  And  luckily  recovered  her. 

Just.  And  who  made  you  a  doctor,  you  impudent  rascal, 
hey  ?  Get  out  of  my  sight,  I  say,  this  instant,  or  by  all  the 
statutes- 
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Oh  uow,  papa,  pu  frighten  me,  aud  I  am  ^ildj'  again  I 

Ooti.  0  dear  lady,  she  '11  fall !  [Taket  A*r  into  his  armi. 
It.  Zoimda  I  what  before  my  face — why  then,  thou  miraclo 
.pudeiice! — ILaip  hold  of  him  aiid  diitMverthim.] — Mercy 
je,  who  have  we  here  ? — Murder !  Robbery !  Fire  !  Rape ! 
apowder.'  Soldien!  John  I  Stisaa  !  Bridget! 
yCon.  Good  sir,  doo't  be  alarmed ;  I  mean  you  no  harm, 
oat.  TliieTes!  Bobbers!  Soldiers! 

'CoH.  Yon  kiiow  my  love  for  your  daughter 

a.  Fire  !  Cut-throate ! 

?(►».  And  that  alone 

il.  '      i3on  !  Gunpowder  ! 

'ntn-  a  Sebtaxt  wttA  a  IhmAmhuu. 
inl !  let  her  go  this  instant, 
apa,  yon  11  kill  me  I 
i/Hti.  Honest  Humphrey,  be  advised.     Ay,  miss,  this  way, 
if  yoQ  please. 

O'Con.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me 

Jtut.  1 11  shoot. 

O'Con.  And  you  11  be  convinced 

Jml.  1 11  shoot. 

O'Con.  How  injurious 

JxM.  1 11  shoot — and  so  ycnr  very  humble  servant,  honest 
Humphrey  Hum.  [Exextta  separately. 

Scene  III.— ^  Waik. 
Enter  DocTOK  Robt. 
Boty.  Well,  I  think  my  friend  ia  uow  iu  a  ikir  nay  of  sue- 
eeeding.  Ah  I  I  warrant  he  ia  full  of  hope  and  fear,  doubt 
and  anxiety;  truly  he  has  the  fever  of  love  strocg  upon  him: 
faint,  peevish,  languishing  all  day,  with  bumiu^.  restless 
nights.  Ah !  juat  my  case  when  I  pmed  for  my  ])oor  dear 
Dolly!  when  she  used  to  have  her  daily  colics,  and  her  little 
doctor  be  sent  for.  Then  would  I  interpret  tie  language  of 
her  pulse — declare  my  own  sufferings  in  my  receipt  for  her — 
Beud  her  il  pearl  necklace  in  a  pill-box,  or  a  cordial  draught 
witli  an  acrostic  on  the  label.  Well,  those  days  are  over :  no 
happiness  Issting :  all  is  vauity — now  sunshine,  now  cloudy — 
we  are,  as  it  were,  king  and  beggar — then  what  avail:; • 
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Enter  Lxeutekaiit  O'Gonkob. 

O'Con,  0  doctor !  rained  and  undone. 

Bosy.  The  pride  of  beauty 

O'Con*  I  am  discoyered,  and— 

Bosy,  The  jjaudy  palace^^ 

O'Can.  The  justice  is 

Bosy.  The  pompous  wig 

O'Con,  Is  more  enraged  than  eTer. 

Bosy.  The  gilded  cane 

O'Con.  Why,  doctor !  [Slapping  him  on  the  should&r. 

Bosy,  Hey! 

O'Con.  Confound  your  morals !  I  tell  you  I  am  discoYered« 
discomfited,  disappointed. 

Bosy.  Indeed !  Good  lack,  good  lack,  to  think  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  afiGEtirs !  Nothing  certain  in  this  world — 
most  deceived  when  most  confident-^fools  of  fortune  all. 

OXon.  My  dear  doctor,  I  want  at  present  ar  little  practical 
wisdom.  I  am  resolved  this  instant  to  try  the  seheme  we  were 
going  to  put  in  execution  last  week.  I  luiTe  the  letter  ready, 
Imd  only  want  your  assistance  to  recover  my  ground. 

Bosy.  With  all  my  heart — ^I 11  warrant  you  1 11  bear  a  part 
in  it :  but  how  the  deuce  were  you  discovered  ? 

O'Con.  1 11  tell  you  as  we  go ;  there  *s  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost. 

Bosy.  Heaven  send  we  succeed  better! — ^bot  there's  no 
knowing. 

OVon.  Very  true. 

Bosy.  We  may,  and  we  may  not. 

O'Con.  Right 

Bosy.  Time  must  show. 

O'Con.  Certainly. 

Bosy.  We  are  but  blind  guessers. 

O'Con,  Nothing  more. 

Boty.  Thick-sighted  mortals. 

0*Con,  Remarkably. 

Bosy,  Wandering  in  enor. 

O'Con,  Even  so. 

Bosy.  Futurity  is  dark. 

O'Con.  As  ft  cellar. 

Boty.  Men  are  moles 

[Exeunt,  Lieutenamt  O'Oqsoxob  farcing  otU  Bi0Y. 
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ScXKE  IT. — A  Room  in  Justice  CKBDnLoua'  Houte. 
EnUr  JcsTicB  CBEDULOua  and  Urs.  Bridoet  Credulocs. 

Jtitl.  Odds  life,  Bridget,  you  &re  enough  to  malie  ooe  mad  < 
I  tell  you  he  vfould  huvo  deceived  o.  chief  justice :  tlic  dog 
BCemsd  as  ignorant  aa  my  clerk,  and  talked  of  honesty  as  if 
he  had  t^en  a  churchwardeo. 

Mrt.  Brt.  Pho !  nonsense,  honesty ! — what  hftd  you  to  do, 
pray,  with  honesty?  A  fine  business  you  have  made  of  it  with 
jour  Humphrey  Hum;  and  miss,  too,  she  must  have  been 
privy  to  it  Lftaretla !  ay,  you  would  have  her  called  so ;  but 
for  my  part  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  giving  girls  these 
h(Mlht>ii  christian  nnmes :  if  you  had  called  her  Deborah,  or 
Tftbiiha,  or  Ruth,  or  Eebecca,  or  Jonn,  nothing  of  this  had 
ever  happened ;  but  I  always  knew  Lauretta  was  a  runaway 

JiuL  Paha,  you  're  a  fool ! 

Mn.  BH.  No.  Mr.  Credulous,  it  is  you  who  are  a  fool,  and 

Ji^r.  Wl.v,  y.nWi'U.  riiii.ln.ii.  Iir.iv  ,!iirst  you  talk  so'>  If 
you  haTQ  no  respect  for  your  husband,  I  should  think  unus 
qaomm  might  command  a  little  deference. 

Mrs.  Bri.  Don't  tell  me ! — Unus  fiddlestick !  you  ought  to 
he  ashamed  to  show  your  face  at  the  sessions :  you  11  be  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  whole  bench,  and  a  byword  wiili  all  the 
pig-tailed  lawyers  and  bag-wigged  attorneys  about  (owu, 

Jtut.  Isthislanguagefor  his  majesty's  representative?    By 

the  Btatut«3,  it  'b  h^h  treason  and  pet^  treason,  both  at  once  ! 

EnUr  Sbkvaki. 

8er.  A  letter  for  your  worship. 

Jutt.  ■ffho  brought  it? 

Sw.  A  soldier. 

Jtut.  Take  it  away  and  bum  iL 

Mrs.  Bri.  Stay ! — ^Now  you  're  in  such  a  hurry — it  is  soma 
'fi"t'"g  scrawl  from  the  lieutenant,  I  suppose, — [Takes  tlie 
letter. — Ejdt  Sestant.]  liet  me  gee: — ay,  'tis  signed  O'Con 
nor. 

Jutt.  Well,  come  read  it  out 

Mn.  Bri.  [Reads.]  Bevenge  u  tiseet. 

Jtut.  It  begins  so,  does  it?  I  'm  glad  of  that  ^  I U  let  the 
dog  know  I  'm  of  his  opinion. 
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Mrs.  Bri.  pFleads.]  And  though  disappointed  of  my  designs 
upon  your  daughter,  I  have  still  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I 
am  revenged  on  her  unnatural  father ;  for  this  morning ,  in  your 
chocolate,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  administer  to  you  a  dose  of 
poison. — ^Mercy  on  us ! 

Just.  No  tricks,  Bridget ;  come,  jou  know  it  is  not  so ;  you 
know  it  is  a  lie. 

Mrs.  Bri.  Read  it  yourself. 

Just.  [Reads.]  Pleasure  to  administer  a  dose  of  poison  J-^^ 
Oh,  horrible !     Cut-throat  villain ! — ^Bridget ! 

Mrs.  Bri.  Lovee,  stay,  here 's  a  postcript. — [Reads.]  N,B. 
'Tis  not  in  the  pouter  of  medicine  to  save  you. 

Just.  Odds  my  life,  Bridget !  why  don't  you  call  for  help  ? 
I  Ve  lost  my  voice. — ^My  brain  is  giddy — I  shall  burst,  and 
no  assistance. — John ! — ^Laury ! — John ! 

Mrs.  Bri.  You  see,  lovee,  what  you  have  brought  on  your- 
self. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Your  worship ! 

Ju^st.  Stay,  John ;  did  you  perceive  any  thing  in  my  choco- 
late cup  this  morning  ? 

Ser.  Nothing,  your  worship,  unless  it  was  a  little  grounds. 

Just.  What  colour  were  they? 

Ser.  Blackish,  your  worship. 

Just.  Ay,  arsenic,  black  arsenic ! — ^Why  don't  you  run  for- 
Doctor  Rosy,  you  rascal  ? 

Ser.  Now,  sir? 

Mrs.  Bri.  Oh  lovee,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  in  vain :  let  him- 
run  for  the  lawyer  to  witness  your  will,  my  life. 

Just.  Zounds !  go  for  the  doctor,  you  scoundrel.  You  are 
all  confederate  murderers. 

Ser.  Oh,  here  he  is,  your  worship.  [Exit, 

Just.  Now,  Bridget,  hold  your  tongue,  and  let  me  see  if  my 
horrid  situation  be  apparent. 

Enter  Doctor  Rosy. 

Bosy.  I  have  but  just  called  to  inform — ^hey !  bless  me, 
what 's  the  matter  with  your  worship  ? 

Just.  There,  he  sees  it  already ! — ^Poison  in  my  face,  in  ca- 
pitals !    Yes,  yes,  I  'm  a  sure  job  for  the  undertakers  indeed  I 

Mrs.  Bri.  Oh !  oh !  alas,  doctor ! 

z 
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Jiat.  TvAcc,  Briiiget  I — Why  debtor,  mj  iloar  old  friend,  do 
jDU  ntlij  »ce  oiiy  cbongr  in  ma? 

Horn.  CluuiKO !  itevor  was  inati  so  altered  :  how  came 
these  blnck  spots  on  your  dosc? 

Just,   Sjiols  on  my  noae  ! 

Ao*y.  And  that  wild  stare  in  your  right  eye ! 

JutC.  ]u  Eoy  right  «yo  * 

Boia/.  Ay,  and  alack,  ntack.  how  yoa  are  swelled ! 

Jvtt.  Swelled  1 

Kojy.  Ay,  don't  you  think  he  ia,  madam? 

Mn.  Bri.  Oh,  'tis  in  vain  la  eonowJ  it! — Indeed,  lovee. 
you  are  as  biff  again  aa  you  irere  this  mominp. 

Just.  Yes,  I  feel  it  uon — I  'm  poisoned ! — Doctor,  help  me, 
for  tlie  loTB  of  justice !  Give  me  life  to  see  mj  murieret 
haiiged. 

J&ay.  What?  . 

Jiiit.  I  'm  poisoned.  I  say! 

Jlmy.  Speuk  oiil ! 

Jiut.  WhHt  :  ciiii'l  you  licar  tne? 

Sott/.  Your  voice  is  bo  low  and  hollow,  as  it  were,  I  can't 
hear  a  word  you  say. 

Jiut.  I  'm  gone  then ! — Hie  jaeet,  many  yeara  one  of  Ills 
m^estj's  justices! 

Mrt.  Bri.  Head,  doct^ir! — ^Ah,  lovee,  the  will! — Consider, 
my  life,  bow  soon  you  will  be  dead. 

Jtut.  No,  Bridget,  I  shall  die  by  inches. 

Boty.  I  never  heard  such  monstrous  iniquity. — Oh,  you 
are  gpne  indeed,  my  friend !  the  mortgage  of  your  little  bit  of 
day  is  out.  and  the  seston  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  close. 
We  must  all  go,  sooner  or  later— high  and  low— Death  's  a 
debt;  his  mandamus  binds  all  alike — no  bail,  no  demurrer. 

Jutt.  Silence,  Doctor  Croaker!  will  jou  cure  me  or  will  you 
not? 

-     Bo$y.  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  but  1 11 
certMnly  see  justice  done  on  your  murderer. 

Jiut.  I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  had  rather  see  it 

Rosy.  Ay,  but  if  you  recover,  the  villain  will  escape. 

3fn.  Bri.  Will  be?  then  indeed  it  would  be  a  pi»  you 
jioald  recover.  I  am  so  enraged  against  the  villain,  f  can't 
beBtho  thought «£ hi*  eBot^iing the  haher. 
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Jiut,  That 's  Teiy  kind  in  you,  tny  dear ;  but  if  it 's  the  same 
thing  to  you,  my  dear,  I  had  as  soon  recover,  notwithstanding. 
— ^What,  doctor,  no  assistance ! 

Rosy,  Efacks,  I  can  do  nothing,  bat  there  *s  the  German 
quack,  whom  you  wanted  to  send  firom  town ;  I  met  him  at 
the  next  door,  and  I  know  he  has  antidotes  for  all  poisons. 

Just.  Fetch  him,  my  dear  friend,  fetch  him !  I  U  get  him 
a  diploma  if  he  cures  me. 

Rosy.  Well,  there 's  no  time  to  be  lost ;  you  continue  to 
swell  immensely.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Bri.  What,  my  dear,  will  you  submit  to  be  cured  by 
a  quack  nostrum-monger?  For  my  part,  as  much  as  I  love 
you,  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave  than  see  you  owe 
your  life  to  any  but  a  regular-bred  physician. 

Just.  I  'm  sensible  of  your  affection,  dearest ;  and  be  as- 
sured nothing  consoles  me  in  my  melancholy  situation  so 
much  as  the  moughts  of  leaving  you  behind. 

Re-enter  Doctob  Host,  vnth  LibutB^ant  O'Connob  disguised. 

Rosy.  Great  luck;  met  him  passing  by  the  door. 
OVoti.  Metto  dowsei  pulsum. 
Rosy.  He  desires  me  to  feel  your  pulse. 
Just.  Can't  bespeak  English? 
Rosy.  Not  a  woixl. 

O'Con.  Palio  vivem  mortem  soonem. 
Rosy.  He  sajrs  you  have  not  six  hours  to  live. 
Just.  0  mercy !  does  he  know  my  distemper? 
Rosy.  I  believe  not 

Just.  Tell  him  'tis  black  arsenic  they  have  given  me. 
Rosy.  Geneable  illi  arsnecca. 
O'Con.  Pisonatus. 
Just.  What  does  he  say  ? 
Rosy.  He  says  you  are  poisoned. 
Just.  We  know  that ;  but  what  will  be  the  effect  ? 
Rosy.  Quid  effectum  ? 
O'Con.  Diablo  tutellum. 
Rosy.  He  sajrs  you  11  die  presently. 
Just.  Oh  horrible !     What,  no  antidote  ? 
O'Con.  Curum  benakere  bono  fullimi. 
Just.  What,  does  he  say  I  must  row  in  a  boat  to  Fulham  ? 
Rosy.  He  says  he  11  undertake  to  care  yoa  for  three  thou- 
sand pounds, 
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Vn.Bn.  Three  thousand  pounds!  three  thousand  haltora! 
—No.  loree.  jou  shall  never  aubmit  to  such  impositions ;  dis 
at  once,  imd  be  a  customer  to  none  of  them. 

JW>(.  1  won't  die,  Bridget — I  don't  like  death. 

Mn.  Cji.  Paha !  there  is  nothing  in  it :  a  moment,  and  it 
faovrr. 

Jutt.  Ay,  but  it  leaves  n  nuoiboesB  behind  that  lasta  a 
plaguy  long  time. 

Mn.  Bri.  0  my  dear,  pray  consider  the  will. 

Enter  LiUBETTA. 

Lau.  0  ray  fhllier,  what  ie  this  I  hear? 
O'Can.  Qoiddam  seomriam  deos  tollam  rosam. 
H/ay.  The  doctor  is  astonished  at  the  sight  of  your  fur 
dooehUr. 
■tiLsr.  How  so? 

O'Con.  Damsellum  livivutn  suviim  riBlibani. 
Botg.  He  says  that  ho  has  lost  bia  heart  to  her,  and  that  if 
jov  will  give  him  leave  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  young  lady, 
and  promise  your  consent  to  the  union,  if  he  should  gain  her 
affections,  he  will  on  those  conditions  cure  you  instantly,  with- 
out fee  or  reward. 

Jtut.  The  devil .'  did  he  say  all  that  in  so  few  words  ?  What 
a  6ne  language  it  is  1     Well,  I  agree,  if  he  can  prevail  on  the 
girl. — [Ande.]     And  that  I  am  sure  he  never  will. 
Roig.  Greal. 

CrCow.  Writhnm  bothum. 

Bo*f.  He  says  you  must  give  this  under  your  hand,  while 
he  writes  you  a  miraculous  receipt. 

[Both  sit  down  to  itrits. 
JjMk  Do,  mamma,  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this. 
JSn-  Bri.  Don't  speak  to  me,  girl. — Unnatural  parent ! 
'    '  Jut  There,  doctor;  there  "s  what  he  requires. 
Botg.  And  here 's  your  receipt :  read  it  youraelf. 
Jwt.  Hey  I  what 's  hero?  plain  English  I 
Soty.  Read  it  out ;  a  wondrous  nostrum,  1 11  answer  for  it, 
Jmt.  [Reads.]  In  reading  tAit  you  are  cured,  by  your  af- 
fie^HOte  ton-m-late,  O'Cokhob. — ^Who,  in  the  name  of  Beel- 
^»bub.  sirrah,  who  are  you? 

O'Ctm.  Your  affectionate  son-m-iaw,  0  Connor,  and  year 
wrr  humble  eerrwit,  Humphry  Hmn. 
/((T   'KsWW"  jw>  dogi  you  are  not  my  eon-in-law ;  for 
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1 11  be  poison'd  again,  and  you  shall  be  hanged. — 1 11  die, 
sirrah,  and  leave  Bridget  my  estate. 

Mrs.  Bri.  Ay,  pray  do,  my  dear,  leave  me  your  estate :  I  'm 
sure  he  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

Just.  He  does,  you  say! — Hark*ee,  Bridget,  you  showed 
such  a  tender  concern  for  me  when  you  thought  me  poisoned, 
that  for  the  future  I  am  resolved  never  to  take  your  advice 
again  in  any  thing. — [To  Lieutenant  O'Connor.]  So,  do  you 
hear,  sir,  you  are  an  Irishihan  and  a  soldier,  an't  you  ? 

O'Con.  I  am,  sir,  and  proud  of  both. 

Jmt.  The  two  things  on  earth  I  most  hate ;  so  1 11  tell  you 
what — renounce  your  countiy  and  sell  your  commission,  and 
1 11  forgive  you. 

O'Con.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Justice — ^if  you  were  not  the  father  of 
my  Lauretta,  I  would  pull  your  nose  for  asking  the  first,  and 
break  your  bones  for  desiring  the  second. 

Bosy.  Ay,  ay,  you  're  right 

Just.  Is  he  ?  then  I  'm  sure  I  must  be  wrong. — Here,  sir, 
I  give  my  daughter  to  you,  who  are  the  most  impudent  dog  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life. 

O'Con,  Oh,  sir,  say  what  you  please ;  with  such  a  gift  as 
Lauretta,  every  word  is  a  compliment 

Mrs.  Bri.  WeU,  my  lovee,  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  sub- 
ject for  us  to  quarrel  about  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Just.  Why,  truly,  my  dear,  I  think  so,  though  we  are  sel- 
dom at  a  loss  for  that 

Bosy.  This  is  all  as  it  should  be. — ^My  Alexander,  I  give 
you  joy,  and  you,  my  little  god-daughter ;  and  now  my  sincere 
v«rish  b,  that  you  may  make  just  such  a  wife  as  my  poor  dear 
Dolly.  [Espeunt  omneM. 
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ACT  I. 
-The  Strret  befon  Don  Jbbomes  flbutT" 


Enter  LorEZ,  with  a  dark  lantern. 
Lop.  Paat  three  o'clock!- — So!  a  notable  hour  for  one  o 
nj  regular  disposition,  to  be  sLrollisg  like  a  bravo  throui 
the  streets  of  Seville  1     Well,  of  all  serricee.  to  serve  a  jound 
lover  is  the  hardest. — Not  that  I  am  an  enemy  ta  love  ;  bitf 
mj  love  and  my  master's  differ  strangely. — Don  F:riinatid  ^ 
much  too  gallant  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  : — nc 
me  an  appetite — then  I  am  fond  of  dreaming  of  mj-  miatress^fl 
and  I  love  dearly  to  toast  her. — This  cannot  he  done  mthoutM 
good  sleep  and  good  liquor :  hence  my  partiality  to  a  featlieiv-  ■ 
bed  and  a  bottle.     What  a  pity,  now,  that  I  have  not  furthej^fl 
time  for  refleotional  but  my  master  expects  thee,  honest  J 
Lopez,  to  secure  his  retreat  from  Donna  Clara's  nindow,  t 
I  guess, ^ — [Mdsic    without.]      Hey!    sore,  I  heard  muaio 
80,  80  I  who  have  we  here?      Oh,  Don  Antonio,  my  m'aster 
fiiend,  come  frem  the  masquerade,  to  serenade  my  young  mil 
tress,  Donna  Louisa,  I  suppose :  ao  I  we  shall  have  the  old  1 
□  up  presently. — Lest  he  should  miss  his  son,  I  had  M 
t  lose  no  lime  in  getting  to  my  post.  [Eirit.  I 
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Enter  Don  Aktokio,  with  Masqueradebs  and  music, 

SoNa. — Don  Ant. 

Tell  me,  my  lote,  can  thy  foft  stnun 

So  gently  speaic  thy  master's  pain] 
So  softly  sing,  so  huxnbly  sigh, 

That,  though  my  sleeping  love  shall  know 

Who  sings — who  sighs  below. 
Her  rosy  slnmbers  shah  not  fly  1 

Thus,  may  some  rision  whisper  uuieb 

Than  ever  I  dare  speak  before. 

1  Mas.  Antonio,  your  mistress  will  nerer  wake,  while  you 
sing  so  dolefully ;  love,  like  a  cradled  infietnt,  is  lolled  by  a 
sad  melody. 

Don  Ant.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  rest 

1  Mas.  The  reason  is,  because  you  know  she  does  not  re* 
gard  you  enough  to  appear,  if  you  awaked  her. 

Dofi  Ant.  Nay,  then,  1 11  convince  you.  [Sings. 

•  The  breath  of  mom  bids  hence  the  night, 
Unveil  thoSe  beauteous  eyes,  my  fair; 
For  till  the  dawn  of  love  is  there, 
I  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  light. 

Donna  Louisa — replies  from  a  window. 

Waking,  I  heard  thy  number!  chide, 

Walung,  the  dawn  did  bless  my  sig^t ; 
'Tis  Phoebus  sure  that  woos,  I  cried, 

Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  in  light. 

Don  Jebome— /row  a  window. 

What  vagabonds  are  these,  I  hear. 
Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  ranting. 
Piping,  scraping,  whining,  canting. 

Ply,  scurvy  minstrels,  fly  ! 

Trio. 

Don.  Louisa .  Nay,  prithee,  fiither,  why  so  rough  1 

Don  Ant   .  .      An  humble  lover  I. 

Don  Jer.     .  .  How  durst  you,  daughter,  lend  an  ear 

To  such  deceitful  sti^l 
Quick,  from  the  window  fly  f 
Don.  Louisa .  Adieu,  Antonio  ! 
Don  Ant.   .  .  Must  you  gol 
Don.  Louisa  \  We  soon,  perhaps,  may  meet  again. 
Don  AtU.  .  j      For  though  hard  fortune  is  our  foe, 

The  god  of  love  will  fight  for  us. 
Don  Jer.     .  .  Eeach  me  the  blunderbuss. 

Don  Ant.  .  1  ^j^^  ^  ^^  j^      ^^^  knows  our  pain— 

Don.  Louisa  J 

Don  Jsr,     •  .  Hence,  or  these  slugs  are  through  yous  hEcwsu 


THE   &CESNA. 

ScEXE  II. — A  Pieuiit. 
KnUr  Dob  Feuiukisd  and  Lopez. 
.  Trulj,  air,  I  think  that  a  little  eleep  once  tu  a  n 

1  Fmrd.  Peace,  fool !  don't  mention  sleep 


r  half  en  hour's  dozing,  if  it 


;  mention  your  lowbred,  ■ 

)  lliiiikiug  that  a.  geutle  alumbeivl 

,  were  only  for  the  novelty  of  th^ 

—Oh  Clara,  dear,  c 


Ihiug- 

DoiiFtrd.  Peace,  boobj,  I  say!- 
distiirber  of  ray  rest ! 

J^p.  And  of  mine  loo.  [Axtde. 

Don  Ferd.  'Sdeath,  to  trifle  with  me  at  such  a  Juncture  aa 
this  ! — no*  to  stand  on  punctilios ! — Love  me  1  I  don't  be- 


ahe  e 


rdid. 


tp.  Kor  I  either.  [Ania, 

on  Ftrd.  Or  is  it,  that  her  aex  never  know  their  desirea- 

ta  hour  together  ? 

Lop.  Ah,  they  know  them  oftener  than  they  II  otvn  thi 

[Atide, 

Don  Ftrd,  Is  there,  in  the  world,  so  inconstant  a  creatnra 

■sClftm?  • 

Lop.  I  could  name  one.  [Atids, 

Don  Ferd.  Yes ;  the  t^me  fool  who  eulimtts  to  her  caprico,' 

Lop.  I  thought  he  eould'nt  miss  it.  [Atidg, 

Don  Ferd.  Is  she  not  capricious,  teasing,  tymnnico],  obstii 

nate,  perverse,  absurd  ?  ay,  a  wilderness  of  faults  and  follies 

her  looks  are  scorn,  and  Iier  very  smiles — "Sdeath  1  I  wish  ]. 

hadn't  mentioned  her  smiles  ',  for  she  does  smile  such  heant- 

lovelineaa,  such  fascinating  brightness — Oh,  death  and 

)1  I  shall  die  if  I  lose  her. 

Oh,  those  damned  snules  have  undone  all !       [Asidt. 
AlB.— Pon  Ferd. 
Could  I  ber  bolti  remember. 
Forgetting  ovrry  chnim. 

The  tjmot  lave  diium  : 
But  wlicn  eiinged  I  number 

Bach  (ailing  of  her  mind, 
Loia  ilill  luggetti  auA  bcsntj. 

And  KCi— white  naua'i  blind. 

lZ«p.  Here  comes  Don  Antonio,  sir. 

r  _      ..    .  -yvgu^  go  you  home — I  shall  be  there  presentlf. 
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Lop.  Ah,  those  cursed  smiles !  [Exit. 

Enter  Don  Antonio. 

Don  Ferd.  AntODio,  Lopez  tells  me  he  left  you  chanting 
before  our  door — ^was  my  father  waked  ? 

Don  Ant.  Yes,  yes ;  he  has  a  singular  affection  for  music, 
80  I  left  him  roaring  at  his  barred  window,  like  the  print  of 
Bajazet  in  the  cage.     And  what  brings  you  out  so  early  ? 

Don  Ferd.  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  to-morrow  was  the 
day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Clara's  unnatural  stepmother, 
for  her  to  enter  a  convent,  in  order  that  her  brat  might  possess 
her  fortune  :  made  desperate  by  tbis,  I  procured  a  key  to  the 
door,  and  bribed  Clara's  maid  to  leave  it  unbolted ;  at  two 
this  morning,  I  entered,  unperceived,  and  stole  to  her  cham- 
ber— I  found  her  waking  and  weeping. 

Don  Ant,  Happy  Ferdinand  ! 

Don  Ferd.  'Sdeath !  hear  the  conclusion. — ^I  was  rated  as 
the  most  confident  rufi&an,  for  daring  to  approach  her  room  at 
that  hour  of  night. 

Don  Ant  Ay,  ay,  this  was  at  first. 

Don  Ferd.  No  such  thing !  she  would  not  hear  a  word  from 
me,  but  threatened  to  raise  her  mother,  if  I  did  not  instantly 
leave  her. 

Don  Ant.  Well,  but  at  last? 

Don  Ferd.  At  last !  why  I  was  forced  to  leave  the  house  as 
I  came  in. 

Don  Ant.  And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend  her  ? 

Don  Ferd.  Nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ! — I  believe,  I 
might  snatch  a  dozen  or  two  of  kisses. 

Don.  Ant.  Was  that  all  ?  well,  I  think,  I  never  heard  of 
such  assurance ! 

Don  Ferd.  Zounds !  I  tell  you  I  behaved  with  the  utmost 
respect. 

Don  Ant.  0  Lord !  I  don't  mean  you,  but  in  her.  But, 
hark  ye,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your  key  with  them? 

Don  Ferd.  Yes ;  the  maid,  who  saw  me  out,  took  it  from 
the  door. 

Don.  Ant.  Then,  my  life  for  it,  her  mistress  elopes  after 
you. 

Don  Ferd.  Ay,  to  bless  my  rival,  perhaps.  I  am  in  a  hu- 
mour  to  suspect  every  body. — ^You  loved  her  once,  and  thought 
her  an  angel,  as  I  do  now. 


Don  Ant.  Yes,  I  loved  h'^r.  till  I  found  eha  nouldij't  love 
TSK,  Bud  then  I  disoovered  that,  sbe  hadn't  a  good  feature  in 
her  fiice. 

Ain. 

la  FjTBft  that  would  noi  look  on  iii«^ 

But  wbsK  my  own  did  hope  to  s^ 
Hlfl  ibti  nmid  wha  icckA  mj  heart 
Cheeka  oC  rou,  untauch'd  b;  urll 
I  wiU  OKU  thg  colour  tnic, 
Whan  ;rwl*liitg  bluifan  ud  Ibur  ho*. 
It  her  band  M  wft  and  pnnl 


n  1,  oritli  ui 


bosuTa  eight 


Wauh  h«r ) 

I  will  do  JO. 

That  hwTing  botom  ugh  fer  me. 
Besidea,  Ferdinand,  you  have  full  security  in  my  love  for 
TOnr  sister;    help  me  there,  and  I  can  never  disturb  you 
frith  Clara. 

Don  Ferd.  As  far  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
our  family,  you  know  I  will ;  but  there  must  be  no  elojiing. 

Don  Ant.  And  jot,  now,  you  would  carry  off  Clara? 

Don  Ferd.  Ay,  that's  a  different  case! — we  never  mean 
that  others  should  act  to  our  sisters  and  wives  as  ive  do 
to  others'. — But,  to-morrow,  Clara  is  to  be  forced  into  a 
conTent 

Don  Ant.  Well,  and  am  not  I  so  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced? To-morrow,  your  father  forces  Louisa  to  marry  Isaac, 
the  Portuguese — but  come  with  me,  and  well  devise  some- 
thing, I  warrant. 

Don  Ferd.  I  must  go  home. 

Don  Ant.  Well,  adieu  ! 

Don  Ferd.  But,  Antonio,  if  you  did  not  love  my  sister, 
you  have  too  much  honour  and  friendship  to  supplant  me  with 

CUra? 

AiB. — Don  Ant. 

FrienJahip  ia  tKa  bond  of  Twieon  ; 


Heavei 
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The  £utli  which  to  xnj  friend  I  twore, 

Ai  a  ciril  oath  I  view ; 
But  to  the  charmB  which  I  adoze^ 

'Tis  religion  to  be  true.  [Exit, 

Don  Ferd,  There  is  always  a  levity  in  Antonio's  manner  of 
replying  to  me  on  this  subject  that  is  very  alarming. — 'Sdeath! 
if  Clara  should  love  him  after  all ! 

SOKO. 
Though  canae  for  nispicion  Kppttan, 

Yet  proofii  of  her  lore,  too,  are  atrong; 
I  'm  a  wretch  if  I'm  right  in  mj  ftaru. 
And  unworthy  of  bliss  if  I  Hn  wrong. 
What  heart-breaking  torments  from  jealousy  flow. 
Ah !  none  but  the  jealous— the  jealous  can  know  1 

When  blest  with  the  smiles  of  my  fiur, 

I  know  not  how  much  I  adore : 
Those  smiles  let  another  but  share. 
And  I  wonder  I  prised  than  no  nuirel 
Then  whence  can  I  hope  a  relief  from  my  woe^ 
When  the  fiilser  Ae  seems,  still  tin  fonder  I  grow !         [Exit 

Scene  III. — A  Boom  in  Don  Jebome's  Howe. 
Enter  Donna  Louisa  and  DtnoiNA. 

Don.  Louisa.  But,  my  dear  Margaret,  my  charming  Duenna, 
do  you  think  we  shall  succeed  ? 

Duen.  I  tell  you  again,  I  have  no  doubt  on't ;  but  it  must 
be  instantly  put  to  the  trial.  Every  thing  is  prepared  in  your 
room,  and  for  the  rest  we  must  trust  to  fortime. 

Don.  Louisa.  My  father's  oath  was,  never  to  see  me  till  I 
had  consented  to 

Dtien.  Twas  thus  I  overheard  him  say  to  his-firiend,  Don 
Guzman, — I  will  demand  of  her  to-morrow,  oneefar  all,  whether 
she  will  consent  to  marry  IstuMC  Mendosta ;  if  she  hesitates^  I 
will  make  a  solemn  oath  never  to  see  or  speak  to  her  till  she  re\ 
turns  to  her  duty. — These  were  his  words. 

Don.  Louisa.  And  on  his  known  obstinate  adherence  to  what 
he  has  once  said,  you  have  formed  this  plan  for  my  escape. 
But  have  you  secured  my  maid  in  our  mterest? 

Duen.  She  is  a  party  in  the  whole ;  but  remember,  if  we 
succeed,  you  resign  all  right  and  title  in  little  Isaac,  the  Jew, 
over  to  me. 

Don.  Louisa,  That  I  do  with  aU  my  soul ;  get  him,  if  you  * 
can,  and  I  shall  wish  yoa  joy,  most  heartily.    He  is  twcn^ 
times  as  rich  as  my  poor  Antonio. 
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Uy  ion,  while  me  they  wollh;  (all: 

Bbi  I  wu  gkd  ts  find  th«  poor — 

Fat  with  my  haul  I  'd  give  Act  lU. 

And  then  the  grotaful  youth  (hkll  i 

I  Inred  him  fol  himielf  nlone. 

But  when  hii  worth  my  hand  iholl  gnin, 

Ka  word  «  look  of  mine  iluJI  •hoir 
Thai  1  the  niulleit  thought  reuin 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow: 

Tet  (tilt  lii*  iinlcfu!  heart  thnll  own 
I  loTcd  hiro  br  himwir  alone. 
Duen.  I  hew  Don  Jerome  coming. — QQick,  givi 
last  letter  I  brought  you  from  Antonio — you  know  tlmt  is 
to  be  the  ground  of  my  dismissiou — I  must  slip  out  to  seal  " 
up,  aa  undeliTered.  [^j 

Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Don  FERDrsiND. 
Don  Jgr.  What,  J  suppose  you  have  boon  serenading  tO(t]_ 
Eh.  disturbing  some  peaceable  neighbourhood  nith  vdlaaous 
catgut  and  lascivious  piping  !  Out  on't  X  you  set  your  sister, 
here,  a  vile  example ;  but  I  come  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  1 11 
sufier  no  more  of  these  midnight  incantations — these  amorous 
orgies,  that  steal  the  senses  in  the  hearing ;  as,  they  say.  Egyp- 
tian embalmera  servo  mummies,  eKtiacting  the  braiti  throu^ 
the  ears..  However,  there  's  on  end  of  your  frolics — Isaaa 
Mendoza  will  be  here  presently,  and  to-morrow  yi  '  " 
marry  him. 

Don.  Lomta.  Never,  while  I  have  life  ! 
Don  Ferd.  Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  how  you  can  think  of 
&  man  for  a  son-lu'law. 

Don  Jer.  Sir,  yon  are  very  kind  to  favour  me  with 
sentiments — and  pray,  what  is  your  objection  to  him  ? 
Dim  Ferd.  He  is  a  Portuguese,  in  the  first  place. 
Don  Jer.  No  such  thing,  hoy ;  he  has  forsworn  his  counl 
Don.  Louiaa.  He  is  a  Jew. 
Don  Jer.  Another  mistake  :  ho  has  been  a  Christian 

Don  Ferd.  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  a 
has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new  one. 
•       Don.  Louiaa,  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between  church 
and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves  between  the  Old  and 
Ken  Testament. 
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Don  Jer.  Any  thing  more  ? 

Don  Ferd.  Bat  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  character 
is  his  passion  for  deceit  and  tricks  of  cunning. 

Don.  Louisa,  Though  at  the  same  time  the  fool  predomi- 
nates 80  much  over  the  knave,  that  I  am  told  he  S  generally 
the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 

Don' Ferd,  True;  like  an  imskilful  gunner,  he  usually 
misses  his  aim,  and  is  hurt  by  the  recoil  of  his  own  piece. 

Don  Jer.  Any  thing  more  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  To  sum  up  all,  he  has  the  worst  fault  hus- 
band can  have— he  *8  not  my  choice. 

Don  Jer,  But  you  are  his ;  and  choice  on  one  side  is  suffi- 
cient— two  lovers  should  never  meet  in  marriage — be  you  sour 
as  you  please,  he  is  sweet-tempered ;  and  for  your  good  fruit, 
there  s  nothing  like  ingrafting  on  a  crab. 

Don.  Louisa.  I  detest  him  as  a  lover,  and  shall  ten  times 
more  as  a  husband. 

Don  Jer.  I  don't  know  that — ^marriage  generally  makes  a 
great  change — ^but,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  will  you  have  him 
or  not  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  There  is  nothing  else  I  could  disobey  you  in. 

Don  Jer.  Do  you  value  your  father's  peace  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  So  much,  that  I  will  not  fasten  on  him  the 
regret  of  making  an  only  daughter  wretched. 

Don  Jer.  Very  well,  ma*am,  then  mark  me — never  more 
will  I  see  or  converse  with  you  till  you  return  to  your  duty — 
no  reply — this  and  your  chamber  shall  be  your  apartments ; 
I  never  will  stir  out  without  leaving  you  imder  lock  and  key, 
and  when  I'm  at  home  no  creature  can  approach  you  but 
through  my  library :  we  11  try  who  can  be  most  obstinate. 
Out  of  my  sight ! — there  remain  till  you  know  your  duty. 

[Pushes  her  out. 

Don  Ferd.  Surely,  sir,  my  sister's  inclinations  should  be 
consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  some  regard  paid  to 
Don  Antonio,  being  my  particular  friend. 

Don.  Jer.  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great  recommendation  I 
— I  certainly  have  not  paid  sufficient  refi|>ect  to  it. 

Don  Ferd.  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would  sooner  choose 
for  a  brother-in-law. 

Don  Jer.  Very  possible ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have  e'er  a 
sister,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  daugater  of  mine,  I  *iii 
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sure  1  shdll  luive  no  objection  to  tJio  relationship ;  but  at 
prcMaL  if  yoQ  plBBse.  wo  11  drop  the  sul^ect. 

Dan  Ferd.  Not,  sir.  'tia  only  my  nigard  for  my  sister  raakei 

Don  Jrr.  Then,  pray,  sir,  in  future,  let  your  regard  for  yoni 
fitthor  mak«  you  hold  your  tongue. 

Van  Ferd.  I  hB»e  done,  sir.  I  shall  only  add  a.  yfish  that 
you  would  reflect  what  at  our  age  you  would  havu  felt,  had 
you  been  crossed  in  your  tiffectiini  for  the  mother  of  her  you 
ore  so  severe  to. 

Dmi  JiT.  Why,  I  must  coofess  I  had  b  groftt  affaction  for 
your  iDolherE  ducats,  but  tlist  was  all,  boy.  I  married  her 
fur  her  fortune,  and  she  took  me  in  obedience  to  her  iaxher, 
sad  &  very  b^py  couple  ««  were.  We  never  expected  any 
love  from  one  another,  and  so  we  were  never  disappointed. 
If  we  grumbled  a  Utile  now  and  then,  it  vaa  soon,  over,  for  wo 
were  never  fond  onough  to  (juurrel ;  and  when  tlio  gnnd  wo- 
nuutdied,  why,  why,— Ihadas  lieve  she  hod  lived,  and  I  wish 
tsnrj  iridower  in  Seville  could  say  the  Barae.  I  shall  now  go 
and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing-room — so.  good  son,  if  you 
have  <my  lecture  in  support  of  disobedience  to  give  your  sister, 
it  most  be  brief;  so  make  the  best  of  your  time,  d'yo  bear  ? 
[Exit. 

Don  Ferd.  I  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has  little  to 
bme  for ;  however,  Louisa  has  firmness,  and  my  father's  anger 
win  probably  only  increase  her  affection. — In  our  intercourse 
in&  the  world,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  dislike  those  who  are 
innocently  tbe  cause  of  our  distress ;  but  in  the  heart's  attach- 
ment a  woman  never  likes  a  man  with  ardour  till  she  has  suf- 
fered for  his  sake — [Now.]  so !  What  hustle  is  here !  be- 
tween my  &lher  and  the  Duenna  too — 1 11  e'en  get  out  of  the 
way.  [Exit. 

IU^nt»r  Don  Jeroub  vith  a  Utter, puUing  in  DcE^'^'A. 

Don  J«T.  I  'm  astonished  1  I  'm  thunder- struck  !  here  'b 
treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  rengeance  !  You,  Antonio's 
creature,  and  cbi^d'  manager  of  this  plot  for  my  daughter's 
eloping! — you,  that  I  placed  here  as  a  scarecrow? 

Duen.  What? 

Don  Jer.  A  scarecrow— to  prove  a  decoy-dnch !  What  have 
joa  to  say  for  younelf  ? 
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Dwen.  Well  sir,  sinoe  jou  hsve  forced  that  letter  from  me, 
and  discoTered  my  real  sentiments,  I  scorn  to  renoonoe  them. 
— I  am  Antonio's  friend,  and  it  was  mj  intention  that  yoor 
daughter  should  have  served  you  as  all  such  old  tyrannical 
sots  should  be  served — I  delight  in  the  tender  passions,  and 
would  befriend  all  under  their  influence. 

Don  Jet.  The  tender  passions !  yes,  they  would  become 
those  impenetrable  features  !  Why,  thou  deceitful  hag  !  I 
placed  thee  as  a  guard  to  the  rich  blossoms  of  my  daughter's 
beauty.  I  thought  that  dragon  s  front  of  thine  would  cry  aloof 
to  the  sons  of  giJlantry :  steel  traps  and  spring  guns  seemed 
writ  in  every  wrinkle  of  it. — But  you  shall  quit  my  house  this 
instant.  The  tender  passions,  indeed !  go,  diou  wanton  sibyl, 
thou  amorous  woman  of  Endor,  go  ! 

Jhun,  You  base,  scurrilous,  old — ^but  I  won't  demean  my- 
self by  naming  what  you  are. — ^Tes,  savage,  1 11  leave  your 
den;  but  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel — I 
may  have  my  things,  I  presume  ? 

T><m  Jer,  I  took  you,  mistress,  with  your  wardrobe  on — 
what  have  you  pilfered,  eh  ? 

Ihien,  Sir,  I  must  take  leave  of  my  mistress ;  she  has  valu- 
ables of  mine :  besides,  my  cardinal  and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Don  Jer,  Tour  veil,  forsooth!  what,  do  you  dread  being 
gazed  at?  or  are  you  afraid  of  your  complexion?  Well,  go, 
take  your  leave,  and  get  your  veil  and  cardinal !  so  !  you  quit 
the  house  within  these  Ave  minutes. — In — ^in — quick ! — [EseU 
Duenna,  j  Here  was  a  precious  plot  of  mischief  I — these  are 
the  comforts  daughters  bring  us ! 

AlB. 

If  a  doaghter  you  have,  she's  the  plague  of  your  life^ 
No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you  We  buried  your  wife  1 
At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  taught  her — 
Oh,  what  a  pkigue  is  an  obstinate  daughter  1 

Sighing  and  whining^ 

Dying  and  pining, 
Oh,  what  a  pkgue  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 

When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  hare  wit  to  perplex  ui, 
With  letters  and  lorers  for  erer  they  vex  us ; 
While  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor  you're  brought  her; 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter  I 

l^ningling  and  jangling^ 

Flouting  and  pouting, 
(^  whtl  a  plagOA  ii  an  obstiiiate  diiqghler  I 
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veil,  leeminff  to  erg. 

way,  mistress,  Ibia  ivay. — WTiat,  I  waxrant.  a  tender 

ig;  sol  tears  of  turpentiue  down  those  deal  cbceks.— 

ou  may  well  hide  your  head — yes.  whine  till  your  heart 

iia :  but  1 11  not  hear  one  word  of  excuse — so  you  are  right 

■le  dumb.     This  way,  this  way.  [Exeunt. 

Beenter  DrENsA. 
Z>iM<i.  So,  speed  yon  well,  mtgndotu  Don  Jerome !  Oh. 
n»  eCEeola  <tf  passion  and  obstinacy  I  Now  shall  I  tiy  whether 
I  oao't  f\a,j  toe  fine  ladr  as  well  as  my  mistress,  and  if  I  enc- 
oeed,  I  may  be  a  fine  lady  for  the  rest  of  my  life — 1 11  lose  no 
time  to  equip  mysell  [Exit. 

BoKXS  IT. — 2^  Court  htfort  Don  Jebohe'b  Hovte. 

EtUtr  DoK  Jerous  and  Dohsa  Louisa. 

Don  Jer.  Come,  mistress,  there  is  your  way — the  world 

lies  before  you,  so  troop,  thou  antiquated  Eve,  thou  original 

sin !     Hold,  yonder  is  some  fellow  skulking ;  perhaps  it  is 

Antonio — go  to  him,  d'ye  hear,  and  tell  him  to  make  you 

amends,  and  as  he  has  got  you  turned  away,  tell  him  I  say  it 

is  but  juat  he  should  take  you  himself;  go. — [Exit  DoKNA 

.IiODisA.j     So !  I  am  rid  of  her,  thank  heaven !  and  now  I 

shall  be  able  to  keep  my  oath,  and  confine  my  daughter  with 

better  securi^.  [Exit, 

ScEKE  V. — The  Piazza. 

EntST  Vxysvk  Claha  and  Maid. 

"Maid.  But  where,  madam,  is  it  you  intend  to  go  ? 

Don.  Clara.  Any  where  to  avoid  the  selfish  violence  of  my 

mother-in-law,  and  Ferdinand's  insolent  importunity. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  since  we  have  proSted  by  Don  Fer- 
dinand's key.  in  making  our  escape,  I  think  wo  had  best  find 
him,  if  it  were  only  to  thank  him. 

Don.  Clara.  No— he  has  ofi'ended  me  exceedingly.  [Retire, 

Entw  Donna  Louisa. 

Don.  LotuMa.  So  I  have  succeeded  in  being  turned  out  of 

doors — but  how  shall  I  find  Antonio?     I  dare  not  inquire  for 

him,  for  fear  of  being  discovered ;  I  would  send  to  my  friend 

Clara,  but  that  I  doubt  her  prudery  would  condemn  me. 
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Maid,  Then  suppose,  ma'am,  you  were  to  try  if  your  friend 
Douna  Louisa  would  not  receive  you  ? 

Don.  Clara.  No,  her  notions  of  filial  duty  are  so  severe,  she 
would  certainly  betray  me. 

Don.  Louisa.  Clara  is  of  a  cold  temper,  and  would  think  this 
step  of  mine  highly  forward. 

Don.  Clara.  Louisa's  respect  for  her  father  is  so  great,  she 
would  not  credit  the  unkindness  of  mine. 

[Donna  Louisa  turns,  and  sees  Donna  Clara  and  Maid. 

Don.  Louisa,  Ha !  who  are  those  ?  sure  one  is  Clara — ^if  it 
be,  1 11  trust  her.     Clara !  [Advances. 

Don.  Clara.  Louisa!  and  in  masquerade  too! 

Don.  Louisa.  You  will  be  more  surprised  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  have  run  away  from  my  father. 

Don.  Clara.  Surprised  indeed !  and  I  should  certainly  chide 
you  most  horridly,  only  that  I  have  just  run  away  from  mine. 

Don.  Louisa.  My  dear  Clara  !  [Embraat 

Don,  Clara.  Dear  sister  truant !  and  whither  are  you  going? 

Don.  Louisa.  To  find  the  man  I  love,  to  be  sure :  and,  I  pre- 
sume, you  would  have  no  aversion  to  meet  with  my  brother  ? 

Don.  Clara.  Indeed  I  should :  he  has  behaved  so  ill  to  me, 
I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  forgive  him. 

AlK. 

When  sable  night,  each  drooping  plant  restoring. 

Wept  o'er  the  flowers  her  breath  did  cheer. 
As  some  sad  widow  o*er  her  babe  deploring. 

Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear ; 
When  all  did  sleep  whose  wearj  hearts  did  borroif 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo !  as  I  press'd  mj  couch  in  silent  sorrow, 
Hj  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast ! 
He  vow'd  he  came  to  save  me 
From  those  who  would  enslave  me  ! 
Then  kneeling. 
Kisses  stealing. 
Endless  faith  he  swore ; 
But  soon  I  chid  him  thence^ 
For  had  his  fond  pretence 
Obtained  one  &vour  then. 
And  he  had  press'd  again, 
I  fear'd  my  treacherous  heart  might  gnmt  him  more. 

Don.  Louisa.  Well,  for  all  this,  I  would  have  sent  him  to 
plead  his  pardon,  but  that  I  would  not  yet  a  while  have  him 
know  of  my  flight   And  where  do  you  hope  to  find  protection? 
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Don.  Clara.  Who  is  he  ?  he  's  a  strange  figure  '. 

Don.  Louisa.  Yes  ;  that  sweet  creature  ia  the  man  whom 
■17  father  has  fixed  on  for  my  bu^dband. 

Don.  Clara.  And  will  yoQ  speak  to  him  ?  are  you  mad  ? 

Don.  LowUa.  He  ia  the  fittest  man  in  the  \Torld  for  my 
parpnse ;  for,  though  I  wag  to  have  aiarriod  him  to-morrow, 
be  is  the  only  man  in  Seville,  who,  I  am  sure,  never  saw  me 
in  his  life. 

Do«.   Clara.  And  how  do  you  know  him? 

Doit.  Louifa.  He  arrived  but  yesterday,  and  he  was  shown 
to  me  from  the  uindow,  as  he  visitod  rev  father. 

Dm.  Clara.  Well.  1 11  begone. 

Don.  LoMua.  Hold,  my  dear  Clara — a  thought  has  struck 
ma :  will  you  give  me  leave  to  borrow  your  name,  as  I  see 

Don.  Clara.  It  will  but  disgrace  you;  but  use  it  as  you 
please :  I  dare  not  stay. — [Going.}— But,  Louisa,  if  you  should 
Bee  your  brother,  be  sure  you  don't  inform  him  that  I  have  taken 
reftise  with  the  Dome  Prior  of  the  consent  of  St,  Catharine, 
on  l£e  left  band  side  of  the  piazza,  which  leads  to  the  church 
of  Bt.  Antiiony. 

Don.  LotoM.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ill  be  very  particular  in  my 
directioDB  where  he  may  not  find  you. — [Exeant  Donna 
Clasa  and  MiiD.] — So  I  my  awain,  yonder,  has  doue  admir- 
ing himself,  and  draws  nearer.  [Eetires. 

Enter  Iuao  and  Ham  Carlos. 

haae.  [Looking  in  a  pocket-gUut.]  T  tell  you,  frieud  Carloa, 
I  will  please  myself  in  the  bahit  of  my  chin. 

Don  Car.  But,  my  dear  frieod,  bow  can  yon  think  to  please 
a  lady  with  such  a  Gioe  7 

Itaae.  Why,  what  'a  the  matter  with  the  face !  I  think  it  is 
a  very  engaging  face ;  and,  I  am  aure,  a  lady  must  have  very 
litUe  taste  who  could  dislike  my  beard. — [Sus  Donna  Louisa.] 
-.^ee  now  1  1 11  die  if  hare  is  not  a  little  damsel  struck  with 
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Bon.  Louisa,  Signor,  are  jou  disposed  to  oblige  a  lady  who 
greatly  wants  your  assistance  ?  [Unveils. 

Isaac.  Egad,  a  very  pretty  black-eyeH  girl !  she  has  certainly 
taken  a  fancy  to  me,  Carlos.  Firsts  ma'am,  I  must  beg  the 
favour  of  your  name. 

Don.  Louisa.  [Aside.]  So !  it 's  well  I  am  provided. — 
[Aloud.] — My  name,  sir,  is  Donna  Clara  d'Almanza. 

Isaac.  What?  Don  Guzman's  daughter?  I'faith,  I  just  now 
heard  she  was  missing. 

Don.  Louisa.  But  sure,  sir,  you  have  too  much  gallantry 
and  honour  to  betray  me,  whose  fiEiult  is  love  ? 

Isaac.  So !  a  passion  for  me !  poor  girl !  Why,  ma'am,  as 
for  betraying  you,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  get  any  thing  by 
it ;  so,  you  may  rely  on  my  honour ;  but  as  for  your  love,  I 
am  sorry  your  case  is  so  desperate. 

Don.  Louisa.  Why  so,  signer? 

Isaac.  Because  I  am  positively  engaged  to  another — an't 
I,  Carlos  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Isaac.  No,  no ;  what  should  I  hear  for  ?  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  court  you  in  an  honourable  way ;  and  for  any  thing 
else,  if  I  were  to  comply  now,  I  suppose  yoti  have  some  un- 
grateful brother,  or  cousin,  who  would  want  to  cut  my  throat 
for  my  civility — so,  truly,  yon  had  best  go  home  again. 

Don.  Louisa.  [Aside.]  Odious  wretch ! — [Aloud.] — But,  good 
signer,  it  is  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  on  whose  account  I  have  eloped. 

Isaac.  How !  what !  it  is  not  with  me,  then,  that  you  are  in 
love? 

Doti.  Louisa.  No,  indeed,  it  is  not. 

Isaac.  Then  you  are  a  forward,  impertinent  simpleton !  and 
I  shall  certainly  acquaint  your  father. 

Don.  Louisa.  Is  this  your  gallantry? 

Isaac.  Yet  hold — Antonio  d'ErcilliB^  did  you  say  ?  egad,  I 
may  make  something  of  this — Antonio  d'Ercilla  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  Yes ;  and,  if  ever  you  hope  to  prosper  in  love, 
you  will  bring  me  to  him. 

Isaac.  By  St.  lago  and  I  will  t<oo ! — Carlos,  this  Antonio  is 
one  who  rivals  me  (as  I  have  heard)  with  Louisa — ^now,  if  I 
could  hamper  him  with  this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to 
myself;  hey,  Carlos !  A  lucky  thought,  isn't  it? 

Don  Car.  Yes,  very  good — veiy  good ! 

Isaac.  Ah!  this  little  brain  is  netef  at  a  lo^a. — ^\£ssc^% 
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hatcl  ainninKropie!     Douna  Claiu.  will  you  trust  voursdf 
■while  to  nir  friends  dirwtioii ? 

Dtm.  Loaiia.  May  Trply  on  you.  Rood  sipior? 

D»it  Car.  Lady,  it  is  impossible  I  sliould  deceive  tou. 
Aitt. 

H*d  I  *  heart  far  falKhodd  finin«!, 

I  ne'er  could  mju  re  j-su ; 
Pm  tboijgh  your  lon^e  no  prootide  clnim'd, 

Tour  chairoe  would  mnke  roe  Inie. 
To  Tuu  no  ii>ul  ahull  beat  deceit, 
<  Ho  elrsngtr  ofler  wrong; 

But  friendi  in  all  the  n^  you  It  mpet, 

And  laven  In  the  young. 
Bat  wben  they  Iciini  thni  yoa  hure  b1c<l 

Another  with  yooi  htnrl, 
Thej  'II  bid  nipiring  punon  reat. 

And  Oct  a  bnther'i  port : 
Ttnii,  Indy,  dreod  not  here  dtcfit. 


Itaae.  Conduct  the  iady  to  my  lodgiugs,  Carlos ;  I  must 
haste  to  Don  Jerome.  Parhapa  you  know  Louisa,  ma'am. 
She  'e  divinely  handsome,  isn't  she? 

Don.  Louisa.  You  must  eicuae  me  not  joining  with  you. 

Isaac.  Why,  I  haTe  heard  it  on  all  bands. 

Don.  Louha.  Her  father  is  uncommonly  ]>artial  to  lier ;  but 
I  believe  you  will  fii)d  she  has  rather  a  matronly  air. 

Itaae.  Carlos,  this  is  all  envy. — You  pretty  girls  never  speak 
veil  of  one  another. — [To  Don  Carlos.]  Hark  ye,  find  out 
Antonio,  and  I  '11  saddle  him  with  this  scrape.  I  warrant. 
Oh,  "twM  *^^  luckiest  tliought !  Donna  Clara,  your  verj-  obe- 
iient-    Cw'o*  to  your  post. 

/(Ml .    ■    •    Hy  mUtreu  cipecli  me,  and  1  must  go  to  her, 

Or  bow  cu  I  liope  lor  >  nnile  t 
Bf^  tf'"     B™"  ""J  r™  I^IDTB  n  pnuperoiii  wooer. 


in  ttnngen  I  'm  foiwd  to  confide. 

Dear  Indy,  my  friend  yon  may  trtut.  snd  be  '11  pi 

Tour  Mrranl,  protector,  and  guide. 

Air. 

OentSe  maid,  ab  I  why  nipaet  me  t 

the* — tUD  reject  nie. 
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Ganst  thon  tnut,  and  I  deceive  thee  ? 
Art  thoa  sad,  and  shall  I  grieve  thee ) 
Gentle  maid,  ah  1  why  suspect  me  1 
Let  me  serve  thee — ^then  reject  me. 


Don,  Louiia, 

Isaac.      .     . 

Don  Car, 

Don.  Louisa. 
Isaac. .  ,  , 
Don  Car, 


Trio. 

Never  mayst  thon  happy  be. 
If  in  aught  thou  'rt  fiUse  to  me. 
Never  may  he  happy  be. 
If  in  aught  he 's  fiilse  to  thee. 
Never  may  I  happy  be. 
If  in  aught  I  'm  &lse  to  thee. 
Never  mayst  thou,  &c. 
Never  may  he,  &c   * 
Never  may  I,  &c 


[ExeunL 


ACT   II. 
Scene  I. — A  Library  in  Don  Jerome  s  House. 

Enter  Don  Jerome  and  Isaac. 

Don  Jer.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  run  away  from  her  father !  has  she 
given  him  the  slip  ?    Ha !  ha !  ha !  poor  Don  Guzman ! 

Isaac.  Ay ;  and  I  am  to  conduct  her  to  Antonio ;  by  which 
means  you  see  I  shall  hamper  him  so  that  he  can  give  me  no 
disturbance  with  your  daughter-r— this  is  trap,  isn't  it?  a  nice 
stroke  of  cunning,  hey  ? 

Don  Jer.  Excellent  I  excellent !  yes,  yes,  cany  her  to  him, 
hamper  him  by  all  means,  ha !  ha !  ha !  poor  Don  Guzman ! 
an  old  fool !  imposed  on  by  a  girl ! 

Isaac.  Nay,  they  have  the  cunning  of  serpents,  that 's  the 
truth  on  't. 

Don  Jer,  Psha !  they  are  cunning  only  when  they  have 
fools  to  deal  with.  Wiij  don't  my  girl  play  me  such  a  trick 
— let  her  cunning  over-reach  my  caution,  I  say — hey,  little 
Isaac! 

Isaac.  True,  true ;  or  let  me  see  any  of  the  sex  make  a  fool 
of  me ! — No,  no,  egad !  little  Solomon  (as  my  aunt  used  to  call 
me)  understands  tricking  a  little  too  well. 

Don  Jer,  Ay,  but  such  a  driveller  as  Don  Guzman ! 

Isaac.  And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio ! 

Don  Jer.  True ;  never  were  seen  such  a  couple  of  credulous 
simpletons !  But  come,  'tis  time  you  should  see  my  daughter 
— ^you  must  carry  on  the  siege  by  yourself,  friend  Isaac. 

I8€uu;,  Sir,  you  11  introduce , 

Don  Jer.  No— I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath  not  tA  ^ib^  ^t 
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Mik  to  her  tili  slio  reuounfes  her  disobedience ;  win  her  to 
Ull.  ami  ebe  gains  A  father  ai)<l  a  husband  at  once. 

baae.  God.  I  eball  never  Im  able  to  deal  with  her  aione ; 
nothiDg  keeps  me  in  eucb  nwe  as  perfect  beauty — now  there 
is  Mmething  consohug  and  enoouraging  in  ugliness. 


■iiie  iBuc  ihe  njniph  ' 

BdI  facalth  and  good  humour  lo  nuikf  her  hi>  to 
If  aDaigfal,  I  don't  mind  Khnhti  ilFodn  or  ftl, 
And  *ii  fttt  or  four — wt  'II  dc'bi  qiuurel  foi  that! 
WhateVi  ber  coniptenati,  I  luv  I  don't  oue  ; 
ICbntro,  it  ii  lutiDg — man  plouing,  it  bit : 
And  tfanngh  in  her  bee  I  no  ditoplu  ihould  wc, 
Lai  her  (mile — aod  Mcfa  daU  it  *  dimple  lo  mi. 
LM  her  lock)  U  tlie  nddett  Ihil  nei  wi-n  nen, 
And  bar  c^m  may  b«  e'tm  asy  colour  but  gmn ; 
Fw  in  (7H,  thnuiih  h  Tvioui  ihe  lunn  and  hiu, 

Til  true  I  'd  diipenio  with  a  throne  on  her  back, 
And  white  toethj  1  own,  an  gi^ntccler  than  bbu^  j 
A  Utile  round  chin  loo  '■  a  benulj,  I  Vc  heud ; 
Bui  I  onlj  detin  ihe  mayn't  hsTe  a  board. 

Don  Jer.  You  will  change  your  note,  my  friend,  whenyouVe 
eeen  Louisa. 

Jiaac.  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  honour  of  your  alliance 

•  Don  Jer.  Ay.  but  her  beauty  will  affectyou — she  is,  though 
1  aay  it,  who  am  her  father,  a  very  prodigy.  There  you 
will-  see  features  with  an  eye  like  mine — yes,  i'  faiih,  there 
ia  a  kmd  of  wicked  epaxkling — something  of  a  relish  bright- 
nMt,  that  shows  her  to  be  my  own. 

Uaae.  Pretty  rogue ! 

Don  Jer.  Then,  when  she  smiles,  you  11  see  a  little  dimple 
in  one  cheek  only ;  a  beauty  it  ta  certainly,  yet  you  shall  not 
aay  which  is  prettiest,  the  obeek  with  the  (Umple,  or  the  cheek 
without 

iMae.  Pretty  rogue ! 

Don  Jer.  Then  the  rosea  on  those  cheeks  are  shaded  with 
a  sort  of  velvet  down,  that  gives  a  delicacy  to  tlie  glow  of 
health. 

Iiaat.  Pretty  rogue ! 

Don  Jer.  Her  skin  pure  dimity,  vet  ntore&ir,  being  spangled 
iters  ud  then  with  a  galden  freuUa. 
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Isaac.  Charming  pretty  rogoe !  pray  how  is  the  tone  of  her 
voice  ? 

Don  Jer,  Bemarkably  pleaeing— 4>ut  if  you  could  prevsil  on 
her  to  sing,  you  would  he  enchimted — she  is  a  nightiiigBle— 
a  Virgiuia  nightingale!  But  come,  come;  her  maid  shall 
conduct  you  to  her  antechamher. 

Isaac.  Well,  egad,  1 11  pluck  up  resolution,  and  meet  her 
frowns  intrepidly. 

Don  Jer.  Ay !  woo  her  briskly — win  her,  and  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  address,  my  little  Solomon. 

Isaac.  But  hold — I  expect  my  friend  Carlos  to  call  on  me 
here.     If  he  comes,  will  you  send  him  to  me  ? 

Don  Jer.  I  will.  Lauretta ! — [CaU».}~^ome — she  11  show 
you  to  the  room.  What !  do  you  droop  ?  here  's  a  mourofol 
face  to  make  love  with !  [Eammt, 

Scene  II. — Donna  Louisa's  Dremng  Boom, 
Enter  Isaac  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Sir,  my  mistress  will  wait  on  you  presently. 

[Goes  to  the  door. 

Isaac.  When  she  *s  at  leisure — don't  huny  her. — [EaU 
Maid.] — I  wish  I  had  ever  practised  a  love-scene— I  doubt  I 
shall  make  a  poor  figure — I  couldn't  be  more  afraid  if  I  was 
going  before  the  Inquisition.  So,  the  door  opens — yes,  she  's 
coming — the  very  rustling  of  her  silk  has  a  disdainful  sound. 

Enter  Duenna,  dressed  as  Donna  Louisa. 

Now  dar'n't  I  look  round  for  the  soul  of  me — her  beauty  will 
certainly  strike  me  dumb  if  I  do.     I  wish  she  *d  speak  first. 

Duen.  Sir,  I  attend  your  pleasure. 

Isaac.  [Aside.]  So !  the  ice  is  broke,  and  a  pretty  civil  be- 
ginning too! — [Aloud.]  Hem!  madam — miss — I  *m  all  at- 
tention. 

Duen.  Nay,  sir,  'tis  I  who  should  listen,  and  you  propose. 

Isaac.  [Ande.]  Egad,  this  isn't  so  disdainful  neither — I  be- 
lieve I  may  venture  to  look.  No — I  dar'n*t--one  glance  of 
those  roguish  sparklers  would  fix  me  again. 

Duen.  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
sit  down. 

Isaac.  [Aside.]  So,  so ;  she  mollifies  apace — she  's  struck 
with  my  figure !  this  attitude  has  had  its  effect 

Duen.  Come,  sir,  here  's  a  chair. 
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Itaae.  Ifiulnm,  the  greatnaM  of  i-our  gooilness  overpowera 
««— thai  a  luily  80  lovely  abouitl  Jlij;!!  to  luru  lier  beauttsiua 
cyM  on  me  so.  \Sh«  taktt  hi*  hand,  fie  turtu  and  uea  her. 

Vum.  You  seam  surprised  at  mj  condesceiisioii. 

Itaac.  Why,  yes,  madam.  I  aui  n  little  surprineJ  ut  it. — 
[Jridf.]  Zouniis!  this  can  never  be  Louisu^alie  s  as  uld  as 
iny  mother! 

Duru.  But  former  prepoesessions  give  way  to  my  &ther'a 
comninnds. 

Itaac.  [Ajnde.]  Her  father!  Yea,  'tia  she  then. — Lord, 
LorI  ;  bow  btind  some  parents  are  1 

Duen.  SigDor  Isaac ! 

Iiiaac.  [Afidt.]  TnilT,  tbe  little  damsel  was  right — she  has 
mhomniatnmlj  air,  indeed!  ah!  "tia  well  my  affettiona  are 
fued  ou  her  fortune,  and  uot  her  person. 

Dwn.  Signer,  won't  you  Bit?  [She  eiU. 

Itaixe.  Pardon  me.  madam.  I  have  ecarce  reeoverevl  my 
■  utonisliment  at — your  condescension,  madam. — [Aside'^ 
She  hfts  the  devil's  own  dimples,  to  be  sure! 

Dum.  I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you  are  surprised  at  ray 
B&bility — I  own,  signer,  that  1  was  vastly  prepossessed  against 
you,  and,  being  teased  by  my  father,  I  did  give  some  encourage- 
ment to  Antonio ;  but  then,  sir,  you  were  described  to  me  as 
quite  a  different  person. 

Itaac.  Ay,  ana  ao  you  were  to  me,  upon  my  soul,  madam. 

Dncti.  But  when  I  saw  you  I  was  never  more  siruek  in  my 
life. 

Itaae.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  madam :  I  was  strui-k  all 
on  a  heap,  for  my  part. 

Dam.  Well,  sir,  I  see  onr  misapprehension  has  been  mu 
tnal — you  expected  to  find  me  haughty  and  averse,  and  I  was 
tftught  to  believe  you  a  httle  block,  snub-nosed  fellow,  wiiliout 
person,  manners,  or  address. 

ifooc.  Egad,  I  wish  she  had  answered  ber  picture  as  well! 
\Ai,id«. 

JDuMi.  But,  sir,  pnr  air  is  noble — something  so  liberal  in 
jroor  carriage,  with  so  penetrating  an  eye,  and  so  bewil/?hing 

•  smile! 

Itaac.  Egad,  now  I  look  at  her  again,  I  don't  think  she  is 

•  ■glj!  [A>ide. 
Omni.  So   little  like  a  Jew,  and  so  much  like  a  gentle- 
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Isaac,  Well,  certainly,  there  is  somethiDg  pleasing  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice.  [Asids, 

Duen,  Ton  will  pardon  this  breach  of  decorum  in  praising 
you  thus,  but  my  joy  at  being  so  agreeably  deceived  has  given 
me  such  a  flow  of  spirits ! 

hcMc.  Oh,  dear  lady,  may  I  thank  those  dear  lips  for  this 
goodness  ? — [Kisses  her.]  Why  she  has  a  pretty  sort  of  velvet 
down,  that 's  the  truth  on 't.  [Aside. 

Duen.  0  sir,  you  have  the  most  insinuating  manner,  but 
indeed  you  should  get  rid  of  that  odious  beard — one  might  as 
well  kiss  a  hedgehog. 

Isaac.  [Aside.]  Yes,  ma'am,  the  razor  wouldn't  be  amiss — 
for  either  of  us. — [Aloud.]     Could  you  favour  me  with  a  song? 

Duen.  Willingly,  sir,  though  I  am  rather  hoarse— ahem! 

[Begins  to  sing. 

Isaac.  [Aside.]  Very  like  a  Virginia  nightingale ! — [Aloud.] 
Ma'am,  I  perceive  you're  hoarse — I  beg  you  will  not  dis- 
tress  

Duen.  Oh,  not  in  the  least  distressed.     Noi^,  sir. 

Song. 

When  a  tender  nuiid 

Is  first  assayed 
By  some  admiring  swain, 

How  her  blushes  rise 

If  she  meet  his  eves. 
While  he  unfolds  his  pain  ! 
If  he  takes  her  hand,  she  trembles  quite  1 
Touch  her  lips,  and  she  swoons  outright  I 

While  a  pit-a-pat,  &c. 

Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 

But  in  time  appear 
Fewer  signs  of  fear ; 
,  The  youth  she  boldly  views  : 

If  her  hand  he  grasp. 
Or  her  bosom  clasp, 
No  mantling  blush  ensues  I 
Then  to  church  well  pleased  the  loTers  moTe 
While  her  smiles  her  contentment  proTe ; 
And  a-pit-a-pat,  &c. 
Her  heart  avows  her  love. 

Isaac.  Charming,  ma'am!  enchanting!  and,  truly,  your 
notes  put  me  in  mind  of  one  that  s  very  dear  to  me— a  lady, 
indeed,  whom  you  greatly  resemble ! 

Duen,  How !  is  there,  then,  another  so  dear  to  you  ? 
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K.  Oh.  no,  raa'aii.„  yoa  mistsitei  it  was  mj  mother  I 

B.  Conw,  sir,  I  bm  yoa  are  amazed  and  confounded  Kt 
idaacensiou.  and  know  not  what  to  eay. 
jr.  It  IS  very  truf,  indeed,  ma'am ;  but  it  is  a  judgment, 
ic  on  it  a*  a  jndgment  on  me,  for  delaying  to  urge  the 
nhen  you  '11  permit  me  to  complete  my  happineaa,  fo^ 
uotiug  Dou  Jerome  ?d(h  yom:  condeecension. 
itm.  Sir,  I  most  Inmkly  own  to  you,  that  I  can  never  be 
jDon  with  my  father's  eonseat. 
iMOf.  Good  lack!  bow  so? 

Dimt.  When  my  father,  in  hia  passion,  evfore  he  would 
nerer  s«e  tse  again  till  I  acquiesced  in  hit  will,  I  also  made 
a  row.  that  I  vtoaM  iievnr  tuke  ft  husliund  from  his  band ;  no- 
thing slmll  moke  rue  lirenk  that  oath  :  but.  if  you  have  spirit 
and  oontriTanoe  euough  to  cany  me  olT  vrithout  bis  know- 
ledRo,  I-mw-urs. 

Ihun.  Nay.  sir.  if  yon  hesitate 

Itaae.  [Atide.^  I' faith,  no  bad  whim  this! — If  I  take  her  at 
her  word,  I  shall  secure  her  fortune,  fuid  avoid  making  any 
settlement  in  return ;  thus  I  shall  not  only  client  the  lover, 
but  the  fiither  too.  Ob,  cunning  rogue,  Isfuic !  ay,  ay,  let 
this  little  brain  aluse !     Egad,  1 11  take  her  in  the  mind ! 

Dutn.  Well,  sir.  what  'a  your  determination? 

Jiaae.  Madam.  I  was  dumb  only  from  rapture — ^I  applaud 
your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close  with  jour  proposal ;  for  which 
thus  let  me,  on  this  lily  hand,  express  my  gratitudc. 

Duen.  Well,  sir,  you  must  get  my  father's  consent  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  garden.  But  by  no  means  inform  him  of  my 
kindness  to  you. 

Isaac.  No,  to  be  sure,  liiat  would  spoil  ail :  Imt,  trust  me, 
when  tricking  is  the  word — let  me  alone  for  a  piece  of  cunning ; 
this  very  day  you  shall  be  out  of  his  power. 

Duen.  Well.  1  leare  the  management  of  it  all  to  you ;  I 
perceive  plainly,  sir,  that  you  are  not  one  that  can  be  easily 
outwitted, 

Isaac.  Egad,  you  're  right,  madam — you  're  right,  i'  faith. 

R»-enUr  Maid. 
Maid.  Here 's  a  gentleman  at  die  door,  who  begs  permissioQ 
to  speak  with  Signer  Isaac 
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Isaac,  A  friend  of  mine,  ma*am,  and  a  trusty  friend — ^let 
him  come  in — [Exit  Maid.]  He  is  one  to  be  depended  on, 
ma'am. 

Enter  Don  Oablos. 

So,  coz.  [Talk$  apart  with  Don  Gablos. 

Don  Car.  I  have  left  Donna  Clara  at  jour  lodgings,  but  can 
nowhere  find  Antonio. 

Isaac,  Well,  I  will  search  him  out  myself.  Carlos,  you 
rogue,  I  thrive,  I  prosper ! 

Don  Car,  Where  is  your  mistress  ? 

Isacu;.  There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands. 

Don  Car.  Why,  she 's  damned  ugly ! 

Isaac.  Hush !  [Stops  his  moiUh. 

Duen.  What  is  your  friend  saying,  signer? 

Isaac.  Oh,  ma'am,  he  is  expressing  his  raptures  at  such 
charms  as  he  never  saw  before.     Eh,  Carlos  ? 

Don  Car.  Ay,  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  indeed  I 

Duen.  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentleman.  Well,  signer 
Isaac,  I  believe  we  had  better  part  for  the  present  Bemem- 
ber  our  plan. 

Isaac.  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  written  in  my  heart,  fixed  as  the 
image  of  those  divine  beauties.  Adieu,  idol  of  my  soul ! — ^yet 
once  more  permit  me [Kisses  her. 

Duen.  Sweet,  courteous  sir,  adieu ! 

Isaac.  Your  slave  eternally !  Come,  Carlos,  say  something 
civil  at  taking  leave. 

Don  Car.  V  faith,  Isaac,  she  is  the  hardest  woman  to  com* 
pliment  I  ever  saw ;  however,  1 11  try  something  I  had  studied 
ior  the  occasion. 

Song. 

Ah  !  sure  a  pair  was  never  sees 

So  juftlj  fonn'd  to  meet  by  nature  1 
The  youth  excelling  bo  in  mien, 
The  maid  in  ev*ry  gcaee  of  fMtiire. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 
When  kindred  beauties  each  diKoren  1 
For  sorely  she 
Was  made  for  thee, 
And  thou  to  bltss  this  lovely  creature  1 

So  mild  your  looks,  your  children  thenco 

Will  early  learn  the  task  of  duty — 
The  boys  with  all  their  fiither^s  seme, 

The  girls  with  all  their  mothflc^B  beant^  I 
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Oh.  hoir  bappy  In  inlicrlt 

At  Mi(«  (ucli  pttrt  uul  well  tpiiit  t 

TKui  while  jou  liie 

M»r  fortune  giiB 
Each  blcuing  equal  to  yonr  merit  I  [BxtiaU, 

ScKKE  III. — A  library  in  Don  Jerome's  Hoiu«, 
Dos  JEitoue  anit  Don  Furdinand  diseovered. 

Don  Jrr.  Object  to  Antonio !  I  have  saiil  it.  His  poverty, 
cui  you  acquit  him  of  that  ? 

Don  Fenl.  Sir,  I  ouii  he  is  not  over  rich :  but  he  is  of  as 
ancient  and  honoutahle  n  family  as  miy  in  1  he,  kingdom. 

Don  Jrr.  Yes,  I  know  the  beggars  are  a  very  ODcient  bmlly 
in  most  kingdoms ;  but  never  iu  greut  repute,  hoy. 

Don  Ferd.  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiable  qualilies. 

Doit  Jer.  But  he  is  poor  :  can  you  clear  him  of  that,  T  say? 
Is  he  not  ft  gay,  dissipated  rate,  who  has  sqn-iudcred  his 

Don  I'erd.  Sir,  lie  iiiberited  but  hltle;  aud  tliat,  his  gene- 
rous, more  than  his  profuseness.  has  stripped  him  of :  but  ho 
has  never  sullied  his  honour,  which,  witli  his  title,  has  out- 
lived his  means. 

Don  Jer.  Psha !  you  talk  like  a  blockhead  !  nubihiy.  with- 
out an  estate,  is  aa  ridiculous  as  gold  lace  on  a  fi'ie/e  coat. 

Don  Fard.  This  language,  sir,  would  better  heoouie  a  Dutch 
or  English  trader  than  a  Spaniard. 

Don  Jer.  Yea;  and  those  Dutch  and  English  tradei-s,  as 
you  call  them,  are  the  wiser  people.  Why.  booby,  in  England 
they  vere  formerly  as  nice,  aa  to  birth  and  family,  as  we  are : 
but  they  have  long  discovered  what  a  wonderful  purifier  gold 
is;  and  now,  no  one  there  regards  pedigree  in  any  thing  but 
a  horse.  Oh,  here  comes  Isaac !  I  hope  he  has  prospered  in 
his  suit. 

Don  Ferd.  Doubtless,  that  agreeable  figure  of  his  must 
have  helped  his  suit  surprisingly. 

Don  Jer.  How  now?  [DoH  Ferdinakd  unl^  asid« 

Enter  Isaac. 
Well,  my  friend,  have  you  softened  her? 

Itaac.  Oh.  yes  ;  I  have  softened  her. 

Don  Jer.  What,  does  she  come  to  ? 

baae.  Why,  truly,  she  was  kinder  than  I  e-xpected  to  find 

iw. 
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Don  Jer,  And  the  dear  little  angel  was  ciyil,  eh  ? 

Isaac.  Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  very  civil. 

DonJer.  I  *m  transpoited  to  hear  it !  Well,  and  you  were 
astonished  at  her  heauty,  hey  ? 

Isaac.  I  was  astonished,  indeed !     Pray,  how  old  is  miss  ? 

Don  Jet.  How  old !  let  me  see— eight  and  twelve— she  is 
twenty. 

Isaac.  Twenty? 

Don  Jer.  Ay,  to  a  month. 

Isa^ic,  Then,  upon  my  soul,  she  is  the  oldest-looking  girl  of 
her  age  in  Christendom  I 

Don  Jer.  Do  you  think  so  ?  But,  I  helieve,  you  will  not 
see  a  prettier  girl. 

Isa^c.  Here  and  there  one. 

Don  Jer.  Louisa  has  the  family  face. 

Isaac.  Yes,  egad,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  family  face, 
and  one  that  has  been  in  the  family  some  time  too.       [Aside. 

Don  Jer,  She  has  her  father's  eyes. 

Isaac.  Truly,  I  should  have  guessed  them  to  have  been  so ! 
If  she  had  her  mother's  spectacles,  I  believe  she  would  not 
see  the  worse.  [Aside. 

Don  Jer.  Her  aunt  Ursula s  nose,  and  her  grandmothers 
forehead,  to  a  hair. 

Isaac.  Ay,  Taith,  and  her  grandfather's  chin,  to  a  hair. 

[Aside. 

Don  Jer.  Well,  if  she  was  but  as  dutiful  as  she 's  handsome 
— and  hark  ye,  friend  Isaac,  she  is  none  of  your  made-up 
beauties — her  charms  are  of  the  lasting  kind. 

Isaac.  V  faith,  so  they  should — ^for  if  she  be  but  twenty  now, 
she  may  double  her  age  before  her  years  will  overtake  her  face. 

Don  Jer.  Why,  zounds.  Master  Isaac !  you  are  not  sneering, 
are  you  ? 

Isa^ic.  Why  now,  seriously,  Don  Jerome,  do  you  think  your 
daughter  handsome  ? 

Don  Jer.  By  this  light,  she  *8  as  handsome  a  girl  as  any  in 
Seville. 

Isaac.  Then,  by  these  eyes,  I  think  her  as  plain  a  woman 
as  ever  I  beheld. 

Don  Jer.  By  St.  lago !  you  must  be  blind. 

Isaac.  No,  no ;  'tis  you  are  partial. 

Don  Jer.  How !  have  I  neitner  sense  nor  taste  ?  If  a  fair 
skin,  fine  eyes,  teeth  of  ivory,  with  a  lovely  bloom,  and  a  deli- 
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cat*  shtps— if  thtsf.  with  a  Iteirenly  voice,  fln<i  a  world  of 
gnoe.  tn  not  cbnrnis.  I  know  not  trbat  _rmi  cull  benutifiil. 

Imme.  Ooftd  Iitft.  with  what  eyes  a  father  sees !  As  I  have 
life,  »be  i*  tl>*  veiT  reTerso  of  all  this  :  la  for  the  dimity  ekin 
Tva  told  me  of.  I  tiwna  'tis  a.  thorough  nankeeii  as  ever  I  saw ! 
)br  bar  tjm,  Ibeir  utmost  merit  is  not  squinting — for  her 
With,  whnv  there  is  one  of  ivory,  its  neishlwur  is  pure  obony, 
UKk  tnA  trhilfi  alt^miUely.  just  like  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord. 
Tlwu.  as  to  her  sinpnp,  and  heavenly  voice — ^bj  this  band,  she 
hu  A  shnll,  oraeked  pipe,  thnt  sounds,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
child's  immpet, 

Don  Jit.  Why,  you  little  Hebre*  scoundrel,  do  you  mean 
to  insult  me?    Out  of  my  house,  I  say ! 

Pon  Ftrd.  [Coming /orwoTd.]  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter? 
Ihn  Jer.  \Vhy,  this  Israelite  here  has  the  impudence  to  »ay 
yonr  iMtr't  ngly. 

Tkm  Ferd.  He  must  he  eilhcr  blind  or  insolent. 
/mm.  So,  I  find  they  are  all  in  a  etoiy.    Egad,  I  believe  I 
iatn  gone  too  far !  [Aside. 

Don  Ftrd.  Sure,  sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  it  can't 
be  wj  lister  whom  he  has  seen. 

Don  Jtr.  'Sdeath !  yon  are  as  great  a  fool  as  he !  What 
mistake  can  there  be  ?  Did  not  T  lock  up  Louisa,  and  haven't 
I  the  key  in  my  own  pocket?  and  didn't  her  maid  show  him 
into  the  dressing-room?  and  yet  you  talk  of  a  mistake  !  No, 
Ae  Portagnese  meant  to  insult  me — and,  but  tliat  this  roof 
pfotects  him,  old  as  I  am,  this  sword  should  do  me  justice. 

iioM.  I  most  get  off  as  well  as  1  can — her  fortune  is  not 
the  lets  haudiome  [Aaide 

Duet. 
Jiaae.      Baliafa  m^  good  lir,  I  nt'a  meant  to  otTond ; 
Kj  mirtmi  I  lore,  and  I  nlae  my  fmnd  : 
T»  wb  W  ud  wed  bar  i(  rtilt  m7  reqanl, 
for  better  for  worse— «id  I  iweBT  I  don't  jset. 
j)^  Jtf.  lo"4«_'  J™  'd  Iwl  not  proToke  me,  IH7  isge  it  so  high  ! 
TtMt.      8«M  H™  felt,  I  lieieech  yon,  hi*  rsge  ii  so  high  ! 
Qtod  ur.  jou  're  too  hot,  ud  Ihii  place  I  must  fly. 
^jm/^TMViakweuid&ntiaiid  thitphuseyon'd  beslfly. 
haae.  D««  Jerome,  come  now,  let  us  lay  aside  all  joking, 
tndbeeeriow. 
HmJ^n-  How? 
jyoM  Ht!  l»l  *»'    m  be  hanged  if  yon  haven't  taken 
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Don  Jer.  Yoa  meant  it  so,  did  not  you? 

Isaac,  0  mercy,  no !  a  joke — -just  to  try  how  angry  it  would 
make  you, 

Don  Jer.  Was  that  all,  i'feith?  I  didn't  know  you  had 
been  such  a  wag.  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  By  St.  lago !  you  made  me 
Tery  angry,  though.    Well,  and  you  do  think  Louisa  handsome  ? 

Isaac,  Handsome !     Venus  de  Medicis  was  a  sibyl  to  her. 

Don  Jer.  Give  me  your  hand,  you  little  jocose  rogue! 
Egad,  I  thought  we  had  been  all  off. 

Don  Ferd.  So !  I  was  in  hopes  this  would  have  been  a 
quarrel ;  but  I  find  the  Jew  is  too  cunning.  [Aside. 

Don  Jer.  Ay,  this  gust  of  passion  has  made  me  diy — I  am 
seldom  ruffled.  Order  some  wine  in  the  next  room — ^let  us 
drink  the  poor  girl's  health.  Poor  Louisa!  ugly,  eh!  ha! 
ha !  ha !  'twas  a  very  good  joke,  indeed ! 

Isadc.  And  a  very  true  one,  for  all  that.  [Aside, 

Don  Jer.  And,  Ferdinand,  I  insist  upon  your  drinking 
success  to  my  friend. 

Don  Ferd.  Sir,  I  will  drink  success  to  my  friend  with  all 
my  heart 

Don  Jer.  Come,  little  Solomon,  if  any  sparks  of  anger  had 
remained,  this  would  be  the  only  way  to  quench  them 

Trio 

A  bumper  of  good  liquor 
Will  end  a  contest  quicker 
Than  joBtice,  jadge,  or  vicar ; 

So  fill  a  cheerful  glau, 

And  let  good  humour  past. 

But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel. 
Why,  fooner  drain  the  barrel 
Thau  be  the  hateful  fellow 
That  '•  crabbed  when  be  ^l  nellow. 

A  bumper,  A«.  [Exeunt 

SCENB  IV. — ^ISAA0*8  L(M{^n^<. 

Enter  Donna  Louisa. 

Don.  Louisa.  Was  eyer  truant  daughter  so  whimsically  cir- 
cumstanced as  I  am  ?  I  have  sent  my  intended  husband  to 
look  after  my  lover-^the  man  of  mj  father's  choice  is  gone  to 
bring  me  the  man  of  my  own :  but  how  dispiriting  is  this 
interval  of  expectation ! 
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SONQ 
Tint  hai,  0  Time,  diicoipr, 

Wilb  wings  finl  table  ihcc  morel 
Ah '  lun  il  vu  Mnw  loTrr 

Who  ne'er  hid  Iffthidoiel 

Far  nho  ihit  aim  did  prore 
The  putgi  •rhich  abteucc  brjngt, 

Tbongh  but  one  duf 

Be  war  bw.j, 
CiHild  pictnre  thep  with  wingiT 
What  Uard.  fa. 

Enter  Dos  CABTi)3. 
So,  friend,  is  Antonio  found? 

Don  Car.  I  could  not  meet  wilfa  him,  lady ;  but  I  doubt 
not  my  friend  Isonc  will  be  here  witli  him  presently. 

D«i.  LoiiUa.  Oh,  sliamel  you  have  used  no  diligence.  la 
this  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  who  has  tnisled  herself  lo  your 
proteotioQ  ? 

/'(Jit  Cur.  Indeed,  mndatn.  I  have  not  been  remiss. 

Dnn.  LoiiUa.  Well,  well ;  but  if  either  of  you  hud  known 
hon  each  moment  of  delay  weighs  upon  the  heart  of  her  who 
loTes,  and  waits  the  object  of  her  love,  oh,  ye  would  not  then 
have  trifled  thus ! 

Don  Car.  Alas,  I  know  it  well  1 

Don.  Louisa.  Were  you  ever  in  love,  tlien  ? 

DonCur.  I  WBB.lady;  but, while Ihavelife, will  never beagain. 

Don,  Louisa.  Was  your  mistress  so  cruel? 

Don  Car.  If  she  had  always  been  so,  I  should  have  been 
happier. 

Sos.». 

Oh,  hud  tnif  lore  ne'er  tmiled  on  me, 
I  ne'er  hid  known  iDch  ungutth ; 
" w  Uw,  h.  '   ■ 

Wjtain, 

Bnatfae  on  s  Snme  half  periih'd  ; 
And  then,  with  cold  and  Gx'd  diidHin, 

To  kill  the  hope  ihe  chcriib'd. 
Hot  wane  hii  bte,  who  on  a  wreck. 

That  droTc  u  wind]  did  blow  it, 
Silent  had  left  the  ihalter'd  deck, 

To  find  ■  gimie  below  it. 
Then  land  wm  cried— no  more  neign'd. 

He  glow'd  with  joy  to  bear  it  i 
Not  woTM  bia  bte,  hia  woe,  to  find 

Tha  wreck  msM  liok  cm  tmz  it  I 
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Don  Louisa.  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  coming  mth 
Antonio !     1 11  retire  for  a  moment  to  sm;prise  him.       [Eofit 

Enter  Isaac  aiid  Don  Antonio. 

Don  Ant,  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be  mistaken, ' 
Clara  d'AImanza  in  love  with  me,  and  eniploy  you  to  bring  me 
to  meet  her !     It  is  impossible ! 

Isaac.  That  you  shall  see  in  an  instant  Carlos,  where  is 
the  lady? — [Don  Carlos  points  to  the  door,]  In  the  next 
room,  is  she  ? 

Don  Ant.  Nay,  if  that  lady  is  really  here,  she  certainly 
wants  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  dear"  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
long  been  her  lover. 

Isaac.  Psha!  I  tell  you  'tis  no  such  thing — ^you  are  the 
man  she  wants,  and  nobody  but  you.  Here 's  ado  to  persuade 
you  to  take  a  pretty  girl  that  *8  dying  for  you  ! 

Dan  Ant.  But  I  have  no  afifection  for  this  lady. 

Isaac.  And  you  have  for  Louisa,  hey?  But  take  my  word 
for  it,  Antonio,  you  have  no  chance  there— so  you  may  as  well 
secure  the  good  that  offers  itself  to  you. 

Don  Ant.  And  could  you  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience  to 
supplant  your  friend  ? 

Isaac.  Pish !  Conscience  has  no  more  to  do  with  gallantry 
than  it  has  with  politics.  Why,  you  are  no  honest  fellow  if 
love  can't  make  a  rogue  of  you — so  come,  do  go  in  and  speak 
to  her,  at  least 

Don  Ant.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Isaac.  [Opens  the  door.]  There — there  she  is — ^yonder  by 
the  window — get  in,  do. — [Pushes  him  in,  and  half  shuts  the 
door.]  Now,  Carlos,  now  I  shall  hamper  him,  I  warrant ! 
Stay,  1 11  peep  how  they  go  on.  Egad,  he  looks  confoundedly 
posed !  Now  she 's  coaxing  him.  See,  Carlos,  he  begins  to 
come  to— ay,  ay,  he  11  soon  forget  his  conscience. 

Don  Car.  Look — ^now  they  are  both  laughing ! 

Isaac.  Ay,  so  they  are — ^yes,  yes,  they  are  laughing  at  that 
dear  friend  he  talked  of — ay,  poor  devil,  they  have  outwitted  him 

Don  Car.  Now  he  's  kissing  her  hand. 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes,  'faith,  they  're  agreed — ^he  's  caught,  he 's 
entangled.  My  dear  Carlos,  we  have  brought  it  about.  Oh, 
this  little  cunning  head !     I  'm  a  Machiavel — a  very  Machiavel ! 

Don  Car.  1  hear  somebody  inquiring  for  you — 1 11  see  who 
it  is.  [Exit. 
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Rc-eitter  Don  Aktobio  and  DoKNA  LoGlBA. 

Don  Anc.  Well,  nij  good  frieud,  this  lady  haa  so  entirely 
convuiced  mo  of  the  certainty  of  your  success  at  Don  Jerome's, 
Uiat  1  DOW  Kisign  my  pretenBitina  there. 

Itaae.  Vou  uever  did  a  wiser  tiling,  believe  me ;  and.  as  for 
deceiving  jour  friend,  that  'e  nothing  at  all— tricking  is  nil  fiair 
in  lore,  isn  t  it,  ma'am?' 

Don.  Louisa.  Certainly,  sir :  and  I  am.  ptuticuliu'ly  glad  to 
find  you  oro  of  that  opinion. 

laaac.  O  lud  I  yes,  ma'am — let  any  one  outwit  me  that  can, 
I  Bay  I  But  here,  let  me  join  your  hands.  There,  you  lucky 
mguc  !  I  wish  you  happily  married,  from  tLe  bottnm  of  my  aool ! 

Don.  Louisa.  And  I  am  sure,  if  jou  wish  it,  no  one  else 
should  prevent  it. 

Isaac.  Now.  Antonio,  we  are  riv^  no  more ;  so  let  us  be 
friends,  will  you  ? 

Don  Ant.   With  all  my  heart,  Isofli-. 

Iniac.  It  is  not  every  man,  let  me  tell  you.  that  would  haye 
taken  such  pains,  or  beeu  so  generous  to  a  rivRl. 

Don  Ant.  No,  'faith,  I  don't  believe  there  's  another  beside 
yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Itaac.  Well,  but  you  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  other 

UdT? 

Don  Ant.  That  I  do,  most  sincerely. 

Itaac.  I  doubt  you  have  a  little  hankering  there  still. 

Don  Ant.  None  in  the  least,  upon  my  soul. 

Itaae.  I  mean  after  her  fortune. 

Don  Ant.  No,  believe  mo.  You  are  heartily  welcome  to 
ersry  tlung  she  has. 

Iiaae.  Well,  i'  faith,  you  have  the  bast  of  the  bargain,  as  to 
,  beauty,  twenty  to  one.     Now  1 11  tell  you  a  secret— I  am  to 
'  cany  off  Louisa  tltis  very  evening. 
^      Don.  Louita.  Indeed  ! 

Itaac.  Yes,  she  has  sworn  not  to  take  a  husband  fi-om  her 
father's  hand — so  I  've  persuaded  him  to  trust  her  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  garden,  utd  then  we  shall  give  him  the  slip. 

Don.  Louisa.  And  is  Don  Jerome  to  know  nothing  of  this  ? 

Jtaoe.  0  Lud.  no  1  there  lies  the  jest.  Don't  you  ^ee  that, 
by  this  Btep,  I  over-reach  him?     I  shall  be  entitled  to  the 

f'rl's  fortune,  without  eettliag  a  ducat  on  her.     Ha!  ha!  ha  I 
"jB  a,  cunning  dog,  an't  1 7  a  sly  little  villain,  eb  ? 
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Don  Ant,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  you  are  indeed ! 

Isaac.  Roguish,  youll  say,  but  keen,  hey?    devilish  keen? 

Don  Ant  So  you  are  indeed — keen — very  keen. 

Isaac.  And  what  a  laugh  we  shall  have  at  Don  Jerome's 
when  the  truth  comes  out!  hey? 

Don.  Louisa.  Yes,  1 11  answer  for  it,  we  shall  have  a  good 
laugh  when  the  truth  cornea  out    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Be-enter  Don  Carlos. 

Don  Car.  Here  are  the  dancers  come  to  practise  the  &n 
dango  you  intended  to  have  honoured  Donna  Louisa  with. 

l8€Mc.  Oh,  I  shan't  want  them ;  but,  as  I  must  pay  th^n, 
1 11  see  a  caper  for  my  money.    Will  you  excuse  me  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  Willingly. 

Isaac.  Here 's  my  &iend,  whom  you  may  command  for  any 
service.  Madam,  your  most  obedient — ^Antonio,  I  wish  you 
all  happiness. — [Aside.]  Oh,  the  easy  blockhead  I  what  a  tool 
I  have  made  of  him ! — ^This  was  a  masterpiece !  [Earit. 

Don.  Louisa.  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  guard  again,  and  con- 
vey me  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  ? 

Don  Ant.  Why,  Louisa — ^why  should  you  go  there  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  I  have  my  reasons,  and  you  must  not  be  seen 
to  go  with  me;  I  shall  write  from  thence  to  my  father; 
perhaps,  when  he  finds  what  he  has  driven  me  to,  he  may 
relent. 

Don  Ant.  I  have  no  hope  from  him.  0  Louisa !  in  these 
arms  should  be  your  sanctuary. 

Don.  Louisa.  Be  patient  but  for  a  little  while — my  &ther 
cannot  force  me  from  thence.  But  let  me  see  you  there  before 
evening,  and  I  will  explain  myself. 

Don  Ant.  I  shall  obey. 

Don.  Louisa.  Come,  friend.  Antonio,  Carlos  has  been  a 
lover  himself. 

Don  Ant.  Then  he  knows  the  value  of  his  trust 

Don  Car.  You  shall  not  find  me  unfaithful. 

Tmo. 

Soft  pity  nerer  leavei  the  gentle  breast 

Where  love  has  been  recetred  a  welcome  guest ; 

As  wandering  saints  poor  hnts  have  sacred  made, 

He  hallows  every  heart  he  once  has  sway'd. 

And,  when  his  presence  we  no  longer  share, 

Stfll  lesTos  compMsion  at  a  relic  tliere.  ^R«wi»X 


BH^^^^^^I 

MO 

TBB   DtJISWA.                                  [act  tH- 

ACT  in. 

SoKSE  1.—A  Llbranj  in  Dos  Jkhome's  House. 
EiUt  Dos  Jekome  and  Servant. 

X)on  Jer.  Why,  I  never  wels  bo  (iraazed  in  my  life !  Louisa 
gone  off  with  Isaac  Meixloca!  ^Miatl  steal  aivny  wiih  the 
vory  man  tcbom  I  wauWil  lier  to  many — elope  irith  her  oivn 
huaband,  as  it  nere — it  is  impossible  ! 

Scr.  Her  maid  saya,  sir,  they  had  your  leave  to  walk  in  tha 
garden  while  you  were  abroad.  The  door  liy  the  shrubbery 
WM  fouiid  open,  aud  tliey  have  not  been  heard  of  since.    [Ejit. 

DonJtr.  Well,  it  is  the  moatunaccmmtiibleaffaii'!  'sdeaih  1 
there  is  certainly  some  inferaal  mystery  in  it  I  can't  compre- 
hend! 

Enter  Seco.sd  Skrtant,  vith  a  leitm: 

Sfr.  Here  is  a  leHor,  sir,  from  Signor  laanc.  [Ei-it. 

Dun  Jer.  So,  so,  ihis  will  explain — ay,  Isaac  Mendoza — lot 
me  000  [Heads. 

DearatSir, 

You  mutt,  dovhtleu.  bt  tnutk  mirprwd  at  my  flight  icilk  your 
dmighttr! — yee,  'faith,  aud  well  I  may — I  Ittid  the  happiness 
to  gain  her  heart  at  ourfint  interview. — The  devil  you  had ! — 
But,  the  having  unfortunately  made  a  vow  not  to  receive  a  hiu- 
handjrom  your  hands,  I  wot  obliged  to  comply  icilh  her  iihim  I 
— So,  sol — We  thall  tkortly  throw  ourselves  at  your  feet,  and 
I  hope  you  tcill  have  a  blessing  ready /or  one.  who  ivill  then  Le 
your  toft-in-law,  Isaac  Mendoza. 

A  whim,  hey  ?  Why,  the  devil 's  in  the  girl,  I  think !  This 
morning,  she  would  die  sooner  than  have  him.  and  before 
evening  she  runs  away  with  him !  Well,  well,  my  will 's 
accomplished ^lot  the  motive  be  what  it  will — and  the  Por- 
tuguese, sure,  vfill  never  deny  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the  article. 

lie-enter  Sebvast.  iritk  another  letter. 

Ser.  Sir,  here  's  a  man  below,  who  says  he  brought  this 

from  my  young  lady.  Donna  Louisa.  [Ejrit. 

'Don  Jer.  How  !    yes,  it  'b   my  daughter's  liand,  indeed  ! 

Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  both  to  write ;  well, 

let's  see  what  she  says [Reads. 

My  dearest  Father, 
Bow  thall  I  entreat  your  pardon  for  the  rash  step  I  havt 
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taken— how  confess  the  motive  f — Pish!  hasn't  Isaac  just  told 
me  tlie  motive  ? — one  would  think  they  weren't  together  when 
they  wrote. — If  I  have  a  spirit  too  resentful  of  ill  usage,  I  have 
also  a  heart  as  easily  affected  by  kindness, — So,  so,  here  the 
whole  matter  comes  out ;  her  resentment  for  Antonio's  ill 
usage  has  made  her  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness — ^yes,  yes,  it 
is  all  plain  enough.  Well . — I  am  not  married  yet,  though  with 
a  man,  I  am  convinced,  adores  me. — Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  Isaac 
is  very  fond  of  her. — But  I  shaU  anxiously  expect  your  answer, 
in  which,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  your  consent, 
you  will  make  completely  happy  your  ever  affectionate  daughter, 

Louisa. 
My  consent !  to  be  sure  she  shall  have  it !     Egad,  I  was  never 
better  pleased — I  have  fulfilled  my  resolution — I  knew  I 
should.     Oh,  there  's  nothing  like  obstinacy !    Lewis !   [Calls 

He-enter  Sebvant. 

Let  the  man,  who  brought  the  last  letter,  wait ;  and  get  me  a 
pen  and  ink  below. — [Exit  Servant.]  I  am  impatient  to  set 
poor  Louisa's  heart  at  rest.    Holloa!  Lewis!  Sancho!  [Calls. 

I 

Enter  Servants. 

See  that  there  be  a  noble  supper  provided  in  the  saloon  to- 
night; sene  up  my  best  wines,  and  let  me  have  music,  d'ye 
hear? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

Von  Jer.  And  order  all  my  doors  to  be  thrown  open; 
admit  all  guests,  with  masks  or  without  masks. — [Exeunt 
Servants.]  I'  faith,  we  11  have  a  night  of  it !  and  1 11  lot 
them  see  how  merry  an  old  man  can  be. 

SoNa. 

Oh,  the  days  when  I  wof  jonng,  ' 

When  I  laugh'd  in  fortune's  spite; 
Talk'd  of  love  the  whole  day  long, 

And  with  nectar  crown'd  the  night ! 
Then  it  was,  old  fiither  Care, 

Little  reck'd  I  of  thy  frown ; 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  bear. 

And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

< 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  in  a  well. 

Why,  I  vow  I  ne'er  could 
Let  the  water-drinkers  tell, 
*"  There  it  always  lay  for  BMj 


For  irhtti  tparklinp  winp  went  nmoil, 

Kmr  nw  I  falarbmd'i  nuuk  ; 
BiU  itlll  boDHt  Itulh  I  fouDd 

In  tbs  bottom  of  cadi  fluk. 

Vme.  at  Unglh  my  vi^r'i  Aown, 

I  liiT«  yeui  to  bring  itxaj ; 
Fn>  the  luck*  tbBl  naw  I  own, 

And  the  feu  I  hs<e  are  gnj, 
Tet,  old  JcroDif,  thon  mnYrt  bOBil, 

Whilf  ihj-  inirita  do  not  tin; 
Sdll  beneath  tby  tfte't  ItoiI 

Gtoni  a  ipaik  orjoalbliil  fire.  [-£nc 

'  Scene  U.—The  New  Puizza. 
Enter  Don  Fehdisasd  and  Lopez. 

Don  Ftrd.  What,  could  you  gether  no  tidings  of  her?  aor 
goess  ^rhere  she  vaa  goue?     0  Ckra!  Clara! 

Lop.  In  truth,  air,  I  could  not.  That  she  was  mn  awny 
from  her  ffllher,  ivns  iu  evcrrboiJy'a  mouth ;  nnd  that  Don 
Qumuui  wu  in  pursuit  of  her,  was  also  a  very  common  repprf . 
Where  she  waa  gone,  or  ^hat  vaa  become  of  ber,  no  one  could 
tftke  upon  them  U  say. 

Don  Ferd.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  you  blockhead !  she  can't  be 
oat  of  Seville. 

Lop.  So  I  said  to  myaelf.  air.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  j-ou  block- 
head,  says  I,  she  can't  be  out  of  Seville.  Then  some  said, 
she  had  hanged  herself  for  love ;  and  others  have  it.  Don  An- 
.tonio  had  carried  her  off. 

XhM  Ferd.  Tis  fake,  scoundrel !  no  one  said  that. 

Lop.  Then  I  misunderstood  them,  sir. 

Don  Ferd.  Go,  fool,  get  home  !  and  never  let  me  see  you 
■gun  till  you  bring  rae  news  of  her.— |[£arit  Lopez.]  Oh, 
how  mj  fondness  for  this  nngTat«ful  girl  has  hurt  my  dis- 
position. 

Etaerlauii. 

lioae.  3d.  I  hsTe-her  safe,  and  have  only  to  find  a  priest 
to  marry  us.     Antonio  now  TMiy  many  Clara,  or  not,  if  he 

Don  Ferd.  What  I  what  waa  that  you  ewd  of  Clara  V 
haac.  Oh,  Ferdinand!  my  brother-in-law  that  shall  be, 
rto  thought  of  meeting  Tou? 
Don  Fird.  But  what  of  Clara? 
Ttaae.  I' faith,  you  shall  hear.    This  morning,  aa  I  waa 
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coming  down,  I  met  a  pretty  damsel^  who  told  me  her  namo 
was  Clara  d'Almanza,  and  begged  my  protection. 

Don  Ferd,  How ! 

Isaac.  She  said  she  had  eloped  from  her  fiither,  Don 
Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  young  gentleman  in  Seville  was 
the  cause. 

Don  Ferd.  Oh,  Heavens !  did  she  confess  it? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes,  she  confessed  at  once.  But  then,  says 
she,  my  lover  is  not  informed  of  my  flight,  nor  suspects  my 
intention. 

Don  Ferd.  [^Aside.']  Dear  creature !  no  more  I  did  indeed ! 
Oh,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow ! — [AUmd.']  Well,  Isaac  ? 

Isaa^.  Why  then  she  entreated  me  to  find  him  out  for  her, 
and  bring  him  to  her. 

Don  Ferd.  Good  Heavens,  how  lucky!  Well,  come  along; 
let  *s  lose  no  time.  \P\iLling  him, 

Isaac.  Zooks !  where  are  we  to  go? 

Don  Ferd,  Why,  did  any  thing  more  pass  ? 

Isaac,  Any  thing  more !  yes ;  the  end  on 't  was,  that  I  was 
moved  with  her  speeches,  and  complied  with  her  desires. 

Don  Ferd.  Well,  and  where  is  she  ? 

Isaac.  Where  is  she!  why,  don't  I  tell  you?  I  complied 
with  her  request,  and  left  her  safe  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Don  Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  trifle  with  me ! — I  have  never  seen 
her. 

Isaac.  You !  0  Lud,  no !  how  the  devil  shoulcl  you  ?  Twas 
Antonio  she  wanted ;  and  with  Antonio  I  left  her. 

Don  Ferd.  [Aside,']  Hell  and  madness!— *[-4fetui.]  What, 
Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  man;  and  the  best  part  of  it  was, 
he  was  shy  of  taking  her  at  first  He  talked  a  good  deal  about 
honour,  and  conscience,  and  deceiving  some  dear  friend ;  but, 
Lord,  we  soon  overruled  that ! 

Don  Ferd.  You  did ! 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes,  presently. — Bufth  deceit!  says  he.— Pish! 
says  the  lady,  tricking  is  all  fair  in  love.  But  then,  my  friend, 
says  he. — Psha !  damn  your  fri«nd,  says  I.  So,  poor  wretch, 
he  has  no  chance. — No,  no ;  he  may  hang  himself  as  soon  as 
he  pleases. 

D(m  Ferd,  I  most  go,  or  I  shall  betray  myself.         [Aside. 

Isaac,  But  stay,  Ferdinand,  you  ha*n*t  beard  the  host  of  th# 
joke. 
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Don  Ftrd.  Curee  on  your  juke  I 

liaae.  Good  lai-k!  wliiit's  the  nialter  now'.'  1  thought  to 
lute  diverted  you. 

Von  Ftrd,  Bo  racked!  tortured  I  damnod: 

Isaac,  Why,  sure  you  are  not  the  poor  devil  of  a  lover,  ara 
you? — I'faitb,  as  sure  as  cnn  be,  he  is!  This  Ua  better  joke 
Ihui  t'  other.     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Don  Ftrd.  What!  do  you  laugh?  you  vile,  mischievous 
Mflet!— [CoUflrt  him.]  But  that  you're  beneath  my  auger, 
I  'd  tear  your  heart  out!  [Throats  himfrom  him. 

ItBoe.  0  mercy !  here 's  usage  for  a  hroiher-iii-law  I 

Dun  Ftrd.  But,  hark  ye,  rascal !  (ell  me  directly  where 
these  false  friends  are  gone,  or,  by  my  soul [Draws. 

Itaar.  For  Heaven's  sake,  now,  my  dear  brother- in-law, 
don't  be  in  s  rage !  I  11  recollect  as  well  as  I  can. 

Don  Ftrd.  Be  qiuck  thea ! 

Igftae.  I  will,  I  will ! — but  people 
liiivo  atrencherouB  memory  ;  now  m 
— it  takes  to  its  heels  at  sight  of  a  drawn 
i"  fjiiih :  and  I  could  as  soon  fight  as  lecoUect. 

Don  Ftrd.  Zounds!  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I 
you. 

Itaac.  No,  no,  I  know 
but  that  ill-looking  thing  t 

Don  Ferd.  What,  then,  you  won't  tell  me? 

lioae.  Yes,  yea,  I  will ;  1 11  teli  you  all,  upon  my 
but  why  need  you  listen,  sword  in  hand  1 

Don  Ferd.  Why,  there.— [Pu(»  up.]     Now. 

liOae.  Why,  then,  I  believe  they  are  gone  to— (ha 
friend  Carlos  told  me,  he  had  left  Donna  Clara — dt 
dinand,  keep  your  hands  off — at  the  convent  of  St.  Catha- 
rine. 

Don  Ferd.  St.  Catharine  ! 

Iiaac.  Yes ;  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come  to  her  there 

Don  Ferd.  Is  this  the  truth?     ' 

Iiaae.  It  is  indeed;  and  all  I  know,  as  I  hope  for  life  ! 

Don  Ferd.  Well,  coward,  take  your  life  I  'tis  that  false,  dia- 
honourable  Antonio,  who  shall  feel  my  vengeance, 

Itaac.  Ay,  ay,  kill  him;  cut  his  throat,  and  welcome. 

Don  Ferd.  But,  for  Clara!  infamy  on  her!  she  is  not 
irorth.my  resentment. 

Itaac.  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  brother-in-law.     I' faith,  X 


differ;  somp 
a  cowardly  memory 
sword,  it  does, 


,  my  dear  brother  in-law; 


,■  Per- 
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would  not  be  angry  about  her;   she  is  not  Tvorth  it,  in- 
deed. 

Don  Ferd,  Tis  false !  she  is  worth  the  enmity  of  princes ! 

Isaac.  True,  true,  so  she  ia;  and  I  pity  you  exceedingly 
for  having  lost  her. 

Don  Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  rascal !  how  durst  you  talk  of  pity- 
ing me  ? 

Isaac.  Oh,  dear  brother-in-law,  I  beg  pardon  !  I  don't  pity 
you  in  the  least,  upon  my  soul ! 

Don  Ferd.  Get  hence,  fool,  and  provoke  me  no  further ; 
nothing  but  your  insignificance  saves  you ! 

Isaac.  [Aside.]  I 'faith,  then,  my  insignificance  is  the  best 
friend  I  have. — [Aloud.]  I'm  going,  dear  Ferdinand. — 
[Aside.]  What  a  curst  hot-headed  bully  it  is  ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  III. — The  Garden  of  the  Convent  v 

Enter  Donna  Louisa  and  Donna  Giara. 

Don.  Louisa.  And  you  really  wish  my  brother  may  not  find 
you  out  ? 

Don.  Clara,  Why  else  have  I  concealed  myself  under  this 
disguise  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  Why,  perhaps,  because  the  dress  becomes 
you ;  for  you  certainly  don't  intend  to  be  a  nun  for  life. 

Don.  Clara.  If,  indeed,  Ferdinand  had  not  oflfended  me  so 
last  night 

Don.  Louisa.  Come,  come,  it  was  his  fear  of  losing  you 
made  him  so  rash. 

Don.  Clara.  Well,  you  may  think  me  cruel,  but  I  swear,  if 
he  were  here  this  instant,  I  believe  I  should  forgive  him. 

Song. 

By  him  we  loye  offended. 

How  aeon  our  anger  flies  ! 
One  day  apart,  'tis  ended; 

Behold  him,  and  it  dies. 

Last  night,  your  roying  brother. 

Enraged,  I  bode  depart; 
And  sure  his  rude  presumption 

Deserved  to  lose  my  heart 

Tet,  were  he  now  before  im. 

In  spite  of  injured  pride, 
I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon 

Before  my  tongue  could  chido, 


rm  tmtmik. 


[Aorr 


Dm.  LonUa.  I  protest,  Ckn.  I  sball  b«^n  to  tkuik  7100 
ere  Beriouslj  resolved  to  enler  on  your  probation. 

Dom.  Clara.  And,  sericnisif ,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
ehuBCter  of  a  nun  icould  not  become  me  best. 

Don.  LouUa.  Why.  to  be  sure,  the  character  of  a  nun  u 
S  very  becoming  one  at  a  masquerade :  bnt  no  pretty  Troman. 
in  her  senses,  ever  thought  of  taking  the  veil  for  above  a 

lU^t. 

Don.  Clara.  Yonder  I  see  your  Antonio  is  returned — I  shall 
only  interrnpt  you ;  ab,  Louisa,  with  nhat  happy  eegemes!) 
you  turn  ta  look  for  him  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Don  Antonio. 

Don  Ant.  Well,  my  Louisa,  any  news  since  I  left  you? 

Don.  houiaa.  None.  The  messenger  is  not  yet  returned 
from  my  father. 

Don  Ant.  Well.  I  confess,  I  do  not  perceive  ivhiit  we  are 
to  expect  from  him. 

Don.  Louisa.  I  sliall  be  easier,  however,  in  having  made 
the  trial :  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  Antonio  ;  but  there 
is  A  chilling  air  around  poverty,  ihat  often  kills  affection,  that 
ms  not  nursed  in  it.  If  we  would  make  love  our  household 
god,  we  had  best  secure  him  a  comforiable  roof. 

SoKG. — Don  Antonio. 


Th»u 
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To  nign  th«  partnet  of  a 
And  by  thon  lip>,  tbal  ipoke  ta  kind, 

And  by  thai  hand,  I'le  preu'd  la  miu?. 
To  be  Ihe  lord  of  wnllli  and  power. 

By  Heavcni,  I  would  not  part  with  thine  ) 


wbal  kingdi 
Of  thii  irae  heart  tbou  ahalt  be 
In  felling  thee,  a  monanh  I. 
Thui  nnconlnill'd,  in  nntaal  bliH, 
I  nch  in  lon'i  ezhaaitlMi  mint, 
Do  than  tnswh  ireunrai  from  B;  lipi. 
And  I'll  take  kiogdonu  baak  from  ik 
a  Utter. 


boy] 


Enttr  MaO),  vith 
Jjat.  Louita.  Mj  ftther's  taumr.  I  iappose. 
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Don  Ant,  My  dearest  Lonisa,  joa  may  be  assured  that  it 
contains  nothing  but  threats  and  reproaches. 

Don,  Louiio,  Let  us  see,  however. — [Reads.]  Deamt  daughr 
ter,  make  your  lover  happy ;  you  have  my  full  consent  to  marry 
at  your  whim  hat  chotm,  but  be  sutb  come  home  and  ttqp  mth 
your  affectionate  father, 

Don  Ant.  You  jest,  Louisa ! 

Don.  Louisa.  [Oivet  him  the  letter.]     Bead !  read  1 

Don  Ant.  Tis  so,  by  Heavens  !  Sure  there  must  be  some 
mistake  ;  but  that 's  none  of  our  business.*--Now,  Louisa,  you 
have  no  excuse  for  delay. 

Don.  Louisa.  Shall  we  not  then  return  and  thank  my  fa- 
ther? 

Don  Ant.  But  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
recall  his  word. — I  '11  fly  to  procure  one. 

Don.  Louisa.  Nay,  if  you  pert  with  me  again,  perhaps  you 
may  lose  me. 

Don  Ant.  Come  then — there  is  a  friar  of  a  neighbouring 
convent  is  my  friend ;  you  have  already  been  diverted  by  the 
manners  of  a  nunnery ;  let  us  see  whether  there  is  less  hypo- 
crisy among  the  holy  fathers. 

Don.  Louisa.  I'm  afraid  not,  Antonio — for  in  religion,  as 
in  friendship,  they  who  profess  most  are  ever  the  least  sincere. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Dokna  Clara. 

Don.  Clara.  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a  mutual  and 
confessed  affection  can  make  them,  while  I  am  left  in  solitude. 
Heigho  !  love  may  perhaps  excuse  the  rashness  of  an  elope- 
ment from  one  s  ^end,  but  I  am  sure  nothing  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  we  love  can  support  it.  Ha !  what  do  I 
see !  Ferdinand,  as  I  live,  how  oould  he  gain  admission  ?  By 
potent  gold,  I  suppose,  as  Antonio  did.  How  eager  and  dis 
turbed  he  seems  !     He  shall  not  know  me  as  yet. 

[Lett  dovm  her  veil 

Enter  Don  Febdikahi). 

Don  Ferd.  Yes,  those  were  certainly  they — ^my  information 
was  right.  [Going, 

Don.  Clara.  [Stops  him.]  Pray,  signer,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness here  ? 

Don  Ferd.  No  matter— no  matter !  Oh,  they  stop.— -[Leoiict 
Ota.]    Yes»  that  is  the  perfidious  Claxa  indeed ! 
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Don.  Clara.  So,  a  jealous  error — 1  'm  glad  to  aeo  him  so 
mored.  [Aiidt. 

Don  Ferd  Her  disguise  can't  cooceal  her — no,  no,  1  kuow 
her  U)0  well. 

Don.  Clara.  [Atide.]  Wonderful  discernment.' — [jlloud.] 
Bui.  signor 

Don  Ftni.  Bo  quid,  good  nan;  don't  t«a.se  me!  —  By 
Henvens,  she  leans  upon  his  arm,  hangs  fondly  on  it !  0 
woman,  woman ! 

T>on.  Clam.  But,  signor,  who  is  it  you  want? 

1*011  Ftni.  Not  you,  not  you,  so  pr'ythce  don't  tease  me. 
Yet  pray  stay — gentle  nun,  was  it  not  Donna  Clara  d'Almanza 
juEt  parted  from  you  ? 

J>oii.  Clara.  Clara  d'Almanza,  signor,  is  not  yet  out  of  the 
garden. 

Don  Ferd.  Ay.  ay.  I  knew  I  was  rifiht !  And  pray  is  not 
tliat  gentlemim.  now  iit  the  ptircli  M-ith  iifi",  Antonio  (i'Ercilla '.' 

Dmt.  Clara.  It  is  indeed,  signor, 

Don  Ferd.  So,  so ;  now  but  one  question  more-^-can  you 
inform  me  for  what  purpose  they  have  gone  away? 

Don.  Clara.  They  are  gone  to  be  married,  I  believe. 

Don  Ferd.  Very  well — enough.  Now  if  I  don't  mar  their 
vredding !  [Exit. 

Don.  Clara.  [Unveils.]  I  thought  jealousy  had  made  lovers 
quick-sighted,  but  it  has  made  mine  blind.  Louipa's  story 
accounts  to  me  for  this  error,  and  I  am  glad  (o  find  I  have 
power  enough  over  hira  to  make  him  so  unhappy.  But  why 
should  not  I  be  present  at  his  surprise  when  undeceived  ? 
When  he 's  through  the  porch,  1 11  follow  him ;  and,  perhaps, 
Louisa  shall  not  singly  be  a  bride. 


la  of  repenluit  iighi  1 
rncn  of  each  lonet  j  cell. 
Inured  to  hymm  and  Momv,  fare  jre  well  I 
For  happier  gcenet  I  fly  thi«  dukaomc  grove. 
To  iniBlj  a  pritOD,  but  a  tomb  to  love  I  [Exit 

ScEKE  IV.— A  Court  before  the  Priors. 
Enter  Isaac,  crouing  the  stage,  Doh  l\.v,tnsio  JoUovnng. 
Don  Am.  What,  my  friend  Isaac ! 

Isaac.  What,  Antonio !  wish  me  joy !     I  have  Louisa  Bafe 
Don  Ant.  Have  you?    I  tfish  you  joy  with  all  my  soul. 


^\ 


Isaac.  YcB^IflBCOiiielieretoprociireftpriesttonuuriTYi^ 

Don  AmL  So.  then,  ve  sre  both  on  the  same  emnd ;  1  urn 
come  to  look  tor  Father  PinL 

Isaac,  Hn!  I  am  ^jad  on  "t — but,  i*futh,  he  must  tnck  me 
first ;  my  love  is  waiting. 

Don  JmL  So  is  mine — ^I  left  her  in  the  porch. 

Isaac.  At,  bat  I  am  in  haste  to  go  back  to  Don  Jeromo 

Don  AnL  And  so  am  I  too. 

Isaac.  Well,  perhaps  hell  sare  time,  and  marry  us  lH>th 
together— or  lu  be  your  fieuher,  and  you  shall* bo  mino* 
Come  along — but  yon  *re  obliged  to  me  for  all  this. 

Don  Ant.  Yes,  yes.  |  Kovimi, 

Scene  V. — A  Boom'tn  the  Priory, 

Fatheb  Paul,  Fatheb  Francis,  Father  Auqustink,  iiml 

other  Fbiars,  discovered  at  a  table  drinkimj. 

Glee  and  Chorus. 

This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table, 

His  beams  are  rosy  wine : 
We,  phuets,  that  are  not  able 
Without  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abound  t 
Tou  11  soon  grow  bright 
With  borrow'd  light, 
And  shine  as  he  goes  round. 

Paul.  Brother  Francis,  toss  the  bottlo  about,  i\ml  j^lvo  mo 
your  toast. 

Fran.  Have  \ve  drunk  the  abbess  of  St  Umulino  ? 

Paul.  Tesi,  yes ;  she  was  the  lost. 

Fran.  Then  I  *11  give  you  the  bluo-eyod  nun  of  St,  Catha- 
rine's. 

Paul  With  all  my  heart. — [Drinks,]  Pray,  brolhnr  Augus- 
tine,  were  there  any  benefactions  loft  in  my  absonco  ? 

Aug.  Don  Juan  Corduba  has  left  a  hundred  ducats,  to  re- 
member him  in  our  masses. 

Paul.  Has  he  ?  let  them  be  paid  to  our  wino-morohant, 
and  we  11  remember  him  in  our  cups,  which  will  do  just  an 
well.    Any  thing  more  ? 

Aug.  Tes ;  Baptista,  tlie  rich  miser,  who  died  last  wonk, 
has  bequeathed  us  a  thousand  pistoles,  and  the  silver  lamp  ho 
used  in  his  own  chamber,  to  bum  before  the  imago  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Paul.  Twas  well  meant,  but  we  11  employ  his  money  better 


aU  TBX  DIFEHX*.  [AOT  nt 

— BapU^^'s  bounty  shall  light  the  tiriagf,  not  the  dead.  .  Sc 
Aulhouf  is  not  aSnii  to  be  loft  in  the  dark,  though  he  was.— 
[Knockiaq-]     See  nhu  'e  there. 

[Fathkh  Frajicis  gots  to  the  door  and  ojmnt  it. 
Enter  Porteb. 

Tori.  Hera  'a  one  without,  in  pressing  hasle  to  speak  with 
father  Paul. 

Fran.  Brother  Pniil  I 

[Father  Vavx.  eom^t  from  btkind  a  rurlaia,  tcilh  a  t/liiu 
of  wiru,  and  in  hii  hand  a  piece  of  cal;e. 

Paul.  Huret  how  durst  you.  fellow,  thus  iihrupUy  break  in 
Dpon  our  (lovotioQB  ? 

Port.  1  thought  they  were  finished. 

Paid.  No,  thej  were  not — were  they,  l»t>tlier  Francis? 

Fran.  Not  bj  a  bottle  e&ch. 

Paid.  But  neither  jou  nor  joiir  fellows  mark  how  the  houn 
go ;  no,  jou  mind  nothing  but  the  gratifying  of  your  appe- 
tites ;  ye  eat  and  swill,  and  sleep,  and  gQunnaudiae,  and  thriTe, 
while  wo  are  wasting  in  mortitiatliou. 

Pt>rt.  We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

Paul.  Tis  false,  ye  hare  more  appetites  than  hairs !  and 
TOur  flushed,  sleek,  and  pampered  appearance  is  the  disgrace 
of  our  order— out  on 't !  If  you  are  hungry,  can'i  you  bo  con- 
tent with  the  wholesome  rootd  of  the  earth?  and,  if  you  are 
iy,  isn't  there  the  ciystal  spring?— [Drixfci.]  Put  this 
t,in,y, — [GirM  the  glut']  and  show  me  where  I  'm  wanted. — 
[PoKTEEdroin*  the  jtiw.— Padl,  going,  turm.}  So,  you  would 
h«Te  dnmk  it,  if  there  had  been  any  left !  Ah,  glutton ! 
glntton !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.—Tht  Court  before  (A«  PWory. 
Enter  IsAio  and  Dok  Aktonio. 

leaae.  A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  same  father  Paul  !— 
He's  detained  at  vespers,  1  suppose,  poor  fellow. 

JJiM  Ant.  No,  here  he  comes. 

Eniar  Father  Paul. 
(jood  father  Paul,  I  crave  your  blessing. 

jfoae.  Yes,  good  father  Paul,  we  are  come  to  beg  a  favour. 

PauL  What  is  it,  pray  ? 

Xfoac.  To  marry  ua,  good  father  Panl ;  and  in  truth  tboa 
(j^  /«i  the  Tery  priest  of  Hymen. 
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Paul,  In  short,  I  may  be  called  so ;  for  I  deal  in  repent- 
ODce  and  mortification. 

Isaac,  No,  no,  thou  seemest  an  officer  of  Hymen,  because 
thy  presence  speaks  content  and  good  humour. 

Paul.  Alas!  my  appearance  is  deceitful.  Bloated  I  am» 
iudeed !  for  fasting  is  a  windy  recreation,  and  it  hath  swollen 
me  like  a  bladder. 

Don  Ant,  But  thou  haat  a  good  fresh  colour  in  thy  £eio6, 
father ;  rosy,  i'  faith ! 

Paul,  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  till  the  hue  of  my 
shame  is  as  fixed  as  their  vices. 

IsoMc,  Good  man ! 

Paul,  And  I  have  laboured  too,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  they 
continue  to  sin  under  my  very  nose. 

Isaac,  Efecks,  father^  I  should  have  guessed  as  much,  for 
your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to  the  blush  more  than  any  other 
part  of  your  face. 

Paul.  Go,  you're  a  wag ! 

Don  Ant.  But,  to  the  purpose,  father — ^wiU  you  officiate  for 
us? 

Paul.  To  join  young  people  thus  clandestinely  is  not  safe : 
and,  indeed,  I  have  in  my  heart  many  weighty  reasons  against 
it. 

Don  Ant.  And  I  have  in  my  hand  many  weighty  reasons 
for  it.  Isaac,  haven't  you  an  argument  or  two  in  our  ^eivour 
about  you  ? 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes  ;  here  is  a  most  unanswerable  puroe. 

Paul.  For  shame !  you  make  me  angry :  you  forget  who  I 
am,  and  when  importunate  people  have  forced  their  trash- 
ay,  into  this  pocket,  here— or  into  this — ^why,  then  the  sin 
was  theirs. — [They  put  money  into  his  pockets,^  Fie,  now  how 
you  distress  me !  I  would  return  it,  but  that  I  must  touch  it 
that  way,  and  so  wrong  my  oath. 

Don  Ant.  Now  then,  come  with  us. 

Isaac.  Ay,  now  give  us  our  title  to  joy  and  rapture. 

Paul.  Well,  when  your  hour  of  repentance  comes,  don't 
blame  me. 

Don  Ant.  [Aside,"]  No  bad  caution  to  my  friend  Isaac. — 
[Aloud,']  "Well,  well,  father,  do  you  do  your  part,  and  I  'U 
abide  the  consequence. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  will  I. 


Efitr  DoKHA  LoDisA,  runiiimj. 

Aim.  Louita,  O  Antoiiio,  Ferdiiuuid  is  &t  tbo  porch,  and 
imiiinDg  tornt. 

Itaae.  Wtio?  Don  Fordinaiid!  ha'e  not  iaquiring  for  nuv 
I  hope. 

/ten  ^nl.  Fear  not.  my  lore  ;  1 11  soon  pacify  him. 

Itaae.  Egad.  }oa  won't.  A-ntonio,  take  my  advice,  anil  ran 
away ;  thia  f'>rdiuitnd  is  iLe  most  unmerciful  dag.  and  has 
tha  cuncdcst  long  svord ! — and,  upon  my  fioul,  he  comes  on 
ptirwiBe  (0  cut  your  throat. 

Don  Alt.  Never  fear,  never  fear. 

Itaae.  Well,  you  muy  slay  if  you  vdll ;  but  1 11  get  soma 
«ne  to  toatry  me;  for,  by  St.  li^,  he  shall  nevet  meet  me 
again,  while  I  am  master  of  a  pair  of  heela. 

{Rutu  out. — DoNKA  Louisa  Ut»  ifoirn  her  vtU. 
Enttr  DoM  FEHDiNjun). 

Don  Feril.  So.  hir,  I  Imve  met  with  you  at  last. 

ih-H  AhI    \V..11,  -].-. 

7'..i,  /'.j.i.  F.,^- ,  T  r(.in.'liei:oiis  man!  mlienre  can  a  false, 
deceitful  soul,  like  )*ours,  borrow  confidence  to  look  so  steadily 
on  the  man  you  've  iujured  ? 

Don.  Ant.  Ferdinand,  you  are  too  warm  :  'tia  true  you  find 
me  on  the  point  of  wedding  one  I  loved  beyond  my  life  ;  but 
no  ailment  of  niitio  prevailed  on  her  to  elope^I  scorn  de- 
ceit, as  much  as  you.  By  heaven  I  knew  not  that  slie  had 
left  her  fether'a  till  I  saw  her ! 

Don  Ferd.  What  a  mean  excuse !  You  have  wronged  your 
friend,  then,  for  one,  whose  wanton  forwardness  auticipuicd 
your  treachery — of  this,  indeed,  your  Jew  pander  iufornieil 
me  ;  but  let  your  conduct  be  consistent,  and,  since  you  have 
dared  to  do  a  wrong,  follow  me,  and  show  you  have  a  spirit  to 

KTOVit. 

Don.  Loaua.  Antonio,  I  perceive  his  mistake — leave  him 
to  me. 

Paid.  Friend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt  the  union  of  two 
willing  hearts. 

Don  Ferd.  No,  meddling  priest!  the  hand  he  seeks  is 
mine. 

Paid.  If  BO,  1 11  proceed  no  further.  Lady,  did  you  ever 
promise  this  youth  your  haud  ? 

[To  DonNA  LoDiSA,  vho  shakes  her  head 


rx 
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Don  Ferd.  Clara,  I  thank  you  for  your  silence — I  would 
.not  have  heard  your  tongue  avow  such  falsity;  he*t  your 
punishment  to  remember  I  have  not  reproached  you. 

Enter  Donna  Claba,  veiled. 

Don.  Clara.  What  mockery  is  this? 

Don  Ferd.  Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but  we  shall 

meet 

[Going,  Donna  Claba  holds  one  arm,  and  Donna  Louisa 
the  other. 

Duet. 

Dan.  Louisa.  Tarn  thee  round,  I  pray  thee, 

Cakn  awhile  thy  rage. 
Don.  Clara.  I  must  help  to  stay  thee. 

And  thy  wrath  assuage.  ^ 

Don.  Louita.  Couldst  thou  not  discover 

One  so  dear  to  theel 
Don.  Clara.  Canst  thou  be  a  lover, 

And  thus  fly  firom  mel  [Both  unveiL 

Don  Ferd.  How 's  this  ?    My  sister !  Clara  too — I  'm  con- 
founded. 

Don.  Louisa.  *Tis  even  so,  good  brother. 

Paid.  How !  what  impiety?  did  the  man  want  to  marry  his 
own  sister? 

Don.  Louisa,  And  ar'n't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  not  to 
know  your  own  sister? 

Don.  Clara.  To  drive  away  your  own  mistress 

Don.  Louisa.  Don't  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds  people? 

Don.  Clara.  Ay,  and  will  you  ever  be  jealous  again  ? 

Don  Ferd.  Never — never! — You,  sister,  I  know  will  forgive 
me — but  how,  Clara,  shall  I  presume 

Don.  Clara.  No,  no,  just  now  you  told  me  not  to  tease  you 
— "  Who  do  you  want,  good  signer?"  "  Not  you,  not  you! " — 
Oh,  you  blind  wretch !  but  swear  never  to  be  jealous  again, 
and  1 11  forgive  you. 

Don  Ferd.  By  all 

Don.  Clara.  There,  that  will  do — ^you  11  keep  the  oath  just 
as  well.  [Uives  Jier  hand. 

Don.  Louisa.  But,  brother,  here  is  one  to  whom  some  apo- 
logy is  due. 

Don  Ferd.  Antonio,  I  am  ashamed  to  think 

Don  Ant.  Not  a  word  of  excuse,  Ferdinand — I  have  nol 

A   A 
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in  lofe  mjself  mtboat  Itening  tiiat  a  lover's  anger 
illoald  nerer  be  resented.  Bat  oomfr— let  ns  retire  with  this 
goodfiither,  and  we  11  explain  Uyjoa  ttne^oanse  of  this  error. 

GkJDI  AHD  CHOBUa 

Oft  does  HyBMB  inile  to  hmat 

Werdj  TOWS  of  ftiga'd  legud;: 
Well  ho  knowi  when  they  're  meen, 

Herer  ilow  to  give  reward : 
For  hii  glofj  if  to  proye 
Kind  to  thoM  who  wed  for  lore.  [BxewU, 

SoENB  VII. — A  Orand  Saloon  in  Don  Jebome's  House. 

Enter  Don  Jkboxe,  Lopbs,  and  Sebyantb. 

Don  Jer,  Be  sure»  now»  let  eyezy  thing  be  in  the  best  order 

—let  all  my  servants  have  on  their  merriest  fieu^s :  but  tell 

them  to  get  as  little  dnmk  as  possible,  till  after  supper. — 

[Exeunt  Servants.]     So,  Lopez,  where 's  your  master?  sha'u't 

^y  we  have  him  at  supper  ? 

Lop,  Indeed,  I  believe,  not,  sir — he 's  mad,  I  doubt !  I  'm 
sure  he  has  frighted  me  from  him. 

Don  Jer.  Ay,  ay,  he 's  after  some  wench,  I  suppose :  a  young 
lake!     Well,  well,  well  be  merry  without  him.  [Eont  Lopez. 

Enter  a  Sebvant. 
Ser.  Sir,  here  is  Signer  Isaac.  [Exit. 

Enter  Isaac. 

Don  Jer.  So,  my  dear  son-in-law — there,  take  my  blessing- 
and  forgiveness.     But  where 's  my  daughter  ?  where 's  Louisa  ? 

Isaac,  She 's  without,  impatient  for  a  blessing,  but  almost 
afraid  to  enter. 

Don  Jer.  Oh,  fly  and  bring  her  in. — [Exit  Isaac]  Poor 
girl,  I  long  to  see  her  pretty  face. 

Isaac.  [Without]  Come,  my  charmer !  my  trembling  angel  I 

Be-enter  Isaac  with  Duenna  ;  Don  Jebome  runs  to  meet  them; 

she  kneels. 

Don  Jer,  Come  to  my  arms,  my — [Starts  hack.]  Why,  who 
the  devil  have  we  here  ? 

Isaac.  ^9ij,  Don  Jerome,  you  promised  her  forgiveness ; 
see  how  the  dear  creature  droops ! 
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Don  Jer.  Droops  indeed !  Why,  G4id!  take  me,  this  ia  old 
Margaret !     Bat  whare  's  my  daoghter?  where  *s  Louisa? 

Isaac,  Why,  here,  before  your  eyes*— nay,  don*t  be  abashed, 
my  sweet  wife ! 

Don  Jer.  Wife  with  a  vengeance !  Why,  zounds,,  you  have 
not  married  the  Duenna ! 

Duen.  [Kneelvig.]  Oh,  dear  papa !  you  11  not  disown  me^ 
sure! 

Don  Jer.  Papa !  papa!  Why,  zounds»  your  impudenoe  is  as 
great  as  your  ugliness  I 

Isaac,  llise,  my  charmer,  go  throw  your  snowy  anns  aboot 
his  neck,  and  convince  him  yoa  aro 

Duen.  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me!  [Embraces  hm, 

Don  Jer.  Help!  murder! 

Enter  Servamts. 

Ser.  What 's  the  matter,  sir? 

Don  Jer.  Why,  here,  this,  damned  Jew  has  brought  an  old 
harridan  to  strangle  me. 

Isaac.  Lord,  it  is  his  own  daughter,  and  he  is  so  hard- 
hearted he  won't  forgive  her ! 

Enter  Don  Antonio  and  Donna  Louisa;  they  kneel. 

Don  Jer.  Zounds  and  fury!  what's  here  now?  who  sent 
for  you,  sir,  and  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Don  Ant.  This  lady's  husband,  sir. 

Isaac.  Ay,  that  he  is,  1 11  be  sworn ;  for  I  left  them  with  a 
priest,  and  was  to  have  given  her  away. 

Do7i  Jer.  You  were  ? 

Isaac.  Ay;  that's  my  honest  friend,  Antonio;  and  that's 
the  little  girl  I  told  you  I  had  hampered  him  with. 

Don  Jer.  Why,  you  are  either  drunk  or  mad — this  is  my 
daughter. 

Isaac.  No,  no ;  'tis  you  are  both  drunk  and  mad,  I  think- 
here  's  your  daughter. 

Don  Jer.  Hark  ye,  old  iniquity!  will  you  explain  all  this, 
or  not  ? 

Duen.  Gome  then,  Don  Jerome,  I  will*— though  our  habits 
might  inform  you  all .  Look  on  your  daughter,  there,  and  on  me. 

Isaac.  What 's  this  I  hear? 

Duen.  The  truth  is,  that  in  your  pasabn  this  morning  you 
made  a  small  mistake;  for  you  turned  your  daughter  out  of 
doors,  aud  locked  up  your  humble  servant 

A  A   2 
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I9aae,  0  Lud !  0  Lud !  here  *8  a  pretty  fellow,  to  tarn  his 
danc^ter  out  of  doors,  instead  of  an  old  Duenna ! 
.    Don  Jer.  And,  O  Lud !  O  Lud !  here  *s  a  prettj  fellow,  to 
xnarry  an  old  Duenna  instead  of  mj  daughter !     But  how  came 
the  rest  ahout? 

Duen.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  remained  in  your  daugh- 
ter's place,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  the  affections 
of  my  sweet  hushand  here. 

lioae.  Her  husband !  why,  you  old  witch,  do  you  think  J  11 
be  your  husband  now  ?  This  is  a  tiick,  a  cheat !  and  you  ought 
all  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves. 

Dan  Ant  Heak  ye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  complain  of  trick- 
ing? Don  Jerome,  I  give  you  mv  word,  this  cunning  Portu- 
guese has  brought  all  this  upon  nimself,  by  endeavouring  to 
overreach  you,  by  getting  your  daughter's  fortune,  without 
making  any  settlement  in  return. 

Dan  Jer.  Over-reach  me ! 

Don.  Louisa.  Tis  so,  indeed,  sir,  and  we  can  prove  it  to 
you. 

Don  Jer.  Why,  Gad  take  me,  it  must  be  so,  or  he  could 
never  have  put  up  with  such  a  face  as  Mar^ret  s — so,  little 
Solomon,  1  wish  you  joy  of  your  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 

Don.  Louisa.  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  fair  in  love — let  vou 
alone  for  the  plot ! 

Don  Ant.  A  cumiing  dog,  ar'n't  you?  A  sly  little  villain 
eh? 

Don.  Louisa.  Roguish,  perhaps ;  but  keen,  devilish  keen  I 

Don  Jer.  Yes,  yes;  his  aunt  always  called  him  little  Solo- 
mon. 

Isaac.  Why,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  upon  you  all ! — but  do 
you  think  I  '11  submit  to  such  an  imposition  ? 

Don  Ant.  Ismic,  one  serious  word — ^you  'd  better  he  content 
as  you  are ;  for,  believe  me,  you  will  find  that,  in  the  opini(ni 
of  the  world,  there  is  not  a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and 
ridicule  than  a  knave  become  the  dupe  of  his  own  art. 

Isaac.  I  don't  care — I  *11  jiot  endure  this.  Don  Jerome, 
'tis  you  have  done  this — ^you  would  be  so  cursed  positive  about 
the  beauty  of  her  you  locked  up,  and  all  the  time  I  told  you 
she  was  as  old  as  my  mother,  and  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Duen,  Why,  you  little  insignificant  reptile ! 

Ihn  Jer,  That 's  right ! — attack  him,  Margaret. 

f^MfW.  Dare  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend  to  talk  of  beauty? 
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— A  walking  rouleau ! — a  body  that  seems  to  owe  all  its  con- 
sequence to  the  dropsy! — a  pair  of  eyes  like  two  dead  beetles 
in  a  wad  of  brown  dough! — a  beard  like  an  artichoke,  with 
dry  shrivelled  jaws,  that  would  disgrace  the  mummy  of  a 
monkey ! 

Don  Jer.  Well  done,  Margaret  I 

Duen.  But  you  shall  know  that  I  have  a  brother  who  wears 
a  sword — and,  if  you  don't  do  me  justice 

Isaac,  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too!  I'll  fly  to 
Jerusalem  to  avoid  you ! 

Dueii.  Fly  where  you  will,  1 11  follow  you. 

Don  Jer.  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about  him,  Margaret. — 
[Exeunt  Isaac  and  Duenna.]  But,  Louisa,  are  you  really  mar- 
ried to  this  modest  gentleman  ? 

Don.  Louisa.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  I  gave 
liim  my  hand  within  this  hour. 

Don  Jer.  My  commands ! 

Don  Ant.  Yes,  sir ;  here  is  your  consent,  under  your  own  hand. 

Don  Jer.  How !  would  you  rob  me  of  my  child  by  a  trick, 
a  false  pretence  ?  and  do  you  think  to  get  her  fortune  by  the 
same  means?    Why,  'slife,  you  are  as  great  a  rogue  as  Isaac  I 

Don  Ant.  No,  Don  Jerome ;  though  I  have  profited  by  this 
paper  in  gaining  your  daughter's  hand,  I  scorn  to  obtain  her 
fortune  by  deceit.  There,  sir. — [Gives  a  letter.']  Now  give 
her  your  blessing  for  a  dower,  and  all  the  little  I  possess  shall 
be  settled  on  her  in  return..  Had  you  wedded  her  to  a  prince, 
he  could  do  no  more. 

Don  Jer.  Why,  Gad  take  me,  but  you  are  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fellow !  But  have  you  the  impudence  to  suppose  no 
one  can  (ib  a  generous  action  but  yourself?  Here,  Louisa, 
tell  this  proud  fool  of  yours  that  he 's  the  only  man  I  know 
that  woidd  renounce  your  fortune ;  and,  by  my  soul,  he  's  the 
only  man  in  Spain  that's  worthy  of  it.  There,  bless  you 
both :  I  'm  an  obstinate  old  fellow  when  I  'm  in  the  wrong ; 
but  you  shall  now  find  me  as  steady  in  the  right. 

Enter  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Clara. 

Another  wonder  still !  Why,  sirrah !  Ferdinand,  you  have  not 
stole  a  nun,  have  you? 

Don  Ferd.  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her  habit,  sir — look 
nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  'tis  Clara  d'Almanza,  Don  Guz- 
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dan^iler;  and,  witfa  pardon  for  stealing  *  wocldiiig,  aht 
n  uau  mjr  wHe. 

i)<m  Jer.  Osdibud.  and  a  great  fortuna!  Fflidiiaaid,  joi 
sre  a  prudent  fomi^  n>gafl,  and  I  forgive  jiia :  and,  iiwks,  j on 
■re  a  pretty  little  damsel.  Give  joui  [atbtir-in-Ian  a  kisB,  y« 
Emiliug  rogue .' 

Don.  Ctant.  There,  old  geatleman  ;  and  nownund  70a  be- 
have  well  to  us. 

Don  Jer.  Ifecks,  tlioM  lips  ha'n't  been  dullad  b;  kissing 
beads!  Egad,  I  believe  I  ahaJl  grow  ihe  best-hamonred 
felbwin  Spain.  Lewce!  Sanoho!  Carlos!  d'jefcear?  ueall 
tn;  daoTs  thromi  open?  Our  chiliren'a  «eddii^  are  the 
(m)y  holiday  odt  age  ctui  boast;  n>d  thtn  ym  diam,  viih 
pleasure,  Ihe  little  stock  of  spirits  time  biu  left  us. — [Jfittie 
wittM.]     But  Bee,  bere  come  our  friends  and  nei^boon ! 

EnttT  Masqcekadkrs. 
Aad,  i'UA,  veil  make  a  night  on't,  with  wine,  and  dance, 
aad  eatchas — tfaec  old  and  Toong  ahall  join  us. 

Finale. 

J>M  Jtr.  .     .     Com*  now  f[>r  jeit  and  amiling, 
Both  old  and  yttung  beguiling, 

Let  □■  laogfa  and  play,  to  blithe  and  gHj, 
Till  we  buiiih  cole  avay. 
Dnh  Lomta  .     Thui  crown'd  with  <Iance  and  iODg, 
The  heun  ahall  glide  ilcmg. 

With  a  beoM  at  eue,  merry,  meiry  glaii 
Can  aeisr  fail  (o  pUue. 
Don  Ani.     ,     Bach  bride  with  bliuhei  glowing^ 
Our  wine  B.  ro.j  flowing, 

Let  ni  Uugh  and  plaj,  >o  blithe  and  ga^, 
Till  we  buiub  son  away. 
Dam  Ant.      ,    Then  health)  la  every  ^imd 
The  night'i  rejiail  ituiU  end. 

With  a  healt  at  esM,  meny,  meir;  gleei 
Chi  never  bil  to  plelae. 
Am.  Cfara   .    Her,  nkile  ve  are  »  joyana. 
Shall  auioui  feai  anuDj  ui ; 

Let  ni  laugh  and  plaj,  oo  blithe  and  gny. 
Till  ira  lamiah  core  away. 
i>aii  Ar.  .     .     Pot  generani  gueita  like  than) 
Ac«apt  the  wiah  to  pleaai, 

80  we  11  laogh  and  fi^y,  ao  blithe  nnd  gay. 
Tout  miita  diin  can  away.         [Exeunt  owMm. 
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FOB  SCA27DAL. 

BT  B.  B.  aHBBZDAB,  BBQ. 

Tbll  me,  ye  prim  adepts  in  Scandal's  school, 
Who  isO  by  precept,  and  detract  by  role. 
Lives  there  no  character,  so  tried,  so  known. 
So  deck'd  with  grace,  and  so  unlike  yonr  own, 
That  even  yon  assist  her  fiime  to  raise. 
Approve  by  envy,  and  by  silence  praise  f 
Attend ! — a  model  shall  attract  yonr  view— 
Daagbters  of  cahmmv,  I  summon  you ! 
Tou  shall  decide  if  this  a  portrait  prove. 
Or  fond  ereation  of  the  Muse  end  Love. 
Attend,  ye  virgin  critics,  shrewd  and  sage, 
Te  matron  censors  of  this  childish  age, 
Whose  peering  eye  and  wrinkled  front  dedan 
A  fiz'd  antipathy  to  young  and  &ir ; 
By  cunning,  cautions ;  or  by  nature,  cold, 
In  maiden  madness,  virulently  bold! — 
Attend,  ye  skill'd  to  coin  the  precious  tale, 
Creating  proof,  where  inuendos  &il  I 
Whose  pnytised  memories,  cruelly  exact, 
Omit  no  circumstance,  ezoept  the  fiict  I — 
Attend,  all  ye  who  boast,— or  old  or  youngs— 
The  Uving  libel  of  a  slaiidennit  tongue  I 


So  ihiUl  niy  thpini;  u  £ir  conIiaiKd  be, 

As  fiainta  bj  Honda,  or  hymiu  by  coliunDjv 

Come,  gentle  &niorct  (for  'ncath  that  naniE 

In  worthier  Tene  ii  iiing  ihy  bnuly'i  feme) ; 

Como — for  but  ihce  who  leeki  ihe  Miuet  oad  w^ile 

Crleetiol  bluthiu  check  thy  conKioiu  imile. 

With  tiiDtd  grace,  and  heiiUiling  eye. 

The  perfect  model,  which  1  boBiI,  iupplj: — 

Vain  Miue  I  couldit  thou  the  hiunbleit  ikctch  tmite 

Of  her,  or  ilighlcst  chsnn  conldit  imilale — 

Could  thy  bleit  itraio  in  kindtcd  colonn  trace 

The  fiunl»l  wonder  of  her  form  and  bcc — 

Foel*  would  Mudy  the  immorlBl  line. 

And  Beynoldi  own  bi>  an  lubdued  bj  thine ; 

That  ut,  which  well  might  oddod  luilre  give 

To  Nators'i  beii,  ntid  Henvcn'i  superlative  : 

On  Qranby'*  cheek  might  bid  new  ^oriei  rise. 

Or  point  n  purer  beam  from  DeTOn'i  eyu  ! 

Hard  is  the  tuk  lo  gbnjw  tbiil  beauty'i  prsiiw, 

'WboH  jtidK>ii''>t  •comt  the  honmge  flallcrj  piiya  ! 

But  pnuiing  Amoret  w-e  cannot  err. 

No  tongue  o'cr.alues  Hfnvcii,  or  flatlera  hf  r ! 

Tel  ihe  by  &le'>  perveneneu — ibe  alone 

Would  daubl  onr  truth,  nor  deem  luch  piniie  tier  own  I 

Adorning  bahian,  unadom'd  by  dnu, 

Kmple  from  laate,  and  not  from  careieianeia ; 

Diicreet  in  gaiture,  in  depornnent  mild, 

Mot  Itiff  with  prudence,  nor  uneoolhly  wild ; 

No  ilat«  haa  Amoret ;  no  atudied  mien  j 

She  frown*  no  goddeu,  and  aho  movei  no  queen. 

The  aoDer  charm  that  in  her  manner  liei 

la  bamed  to  taptivnte,  yet  not  anrpriie; 

It  juatly  luiti  the  eipreiiion  of  her  &ce, — 

'Tia  leu  than  dignity,  and  more  than  giace  I 

On  her  pure  cheeic  the  naliie  hue  ia  inch, 

That,  fonn'd  by  Heaven  to  be  kdmired  lo  much, 

The  hand  divine,  with  a  lew  pAfUal  care, 

Might  well  have  fii'd  a  fiuntcr  crinuon  there. 

And  bade  the  gentle  innuts  other  breait — 

Inahrined  Modetly — aupply  the  reat 

But  who  the  peril  of  her  lipi  ahall  paint  1 

Strip  them  of  aniilci— alill,  still  nil  words  are  faint ! 

But  moving  IiOTchimaelf  nppMui  to  teach 

Their  action,  though  denied  to  rule  het  speech : 

And  thou  who  west  hit  apeak,  and  dost  not  hear. 

Mourn  not  her  diainnC  accents  'scape  thine  cart 

Viewing  thnac  lips,  thou  still  nia.v'at  m^  prvtciice 

To  judge  of  what  she  taya,  and  swear  'lia  acnio ; 

Clothed  with  Burh  grace,  with  such  eipreaaion  fraught. 

They  move  in  niiiining,  and  they  pauae  in  thought : 
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But  dost  thou  farther  watch,  with  charm'd  nupria^ 

The  mild  irresolution  of  her  eyes. 

Curious  to  mark  how  firequent  they  repose. 

In  brief  eclipse  and  momentary  dose — 

Ah  1  seest  thou  not  an  ambush'd  Cupid  there, 

Too  tim'rons  of  his  charge,  with  jealous  care 

Veils  and  unveils  those  b^uns  of  heavenly  light. 

Too  full,  too  fatal  else,  for  mortal  sight  ? 

Nor  yet,  such  pleasing  vengeance  fond  to  meet. 

In  pard'ning  dunples  hope  a  safe  retreat 

What  though  her  peaceful  breast  should  ne*er  allow 

Subduing  frowns  to  arm  her  alter'd  brow. 

By  Love,  I  swear,  and  by  his  gentle  wiles, 

More  fatal  still  the  mercy  of  her  smiles  ! 

Thus  lovely,  thus  adom'd,  possessing  all 

Of  bright  or  £ur  that  can  to  woman  fall. 

The  height  of  vanity  might  well  be  thought 

Prerogative  in  her,  and  Nature's  firalt. 

Yet  gentle  Amoret,  in  mind  supreme 

As  well  as  charms,  rejects  the  vainer  theme; 

And,  half  mistrustful  of  her  beauty's  store. 

She  barbs  with  wit  those  darts  too  keen  before : — 

Road  in  all  knowledge  that  her  sex  should  reach. 

Though  Greville,  or  the  Muse,  should  deign  to  teach. 

Fond  to  improve,  nor  timorous  to  discern  ^ 

How  fsu*  it  is  a  woman's  grace  to  learn ; 

In  Millar's  dialect  she  would  not  prove 

Apollo's  priestess,  but  Apollo's  love, 

Graced  by  those  signs  which  truth  delights  to  own, 

The  timid  blush,  and  mild  submitted  tone : 

Whate'er  she  says,  though  sense  appear  throughont. 

Displays  the  tender  hue  of  female  doubt ; 

Deck'd  with  that  charm,  how  lovely  wit  appears, 

How  graceful  science,  when  that  robe  she  wears ! 

Such  too  her  tilents,  and  her  bent  of  mind. 

As  speak  a  sprightly  heart  by  thought  refined: 

A  taste  for  mirth,  by  contemplation  school'd, 

A  turn  for  ridicule,  by  candour  mled, 

A  scorn  of  folly,  which  she  tries  to  hide ; 

An  awe  of  talent,  which  she  owns  with  pride ! 

Peace,  idle  Muse  t  no  more  thy  strain  prolong, 
But  yield  a  theme,  thy  warmest  praises  wrong ; 
Just  to  her  merit,  though  thon  canst  not  raise 
Thy  feeble  verse,  behold  th'  acknowledged  pnia» 
Has  spread  conviction  through  the  envious  train. 
And  cast  a  fatal  gloom  o'er  Scandal's  reign  t 
And  lo  !  each  pallid  hag,  with  blister'd  tongue, 
Mutters  assent  to  all  thy  seal  has  sung — 
Owns  all  the  colours  just — ^the  outline  true ; 
The«  my  inspirer,  and  my  model — OsiWl  1 
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A  School  for  Scimdal  1  tell  mc,  1  iKiuoch  you, 
Ncedi  lliin!  a  tcboul  Ihii  mo^h  «[  in  Icach  jaal 
No  need  Qf  leuons  now,  tfau  knevrng  ilimk  ^ 
We  mighl  u  weli  b(  uogbl  w  eat  and  driak. 
Ciuii»l  by  a  dearth  <•!  Kaadal,  ibauld  the  n^puun 
DiitceH  oiu  bur  QEun — let  tliem  nad  llie  papui ; 
Their  poirerful  miiCucM  lucb  ilUncdui  hill 
Cme  what  yuu  uill — there  'a  juanMn  KijitiL 
"  Lord  I"  criu  mj  Lad;  Wannvogd  (who  lavca  Ultl^ 
And  paU  much  ull  and  prf^er  in  bar  pmitlc). 
Jtit  riien  ol  noon,  all  niglil  at  conli  when  threibinj; 
Strong  tea  and  icssdal  — "  Bleu  aia,  hrnv  Kfinbing  I 
Gire  mc  the  papan,  Liip — how  bold  and  fm  1      [^■i>'- 
Lai(  Hv/kt  LuitI  L.  [d'i>i]  voj  an^fiil  •riih  Ladi(  D. 
Por  aclung  hcada  what  chanuing  tal  (nlatilo  >     \&ifi. 
IJMr,.  IS.  kUI  Ml  i^n-tinu,: !iini«,j. 

Kbs  utile,  poi — in  public  nil  abiue  it, 
Sut,  bj  ottnelTei  [Siju},  our  praise  we  can't  refute  it. 
If ow,  tiip,  nad  joo — Uere,  ai  that  dath  nnd  gtar  f 
"  Ybi,  ma'am — A  Mrtaiti  Ivnl  had  bat  bixart. 
Who  lira  not  ItKafy  tailttfiom  OroiiKnor  S^imrt; 
For,  AoHld  In  Lady  W.Jiiul  mUing, 

WtrmuKMi  u  biUir" "  Oh  !  that  '■  me  !  tiie  TiUnin  1 

Threw  it  behind  the  fiie,  and  nam  maro 

Lot  that  vile  p^er  come  within  my  door." 

Thni  at  mr  &iaidi  we  laugh,  who  feel  the  dart ; 

Ta  reach  onr  fealingi,  we  otinelvei  muil  imaTt. 

le  OBI  jonng  baid  lo  young,  to  think  that  he 

Can  itnp  the  full  iprtng-tlda  of  calumny  ? 

Enowi  be  the  world  u  litlla,  and  iti  trade  I 

Alaa  !  the  deiil  '■  lODuer  tailed  than  laid. 

So  itiong,  10  iwiil,  the  DUnutai  there  'i  no  gagging : 

Cut  Scandal'a  head  o^  elill  the  tongue  ii  wagging. 

Pnind  of  joar  snilei  ooee  hiTiabl;  beatow'd. 

Again  ODT  young  Don  Quixote  t^ei  the  road ; 

To  ahow  hii  gratilo^  he  dram  bu  pea. 

And  Htilfi  tlui  hydn.  Scandal,  in  hu  den. 

For  yinr  ^planae  all  perili  he  would  IbcDUgh — 
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ACT  L 

ScEHE  I. — Lady  Sveebwbll^s  Drernng-room, 

Lady  Snee&well  discovered  at  her  toilet;  Snake  drinking 

ehocoUUe. 

Lady  Sneer.  The  paragraphs,  you  say,  Mr.  Snake,  were  all 
inserted  ?  \ 

Snake.  They  were,  madam ;  and,  as  I  copied  them  myself 
in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can  he  no  suspicion  whence  they 
came. 

Lady  Sneer,  Did  you  circulate  the  report  of  Lady  Brittle^ 
intrigue  with  Captain  Boastall  ? 

Snake.  That's  in  as  £ine  a  train  as  your  ladyship  could 
wish.  In  the  common  course  of  things,  I  think  it  must  reach 
Mrs.  Clackitt's  ears  within  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  business  is  as  good  as  done. 

Lady. Sneer,  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Claokitt  has  a  very  pretty 
talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry. 

Snake.  True,  madam,  and  has  been  tolerably  sucoesaU  in 
her  day.  To  my  knowledge,  she  has  been  the  cause  oT'^m. 
matches  being  broken  off,  a^d  three  sons  being  disinherited ;  of 
four  forced  elopements,  and  as  many  close  confinements ;  nine 
separate  maintenances,  and  two  divorces.  Nay,  I  have  more 
than  once  traced  her  causing  a  titedtete  in  the  "  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,**  when  the  parties,  perhaps,  had  never  seen 
each  other's  face  before  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

Lady  Sneer,  She  certainly  has  talents,  but  her  manner  is 
gross. 

Snake.  Tis  very  true.  She  generally  designs  well,  has  a 
free  tongue  and  a  bold  invention ;  but  her  colouring  is  too 
dark,  and  her  outlines  often  extravagant.  She  wants  that 
delicacy  of  tint,  and  mellowness  of  sneer,  which  distinguish 
yoor  ladyship's  scandal. 

Lady  ^neer.  You  are  partial.  Snake. 

Snake,  Not  in  the  least ;  every  body  allows  that  Lady 
Sneerwell  can  do  more  with  a  word  or  look  than  many  can 
with  the  most  laboured  detail,  even  when  they  happen  to  have 
a  little  truth  on  their  side  to  support  it. 

Lady  Sneer,  Yes,  my  dear  Snake ;  and  I  am  no  hypocrite 
to  deny  the  sads&otion  I  reap  from  the  success  of  my  efforts. 
Wounded  myself,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  by  the  en- 
venomed tongiui  ef  slander,  I  confess  I  have  since  known  no 
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Mire  (Mnuil  U>  thu  reiliiciiig  others  to  the  level  of  my  owa 

Jnakt.  Nothing  cQu  be  more  natural.  But,  Lady  Sneerwell, 
thero  ie  ana  uSair  in  whio.h  you  hATc  lately  employed  me, 
whemin.  I  confess,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  gues3  your  motives. 

Ladij  Snrer.  I  conceive  you  mean  with  respect  b>  my 
aeighbtmr.  Sir  Peter  Teaale,  and  his  fkmily  ? 

Srttkt.  I  do.  Here  are  two  young  men,  to  whom  Sir  Petet 
has  acted  as  a  kiud  of  guardian  since  their  father's  death ;  the 
eldest  possessing  the  most  atniable  character,  and  universallj 
well  spoken  of— tic  youngest,  the  most  dissipated  and  extra- 
vagant young  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  wi^out  friends  or 
chamoler:  the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your  ladyship, 
and  apparently  your  favourike ;  the  latter  attached  to  Maria, 
Sir  Peter's  ward,  and  confessedly  beloved  by  her.  Now,  on 
the  face  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  utterly  unocrountable  to 
me.  why  you,  the  wiildw  of  a  city  knight,  iritb  a  gooil  jointure, 
ehould  not  close  mth  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such  character 
and  expectations  as  Mr.  Surface ;  and  more  so  why  you  should 
be  aa  uncommonly  earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment 
Bubslsting  between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria. 

Ladi/  Sneer.  Then,  at  once  to  unravel  this  mystery,  1  must 
inform  you  that  love  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  intercourse 
between  Mr-  Surface  and  me. 

Snake.  No ! 

Ladi)  Sneer.  His  real  attachment  is  to  Maria,  or  her  fortune ; 
but,  finding  in  his  brother  a  favoured  rival,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  assistance. 

Snake.  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why  you  should  interest 
yourself  in  his  success. 

Lady  Sneer.  Heavens!  how  dull  you  are!  Caunotyou  sui^ 
mise  the  weakness  which  I  hitherto,  through  shame,  have  con- 
cealed even  from  you?  Must  I  confess  that  Charles — that 
libertine,  that  entravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  repu- 
tation— that  he  it  is  for  whom  I  am  t^us  anxious  and  malicious, 
and  to  gain  whom  I  would  sacrifice  evaiy  thing" 

Snake.  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears  consistent :  but 
bow  came  you  and  Mr.  Surface  so  confidential  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  For  our  mutual  interest.  I  have  found  him 
out  a  long  time  since.  I  know  him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and 
malicious — in  short,  a  sentimental  knave  ;  while  with  Sir 
Peter,  and  indeed  with  all  hia  acquaintance,  he  passes  for  B 
youthful  n>'     '     *     udeoce,  gocMl  aanae,  and  benevolence. 
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8nak$.  Yes ;  yet  Sir  Peter  vows  he  has  not  his  equal  in 
England ;  andj  above  all,  he  praises  him  as  a  man  of 
sentiment. 

Lady  Sneer,  True ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  senti- 
ment and  hjpocnsj  he  has  brought  Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his 
interest  widi  regard  to  Maria;  while  poor  Charles  has  no 
friend  in  the  house — though,  I  fear,  he  has  a  powerful  one  in 
Maria%  heart,  against  whom  we  must  direct  our  schemes. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  Mr.  Surface. 

Lady  Sneer.  Show  him  up.  [Exit  Servant.]  He  generally 
calls  about  this  time.  I  don't  wonder  at  people  giving  him 
to  me  for  a  lover. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Jos.  Surf.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  do  you  do  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Snake,  your  most  obedient. 

Lady  Sneer.  Snake  has  just  been  rallying  me  on  our  mutual 
attachment :  but  I  have  informed  him  of  our  real  views.  You 
know  how  useful  he  has  been  to  us ;  and,  believe  me,  the  con- 
fidence is  not  ill  placed. 

Jos.  Surf.  Madam,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  a  man 
of  Mr.  Suakc  s  sensibility  and  discernment. 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  well,  no  compliments  now ;  but  tell  me 
when  you  saw  your  mistress,  Maria — or,  what  is  more  material 
to  me,  your  brother. 

Jos.  Surf  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I  left  you ;  but  I 
can  inform  you  that  they  never  meet.  Some  of  your  stories 
have  taken  a  good  effect  on  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ah,  my  dear  Snake !  the  merit  of  this  belongs 
to  you.     But  do  your  brother's  distresses  increase  ? 

Jos.  Sutf.  Every  hour.  I  am  told  he  has  had  another  ex- 
ecution in  die  house  yesterday.  In  short,  his  dissipation  and 
extravagance  exceed  any  thing  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Lady  Sneer.  Poor  Charles ! 

Joi.  Surf.  True,  madam ;  notwithstanding  his  vices,  one 
can't  help  feeling  for  him.  Poor  Charles !  I  'm  sure  1  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for 
the  man  who  does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of  a  brother, 
even  though  .merited  by  his  own  misconduct,  deserves 

Lady  Sneer.  0  Lud !  you  are  going  to  be  moral,  and  forget 
that  you  are  among  friends. 


Joa.  Sirf.  Kgai.  tkU  's  ma !  1 11  keep  Uuit  Mntiment  till 
I  nee  Sir  Pet«r.  Humvpr,  it  it  eartaiuly  a  clurit;  to  roscua 
Ilarift  from  such  &  libertine,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed,  can 
he  flo  only  bj  ft  peraun  of  roar  Isdyship'a  snperior  accomplieh 
menu  and  undoretnniling. 

Snakt.  I  believe.  Lady  Siieerwell.  liere  'fl  company  coming '. 
1 11  go  and  copy  the  letter  1  mautioned  to  you.  Mr.  Suriwa. 
yonr  moat  obedient. 

Jo*.  Surf.  Sir,  your  -veiy  devoted. — [ExU  Snake.]  Lady 
Sueerwell,  I  am  very  sorry  yon  have  put  any  farther  confidence 
in  that  fellow. 

Lady  Snefr.  Why  so  7 

Joi.  Surf.  I  have  lately  detected  him  in  frequent  conference 
with  old  Etiwley,  who  wm  formerly  my  father's  steward,  atid 
has  never,  you  know,  be«n  a  fHand  of  mine. 

Lady  Snttr,  And  do  ^-ou  think  he  would  betray  us  ? 

Joi.  Surf.  Nothiu};  more  likely;  take  my  word  forX  Lady 
Saeemell,  that  fellosr  haau't  virtue  enough  to  be  faithful  even 
lo  his  own  villany.     Ah,  Maria! 

EiiffT  Mabia. 

Lady  Snem:  Maria,  my  dear,  bow  do  you  do  ?  What 's  the 
matter? 

Mar.  Oh  1  there  'b  that  disngreeabte  lover  of  mine,  Sir 
Beujamiu  Backbite,  lias  just  called  at  my  guardiau'a.  with 
bis  odious  imcle,  Crabtree ;  bo  I  slipped  out,  and  rau  hitliur  to 
»void  them. 

Lady  Sneer.  Is  that  all  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  If  my  brother  Clmrles  had  been  of  the  party, 
madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  bo  much  alarmed. 

Latly  SneiT.  Noy,  now  you  ore  severe ;  for  I  dure  sweur  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here.  But,  my 
dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done,  that  yoa  should  avoid  him 
BO  7 

Mar.  Oh,  he  haa  doue  nothing — hut  'tis  for  what  he  baa 
said  :  his  conversataon  is  a  peqoetual  libel  on  all  his  acquaint- 

Jos.  Sitjf.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  not  knowing  him  ;  fur  he  '1!  abuao  a  stranger  juat  as  soon 
as  his  best  friend  :  and  liis  uncle  's  as  had. 

Lady  Saaer.  Nay.  but  we  should  make  nllowimce ;  Sir 
Bei^anun  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 
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Mar,  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its  roq>ect' 
with  me,  when  I  see  it  in  company  with  malice.  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Surface  ? 

Jot.  Surf,  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest  which 
plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in 
the  mischief. 

Lady  Sneer,  Psha !  there 's  no  possibility  of  being  witty 
without  a  little  ill  nature :  the  malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the 
barb  that  makes  it  stick.     What 's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Sor&ce? 

Jos,  Surf.  To  be  sure,  madam ;  that  conversation,  where  the 
spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  appear  tedious  and 
insipid. 

Mar.  Well,  1 11  not  debate  how  fax  scandal  may  be  allow- 
able ;  but  in  a  man,  I  am  sure,  it  is  always  contemptible.  We 
have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand  motives  to  depre- 
ciate each  other;  but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cow- 
ardice of  a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Ee-enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and,  if  your  ladyship 's 
at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  Sneer.  Beg  ner  to  walk  iQ,—^[ExU  Skhvant.]  Now* 
Maria,  here  is  a  character  to  your  taste ;  for,  though  Mrs.  Can- 
dour is  a  little  talkative,  every  body  allows  her  to  be  the  best 
natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Mar.  Yes,  with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good  nature  and 
benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice  of 
old  Crabtree. 

Jos.  Surf.  T  faith  that  *s  true,  Lady  Sneerwell :  whenever  I 
hear  the  current  running  against  the  characters  of  my  friends, 
I  never  think  them  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  under- 
takes their  defence. 

Lady  Sneer.  Hush! — ^hctre  she  is ! 

Enter  Mbs.  Candottb. 

Mrs.  Can,  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  you  been  this 
century? — Mr.  Surface,  what  news  do  you  hear? — though 
indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one  hears  nothing  else  but 
scandal. 

Jos,  Surf.  Just  so,  indeed,  ma*am. 

Mrs,  Can,  Oh,  Maria!  child, — what,  is  the  whole  a&ir 


[act  I 

.     .  » ?    Hi*  eslmTDgauce,  I  presmue 

-  s^  Krxu  ^k*  uf  wtbiDg  «ta». 

U».  1  m  (BTT  »uny.  mft'sm.  the  town  has  ao  little  to  do. 

M^.  c^M^   Ttw.  trae.  child:   "but  there's  no  stopping 

|I4(|MB  »  imigi*^.     1  own  I  nas  hnrt  to  bear  il,  as  I  iiMJeed  tbs 

ta  IiBMUt  ftuw  th«  same  ijuartcr,  that  four  ^ardifln.  Sir  Peter, 

Hid  LaJlT  TMb>l«  hare  uot  agreed  lately  as  ^ell  as  could  be 

Hat.  Tis  stnngely  impertinent  for  people  tn  busy  them- 

iff*.  Com.  Very  tme,  child ;  but  what 's  to  be  done  ?  People 
will  talk — Uiiro  9  no  preventing  it.  \Vhy,  it  was  but  yeatei- 
dMjr  I  waa  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped  with  Sir  Filigree 
Fliit.  But,  Lord!  there's  no  minding  vvbat  one  hears; 
ifaongh,  to  be  sure,  I  bad  this  from  vt:tj  good  authorit;;'. 

Mar.  Such  roporta  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mr».  Can  So  they  are,  child— shameful,  shameful!  But 
the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes.  Lord,  now 
who  would  have  suspected  your  friend.  Miss  Prim,  of  nu  iu- 
discrelion  ?  Yet  such  is  the  ill  nature  of  people,  ilmt  thty  any 
her  nncle  stopped  her  last  week,  jusl  ea  she  was  stepping  itiiii 
the  York  Moil  with  her  daiicing-maater. 

Mar.  1 11  answer  for  't  ihere  are  no  grounds  for  thai  report. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  tha  world.  I  dare  swear: 
no  more,  probably,  than  for  tlie  slory  circulated  last  month,  of 
Mrs.  Festino'a  affair  with  Colonel  Cassino  —  tlioiigh,  to  be 
eure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up, 
I  Jw.  Surf.  The  licence  of  invention  some  people  tako  ig 
monstrous  indeed. 

Mar.  Tis  so ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  report  such 
things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mri.  Can.  To  be  sure  they  are;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad  a.s 
the  tale-makers — 'lis  an  old  observation,  and  a  very  true  one: 
but  what 's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before?  how  will  you  prevent 
people  from  talking?  To-day,  Mra.  Clackitt  assured  me,  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Honeymoon  were  at  last  become  mere  man  itnd  wife, 
like  ihc  rest  of  their  acquaintance.  She  likenise  hinted  that 
n  certain  widow,  in  the  ne\t  street,  had  got  rid  of  her  dropsy 
and  recovered  her  shape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at 
the  same  time  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  afBrmcd.  that  Lord 
Uufialo  had  discovered  bis  lady  at  a  house  of  no  c^traorilinaiy 
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fame '  and  that  Sir  Harry  Bouquet  and  Tom  Saunter  were  to 
measure  swords  on  a  similar  provocation.  But,  Lord,  do  you 
think  I  would  report  these  things !  No,  no  !  tale-hearers,  as 
I  said  hefore,  are  just  as  had  as  Uie  tale-makers. 

Jos,  Surf,  Ah !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  hody  had  your  for- 
bearance and  good  nature ! 

Mrs.  Can.  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot  hear  to  hear 
people  attacked  hehind  their  hacks ;  and  when  ugly  circum- 
stances come  out  against  our  acquaintance  I  own  I  always  love 
to  think  the  best.  By  the  hy,  I  hope  'tis  not  true  that  your 
brother  is  absolutely  ruined  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  very  bad  indeed, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can.  Ah !  I  heard  so — ^hut  you  must  tell  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits;  every  body  almost  is  in  the  same  way:  Lord 
Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  Captain  Quinze,  and  Mr.  Nickit 
— all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  is  undone, 
be  11  fmd  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too,  and  that,  you 
know,  is  a  consolation. 

Jos.  Surf.  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  very  great  one. 

Re-enter  Sebvant. 

Ser.  Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  [Exit. 

Lady  Sneer.  So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues  you ;. 
positively  you  sha'n't  escape. 

Enter  Crabtbee  and  Sib  Benjamin  Backbite. 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs.  Candour,  I 
don't  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  my  nephew.  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite  ?  Egad,  ma'am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty 
poet  too.     Isn't  he,  Lady  Sneerwell? 

Sir  Ben.  Oh,  fie,  uncle ! 

Crab.  Nay,  egad  it 's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus  or  a 
charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom.  Has  your 
ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last  week  on  Lady  Friz- 
zle's feather  catching  fire  ? — ^Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the 
charade  you  made  last  night  extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie'a 
conversazione.  Come  now;  your  fint  is  the  name  of  a  fish, 
your  second  a  great  naval  commander,  and 

Sir  Ben,  Uncle,  now — pr'ythee 

Crab.  T  faith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear  how  ready 
be  is  at  all  these  sort  of  things. 

B  B 
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Ladi/  Siuer.  I  nonder,  Sir  BenjttBuc,  jreu  nernr  pobltsli 

any  thing. 

Sir  Btn.  To  say  troth,  m&'am,  'lis  verf  TulgBT  to  prist; 
and,  as  my  Utile  prodactions  ore  mostly  eadres  and  lampoons 
on  pertiiwiar  people,  I  find  they  circulate  mare  by  giving 
copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  parties.  Ho««T«r, 
I  have  some  love  elegies,  n'hich,  when  lavoured  with  tba  lady's 
flmiles,  1  mean  to  give  the  pabUc.  [Pomting  to  M*<ni 

Crab.  [To  Maria.]  'Fore  heaven,  ma'nm,  they  11  immor 
tatize  yon  1 — you  will  be  handed  dotra  to  posterity,  like  Pe- 
trarch's Laura,  or  Wallers  Bat^harissa. 

Sir  Ben.  [To  Mabia.]  Yes,  madam,  I  tbink  you  will  like 
them,  when  yau  shall  see  them  on  a  beaiitirul  quarto  pn^ 
nhere  a  neat  rivnlet  of  text  ehall  meander  through  a  nwado* 
of  margin.  'Fore  Qad  they  will  be  the  most  elegant  ilnngi 
of  their  kind ! 

Grab,  But,  ladica.  that 's  true — have  you  heard  the  uews  ? 

Mn.  Can.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it. — Miss  Nicely  is  going  to  b« 
married  to  her  ovm  footman. 

Mr».  Can.  Impossible. 

Crab.  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben.  Tia  very  true,  ma'am:  every  thing  is  fixed,  and 
the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Crab.  Yes — and  they  do  say  there  wore  pressing  reaaoM 
for  it. 

Lady  Sneer.  Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before- 

Mrt.  Can.  It  can't  be — and  I  wonder  any  one  should  be- 
lieve Buch  a  Btory  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  Ben.  0  Lud !  ma'am ,  that 's  the  very  reason  'twas  be- 
lieved at  once.  She  has  always  been  ao  cautious  and  so  le- 
serred.  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
at  bottom. 

Mrt.  Can.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  ia  as  fetal  to 
the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  &  fever  ia  geoe- 
lally  to  those  of  ihe  strongest  constitutions.  But  ihore  is  a 
sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation,  that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will 
outlive  the  robiister  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  Btn.  True,  madam,  there  are  vale tudinori ana  in  ^ep^^ 
tation  as  well  as  constitution,  who,  being  conscious  of  their 
weak  part,  avoid  ihe  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply  their  WMit 
of  stamina  by  i.iire  and  circumspection. 
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Mn,  Can.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You  know. 
Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the 
most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  1 11  be  sworn,  ma^am.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  Miss  Piper  came  to  lose  her  lover  and  her  charac- 
ter last  summer  at  Tunbridge  ? — Sir  Benjamin,  you  remem- 
ber it? 

Sir  Ben,  Oh,  to  be  sure ! — the  most  whimsical  ciroum-  ; 
stance. 

Lady  Sneer,  How  was  it,  pray  ? 

Crab,  Why,  one  evening,  at  Mrs.  Fonto's  assembly,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  breeding  Nova  Scotia 
sheep  in  this  country.  Says  a  young  lady  in  company,  I  havo 
known  instances  of  it;  for  Miss  Letitia  Piper,  a  first  cousin, 
of  mine,  had  a  Nova  Scotia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins. 
**  What !  '*  cries  the  Lady  Dowager  Dundizzy  (who  you  know  is 
as  deaf  as  a  post),  "has  Miss  Piper  had  twins  ?"  This  mistake* 
as  you  may  imagine,  threw  the  whole'  company  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  However,  'twas  the  next  morning  every  where  re- 
ported, and  in  a  few  days  believed  by  the  whole  town,  that 
Miss  Letitia  Piper  had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine 
boy  and  a  girl :  and  in  less  than  a  weoK  there  were  some 
people  who  could  name  the  father,  and  the  farm-house  where 
the  babies  were  put  to  nurse. 

Lady  Sneer,  Strange,  indeed! 

Crab.  Matter  of  fact,  I  assure  you.  0  Lud  !  Mr.  Surfap»r 
pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home? 

Jos.  Surf.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time.  You 
can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe  ?  Sad  comfort,  when- 
ever he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has  gone  on ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be  sure ;  but 
I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  prejudiced  Sir  Oliver 
against  him.     He  may  reform. 

-Sir  Ben.  To  be  sure  he  may :  for  my  part,  I  never  believed  ' 
him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  principle  as  people  say ;  and, 
though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told  nobody  is  better 
spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  «gad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  Jewiy  was 
a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman :  no  man 
more  popular  there,  'fore  Gad !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many  an- 
nuities as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he  is  sidCf 
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thej  liave  pra^era  for  tho  recorerf  of  hie  health  m  all  the 
eynogoguea. 

Sir  Ben.  Yet  no  man  livea  in  greater  splendour.  They  tell 
me,  when  ho  enteruiiua  his  friends  he  niil  sit  down  to  dinaer 
\nth  a  dozen  of  his  own  securiliea  ;  have  a  score  of  tradesmen 
waiting  in  the  antechamber,  and  an  oEBoer  behind  every  guest's 

Jos.  Surf.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you.  gentlemen, 
but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings  of  &  brother. 

Mar.  [vlsirfe.]  Their  malice  is  intolerable! — [Alourl.]  Lady 
Sneerwell,  I  nmat  wish  you  a  good  moraing  :  I'm  uot  very 
well.  lExit 

Mrs.  Can.  0  dear!  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  Sn«r.  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her ;  she  may  want 
your  aasiatanoe. 

Mrs.  Can.  That  I  will,  vdth  all  my  soul,  ma'am. — Poor  de«r 
girl,  who  knovfB  what  her  situation  may  be  !  [Eirit 

Lady  Sneer.  Ivtas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
hear  Charles  reflected  on.  notwithstanding  their  difference. 

Sir  Ben.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  Benjamin,  jou  must  not  give  up  the  pursuit  for 
1ba.t;  follow  her,  and  put  her  iata  good  humour.  Kepeat  ber 
flome  of  your  own  verses.     Come,  I  '11  assist  you. 

Sir  Ben.  Wr.  Surfsce,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you  ;  but  de- 
pend on 't  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

CrtUi.  0  Lud,  ay  !  undone  as  ever  man  was^-can't  ntiae  & 
guioMl 

Sir  Bm.  And  every  thing  sold,  I  'm  told,  that  was  mov- 
nble. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not  a  thing 
left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the 
family  pictures,  which  I  beheve  are  fiwned  in  lbs  wainscots. 

Sir  Ben.  And  I  'm  very  sorry  also  to  heftr  some  bad  stories 
a^inst  him.  [Going. 

Crab.  Oh,  he  has  dono  many  mean  things,  that 's  certain. 

Sir  Ben.  But,  however,  as  he's  your  brotlier [(ioinj. 

Crab.   We  11  t*!ll  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[EiTcuiJi  Crabtrek  and  SiB  Benjamin. 

Tjody  Snetr.  Ha  1  ha !  'tis  very  hard  for  them  to  loave  a 
subject  they  have  not  quite  run  down. 

Jos.  Surf.  And  1  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  acceptable 
to  your  la()j8hii>  than  Maria. 
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Lady  Sneer.  I  doubt  her  affections  are  farther  engaged  than 
we  imagine.  But  the  family  are  to  be  here  this  evening,  so 
you  may  as  well  dine  where  you  are,  and  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  fardier ;  in  the  meantime,  1 11  go 
and  plot  mischief,  and  you  shall  study  sentiment.       [Exeunt 

Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Sib  Peteb  Teazle's  House. 
Enter  Sib  Peteb  Teazle 

Sir  Pet.  When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  what 
is  he  to  expect?  'Tis  now  six  months  since  Lady  Teazle 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men — ^and  I  have  been  the  most 
miserable  dog  ever  since !  We  tift  a  little  going  to  church, 
and  fairly  quarrelled  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing,  I 
was  more  than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  the 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  life  before  my  fiiends 
had  done  wishing  me  joy.  Yet  I  chose  with  caution — a  girl 
bred  wholly  in  the  country,  who  never  knew  luxury  beyond 
one  silk  gown,  nor  dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race 
ball.  Yet  she  now  plays  her  part  in  all  the  extravagant  fop- 
peries of  fashion  and  the  town,  vnth  as  ready  a  grace  as  if 
she  never  had  seen  a  bush  or  a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor 
Square !  I  am  sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  para- 
graphed in  the  newspapers.  She  dissipates  my  fortune,  and 
contradicts  all  my  humours ;  yet  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I 
love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all  this.  However,  I  '11  never 
be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Bow.  Oh !  Sir  Peter,  your  servant :  how  is  it  with  you,  sir? 

Sir  Pet.  Very  bad,  Master  Rowley,  very  bad.  I  meet  with 
nothing  but  crosses  and  vexations. 

Bow.  What  can  have  happened  since  yesterday  ? 

Sir  Pet.  A  good  question  to  a  married  man  ! 

Bote.  Nay,  I  'm  sure,  Sir  Peter,  your  lady  can't  be  the  cause 
of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  Pet.  Why,  has  any  body  told  you  she  was  dead  ? 

Bow.  Come,  come.  Sir  Peter  you  love  her,  notwithstanding 
your  tempers  don't  exactly  agree. 

Sir  Pet.  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers.  Master  Rowley.  I 
am,  myself,  the  sweetest-tempered  man  alive,  and  hate  a  teas- 
ing temper ;  and  so  I  tell  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Bow.  Indeed! 
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very  eitraordinnry,  in  all  our  dis* 
_  _  rving !     But  Lady  SneerwoU,  and 

,^M^  wvvts  nt  h^r  house,  cncDiuug*  the  [»ervQi'seneas  of 
'$|«VMrBM.  Then,  to  <v)mplete  my  rexation,  Maria,  my 
li^vLin  1  ought  to  bare  the  power  of  a  lather  oier.  is  do- 
ttd  Ui  turu  rebel  too,  and  ab>ioIul«Iy  refuses  the  uian 
I  hitvo  long  resolved  on  fur  her  husboiid ;  ■□esoing,  I 
be3ti>w  hereelf  on  bis  profiigattt  brother. 
1  know.  Sir  Peter,  1  lutve  alwajrs  taken  the  lilierty 
to  differ  nitb  yoix  oa  the  eutject  of  theee  two  youog  gentle- 
neo.  I  ooly  wish  jau  ma;  not  be  deceived  in  your  opinion 
of  tiie  elder.  For  Charles,  my  life  on 't !  he  will  retrieve  hie 
mron  yet.  Their  wiirdiy  futber,  oooe  my  homnired  mester, 
wu,  at  hia  yearg,  neerly  es  wil'l  a  spark ;  yet,  when  he  died, 
ht  did  nut  leave  a  merit  bcnevulent  heart  to  lament  his  Idss. 

Sir  Pet.  You  ore  wruug,  Mnsler  Rowley.  On  their  father's 
dcttlh.  you  know.  I  in-loit  tis  w  kind  of  guurdimi  to  them  both. 
tih  their  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  liberality  gave  them  an  eaiiy  in- 
dependence:  of  course,  no  person  could  have  more  opporluui- 
ties  of  Judging  of  tlieir  hearts,  and  I  was  never  mistaken  in 
my  bfe.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the 
■ge.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  acts  up  to  the  seutimenls 
be  professes  ;  but,  for  the  other,  take  my  word  for 't,  if  he  had 
any  grain  of  virtue  by  descent,  he  baa  dissipated  it  with  the 
met  of  his  inheritance.  Ah  I  my  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver,  will 
be  deeply  mortified  when  he  finds  how  part  of  bis  bounty  has 
been  misapplied. 

Bote.  I  am  sorry  t^  find  you  ao  violent  against  the  young 
man,  becaose  this  may  be  the  most  critical  period  of  his  for- 
tune.    I  came  hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 
Sit  Pet.  What  I  let  me  bear. 

Bow.  Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this  moment  in  town. 
Sir  Pet.  How!  you  astonish  me!     I  thought  you  did  not 
exmct  him  this  month. 

Row.  I  did  not;  but  hia  passage  has  been  remarkably  quick. 
Sir  Pet.  Egad,  I  shall  rqoice  to  see  my  old  friend.     Tis 
sixteen  years  since  we  met.     We  hare  bad  many  a  day  to- 
gether : — but  does  he  Btill  eqjoin  as  not  to  inform  his  nephews 
of  his  arrival  ? 

Row.  Most  strictly.  He  meane,  before  it  is  known,  to 
make  some  trial  of  their  diapositiona. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah  I  there  neeife  no  art  to  discover  thei: 
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— ^however  he  shall  have  his  way ;  but,  piaji  does  he  know  I 
am  married  ? 

Row.  Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  as  we  drink  health  to  a  friend  in  a  consump* 
tion!  Ah!  Oliyer  will  laugh  at  me.  We  used  to  rail  at 
matrimony  together,  but  he  has  been  steady  to  his  text 
Well,  he  must  be  soon  at  my  house,  though — 1 11  instantly 
give  orders  for  his  reception.  But,  Master  Kowley,  don*t  drop 
a  word  that  Lady  Teazle  and  I  ever  disagree. 

Bow.  By  no  means. 

Sir  Pet.  For  I  should  never  be  able  to  stand  Noll's  jokes ; 
so  1 11  have  him  think,  Lord  forgive  me  !  that  we  are  a  very 
happy  couple. 

now.  I  understand  you : — but  then  you  must  be  veiy  care- 
ful not  to  differ  while  he  is  in  the  bouse  with  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Egad,  and  so  we  must — and  that  *s  impossible. 
Ah  !  Master  Rowley,  when  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young 
wife,  he  deserves — ^no — the  crime  carries  its  punishment  along 
with  it  [EasewU 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sib  Petbb  Teazle  s  Houte. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  1 11  not  bear  it ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  it  or  not,  a» 
you  please  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  every  thing, 
and,  what  s  more,  I  will  too.  What !  though  I  was  eduoated 
in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  l!hat  women  of  fashion  in 
London  are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well ;  so  a  husband  is  to 
have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  Teaz.  Authority !  No,  to  be  sure  : — ^if  you  wanted  au- 
thority over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  married 
me :  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Pet.  Old  enough  I — ay,  there  it  is.  Well,  well.  Lady 
Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made- unhappy  by  your  temper, 
1 11  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance ! 

Lady  Teaz.  My  extravagance !  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  nov  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more 
sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  *Slife  !  to  spend  as  mueh 
to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter- aA  would 
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gafice  to  tun"  '^">  P'Wl'>«>"  """  "  greenhouse,  aud  give  a/tw 
rhampitri  al  CluislniM. 

iaS  7Va;.  And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  becauae  floners 
arc  dw  '"  "^'"^  wfldUier?  Vou  should  find  fault  wiih  tie 
cliniato.  anJ  "»«  ">'*'  °"''  ^"'''  "->'  I*^'  ^  '™  »""■  ^  "i*''  '^  w^ 
Mnota  •■'  "^  ?"*'■  '*"'*"'•  "'.*^  "'"  "'s^*  8"^"  under  our  feet ! 
Sir  Pa.  OoM  i  madam — if  you  Lad  been  bom  to  this,  [ 
■hoold'nt  wunder  al  your  talking  thus ;  but  jou  forget  what 
•our  situalion  v»a  when  I  married  you. 

IWy  Tta^-  No,  no,  I  dou't;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  I'ft.  Y6^  yes,  mailam.  you  were  then  ia  somewhat  a 
liumblor  atjle— the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Re- 
collect.  Lady  Teajsle,  when  I  saw  yoa  first  sitting  at  your  tam- 
bour,  ID  a  pretty  filled  linen  go\m,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  at 
yonr  «dC'  7""''  ^''  "^oml'ed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your 
apartment  hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own 
working. 

LtulyTucz.  Oh. yes!  I  remember  it  very  well, and  acurious 
life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  te  inspect  the  dairy,  super- 
int«nil  the  poolliy,  make  extracts  from  the  lamily  receipt-book, 
and  comb  my  aunt  Deborah's  lapdog. 
Sir  Pit.  Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  bo  indeed. 
Lady  Teaz.  .\nil  thou  you  know,  my  eiei.iiiK  auiusement!)! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  iiul  [iiiitii-ials  to 
make  up ;  to  play  Pope  Joan  with  the  curate :  to  icad  n  ser- 
mon to  my  aunt ;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  lo  strum 
jDM  father  to  sleep  after  a  foi-chase. 

Sir  P(t-  I  °^  S'*"^  y"  ^"'■'^  ^  S"'"^  "  memory,  Yes, 
madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from  ;  but  now 
,  pjyg[  have  your  coach — tu-a-vii — and  three  powdered 
footmen  before  jour  chair;  and  in  the  aummer.  a  pair  of 
white  cats  to  draw  you  to  Kenamgton  Gardens.  No  r.-collec- 
T  HUpposOi  when  you  were  content  to  ride  double,  behind 
■""v  tier  on  a  docked  coach-horso. 

r  du  Ttoi.  No— I  swear  I  never  did  that :  I  ileny  the 
Kndflr  and  ^^  coach-horse, 

*!  Prf  Thifl,  madam,  was  your  situation;  and  wluuhave  I 
,  c  „n,T  9  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fni-hi..]!,  of  for- 
done f":  J°f '  j„  ,hort,  I  have  made  jou  my  wife, 
tone,  01  rai" 
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Lady  Teaz.  Hem!  hem! 

Sir  Pet.  I  thank  you,  madam — but  don't  flatter  yourself ; 
for,  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you :  however,  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  yourself 
so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant 
expense  ? 

Sir  Pet.  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  thoso  little 
elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  mo  bo  out  of 
the  fashion  ? 

^iV  Pet.  The  fashion,  indeed !  what  had  you  to  do  witli  the 
fashion  before  you  married  me  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like  to 
have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay — there  again — taste !  Zounds !  madam,  you 
had  no  taste  when  you  married  me ! 

Lady  Teaz.  That's  very  true,  indeed.  Sir  Peter!  and,  after 
having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I 
allow.  But  now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  tinishod  our  daily 
jangle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Slu?o^ 
well's. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance — a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there  I 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  nuik  and 
fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  witli  a 
vengeance ;  for  they  don't  choose  any  body  should  have  a  cha- 
racter but  themselves !  Such  a  crew !  Ah !  many  a  wrotcli  has 
hd  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  tlian  these  uttorers 
of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lculy  Teaz.  What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah!  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one  of 
the  society. 

Lculy  Teaz.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  witli  a  toler- 
able grace. 

Sir  Pet.  Grace  indeed  I 

Lady  Teaz.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people 
I  abuse :  when  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out  of  pure  good 
humour ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  pro- 
mised to  come  to  Lady  SneerwelFs  too. 


I  tuB  auuiDAi.  [act  a. 

tit.  W"ili  •***  I  "  "•"  '"'  J°"  "  '""''  "''*'  ""y  ^"^ 

^ indeodi  jwn  uniBt;  mate  hastu  after  me, 

M^mT    Sugoodby  to  je.  [fficit. 

"(^  S^(  t*^*  gained  much  by  my  intended  exposiu- 
^^^  '■    YM  TJlh  whW  "  charming  air  she  uontmdieia  e«ery 
Sbk  I  «*>■'■*'  Jw"  (''••s'Wtiy  she  Bhows  her  contempt  for 
**j^^,j !    Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love  me,  there 
'  •-  -^~  in  qiuuTclling  with  her :  and  I  think  she 
jijwin  to  <^'^'>  iidTtiutitge  as  when  she  is  dotnj;  every 
SWrPW-toplae^ie  me.  [Exit. 

D_pK  IL*— <1  Boom  in  Ladt  SNEBitweLL's  Home. 

^^iShRx,  and  Joeefb  Sukface,  ducovend. 
m    ~--   '  ^"J'-  posil'^'ely,  we  H'ill  hear  it. 
^%i^  "f**-  yS'  "i^  epigram,  by  ull  laeans. 
'(f,,  t:rx  't^plspic  on't.  unclul  'tis  mere  apnsense. 
^y^,  'Vii,  *i ;  'fure  Gad,  very  clever  for  an  extempore! 
ii-,  R...   Bttl.  Indies,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
jJ^i,.  .^••t'•'■     Vou  must  know,  that  one  day  last  week,  as 
Id.!'  "'■'^  vVniclo  WW  taking  the  dust  in  Hyde  Purk,  iu  a 
.   ^,   i(,>^'*iui'  |ih(ieion,  stie  desired  me  to  wriie  some 
„^..  ■'  M  C»«>i<"  ;  ujwnwliich,  I  took  out  my  pocliel-ltook, 
l^^j  j,  ,«.,  nwMtiMit  prwiuceJ  tlie  followiug: — 

^■IK*  WW  w*rr  s^fln  tvp  ntch  bomtiTbl  pnniH ; 
l/ttet  hNlv*  an)  dnwiu,  but  ihMC  mncarunici : 
lb  on*  tfatn  Uiia  dtlo  I  'm  Hie  au'I  be  nraog, 
•B»J(  1^1 »»  K.  .ILdi,  a.id  their  tnil.  ara  »  long. 

1  the  smack  of  a  whip,  and  on 


?->' 


ful^,^  'Ifi4r«)  Udies,  done  i 


btfOi 


B.™(jj/,  A vwryPhcebus, mounted — indeed,  Sir  Benjamin! 
^■^^^^  Ob  ietn,  sir!  trifles— trifles. 

ShUt  Labi  Teazle  ami  Mabia. 

.  „       .   n.,..ilmveae..,py. 

'  ,  ^  i'l'Hzle,  I  hope  we  shall  se<-  Sir  Peter? 
1.1  H  ho  11  wait  on  your  ladyship  presontjy. 
I.  my  love,  you  look  grave.  Come,  you 
■  ■  nirh  Mr.  Surface, 

er,  I  U  do 
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Lady  Teaz,  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Surface  should  sit  down 
with  her ;  I  thought  he  would  have  embraoed  this  opportmiiQr 
of  speaking  to  me  before  Sir  Peter  came.  [Add$, 

Mrs.  Can.  Now,  1 11  die ;  but  you  ase  so  scandalous,  1 11 
forswear  your  society. 

Lady  Teaz.  What 's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Candour? 

Mrs.  Can,  They  'U  not  allow  our  friend  Miss  Vermilion  to 
be  handsome. 

Lady  Siieer.  Oh,  surely  she  is  a  pretty  woman 

Crab.  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can.  She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour. 

Lady  Teaz.  Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on^ 

Mrs.  Can.  Oh,  fie !  1 11  swear  her  colour  is  natural :  I  haTt- 
seen  it  come  and  go  ! 

Lady  Teaz.  I  dare  swear  you  have,  ma*am :  it  goes  off  at 
night,  and  comes  again  in  the  morning. 

Sir  Ben.  True,  ma*am,  it  not  only  comes  and  goes ;  but, 
what 's  more,  egad,  her  maid  can  fetch  and  carry  it ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  how  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  so! 
But  surely,  now,  her  sister  is,  or  was,  yenr  handsome. 

Crah.  Who  ?  Mrs.  Evergreen?  0  Lord !  she  's  six-and-fifty 
if  she  *s  an  hour!   ^ 

Mrs.  Can.  Now  positively  you  wrong  her ;  fifty-two  or  fifty^ 
three  is  the  utmost — and  I  don't  think  she  looks  more. 

Sir  Ben.  Ah !  there  's  no  judging  by  her  looks,  unless  one 
could  see  her  face. 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take  some 
pains  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time,  you  must  allow  she  effects  it 
with  great  ingenuity ;  and  surely  that  *s  better  than  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  widow  Ochre  caulks  her  wrinkles. 

Sir  Ben.  Nay,  now.  Lady  Sneerwell,  you  are  severe  upon 
the  widow.  Come,  come,  *tis  not  t^at  she  paints  so  ill — but, 
when  she  has  finished  her  £ace,  sha  joins  it  on  so.  badly  to  her 
neck,  that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue^  in  which  the*  eon»^ 
noisseur  may  see  at  once  that  the  head  is- modern^  thongh  tbsi 
trunk 's  antique. 

Crah.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well  said,  nephew ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  you  make  me  lau^ ;  but  I 
vow  I  hate  you  for  it.    What  do  you  think  of  Miss  oimper  ? 

Sir  Ben.  Why,  she  has  very  pretty  teeth. 

Lady  Teaz,  Yes ;  and  on  that  account,  when  she  is  naidier 
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dnf  nor  laushing  (which  Teiy  seldom  hi^)peii8),  she  never 

Italy  shuts  ner  mouth,  but  lesTes  it  always  on  s-jar,  bs  it 

-thus.  [Showi  htr  tetlk. 

mrt.  Can.  How  can  yon  be  bo  ill-natiired  ? 

£^y  Teax.  Nay,  I  allow  even  that  'e  better  than  the  psjns 

His.  Prim  tskea  to  conceal  her  loesee  in  front    She  draws  hei 

mouth  till  it  positdvely  reeembles  the  aperture  of  a  poor's-boi, 

■nd  all  her  words  appear  to  slide  out  edgewise,  as  it  were — 

thos:  Htne  do  you  do,  madam/     Tin,  madam.  [JUunt«(- 

Ladif  Sneer.  Very  well,  Lady  Teasle  ;  I  see  you  can  be  a 

little  severe. 

ZiOify  Teax.  In  defence  of  a  &icnd  it  is  but  justice.  But 
here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil  our  pleasantry. 

ErUtT  Sib  Fbteb  Tsazlb. 

jStr  P§t.  Ladies,  your  moat  obedient — [AmU.]    Mercy  on 

me,  here  is  the  whole  set !  a  charscter  dead  at  every  word,  I 

Mr$.  Can.  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  come,  Sir  Peter.  They 
have   been  !iO  censorious — and  Lady  Teazle  as  bad  as  any 

Sir  Pet.  That  must  be  very  distressing  to  you,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Candour. 

Mrs.  Can.  Oh,  they  will  allow  good  qualities  to  nobody; 
not  even  good  nature  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Pursy. 

Lady  Teas.  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was  at  Urs.  Qua- 
drille's lost  night? 

Mn.  Can.  Nay,  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ;  and,  when  she 
takes  so  much  pains  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  ought  not  to  retlect 
on  her. 

Lady  Sneer.  That 's  very  true,  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  Yes,  I  know  she  almost  lives  on  acids  and  small 
whey;  laces  herself  by  pulleys ;  and  often,  in  the  hottest  noon 
in  summer,  you  may  see  her  on  a  little  squat  pony,  uith  her 
hair  plaited  up  behind  like  a  drummer's  and  puffing  round  the 
Bing  on  a  full  trot 

Mn,  Can.  I  thank  you.  Lady  Teazle,  for  defending  her. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  a  good  defence,  truly. 

Mn.  Can.  Truly,  Lady  Teazle  is  as  censorious  as  Miss 
Sallow. 

Crab.  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to  pretend  to  be  cen- 
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sorious— an  awkward  gawky,  without  any  one  good  point  under 
heaven. 

Mrs.  Can.  Positively  you  shall  not  he  so  very  severe.  Miss 
Sallow  is  a  near  relation  of  mine  hy  marriage,  and,  as  for  her 
person,  great  allowance  is  to  he  made ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  a 
woman  lahours  under  many  disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass 
for  a  girl  of  six-and-thirty. 

Lody  Sneer.  Though,  surely,  she  is  handsome  still — and 
for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes,  considering  how  much  she  reads 
hy  candlelight,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at. 

Mrs.  Can.  True,  and  then  as  to  her  manner ;  upon  my  word 
I  think  it  is  particularly  graceful,  considering  she  never  had 
the  least  education  :  for  you  know  her  mother  was  a  Welsh 
milliner,  and  her  father  a  sugar-baker  at  Bristol. 

Sir  Ben.  Ah !  you  are  bot£  of  you  too  good-natured ! 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  damned  good-natured !  This  their  own  rela- 
tion !  mercy  on  me !  [Aside, 

Mrs.  Can.  For  my  part,  I  own  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  a 
friend  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  to  be  sure ! 

Sir  Ben.  Oh!  you  are  of  a  moral  turn.  Mrs.  Candour  and 
I  can  sit  for  an  hour  and  hear  Lady  Stucco  talk  sentiment. 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  I  vow  Lady  Stucco  is  very  well  with  the 
dessert  after  dinner ;  for  she  's  just  like  the  French  fruit  one 
cracks  for  mottoes — ^made  up  of  paint  and  proverb. 

Mrs.  Can,  Well,  I  will  never  join  in  ridiculing  a  friend ; 
and  so  I  constantly  tell  my  cousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know 
what  pretensions  she  has  to  be  critical  on  beauty. 

Crab.  Oh,  to  be  sure !  she  has  herself  the  oddest  counte- 
nance that  ever  was  seen ;  'tis  a  coUectioii  of  features  from  all 
the  different  countries  of  the  slobe. 

Sir  Ben.  So  she  has,  indeed — an  Irish  firont 

Crab.  Caledonian  locks 

Sir  Ben.  Dutch  n< 

Crab.  Austrian  lips- 
Sir  Ben.  Complexion  of  a  Spaniard- 

Crab.  And  teeth  d  la  Chinoise-^-^' 

Sir  Ben.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  table  d'hSte  at  Spa 
— ^where  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation 

Crab.  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  general  war — ^wherein 
all  the  members,  even  to  her  eyes,  appear  to  have  a  different 


-# 


[act  n. 

e  and  chin  ore  the  oiily  pariiea  Ukel;  U 
jcnn  Usue. 

Kn.  Can.  Hs!  lia!  ha! 

Str  P*(.  Mercy  on  my  life ! — a  person  they  dine  with  twice 

week !  [Ande. 

Mr*.  Can.  Nay,  hnt  I  vow  you  shoU  not  carry  the  laugh  off 
BO — for  give  me  leave  to  siiy,  that  Mrs.  Qgle-  ■    - 

Sir  Pet.  Mfldam,  madani,  I  beg  your  pardon — there  'a  no 
Stopping  these  good  gemJemen's  tongues.  But  nhen  I 
tell  you,  Mra.  Cundanr,  that  the  lady  lliey  are  abusing  is 
a  particulu'  &iend  of  mine,  I  hope  yon  11  not  take  her  pArt. 

Jjody  Sneer.  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  well  aajd.  Sir  Peter !  but  you  are 
&  cruel  creature — too  phlegmatic  yoorfielf  for  a  jest,  and  too 
peevish  to  allow  wit  in  othera. 

Sir  Vet.  Ah,  madam,  true  wit  ia  more  nearly  allied  to 
-good  QAture  than  your  ladyship  is  aware  of. 

Lady  Teas.  True,  Sir  Peter :  I  believe  they  are  so  naa 
Blon  that  they  caij  never  be  united. 

Sir  Ben.  Or  rather,  suppose  them  miin  and  wife,  beracise 
one  eeldom  sees  them  together. 

Lady  Teas.  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy  to  acandol.  1 
believe  he  would  have  it  put  down  by  parliameot 

Sir  Pet.  'Fore  heaven,  madam,  if  they  were  to  consider  tha 
^Kirting  with  reputation  of  as  much  importance  as  poach- 
ing on  manora,  and  pass  un  act  for  the  preaervtition  of 
fmie,  as  well  aa  game,  1  believe  many  would  tiiank  them  for 
the  bill. 

Lady  Sneer.  O  Lud  j  Sir  Peter ;  would  yo&  deprive  tia  of 
our  privileges? 

Sir  Pa.  Ay,  madam;  and  then  no  person  should  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  kill  characters  and  run  down  reputations,  but  (p» 
lified  old  maids  and  disappointed  widows. 

Lady  Sneer.  Go.  you  monster ! 

Mri.  Can.  But,  surely,  you  would  not  be  quite  so  aerere 
on  those  who  only  report  what  they  bear? 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  maiiani,  1  would  have  law  merciiaiit  for  them 
too;  and  in  all  oases  ot'shtnder  currency,  whenever  the  drawer 
of  tha  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  iho  injured  parties  should  have 
R  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indoi-sera. 

Crab.  Wei),  for  my  part,  I  beUeve  there  never  waa  a  s( 
dsloua  bUe  without  some  foundation. 
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Lady  Sneer.  Come,  ladies,  shall  we  sit  cbwn  to  cards  in  the 
next  room  ?  • 

Enter  Sebvamt,  who  whispers  Sib  Psxeb. 

Sir  Pet.  1 11  be  with  them  directly.— [jEW«  Skbvant.]  1 11 
get  away  unperceived.  [Aaide. 

Lady  Sneer,  Sir  Peter,  yon  are  not  going  to  leave  us  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me ;  I  'm  called  »way 
by  particular  business.     But  I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Ben.  Well — certainly,  Lady  Teazle,  that  lord  of  yours 
is  a  strange  being :  I  could  tell  you  some  stone  of  him  would 
make  you  laugh  heartily  if  he  were  not  your  husband. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh,  pray  don't  mind  that;  come,  do  let% 
hear  them.  [Exeunt  all  but  Joseph  Subface  and  Mabia. 

Jo8,  Surf,  Maria,  I  see  you  have  no  Batis£EU!tion  in  this 
society. 

Mar.  How  is  it  possible  I  should  ?  If  to  raise  malicious 
smiles  at  the  infirmities  or  misfortunes  of  diose  who  have 
never  injured  us  be  the  province  of  wit  or  humour,  Heaven 
grant  me  a  double  portion  of  dulness ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Yet  they  appear  more  ill-natured  than  they  are ; 
they  have  no  malice  at  heart. 

Mar.  Then  is  their  conduct  still  more  contemptible ;  for,  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  could  excuse  the  intemperance  of  their 
tongues  but  a  natuial  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of  mind. 

Jos.  Surf.  Undoubtedly ,~  madam ;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
sentiment  of  mine,  that  to  propagate  a  malicious  truth  wan- 
tonly is  more  despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge.  But 
can  you,  Maria,  feel  thus  for  others,  and  be  unkind  to  me 
alone  ?    Is  hope  to  be  denied  the  tenderest  passion  ? 

Mar,  Why  will  you  distress  me  by  renewing  this  subject? 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  Maria!  you  would  not  treat  me  thus,  and 
oppose  your  guardian.  Sir  Peter's  will,  but  that  I  see  that 
profligate  Chiles  is  still  a  favoured  rivaL 

Mar.  Ungenerously  urged !  But,  whatever  my  sentiments 
are  for  that  imfortunate  young  man,  be  assured  I  shall  not 
feel  more  bdund  to  give  him  up,  because  his  distresses  have 
lost  him  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 

Jos.  Surf,  Nay,  but,  Maria,  do  not  leave  me  with  a  frown : 
by  all  that 's  honest,  I  swear [Kneels. 
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BMKttr  L^  TuxLX  behind. 

li^t]  Otd'a  life,  here  "■  ttdj  Teazle.— [Aloud  to  JIabul.T 
Vm  mut  not— no,  jwi  il""!!  not— Ar,  though  I  have  the 
i^«»«dibrI«i7Je«l« 

Jfor.  1*^  Te«IeI 

jgg^  Sw^.  Tat  mm  Sir  Peter  to  suspect 

Uif  Tmm.  [Otaniv  forytard.]  What  is  this,  pray  ?  Does 
W  ttke  W  TC  me?— Child,  jroa  are  nanted  in  the  nest 
iMn— rg«a Mm*-]    What  is  all  Uiis,  pray? 

J«.  om/-  Ok  ^''^  ™°^  tmluoky  drcDmstance  in  nature ! 
Ibria  htf  HBialiaw  nupected  the  tender  concern  I  have  for 
tou  hawJBMi.  "^  threatened  to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  with 
h«  i^oBBi,  and  I  was  just  endeavounng  to  reason  with 
^  fAaBVan  oBiM  in. 

Jjtif  jW  Indeed !  bat  you  seemed  to  adopt  a  Teiy  ten- 
der iDode  rf  rtMoning — do  yon  nfltiaUy  ai^e  on  your  knees? 

Jot.  Swf-  Oh,  she  '8  a  child,  and  I  thought  a  little  bom- 
li„t— B"'-  ^^y  Teazle,  when  are  you  to  give  me  your  judg- 
ment 00  my  library,  as  you  promised  ? 

£aJy  Ttax.  No.  no ;  I  begin  to  think  it  would  be  impru- 
dent. *nd  you  know  I  admit  you  ss  a  lover  no  farllier  tiiaii 
bshion  requires. 

Joi.  Surf.  True— a  mere  Platonic  cicisbeo,  wliat  eveijwife 
ii  entitled  to.  ^      ,  ,  ,  - 

Lady  Teas.  Certainty,  one  must  not  be  out  of  llie  fasliion. 
However,  I  ba^e  so  many  of  my  country-  prpjudicea  left, 
tl^  though  Sir  Peter's  i!l  humour  may  tcx  me  evt-r  so,  it 
„^r  bM  proTOke  me  to^ 

j„  Surf.  The  only  revenge  ^in  your  power.  Wtll,  I 
appUud  your  moderation.  ... 

tad*  r«W.  Oo— you  are  an  insinuating  %vretch  !  But  we 
j^ll  be  missed— let  us  join  the  comply. 

J     Siir^-  Bat  we  had  best  not  return  together. 

Lads  T*'"-  W^"'  ^"'^^  ^^y  '•  ^""^  Maria  shan't  come  to  hear 
«,T  mow  of  r^  reasoning,  I  promise  ypu.  [Exit. 

lot  ."Jdrf.Acunous  dilemma,  truly,  my  politics  liBve  run  me 
■  1  ■  '  i  wanted,  at  first,  only  to  ingratiate  myself  with  Lady 
T-^>  that  she  might  not  be  my  enemy  with  Maria  ;  and  I 
w^'l  don't  know  how,  become  her  serious  lover.  Sincerely 
Jf^^  to  wish  I  had  never  made  such  a  point  of  gaining  so 
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veiy  good  a  character,  for  it  Las  led  me  into  so  many  cursed 
rogueries  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed  at  last.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  Boom  in  Sib  Peter  Teazle  s  House. 
Enter  Sir  Oliveb  Surface  and  Rowley. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  so  my  old  friend  is  married,  hey  ? 
— a  young  wife  out  of  the  country.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  that  he 
should  have  stood  bluif  to  old  bachelor  so  long,  and  sink  into 
a  husband  at  last ! 

Row.  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on  the  subject,  Sir 
Oliver;  'tis  a  tender  point,  I  assure  you,  though  he  has  been 
married  only  seven  months. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a  year  on  the  stool  of 
repentance ! — Poor  Peter !  But  you  say  he  has  entirely  given 
up  Chai'les — never  sees  him,  hey  ? 

Bow.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  astonishing,  and  I  am 
snre  greatly  increased  by  a  jealousy  of  him  witli  Lady  Teazle, 
which  he  has  induatriously  been  led  into  by  a  scandalous 
society  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  Charles's  ill  name.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  I  believe, 
if  the  lady  is  partial  to  either  of  them,  his  brother  is  the 
favourite. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicious,  prating, 
prudent  gossips,  both  male  and  female,  who  murder  chai*ac- 
ters  to  kdl  time,  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good 
name  before  he  has  years  to  know  the  value  of  it.  But  1  ara 
not  to  be  prejudiced  against  my  nephew  by  such,  1  promise 
you !  No,  no :  if  Chai'les  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean,  I 
shall  compound  for  his  extravagance. 

Bow.  Then,  my  life  on 't,  you  will  reclaim  him.  Ah,  sir, 
it  gives  me  new  life  to  find  that  your  heart  is  not  turned 
against  him,  and  that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master  has  one 
friend,  however,  left. 

Sir  Oliv.  What !  shall  I  forget,  Master  Rowley,  when  I  was 
at  his  years  myself?  Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were  neither 
of  us  veiy  prudent  youths ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  you  have  not 
seen  many  better  men  than  your  old  master  was  ? 

Bow.  Sir,  'tis  this  reflection  gives  me  assmtmce  that 
Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to  his  family.  But  here  comes 
Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  so  he  does !    Mercy  on  me !  he  s  greatly 
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■Itend,  Bad  seems  to  have  a  settled  married  look  !     One  maj' 
md  huabaiid  is  liia  face  at  this  disUuce ! 

Etitfr  SiB  Pbtkr  Teaele. 

Sir  Fct.  Ha!  Sir  Oliver— my  old  friend!  Welcooie  to 
England  a  thousuid  times ! 

Sir  OUv.  Thank  70U,  thank  you,  Sir  Peter!  and  i' feith  I 
Un  glad  to  find  you  well,  believe  me  I 

Sir  Pet.  Oh  I  'tis  a  long  time  since  we  met — fifteen  years. 
X  duubt.  Sir  Oliver,  and  many  a  cross  nccidetit  in  the  lime. 

Sir  Oliii.  Ay,  I  have  had  my  share.  But,  what!  1  find 
Tou  are  married,  hey,  my  old  boy?  Well.  well,  it  can't  be 
seined ;  and  s(k— I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart ! 

Sir  Pet.  Thank  you,  "thank  you,  Sir  Oliver.— Yes,  I  have 
entered  iuio— the  hajipy  state ;   but  we  II  not  talk  of  that 

8w  Oik.  True,  true.  Sir  Peter ;  old  friends  should  not 
betnn  on  grievances  at  first  meeting.     No,  no,  no. 

JioK>.  (ktide  to  SiB  Olitbb.]     Take  care,  pray,  sir. 

iSir  OUv.  Well,  so  one  of  roy  nephews  is  a  ^-ild  rogue, 
hey? 

Sir  Pet.  Wild !  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  I  grieve  for  your  dis- 
■ppointment  there;  he's.a  lost  youag  man,  indeed.  How- 
ever, his  brother  vrill  make  you  amends  ;  Joseph  is,  indeed, 
what  a  youth  should  be^every  body  in  the  world  speaks  well 
of  him. 

Str  OUv.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  he  has  too  good  a  charac- 
ter to  he  an  honest  fellow.  Every  body  speaks  well  of  him ! 
Psha !  then  he  haa  bowed  as  low  to  knaves  and  fools  aa  to  the 
honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtoe. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  Sir  Oliver!  do  you  blame  him  for  not 
making  enemies  ? 

Sir  OUv.  Yes,  if  he  has  merit  enough  to  deserve  thom. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well — you  11  be  convinced  when  you  know 
him.  "Tis  edification  to  hear  him  converse  ;  he  professes  the 
noblest  sentiments. 

Sir  OUv.  Oh,  plagne  of  his  sentimenta '.  If  he  salutes  me 
with  a  scrap  of  morality  in  his  mooth,  I  shall  bo  sick  directly. 
But,  however,  don't  mistake  me,  Sir  Peter ;  I  don't  mean 
to  defend  Gharles'a  errors:  but,  before  I  form  my  judgment 
of  either  of  them,  I  intend  to  nuke  a  thai  of  their  l^aits ; 
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•bd  my  friend  Bowlej  and  I  have  planned  something  for  the 
purpose. 

Mow.  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  onoe  he  has  been  mis* 
taken. 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  my  life  on  Joseph^s  honour  I 

Sir  Oliv.  Well— come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  good  tnne,  and 
ve  11  drink  the  lads'  health,  and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

Sir  Pet.  AlloM,  then ! 

Sir  Oliv.  And  don't,  Sir  Peter,  be  so  severe  against  your 
old  friend's  son.  Odds  my  life !  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  has 
ran  out  of  the  course  a  little :  for  my  part,  I  hate  to  see 
prudence  clinging  to  the  green  suckers  of  youth ;  'tis  like 
ivy  round  a  sapling,  and  spoils  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

[Ea!9unt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sib  Peter  Teazle's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  and  Rowley 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  then,  we  will  see  this  fellow  first,  and  have 
our  wine  afterwards  But  how  is  this,  Master  Rowley?  I 
don't  see  the  jet  of  your  scheme. 

Row.  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  I  was  speaking  of,  is 
nearly  related  to  them  by  their  mother.  He  was  once  a  mer- 
chant in  Dublin,  but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  unde- 
served misfortunes.  He  has  applied,  by  letter,  since  his  con- 
finement, both  to  Mr.  Surface  and  Charles :  from  the  former 
he  has  received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of  future  service, 
while  Charles  has  done  all  that  his  extravagance  has  left  him 
power  to  do ;  and  he  is,  at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money,  part  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  dis- 
tresses, I  know  he  intends  for  the  service  of  poor  Stanley. 

Sir  OUv.  Ah !  he  is  my  brother's  son. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  but  how  is  Sir  Oliver  personally  to 

Row.  Why,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles  and  his  brother  that 
Stanley  has  obtained  permission  to  apply  personally  to  his 
friends ;'  and,  as  they  have  neither  of  them  ever  seen  him,  let 
Sir  Oliver  assume  his  character,  and  he  will  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  at  least,  of  the  benevolence  of  their  dispo^ 
sitions:  and  believe  me,  sir,  you  will  find  in  the  youngest 
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brother  one  vho.  io  the  midst  of  folly  and  dissipation,  bita 
Btill,  aa  Dui  immortal  ba,td  expresses  it, — 

'*  a  htATt  to  pi^,  uid  a  hand, 
Opon  h%  iflj,  for  molting  charitj." 

Sir  Pet.  Psha !  WbHt  signifies  hia  having  an  open  hand  i>r 
purse  either,  when  he  has  nothing  left  to  give  ?  Well,  weU. 
tnake  the  trial,  if  you  please.  But  where  is  the  fellow  whom 
yoo  brought  for  Sir  Oliver  to  esamine,  relative  to  Cliarli»'s 
uffiiirs? 

Bow.  Below,  waiting  his  commands,  and  no  one  can  give 
him  better  intelligence. — This,  Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly  Jew, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  extrav/tgance. 

Sir  Pet.  Pray  let  us  have  biin  in. 

Mom.  Desire  Mr.'  Moses  to  walk  op  stairs. 

(CaUs  to  Sertajct. 

Sir  Pet.  But,  pray,  why  should  you  suppose  he  will  speak 
the  truth  ? 

How.  Oh,  I  have  convinced  him  that  he  has  no  chance  of 
recovering  certain  sums  advanced  to  Chsi'les  but  through  the 
bounty  of  Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  arrived ;  so  that  yon 
may  depend  on  hia  fidelity  to  his  own  interests.  I  have  also 
another  evidence  in  my  power,  one  Snake,  whom  I  have  de- 
tected in  a  matter  little  short  of  forgeiy,  and  shall  sbortiy 
produce  to  remove  some  of  your  prejumces.  Sir  Peter,  relative 
to  Charles  and  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Pel.  I  liave  heard  too  much  on  that  subject. 

Bow.  Here  comes  the  honeat  Ismelite. 
Enter  JIosEs. 
—This  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  understand  you  have  ktely  had  great  deiO- 
inge  with  mv  nephew  Charles. 

Afo».  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  I  h.ive  done  all  I  could  for  him  ;  but 
he  was  ruined  before  he  came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  Oliv.  Tl)aL  was  unlucky,  truly ;  for  you  have  had  no 
opportunity  uf  Hhovriug  your  talents. 

Mos.  None  at  all;  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  his 
distresses  till  he  was  some  thousands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  Olir.  Unfortunate,  indeed !  But.  I  sujiposo  you  hai^e 
done  all  in  your  power  for  hira.  honest  Moses '.' 

Mos.  \'es,  he  knows  that.     This  very  neuiiig  I  was  to  have 
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brought  him  a  gentleman  from  the  city,  who  does  not  know 
him,  and  will,  I  believe,  advance  him  some  money. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  one  Charles  has  never  had  money  from  be- 
fore? 

Mos.  Yes,  Mr.  Premium,  of  Crutched  Friars,  formerly  a 
broker. 

Sir  Pet.  Egad,  Sir  Oliver,  a  thought  strikes  me ! — Charles, 
you  say,  does  not  know  Mr.  Premium  ? 

Mos.  Not  at  all. 

iSir  Pet.  Now  then,  Sir  Oliver,  you  may  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  satisfying  youi'self  than  by  an  old  romancing  tale 
of  a  poor  relation :  go  with  my  friend  Moses,  and  represent 
Premium,  and  then,  1 11  answer  for  it,  you  '11  see  your  nephew 
in  all  his  glory. 

Sir  Oliv.  Egad,  I  like  this  idea  better  than  the  other,  and 
I  may  visit  Joseph  afterwards  as  old  Stanley. 

Sir  Pet,  True — so  you  may. 

How,  Well,  this  is  taking  Chailes  rather  at  a  disadvantage, 
to  be  sure.  However,  Moses,  you  understand  Sir  Peter,  and 
will  be  fiiithful  ? 

Mos.  You  may  depend  upon  me. — \Loohs  at  his  watchJ] 
This  is  cear  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

Sir  Oliv.  1 11  accompany  you  as  soon  as  you  please,  Moses 

But  hold !  I  have  forgot  one  tiling — how  tlie  plague  shall 

I  be  able  to  pass  for  a  Jew  ? 

Mos,  There  s  no  need — the  principal  is  Chiistian. 

Sir  Oliv.  Is  he ?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  But,  then 
again,  ant  I  rather  too  smartly  dressed  to  look  like  a  money- 
lender ? 

Sir  Pet.  Not  at  all ;  'twould  not  be  out  of  character,  if  you 
went  in  your  own  carriage — would  it,  Moses  ? 

Mos.  Not  in  the  least. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  but  how  must  I  talk?  there's  certainly 
some  cant  of  usury  and  mode  of  treating  that  I  ought  to  know' 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  there 's  not  much  to  learn.  The  great  point, 
as  I  take  it,  is  to  be  exorbitant  enough  in  your  demands. 
Hey,  Moses? 

Mas.  Yes,  that 's  a  very  great  point. 

Sir  Oliv,  I  '11  answer  for  't  1 11  not  be  wanting  in  that 
1 11  ask  him  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the  loan,  at  least. 

Mos,  If  jou  ask  him  no  more  than  that,  you  11  be  discovered 
immediately. 
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Sir  Oliv.  Hey!  what,  the  plague  !  how  much  then? 

Mot,  That  (lepencU  upon  tha  circumsuuiues.  If  he  ^ 
p«US  not  very  aoxious  for  the  supply,  you  should  require  only 
forty  or  fife;  per  tent. ;  but  if  you  tind  him  iii  [jreat  distress, 
and  vant  the  moneya  very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  Pet.  A  good  honest  trade  you  're  learning,  Sir  Oliver ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Truly,  I  think  so — and  not  improtitublB. 

Mot.  Then,  yuu  knov.  you  havaa't  the  moneys  yoorselt 
but  are  forced  to  borrow  them  for  liiui  of  a  friend. 

iSir  Oliv.  Oh  I  I  borrow  it  of  a  bietui,  do  I  ? 

Moi.  And  your  &iend  is  an  unoonscionahle  dog :  btU  you 
can't  help  that. 

Sir  Oliv.  My  Iriend  an  unconscionable  dog,  is  he  ? 

ifos.  Yts,  and  he  himself  has  not  the  muneys  by  him,  but 
is  lorced  to  sell  stock  at  a  greet  loss. 

Sir  Olir.  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a  gr€<at  loss,  ia  he  ? 
Well,  that  'a  very  kind  of  bim. 

SirPtt.  I'faith,  Sir  Oliver— Mr.  Premium.  Imean— youll 
soon  be  master  of  the  trade.  But,  Moses !  nould  not  you 
have  him  ma  out  a  little  against  the  annuity  bill  ?  That 
wooid  be  iu  character,  I  should  think. 

Moi.  Very  much.  • 

Jtou.  And  lament  that  a  young  maa  now  must  be  at  jeara 
of  discretion  before  he  is  suffered  to  ruin  himself? 

Afos.  Ay,  great  pity  I 

Sir  P«t.  And  ahuse  the  public  for  allowing  merit  to  an  act 
whose  only  object  is  to  snatch  miaforiune  and  impnidence 
fixjm  the  rapacious  gripe  of  usury,  and  give  [he  minor  a  chance 
of  inheriting  his  estate  without  being  undone  by  coming  iniio 
posseesion. 

Sir  Oliv.  So,  so — Moses  shall  give  me  &rther  instrnctiaiw 
as  we  go  together. 

Sir  Pet.  YoQ  will  not  have  much  time,  for  your  nephew 
lives  hard  by. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  never  fear!  my  tutor  appears  so  able,  that 
though  Charles  lived  in  the  next  street,  it  must  be  my  own 
fault  if  I  nra  not  a  complete  rogue  before  I  tui'o  the  comer. 
[Exil  iciiJi  Mo8E9. 

Sir  Pec.  So,  now,  I  think  Sir  Oliver  will  be  convinced ; 
you  are  partial,  Rowley,  and  would  have  pi'epared  Charles  for 
tlie  other  plot. 

Bow.  Ko,  upon  my  word.  Sir  Peter. 
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Sir  Pet,  Well,  go  bring  me  this  Snake,  and  1 11  bidar  what 
he  has  to  say  presently.  I  see  Maria,  and  want  to  speak  with 
her. — [Exit  Rowley.]  I  should  be  glad  to  be  convinced  my 
suspicions  of  Lady  Teazle  and  Charles  were  unjust.  I  have 
never  yet  opened  my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph 
— I  am  determined  I  will  do  it — he  will  give  me  his  opiaioa 
sincerely. 

Enter  Maria. 
So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you  ? 

Mar,  No,  sir ;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  Maria,  do  you  not  reflect,  the  more  you  con- 
verse \vith  that  amiabk  young  man,  what  return  his  partiality 
for  you  deserves  ? 

Mar,  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  frequent  importunity  on  this 
subject  distresses  me  extremely — ^you  compel  me  to  declare, 
that  I  know  no  man  who  has  ever  paid  me  a  particular  atten- 
tion whom  I  would  not  prefer  to  Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  Pet.  So— here 's  perverseness !  No,  no,  Maria,  'tis 
Charles  only  whom  you  would  prefer.  'Tis  evident  his  vices 
and  follies  have  won  your  heart. 

Mar.  This  is  unkind,  sir.  You  know  I  have  obeyed  you 
in  neither  seeing  nor  corresponding  with  him :  I  have  heard 
enough  to  convince  me  that  he  is  unworthy  my  regard.  Yet 
I  cannot  think  it  culpable,  if,  while  my  understanding  severely 
condemns  his  vices,  my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for  his  dis- 
tresses. 

Sir  Pet,  Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much  as  you  please;  but 
give  your  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthier  object. 

Mar,  Never  to  his  brother ! 

^StV  Pet,  Go,  perverse  and  obstinate!  But  take  care, 
madam ;  you  have  never  yet  known  what  the  authority  of  a 
guardian  is :  don't  compel  me  to  inform  you  of  it 

Mar,  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have  just  reason.  Tis 
true,  by  my  father's  will,  I  am  for  a  short  period  bound  to  re- 
gard you  as  his  substitute;  but  must  cease  to  think  you  so, 
when  you  would  compel  me  to  be  miserable.  \Eant, 

Sir  Pet.  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as  I  am,  every  thing 
conspiring  to  fret  me !  I  had  not  been  involved  in  matrimony 
a  fortnight,  before  her  father,  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  died, 
on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  jdeasure  of  plaguing  me  with 
the  care  of  his  daughter. — [Lady  Teazle  si$iga  without.]  But 
here  comes  my  helpmate  I     She  appears  in  great  good  humour. 
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How  happy  1  should  hu  if  I  cmU  tease  her  mlu  loving  me. 
tbough  but  a  litUe  1 

Enter  Lakt  Teazle. 

Ladi/  Teax.  Lud!  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  haven't  be«n 
quarrelliug  with  Maria?  It  is  not  i:siiig  luc  well  to  be  ill- 
jlumoured  when  1  ava  not  bj. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  Xisdj  Teazle,  yoa  might  have  the  power  to 
make  me  good  humoured  at  all  times. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  bad ;  for  I  want  you  lo  be 
in  a  charming  sweet  t«niper  at  this  moment.  Do  be  good 
humoured  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds,  will  you'.' 

Sir  Pet.  Two  Imndrod  pounds;  what  an'l  I  to  be  in  a  good 
humour  without  paying  for  it!  Sut  speak  to  ute  thus,  and 
i'&ith  there 'a  notbing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  have 
it ;  but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh,  no — there — my  DOte  of  hand  will  do  as  well 
[Offerinri  her  hand. 

Sir  Pet.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  cie  «iih  not 
giving  you  an  iudepoiideut  settlement.  I  mean  shortly  to 
Buiyrise  you:  but  shall  wo  always  live  tbus,  hey? 

LadyTeag.  If  you  please.  I'm  sure  I  don'tcuiehow.soon  we 
leave  off  quarrelling,  provided  you  11  own  you  were  tired  first- 

Sir  Pet.  Well — then  let  our  future  contest  be,  who  shall 
be  most  obliging. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Peter,  good  nature  becomes 
you.  You  lodk  now  as  you  did  before  v.c  "eie  luarritd,  ^^holl 
jou  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  stories 
of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and  chuck  me  under 
the  chin,  you  would;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love  a  a 
old  fejlow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing — didn't  you  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  and  you  were  as  kind  and  attentive 

Lady  Teaz.  Ay,  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take  your  part, 
when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into 
ridicule. 

Sir  Pet.  Indeed  1 

Lady  Teaz.  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called  you 
B  stiff,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of 
marrying  one  who  might  be  myfother,  Ihave  always  defended 
you,  and  said,  I  didn't  think  you  so  ngly  by  any  means. 

Sir  Pet.  Thank  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  I  dared  say  you  'd  make  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  husband. 
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Sir  Pet.  And  you  prophesied  right ;  and  we  shall  now  be  the 
liappiest  couple 

Lady  Teaz.  And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sir  Pet.  No,  never ! — though  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  my 
dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your  temper  very  seriously ; 
for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  love, 
you  always  began  first. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter :  indeed, 
you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Pet.  Now  see,  my  angel !  take  care— contradicting  isn't 
the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love  ! 

Sir  Pet.  There,  now !  you — ^you  are  going  on.  You  don't 
perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which 
you  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without 
any  reason,  my  dear 

Sir  Pet.  There !  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  I  'm  sure  I  don't :  but,  if  you  will  be  so 
peevish 

Sir  Pet.  There  now!  who  begins  first? 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said  nothing — ^but 
there 's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam :  the  fault 's  in  your  own  temper. 

Lady  Teaz.  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy  said  you 
would  be. 

Sir  Pet.  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  impertinent  gipsy. 

Lady  Teaz.  You  are  a  great  bear,  I  'm  sure,  to  abuse  my 
relations. 

Sir  Pet,  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be  doubled 
on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  you  any  more ! 

Lady  Teaz.  So  much  the  better. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam :  'tis  evident  you  never  cared  a  pin 
for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you — a  pert,  rural 
coquette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest  'squires  in  the 
neighbourhood  t 

Lady  Teaz.  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  you — an 
old  dangling  bachelor,  who  vras  single  at  fifty,  only  because  he 
never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sir  Pet,  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  but  you  were  pleased  enough  to 
listen  to  me :  you  never  had  such  an  offer  before. 


[act  ax. 


iyTeax.  No!  didn't  I  refasaSirTivyTerricr,  whoerery 
iaid  would  have  been  a  better  matcb?  for  his  eatata  is 
s  good  as  jours,  and  Ue  has  lirokB  hia  neck  since  we  have 
narned. 

Ptt.  I  bare  done  witli  ycai,  madam !  You  are  an  uiifeel- 
ungraMful — bnt  there 's  im  end  of  every  thing.  I  believe 
capable  of  every  thing  that  is  bud.  Yea,  madam.  1  now 
ere  the  reports  rekti^e  to  you  and  Charles,  madam.    Yes, 

lam,  you  and  Charles  aro,  not  without  grounds 

^y  Tea*.  Take  care.  Sir  Peter !  you  had  b«lter  not  in- 
ate  any  such  thing !  1 11  not  be  suspected  wiihout  cause. 

■Ptt.  V«7  ndl,  BBdntt  i«i71kU!  Asepanta  maaa- 
tea  M  Mea  m  joa  V^mm.    Yh,  i— Jnm,  or  a  diTaan ! 
noke  an  example  oT  mfaeV  fiir  dw  be&aflt  of  all  old 
Ian.    Let  na  separate,  madam. 
^Mdy  Teax.   Agreed !    agreed !     And   now,    my  dear   Sir 
Peter,  we  sre  of  a  mind  once  more,  wa  may  be  tlie  happiest 
couple,  and  never  differ  again,  you  know:  hal  ha!  ha!     Well, 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  passion.  I  see,  and  I  shall  only  inter- 
rupt you — so,  bye!  bye!  Exit. 
Sir  Pet.  Plagues  and  tortures !  can't  I    make  her  augry 
either !  Oh,  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow !     But  1 11  not 
bear  her  presuming  to  keep  her  t^n^r :  oo !  she  may  break 
my  heart,  but  she  shan't  keep  her  temper.                       [ExU. 

Scene  II. — A  Eoom  in  Obabixb  Surface's  Hotue. 
Enter  Trip,  Moses,  and  Sib  Outer  Subface. 

Trip.  Here.  Master  Moses  !  if  you  11  stay  a  moment.  1 11 
try  whether — what 's  the  gentleman 'a  name? 

Sir  Oliv.   Mr.  Mosea,  what  is  my  name  ?     [Aiide  to  MosEs. 

Mcs.  Mr.  Premium. 

Trip.   Premium — ^very  well.  [Exit,  tiilrinff  sniif. 

Sir  OUv.  To  judge  by  the  Bervanta,  one  wouldn't  believe  the 
master  n*as  mined.  But  what ! — auiw,  this  was  my  brother's 
house? 

Mos.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of  Mr.  Joseph,  with 
the  furniture,  pictures,  4c.,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  left  it 
Sir  Peter  thought  it  a  piece  of  eitraivagance  in  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  In  my  mind,  the  other's  economy  in.selling  it  to 
him  was  more  repreh^iBible  by  h^. 
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Be-etUsr  Tatp. 

Trip.  My  master  says  you  must  ^mit,  gentlemen :  he  has 
company,  and  can't  speak  with  you  yet. 

Sir  Oliv.  If  he  knew  who  it  was  wanted  to  see  him,  per- 
haps he  would  not  send  such  a  message  ? 

Trip.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  he  knows  you  are  here— I  did  not 
forget  little  Premium :  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  Oliv.  Very  well ;  and  I  pray,  sir,  what  may  be  your 
name? 

Trip,  Trip,  sir ;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you  have  a  pleasant  sort  of 
place  here,  I  guess  ?  • 

Trip.  Why,  yes — ^here  are  three  or  four  of  us  pass  our  time 
agreeably  enough ;  but  then  our  wages  are  sometimes  a  little 
in  arrear — and  not  very  great  either — but  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  find  our  own  bags  and  bouquets. 

Sir  Oliv.  Bags  and  bouquets !  halters  and  bastinadoes ! 

[Aside. 

Trip.  And  a  propos,  Moses,  have  you  been  able  to  get  me 
that  little  bill  discounted  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Wsints  to  raise  money  too ! — ^mercy  on  me !  Has 
his  distresses  too,  I  warrant,  like  a  lord,  and  affects  creditors 
and  duns.  [Aside. 

Mos.  'Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Trip. 

Trip.  Good  lack,  you  surprise  me !  My  friend  Brush  has 
mdorsed  it,  and  I  thought  when  he  put  his  name  at  the  back 
of  a  bill  'twas  the  same  as  cash. 

Mos.  No,  'twouldn't  do. 

Trip.  A  small  sum — ^but  twenty  pounds.  Hark'ee,  Moses, 
do  you  think  you  couldn't  get  it  me  by  way  of  annuity  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  An  annuity!  ha!  ha!  a  footman  raise  money  by 
way  of  annuity !     Well  done,  luxury,  egad !  [Aside. 

Mos.  Well,  but  you  must  insure  your  place. 

Trip.  Oh,  with  all  my  heart!  1 11  insure  my  place,  and  my 
life  too,  if  you  please 

Sir  Oliv.  It  8  more  than  I  would  your  neck.  [Aside. 

Mos.  But  is  there  nothing  you  could  deposit? 

Trip.  Why,  nothing  capiud  of  my  master's  wardrobe  has 
dropped  lately;  but  I  could  give  you  a  mortgage  on  some  of 
his  winter  clothes,  with  equity  of  redemption  before  November 
— or  you  shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French  velvet,  or  a 
post-obit  on  the  blue  and  silver; — these,  I  should  think,  Moses* 
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with  a  few  pair  of  point  ruffles,  as  a  collateral  seeurtty^liey, 
mj  litde  fellovr  ? 

Mas.  Well,  well.  [Bdl  Hngt. 

Trip.  Egad,  I  heard  the  bell !  I  believe,  geutlomeu,  I  can 
now  inlrodiice  you.  Don't  forget  the  anniiity,  little  Moaesl 
This  way,  gentlemeu,  I  "1!  iusure  my  plac«.  yoii  know. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  If  tlie  man  be  a  shadow  of  llic  master, 
this  is  the  temple  of  dissipation  indeed !  [Exfunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Crasles  Suhface,  Sir  Uabri  Bituper,  Caueless,  mid  Gek- 

TLEMEN,  duKorrred  drinkinij. 

Ckas.  Surf.  'Fore  heaveu,  'tis  true  '. — there  'a  the  great  dd- 
gcnerocy  of  the  age.  Many  of  our  acquaintance  have  taste, 
spirit,  and  politeness ;  but,  plagu*  on't,  they  won't  drink. 

Carf.  It  is  so,  indeed,  Charles  !  they  give  into  all  the  sub- 
stantial luxuries  of  the  table,  and  abstain  from  nothmg  but 
wine  and  wit  Oh,  certainly  society  suffers  by  it  intolerably  1 
for  now,  instead  of  the  social  spirit  of  raillery  that  useil  to 
mantle  over  a  glass  of  bright  Burgundy,  their  conversation  is  be- 
come just  like  the  Spa-i\-ater  tiiej  drink,  which  has  all  thepert- 
ness  and  flatulency  of  champagne,  without  its  spirit  or  flavour. 

1  Geiit.  But  what  ore  they  to  do  who  love  play  better  than 
wine? 

Care.  True '.  there  's  Sir  Hany  diets  himself  for  gammg,  and 
is  now  under  a  hazard  regimeu. 

Choi.  Surf.  Then  he  11  have  the  woret  of  it.  What !  you 
wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  tlje  coarse  by  keeping  liim  frum  coru? 
For  my  part,  egad,  1  am  never  so  successful  as  when  I  am  ti  little 
merry:  Itnuc  throw  on  a  bottle  of  champagne,  anii  i  iii;\ei]oie. 

AU.  Hey,  what? 

Oare.  At  least  I  never  feel  my  lossea,  which  is  exactly  the 

3  Ocnt.  Ay,  that  I  believe. 

Chas.  Surf.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend  to  be  a  be- 
liever in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of  wine?  Tis  the  test  by 
which  the  lover  knows  his  own  heart.  Fill  a  dozen  bumpers 
to  a  dozen  beauties,  and  she  that  floats  at  the  top  is  the  maid 
that  has  bewitched  you. 

Care.  Now  then,  Charles,  he  honest,  and  give  us  your  real 
ikvourit«. 

Chat.  Surf.  Why,  I  have  withheld  her  only  in  compassion   ' 
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to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you  must  give  a  round  of  her  peers, 
which  is  impossible — on  earth. 

Care.  Oh!  then  we  11  &id  some  canonised  vestals  or  heathen 
goddesses  that  will  do,  I  warrant ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Here  then,  bumpers,  you  rogues!  bumpers! 
Maria!  Maria! 

Sir  Har.  Maria  who  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  damn  the  surname ! — 'tis  too  formal  to  be 
registered  in  Love's  caleudar — Maria ! 

AU.  Maria! 

Chas.  Surf.  But  now.  Sir  Harry,  beware,  we  must  have 
beauty  superlative. 

Care.  Nay,  never  study,  Sir  Harry:  well  stand  to  the 
toast,  though  your  mistress  should  want  an  eye,  and  you  know 
you  have  a  song  will  excuse  you. 

Sir  Har.  Egad,  so  I  have !  and  1 11  give  him  the  song  in- 
stead of  the  lady.  [Sings. 

Here 's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen ; 

Here '» to  the  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here 's  to  the  fianntbg  extravagant  quean, 

And  here 's  to  the  housewife  that 's  thrifty. 

Chonu.    Let  the  toaat  pass, — 
Drink  to  the  lass, 
I  '11  warrant  she  '11  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass. 
Here 's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prize ; 

Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir : 
Here  *s  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
And  here 's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 

Chorus.     Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

Here 's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow : 

Now  to  her  that 's  as  brown  as  a  berry: 
Here 's  to  the  wife  with  a  &ce  full  of  woe. 

And  now  to  the  damsel  that's  merry. 
Chorus.    Let  the  toast  pass,  &c 

For  let  'em  be  clumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim, 

Toung  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 
So  fill  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim. 
So  fill  up  your  glasses,  nay,  fill  to  the  brim. 

And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 
Cliorus.    Let  the  toast  pass,  &c. 

All.  Bravo!  bravo! 

ErUer  Trip,  and  whispers  Charles  Surface. 

Chas.  Surf.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me  a  little.-^ 
Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you? 

Care.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles,  what  now  ?  This  is  one  of 
your  peerless  beauties,  I  suppose,  has  dropped  in  by  chance  ?  . 
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at.  Surf.  No,  faith !  To  tell  you  tlie  tratli,  'tis  b  Jew  aitd 
ker,  who  are  come  bj  tippMntment. 
Tt.  Oh,  damn  it !  let  'e  have  the  Jew  in. 
.  \3ent.  Ay,  and  tbe  broker  too,  by  all  meKns. 
I  Qgnt.  Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  wid  the  broker, 
Chaa.  Surf.  Egad,  with  all  my  heart ! — Trip,  bid  tbe  gen- 
tlemeii  walk  in. — [Exit  Trip.]     Though  there  'e  one  of  ihem 
R  Mranger,  I  cau  tell  yon. 

Care.  Charles,  lei  ub  give  thoni  sotne  generous  BurgiindT, 
tad  perhaps  they  11  grow  conscientious. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  hang  'em.  no  !  wine  does  but  draw  fordi  a 
man's  natural  qualities ;  and  to  make  them  drink  would  only 
ba  to  whet  their  knavery. 

Sa-mOm'  Tbv,  with  Ba  Oum  SuBnox  mid  Hous. 

€lha».  Surf.  9o,  honest  Uoses ;  walk  in,  pi^,  Mr.  PniniaB 
^that  'b  the  gentleman's  name,  isn't  it,  Moses  ? 

3/oj.  Yea,  eir. 

Chaa.  Surf.  Set  chairs.  Trip. — Sit  down,  Mr.  Premium. — 
Glasses,  Trip. — [Trip  gives  chairtand  glauet,  and  exU.]  Sit 
down,  Moses. — Come,  Mr.  Premiiun,  I  Tl  give  you  a  senti- 
ment; here's  Stuxeti  to  tuury! — Moses,  fill  the  gentleman 
a  bumper. 

Mos.  Success  to  nsury !  [Drinkt. 

Care.  Right,  Moses — usury  is  pradence  and  industry,  and 
deserves  to  succeed, 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  here  'a — All  tbe  Buocess  it  deserves .'  [  Drinkt. 

Care.  No,  no,  that  won't  do!  Mr.  Premium,  you  have 
demurred  at  the  toast,  and  mnst  drink  it  in  a  pint  bumper. 

1  Qent.  A  pint  bumper,  at  least. 

Mot.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  consider — Mr.  Preminm  'b  a  gentleman. 

Care.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

S  Oent.  Give  Moses  a  quart  glass — tiiis  is  mutiny,  and  a 
high  contempt  for  tbe  chair. 

Care.  Here,  now  for't!  Ill  see  juatioe  done,  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  bottle. 

Sir  Oliv.  Nay,  praj,  gentlemen — I  did  not  expect  this 
ns^e. 

Chat.  Surf.  No,  hang  it,  yon  shan't;  Iilr.  Premium's  a 
Btranger. 

Sir  Oliv.  Odd  I  I  wish  I  was  wdl  oat  of  their  company. 

\Aiidt. 
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Care,  Plague  on  em  then !  if  they  won't  drink,  we  11  not 
sit  down  with  them.  Come,  Hariy,  the  dice  are  in  the  next 
room. — Charles,  you  11  join  us  when  you  have  finished  your 
business  with  the  gentlemen  ? 

Chas,  Surf.  I  will  I  I  will ! — [Exeunt  Sib  Habbt  Buhpeb 
aiul  Gentlemen;  CABELEss/oi^Zamn^.]  Careless! 

Care,  [Returning.]  Well ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Perhaps  I  may  want  you. 

Care.  Oh,  you  know  I  am  always  ready:  word,  note,  or 
bond,  *tis  all  the  same  to  me.  [ExU, 

Mo8.  Sir,  this  is  Mr.  Premium,  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
honour  and  secrecy;  and  always  performs  what  he  under- 
takes.    Mr.  Premium,  this  is 

Chas,  Surf.  Psha !  have  done.  Sir,  my  friend  Moses  is  a 
very  honest  fellow,  but  a  little  slow  at  expression :  he  11  be 
an  hour  giving  us  our  titles.  Mr.  Premium,  the  plain  state 
of  the  matter  is  this :  I  am  an  extravagant  young  fellow  who 
wants  to  borrow  money;  you  I  take  to  be  a  prudent  old 
fellow,  who  have  got  money  to  lend.  I  am  blockliead  enough 
to  give  fifty  per  cent,  sooner  than  not  have  it ;  and  you,  I 
presume,  are  rogue  enough  to  take  a  hundred  if  you  can  get 
It.  Now,  sir,  you  see  we  are  acquainted  at  once,  and  may 
proceed  to  business  without  &rther  ceremony. 

Sir  Oliv.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  my  word.  I  see,  sir,  you 
are  not  a  man  of  many  compliments. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  no,  sir !  plain  dealing  in  business  I  always 
tibink  best 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  However,  you 
aro  mistaken  in  one  thing ;  I  have  no  money  to  lend,  but  I 
believe  I  could  procure  some  of  a  friend ;  but  then  he  *s  an 
unconscionable  dog.  Isn't  he,  Moses  ?  And  must  sell  stock 
to  accommodate  you.     Mustn't  he,  Moses  ? 

Mos.  Yes,  indeed !  You  know  I  always  speak  the  truth, 
and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie ! 

Chas.  Surf,  Eight.  People  that  speak  truth  generally  do. 
But  these  are  trifles,  Mr.  Premium.  What!  I  know  money 
i8n*t  to  be  bought  without  paying  for  \ ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  but  what  security  could  you  give?  You 
have  no  land,  I  suppose  ? 

Chas,  Surf  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  but  what  *s  in  the 
bough-pots  out  of  the  window ! 
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Sir  OUv.  Nor  any  stock,  I  presume  ? 

Cliat.  Surf.  Nothing  but  live  stock — and  ihat  'a  onlj  a  few 
pointers  and  poniea.  But  pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you 
acquainted  at  all  nitb  any  of  my  cimuexiona? 

Sir  OUv.  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  am, 

CAns.  Surf.  Then  yoo  must  knovf  that  I  have  a  devilish 
rich  uncle  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  from  nhea 
I  have  the  greatest  ejcpeotations  V 

Sir  OUv.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  uncle,  I  have  heard; 
but  how  your  expectationa  will  turn  out  is  more,  I  believe, 
than  you  can  tell. 

Chat.  Su^.  Oh,  no  ! — there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  tell  me 
I  'm  a  prodigious  fnvourito,  and  that  he  talks  of  leaving  me 
erei^  thing. 

Sir  OUb.  Indeed !  this  ia  tbe  first  I  Ve  heard  of  it. 

Ckat.  Surf.  7es,  yes,  'lis  just  so.  Moses  knowa  'tia  tine ; 
dont  you,  Moaee ? 

Jlrfos.  Oh.  yes  1  I  '11  sivear  to  "t. 

Sir  OUv.  Egad,  they'll  persuade  me  presently  I 'm  at 
Bengal.  lAiiilf. 

Chas.  Surf.  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Premium,  if  it's  agree- 
able to  you.  a  post-obit  on  Sir  Oliver 'a  life:  though  at  the 
same  time  the  old  fellow  hiis  been  ao  liberal  to  me,  tiiat  I 
give  you  ray  word,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  heiir  that  any 
thing  had  happened  to  him. 

Sir  OUv.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  assure  you.  But-llie 
bond  you  mention  happens  to  be  just  the  Korat  security  you 
could  offer  me — for  I  might  live  to  a  hundred  aud  never  aes 
the  principal. 

CTm,  Surf.  Oh,  yes,  you  would !  the  moment  Sir  Oliver  dies, 
you  know,  you  would  come  on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  OUk.  Then  I  believe  I  should  be  the  most  unwelcome 
imt  you  evsr  hud  in  your  life. 

Chas.  Surf.  What !  I  suppose  you  "re  afraid  that  Sir  Olivet 
is  too  good  a  life? 

Sir  OUv.  No,  indeed  I  .im  not ;  though  I  have  heard  he  is 
03  hale  nud  liealthy  aa  any  man  of  his  years  in  Clirislcndom. 

Clms.  Surf.  There  again,  now,  you  are  misiiifoniied.  No, 
110,  the  climate  li^is  hurt  him  considei'ably,  poor  umlc  Oliver. 
Yes,  ye^,  lie  breaks  apace,  I  'm  told — and  is  so  mucli  altered 
lately  that  his  ne:ireat  relations  would  not  know  him. 
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Sir  Oliv,  No !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  so  much  altered  lately  that 
his  nearest  relations  would  not  know  him !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
egad — ^ha!  ha!  ha! 

Chas.  Surf,  Ha!  ha! — ^you're  glad  to  hear  that,  little 
Premium  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  No,  no,  I  *m  not. 

Chas.  Surf.  Yes,  yes,  you  are — ^ha  I  ha !  ha ! — ^you  know 
that  mends  your  chance. 

Sir  Oliv.  But  I  'm  told  Sir  Oliver  is  coming  over ;  nay, 
some  say  he  is  actually  arrived. 

Chas.  Surf.  Psha!  sure  I  must  know  better  than  you 
whether  he 's  come  or  not.  No,  no,  rely  on 't  he  s  at  this 
moment  at  Calcutta.     Isn't  he,  Moses  ? 

Mo8.  Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Oliv.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you  must  know  better  than 
I,  though  I  have  it  from  pretty  good  authority.  Haven't  I, 
Moses? 

Mo8.  Yes,  most  undoubted ! 

Sir  Oliv.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you  want  a  few  hundreds 
immediately,  is  there  nothing  you  could  dispose  of? 

Chas.  Surf.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  OUv.  For  instance,  now,  I  have  heard  that  your  father 
left  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  massy  old  plate. 

Chas.  Surf.  0  Lud!  that's  gone  long  ago.  Moses  can 
tell  you  how  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  Good  lack !  all  the  family  race-cups  and 
corporation-bowls ! — [Aloud.]  Then  it  was  also  supposed  that 
his  library  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  compact. 

Chas.  Surf,  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was — vasljy  too  much  so  for  a 
private  gentleman.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  of  a  commu- 
nicative disposition,  so  1  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so  much 
knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  Mercy  upon  me!  learning  that  had  run 
in  the  family  like  an  heir-loom! — [Aloud.]  Pray,  what  are 
become  of  the  books  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  You  must  inquire  of  the  auctioneer.  Master 
Premium,  for  I  don't  believe  even  Moses  can  direct  you. 

Mos.  I  know  nothing  of  books. 

Sir  Oliv.  So,  so,  nothing  of  the  family  property  left,  I 
BUppose  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you  have  a  mind 
to  the  fGunily  pictures.    I  have  got  a  room  full  of  ancestors 
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;  and  if  ;^u  Imre  a.  tosta  for  olil  paintiogB,  egad,  you 
^&re  'em  a  baTgain ! 

Olir.  He; !    what  the  doril !   sure,  you  wonlda't  sell 
jrehthcrs.  woald  jou  ? 
■itat.  Surf.  Eveiy  miui  of  them,  to  the  best  bidder. 
Or  Oliv.  Wlint!  your  great-uncles  «nd  aimls? 
Uhtai.  Surf.  Ay,  uiid   my   ^reat-grandfathers   And   graod- 
■>tfaerB  too.   - 

Sir  OUv.  [JMide.]  Now  I  gin  biin,  up  \—{Jiomt.'};  What 
«  plague,  luTO  yon  no  bowels  far  tout  owa  kiadrad  7  Odd's 
!sl  do  jon  taka  me  tat  Sijlock  m  l^e  fk.j,  that  yoa  noKld 
•we  money  of  me  «i  yow  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
OAm.  Surf.  Nay,  my  litde  kaoke*,  don't  b«  an^py:  what 
>d  yoa  care,  if  you  have  your  money'a  worth  ? 
Kr  OUv.  WeD,  1 11  iM  the  poiduNer:  I  thiiA  I  can  dis- 
e  of  the  bntify  oaans. — {jdai^.]  Oh,  111  serer  fi^giTa 
1  this !  never ! 

lU-mUr  Cii 


Cart.  Come,  Charias,  what  keeps  you  ? 

CA(M,  Shj/.  I  can't  come  yet  I'faith,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  sale  above  stairs ;  here 's  little  Premium  will  buy  all 
my  ancestors ! 

Care.  Oh,  bum  your  ancestors ! 

Chas,  Surf.  No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards,  if  he  pleases. 
Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you :  egad,  you  shall  be  auctioneet — 
so  come  along  with  us. 

Care.  Oh,  have  fiith  you,  if  that's  the  case.  I  can  handle 
a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box !     Going  !  going ! 

Sir  Olii:  Oh,  the  profligates!  [Aside. 

Chas.  Surf.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  appraiser,  if  wo 
want  one.  Gad's  life,  little  Premium,  you  don't  seem  to  like 
the  business? 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  vastly!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  job,  yes,  I 
think  it  a  rarojoko  to  sell  one'slamily  by  aaction — ha!  ha! — 
[i4rid«.]  Oh,  the  prodigal ! 

Chat.  Surf.  To  be  sure!  when  a  man  wants  money,  where 
the  plague  should  he  get  assistance,  if  he  can't  make  free 
with  his  own  relations  ?  [Exaiatt. 

Sir  Olil).  I  '11  never  foigive  him;  never!  never! 
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ACT   IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Picture  Boom  in  Ghables  Surface's  Home. 

Enter  Charles  Surface,  Sir  Oliveb  Surface,  Moses,  and 

Careless. 

Chas.  Surf.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  pray  walk  in; — ^here  they 
are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces,  up  to  the  Conquest. 

Sir  Oliv.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly  collection. 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the  true  spirit  of 
portrait-painting ;  no  volontikre  grace  or  expression.  Not 
like  the  works  of  your  modem  Raphaels,  who  give  you  the 
strongest  resemblance,  yet  contrive  to  make  your  portrait 
independent  of  you ;  so  that  you  may  sink  the  original  and 
not  hurt  the  picture.  No,  no;  the  merit  of  these  is  the 
inveterate  likeness — all  stiff  and  awkward  as  the  originals, 
and  like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ah !  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of  men  again. 

Clias.  Surf.  I  hope  not.  Well,  you  see.  Master  Premium, 
what  a  domestic  character  I  am;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening 
surrounded  by  my  family.  But  come,  get  to  your  pulpit, 
Mr.  Auctioneer ;  here 's  an  old  gouty  chair  of  my  grandfather's 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do.  But,  Charles,  I  haven't  a 
hammer ;  and  what 's  an  auctioneer  without  his  hammer  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  that 's  true.  What  parchment  have  we 
here  ?  Oh,  our  genealogy  in  full.  [Taking  pedigree  down.] 
Here,  Careless,  you  shall  have  no  common  hit  of  mahogany, 
here 's  the  family  tree  for  you,  you  rogue !  This  shall  be  your 
hammer,  and  now  you  may  knock  down  my  ancestors  with 
their  own  pedigree. 

Sir  Oliv.  What  an  unnatural  rogue! — an  ex  post  facto 
parricide !  [Aside. 

Care,  Yes,  yes,  here 's  a  list  of  your  generation  indeed ; — 

&ith,  Charles,  this  is  the  most  convenient  thing  you  could 

:  have  found  for  the  husiness,  for  'twill  not  only  sene  as  a 

hammer,  hut  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain.     Come,  begin — 

A-going,  a-going,  a-going ! 

CJias.  Surf  Bravo,  Careless !  Well,  here 's  my  great-uncle, 
Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  marvellous  good  general  in  his  day,  I 
assure  you.  He  served  in  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
wars,  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet.    What  8i^  yon,  Mr.  Premium  ?  look  at  him — there  s  a 
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herol  not  out  out  of  his  fejithers,  as  your  modera  dipped 
captains  are,  bnt  enrploped  in  wig  snd  rpgiruentAls,  aa  a 
geneml  ehould  be.     What  do  jou  bid? 

Sir  Oliv.  [Asid«  to  Moset.']  Bid  him  speak. 

Mot.  Mr.  Premium  <vould  have  you  speak. 

Ghiu.  Surf.  ^Vhy,  then,  he  shall  have  him  for  tan  pounds. 
and  I  'm  euro  that 's  not  dear  for  a  Bloff-officer. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  Heaven  deliver  me !  his  famous  uncle 
Jlichard  for  ten  pounds  ! — [Alnud.]  Very  well,  sir,  I  take  him 
At  that 

Chat.  Surf.  Careless,  knock  down  mj  uncle  Richard. — 
Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  lister  of  his.  my  great-aunt  Deborah, 
done  by  Kneller,  in  his  beat  manner,  and  esteemed  a  very 
formidable  likeness.  There  she  is,  you  see,  a  shepherdess 
feeding  her  flock.  You  shall  have  her  for  five  jiounda  t^n — 
the  sheep  are  worth  the  money. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  Ali !  poor  Deborah !  a  woman  who  set 
Bueh  a  value  oa  herself! — [Aloud.]  Five  pounds  ten — she's 

Clias.  Surf.  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah !  Here,  now, 
nre  two  that  were  a  sort  of  cousins  of  theirs. — You  see.  Mosea, 
these  pictures  were  done  some  time  ago,  when  beaux  wore 
wigs,  and  the  ladies  their  own  hair. 

Sir  Olir.  Yes,  truly,  head-dresses  appear  to  have  been  a 
little  lower  in  those  days. 

Chat.  Surf.  Well,  take  that  couple  for  the  same. 

Mot.  Tis  a  ^ood  liargEun. 

Chat.  Surf.  Careless! — This,  now,  is  a  gran dfiit lie r  of  my 
mother's,  a  learned  judge,  well  known  on  the  western  cir- 
cuit.— What  do  you  rate  him  at.  Moses  ? 

JIfos.  Four  guineas. 

Chan.  Sill/.  Four  guineas!  Gad's  life,  you  don't  bid  me 
the  price  of  his  wig. — Mr.  Premium,  you  have  more  respect 
for  tne  wnolsiifk  :  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  at  fifteen 

Sir  Oliv.  ]!v  ,U1  means. 

Paw.  Gone! 

Chas.  Surf.  And  there  arc  Ino  brothers  of  his,  William  and 
Walter  Blunt,  Esquires,  both  members  of  parliament,  anil 
noted  speHhei-s  ;  and,  what's  very  estrriordinary,  I  believe,  this 
is  the  first  time  they  were  ever  bought  or  sold. 

Sir  Oliv.  Tlint  is  very  e^tmordiiuirj-,  indeed  I  1 11  take 
them  at  jour  own  price,  for  tlic  honour  of  parliament. 
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Care.  Well  said,  little  Premium !  1 11  knock  them  down 
at  forty. 

Chas.  Surf,.  Here*s  a  jolly  fellow — I  don't  know  what 
relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of  Norwich:  take  him  at  eight 
pounds. 

Sir  Oliv.  No,  no ;  six  will  do  for  the  mayor. 

Chas.  Surf.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  and  1 11  throw  you  the 
two  aldermen  there  into  the  bargain. 

Sir  Oliv.  They  re  mine. 

Chas.  Surf.  Careless,  knock  down  the  mayor  and  alder 
men.     But,  plague  on 't !  we  shall  be  all  day  retailing  in  this 
manner ;  do  let  us  deal  wholesale :  what  say  you,  little  Pre- 
mium ?    Give  me  three  himdred  pounds  for  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  the  lump. 

Care.  Ay,  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  accommodate  you ;  they 
are  mine.  But  there  is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always 
passed  over. 

Care.  What,  that  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee? 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that ;  though  I  don't  think  him 
so  ill-looking  a  little  fellow,  by  any  means. 

Chas.  Surf,  What,  that  ?  Oh ;  that 's  my  uncle  Oliver ! 
'twas  done  before  he  went  to  India. 

Care.  Your  uncle  Oliver!  Gad,  then  you  11  never  bo 
friends,  Charles.  That,  now,  to  me,  is  as  stem  a  looking 
rogue  as  ever  I  saw;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and  a  damned  disin- 
heriting countenance !  an  inveterate  knave,  depend  on  *t. 
Don't  vou  think  so,  little  Premium  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not;  I  think  it  is  as 
honest  a  looking  face  as  any  in  the  room,  dead  or  alive.  But 
I  suppose  uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber  ? 

Chas.  Surf.  No,  hang  it !  I  '11  not  part  with  poor  Noll. 
The  old  fellow  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and,  egad,  1 11  keep 
his  picture  while  I  've  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  The  rogue  's  my  nephew  after  all ! — 
[Aloud.]  But,  sir,  I  have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
picture. 

Chas.  Surf,  I  *m  sorry  for 't,  for  you  certainly  will  not  have 
it.     Oons,  haven't  you  got  enough  of  them  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  I  forgive  him  every  thing! — [Aloud,] 
But,  sir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my  head,  I  don't  value 
money.    1 11  giver  you  as  much  for  that  as  for  all  the  rest. 
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ChoM.  Surf.  Don't  tease  me,  master  broker ;  I  t«1I  joa  111 
not  purt  yr'ilh  it.  aud  there  'e  an  end  of  it. 

Sn-  Ofir,  [Ande.']  How  like  his  father  ihe  dog  ia ! — 
[Jfewd.]  Well.  weH,  I  have  done. — [Arid*.]  I  didnolperceivo 
it  before,  but  I  liink  I  never  saw  such  a  striking  resemblanoe. 
—[Aload.]  Here  is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Ckut.  Surf.  'Why,  'tis  for  eif{ht  hundred  pounds! 

Sir  Oliv.  You  wiU  not  let  Bir  Oliver  go" 

Chat,  Surf.  Zciunds !  do  !  I  tell  job,  once  more. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then  never  mind  the  difference,  we  11  Ixilance 
that  aniTlber  time.  But  give  mo  jowt  hand  od  tlie  bnrgaini 
you  are  an  honest  fellow,  Cbarlea — I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  being 
eo  free. — Come,  Moses. 

Chta.  Surf.  Egnd,  tliia  is  a  whimaical  old  fellow ! — Birt 
httk'ee,  Fi'emium,  you  11  prepare  lodgings  for  those  gealle- 

sir  0!h:  Yes,  j-ps,  I  'll  ^e-nA  hx  them  in  n  <kj  o;-  two. 

Chai.  Surf.  But  hold;  do  now  send  a  genteel  conveyance 
for  them,  for.  I  assure  you,  they  were  most  of  them  used  to 
ride  in  their  own  carriages. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  will,  I  will— for  all  but  Oliver. 

Chat.  Surf.  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 

Str  Oliv.  You  're  fixed  on  that? 

Chai.  Surf.  Peremptorily. 

Sir  Oliv.  lAside.}  A  dear  extravagant  rogue ! — [AloutL] 
Good  day ! — Come,  Moses. — [Aside.]  Let  me  hear  now  who 
dares  call  him  profligate !  \E!tit  vritk  Moseb. 

Care.  Why,  this  is  the  oddest  genios  of  the  sort  I  ever 
met  with ! 

Chat.  Sutf.  Egad,  he  'b  the  prince  of  brokers,  I  think.  I 
wonder  how  the  devU  Moses  got  aoqnainted  with  so  honest  a 
fellow. — Ha!  here 's  Rowley. -^Do,  Careless,  say  I  "11  join  the 
company  in  a  few  moments. 

Care.  I  will — but  don't  let  that  old  hlocUiead  persuade 
you  to  squander  any  of  that  money  on  old  musty  debts,  or 
any  such  nonsense;  for  tradesmesi,  Charles,  ore  the  mo!(t 
exorbitant  fellows. 

Chat.  Surf.  Vetytrue,  and  paying  them  is  only  encouraging 
them. 

Care.  Nothing  else. 

Ohas.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear. — [Eak  Carilem.]  So!  tfaia 
WAS  an  odd  old  fellow,  indeed.     Let  aw  see,  two-thirds  of  theae 
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five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds  are  mine  by  right.  *Porfl 
Heaven !  I  find  one  *8  ancestors  are  more  yaluable  relations 
than  I  took  them  for! — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  and  vety  grateful  servant. 

[Bows  ceremoniously  to  the  pictures. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Ha!  old  Eowley!  egad,  you  are  just  come  in  time  to  take 
leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Bow,  Yes,  I  heard  they  were  a-going.  But  I  wonder  you 
can  have  such  spirits  under  so'  many  distresses. 

Chas.  Surf.  Wliy,  there  *s  the  point !  my  distresses  are  so 
many,  that  I  can't  afford  to  part  with  my  spirits ;  but  I  shall 
be  rich  and  splenetic,  all  in  good  time.  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  more  sorrowful  at  parting 
with  so  many  near  relations ;  to  be  sure,  'tis  very  affecting : 
but  you  see  they  never  move  a  muscle,  so  why  should  I  ? 

Bow.  There 's  no  making  you  serious  a  moment. 

Chas.  Surf.  Yes,  Death,  I  am  so  now.  Here,  my  honest 
Rowley,  here,  get  me  this  changed  directly,  and  take  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  it  inmiediately  to  old  Stanley. 

Bow.  A  hundred  pounds !     Consider  only 

Chas.  Surf.  Gad's  life,  don't  talk  about  it !  poor  Stanley's 
wants  are  pressing,  and,  if  you  don't  make  haste,  we  shall  have 
some  one  call  that  has  a  better  right  to  the  money. 

Bow.  Ah !  there 's  the  point !  I  never  will  cease  dunning 
you  with  the  old  proverb 

Chas.  Surf.  Be  just  before  you  're  generous. — ^Why,  so  I 
would  if  I  could ;  but  Justice  is  an  old,  hobbling  beldame, 
and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  Generosity,  for  the  soul 
of  me. 

Bow.  Yet,  Charles,  believe  me,  one  hour's  reflection 

Chas.  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  it 's  very  true ;  but,  hark'ee,  Rowley, 
while  T  have,  by  Heaven  1 11  give ;  so,  damn  your  economy ! 
and  now  for  hazard.  [Exeunt. 

ScEKK  II. — Another  room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Sib  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 

Mos.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said,  you  have  seen 
Mr.  Charles  in  high  glory;  ^tis  great  pity  he's  so  extrava- 
gant. 

Bvr  OUv,  Trae,  but  he  <woiild  not  sell  my  petore. 
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Mm-  And  lovc'B  wiac  and  women  so  mHch. 

Sir  Olh.  But  ko  nould  uot  sell  my  picture. 

Mot.  And  gnmea  so  deep. 

Sir  Olie.  But  be  would  not  sell  my  picture.  Oh,  here  '■ 
Rcxrley. 

Enter  RoWLET. 

/!au.  So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  tuid  you  have  made  a  parchaae 

Sir  Oiiv.  Yes,  yes,  our  yoUBg  mke  has  parted  with  faia 
anceabirB  like  old  tapestry. 

Rote.  And  here  baa  he  commissioned  nie  to  re-ddiver  yoa 
part  of  iho  purchase  mouey — 1  mean,  though,  in  your  neees- 
iiitinia  chanicf«r  of  old  Stanley. 

Moi.  Ab  !  there  is  the  pity  of  all ;  he  is  90  damived  chari' 
table. 

Row.  And  I  left  a  hosier  and  tivo  tailors  in  the  hall,  whoi 
I  'm  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and  this  hundred  would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  OHb.  Well,  well,  I  11  pEiv  liis  debts,  imd  hlF-  benevolenea 
too.  But  now  I  am  no  more  a  broker,  and  you  shall  intro- 
duce me  to  the  elder  brother  aa  old  Stanley. 

Rote.  Not  yet  awhile ;  Sir  Peter,  I  know,  means  to  call 
there  about  this  time. 

Enter  Tbip. 

Trip.  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  not  showing  you 
out:  this  way — Moses,  a  word.  [Ejrit  iriik  Moses. 

Sir  Oiiv.  There  's  a  fellow  for  you !  Would  you  believe  it, 
■that  puppy  intercepted  the  Jew  on  our  coming,  and  wanted  to 
raise  money  before  he  got  to  his  master! 

Row.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning  au  annuity  business. 
Ah,  Master  Rowley,  in  my  days  servants  were  content 
with  ihs  follies  of  their  masters,  when  they  were  worn  a  little 
threatlbare ;  but  now  they  have  their  vices,  like  their  birth' 
day  clothes,  with  the  gloss  on.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III, — A  Library  in  Joseph  Subface's  House. 
Enter  Joseph  Sdkface  and  Servant. 
Jos.  Surf.  No  letter  from  Lady  Teazle? 
Ser.  No,  sir. 

Joi.  Surf.  [Aside.]  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent,  if  she 
b  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter  certainly  does  not  sus- 
pect me.    Yet  I  msh  I  may  not  lose  the  heiress,  thrut^lt 
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the  scrape  I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife ;  however, 
Charles  s  imprudence  and  had  character  are  great  points  in 
my  favour.  [Knocking  tnthout. 

Ser.  Sir,  I  helieve  that  must  he  Lady  Teazle. 

Jos.  Surf.  Hold !  See  whether  it  is  or  not,  before  you  go 
to  the  door :  I  have  a  particular  message  for  you  if  it  shomd 
be  my  brother. 

Ser.  'Tis  her  ladyship,  sir ;  she  always  leaves  her  chair  at 
the  milliners  in  the  next  street. 

Jos.  Surf.  Stay,  stay ;  draw  that  screen  before  the  window 
— that  will  do ; — my  opposite  neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of 
so  curious  a  temper. — [Sebvant  draws  the  screen,  and  exit."] 
I  have  a  difficult  hand  to  play  in  this  afiGdr.  Lady  Teazle 
has  lately  suspected  my  views  on  Meuria ;  but  she  must  by  no 
means  be  let  into  that  secret, — at  least,  till  I  have  her  more 
in  my  power. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Lady  Teaz.  What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now  ?  Have  you 
been  very  impatient?  0  Lud!  don't  pretend  to  look  grave. 
I  vow  I  couldn't  come  before. 

Jos.  Surf.  0  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of  constancy 
very  uufasliionable  in  a  lady  of  quality. 

[Places  chairs,  and  sits  after  Lady  Teazle  is  seated. 

Lady  Teaz.  Upon  my  word,  you  ought  to  pity  me.  Do  yott 
know  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to  me  of  late,  and  so 
jealous  of  Charles  too — that 's  the  best  of  the  story,  isn't  it  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friendi)  keep  that  up. 

\_Aside, 

Lady  Teaz,  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria  marry 
him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  be  convinced;  don't  you, 
Mr.  Surface? 

Jos.  Surf.  [Aside.]  Indeed  I  do  not. — [Aloud.]  Oh,  cer- 
tainly I  do !  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  woiild  also  be 
convinced  how  wrong  her  suspicions  were  of  my  having  any 
design  on  the  silly  girl. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  well,  I  'm  inclined  to  believe  you.  But 
isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured  things  said  of 
one  ?  And  there's  my  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has  circulated 
I  don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me,  and  all  without 
any  foundation  too ;  that 's  what  vexes  me. 

Joe.  Surf,  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  provoking 
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olntniistaDce  —  witiiout  foundAtion ;  jes,  vee,  tliere  *s  the 
mortificatiim,  indeed  ;  for,  when  a  Boandakma  story  is  beUeved 
wainst  one,  there  certainly  b  no  toralort  like  the  coniwoua- 
DBBS  of  having  desen-ed  it. 

Lady  Tem.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  1  'tl  forgive  their  malice : 
but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  innocent,  and  who  never 
say  an  ill-natured  tiling  of  any  body — that  is,  of  any  friend  ; 
and  then  Sir  Peter,  too,  to  have  him  bo  pec^h,  and  so  gue- 
picioua,  when  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  hearl — indeed 
lie  monstrouB ! 

Jog.  Stirf.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'tis  jonr  own  fmill  if 
you  Buffer  it.  When  a  hnsband  entertains  a  groaDdle»§  bus- 
jaci(ni  of  his  wife,  and  wilhdrawi  his  confidence  from  hrr.  the 
original  compact  is  broken,  and  she  owes  it  to  the  honour  of 
her  eex  to  endeavour  to  outwit  liim. 

Lad}/  Teaz.  Indeed !  So  that,  if  ho  suspects  me  wilboill 
cause,  it  follows,  that  the  heat  wuy  of  curing  his  jeaJousy  is  to 
give  him  reason  for't? 

Joi.  Surf.  Undoubtedly — for  your  hoshand  should  never  be 
deceived  in  you :  and  in  that  case  it  beoones  you  to  be  fVail 
in  compliment  to  his  discernment. 

Ladg  Teaz.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  reosonnhle, 
and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence 

Joi.  Surf.  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  tiiere  is  the  great  mistake  '. 
tis  this  very  eonscioiia  innocence  that  is  of  the  greatest  pr^u- 
dice  to  yon.  What  is  it  makes  you  n^ligent  of  forma,  and 
careless  of  the  world's  opinion  ?  why,  the  consciousness  of 
your  own  innoconoe.  What  makes  you  thoughtless  in  your 
conduct  and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences? 
vbj,  the  conaoiouaness  of  yonr  own  innocence.  What  tnakes 
you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his 
Buapicions  ?  why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 

Lady  Teax.  Tis  very  true ! 

Jos.  Surf  Now  my  dear  Lady  Tenzle.  if  you  would  but 
once  make  a  tnRmg  Jan x pat  lou  can't  conceive  htiw  cautious 
you  would  grow  and  how  ready  to  humour  and  iigree  with 
your  husband 


Lady  Teaz    Do  lOu  tliink  s 

Jo:  Suif  Oh    I  am  sure  . 

all  Bcandal  would  cease  at  one 

at  present  is  likt  a  person  i 

from  too  much  health. 


I  t :  and  then  you  would  find 
for — in  short,  your  character 
a  plethora,  absolutely  dying 
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Lady  Teaz.  So.  so ;  thon  I  perceive  your  prescription  is, 
that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defence,  and  part  with  my  virtae 
to  preserve  my  reputation  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest  doctrine,  and 
the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding  calnnmy ! 

Jos.  Surf.  An  infallible  one,  believe  me.  Prudence,  like 
experience,  must  be  paid  for. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once  con- 
vinced  

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  certainly,  madam,  your  understanding  should 
be  convinced.  Yes,  yes — Heaven  forbid  I  should  persuade 
you  to  do  any  thing  you  thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  have  too 
much  honour  to  desire  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honour 
out  of  the  argument  ?  [Rises. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  the  ill  effects  of  your  country  education,  I 
see,  still  remain  with  you. 

Ixidy  Teaz.  1  doubt  they  do  indeed ;  and  J  will  fairly  own 
to  you,  that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  do  wrong,  it  would  be 
by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honourable  logic, 
after  all. 

Jos.  Surf.  Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is  unworthy  of 

[Taking  her  hand. 
Reciter  Servant. 

'Sdeath,  you  blockhead— what  do  you  want? 

Set.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought  you  would  not 
choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  announcing  him. 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir  Peter ! — Oons — the  devil ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Sir  Peter !  0  Lud !  I  *m  ruined  !  I  'm  ruined ! 

Ser.  Sir,  'twasn't  I  let  him  in. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh !  I  'm  quite  undone !  What  will  become  of 
me  ?    Now,  Mr.  Logio — Oh !  mercy,  sir,  he  *8  on  the  stairs — 

1 11  get  behind  here — ^and  if  ever  I  'm  so  imprudent  again 

[Goes  behind  l^e  screen, 

Jos.  Surf.  Give  me  that  book. 

[Sits  down,     Sebvakt  pretends  to  adjust  his  chair. 

Enter  Sib  Peteb  Teazle. 
Sir  Pet,   Ay,  ever  improving  himself-— Mr.  Sur£Eu:e,  Mr. 

SaxHaoe [Pate  Joseph  on  the  shoulder* 

Jos,  8uff,  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Pcd^r,  I  beg  your  pardon. — 
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[G^IM,  throve  waif  (A*  book.]  I  Iiave  Ueeii  dozing  over  a 
stupid  wok.  Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  jou  for  this  call. 
You  haven't  been  here.  I  believe,  eince  I  fitted  up  [his  ruom. 
Books,  you  kuow,  are  the  only  thiugs  1  am  a  coxcomb  iu. 

iSir  Pit.  Tis  fery  neat  indeed.  Well,  well,  that  a  jiroper  ; 
and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a  sourco  of  knoivleilge— 
bung,  I  [lerceive,  with  maps. 

Jot.  Surf.  Oh,  yes,  I  find  great  ose  in  that,  screen. 

Sir  Pet.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you  wont  to 
Bnd  any  thing  in  a  harry. 

Jai.  Suif,  Ay,  or  to  hi-de  any  tiling  in  a  hurry  either. 

[AMe. 

Sir  Pet.  Wall,  1  have  a,  liltle  private  business 

Jot.  SurJ.  You  need  not  stay.  \To  Sejiva>'t. 

StT.  No,  rir.  [£«(. 

Jot.  Surf.  Here 's  a  obnir,  Sir  Peter — I  beg 

Sir  Pel.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  subject,  ray 
dear  friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburden  my  mind  v>  you — 
a  point  of  the  greatest  monient  to  vaj  peace ;  in  shoit,  my 
good  friend,  Laily  Teazle's  conduct  of  late  has  made  me  very 
unhappy. 

Jot.  Surf.  Indeed  1  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  'tis  but  too  plain  she  has  not  the  least  regard 
for  me ;  but,  what  'a  wot-se,  I  have  pretty  good  authority  to 
suppose  she  has  formed  au  attachment  tu  anaiher. 

Jot.  Stirf.  Indeed  1  you  astouisli  me  ! 

A"ir  Pet.  Yes !  and,  between  oureelves,  I  think  I  've  dis- 
covered the  person. 

Jim.  Surf.  How !  pu  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  my  dear  frieud,  I  knew  you  would  sympathise 
with  me '. 

Jot.  SmJ.  Yes,  believe  me.  Sir  Peter,  such  a  discovery 
would  hurt  me  just  aa  much  as  it  would  you. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Ah  I  it  is  a  happiness  to 
have  a  friend  whom  w^e  can  trust  even  with  one's  Ikraily  Be- 
erefs.     But  hare  you  no  guesa  who  I  mean? 

Joi.  Surf.  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea.  It  can't  he 
Sir  Beiyamin  Backbite ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oh.  no  !   What  say  you  to  Charles? 

Jos.  Siirf.  JJy  brother!  impossible! 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  mj  dear  friend,  the  goodness  of  jour  own 
heart  mialeads  you      i'uu  judyo  of  othere  by  yonrseli'. 
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Jo9.  Surf.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart  that  is  conscious 
of  its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  credit  another  s  treachery. 

Sir  Pet.  True ;  but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment — ^you 
never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Jos.  Surf.  Yet  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herself  has 
too  much  principle. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay ;  but  what  is  principle  against  the  flattery  of 
a  handsome,  lively  young  fellow  ? 

Jos.  Surf,  That 's  very  true. 

Sir  Pet,  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our  ages 
makes  it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  any  great  af- 
fection for  me ;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I  were  to 
make  it  public,  why  the  town  would  only  laugh  at  me,  the 
foolish  old  bachelor,  who  had  married  a  girl. 

Jos.  Surf.  That 's  true,  to  be  sure — they  would  laugh. 

Sir  Pet.  Laugh !  ay,  and  make  ballads,  and  paragraphs, 
and  the  dcNdl  knows  what  of  me. 

Jos.  Surf.  No,  you  must  never  make  it  public. 

Sir  Pet.  But  then  again — that  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend, 
Sir  Oliver,  should  be  the  person  to  attempt  such  a  wrong, 
hurts  me  more  nearly. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ay,  there 's  the  point  When  ingratitude  barbs 
the  dart  of  injury,  the  wound  has  double  danger  in  it. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay — I,  that  was,  in  a  manner,  left  his  guardian ; 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  often  entertained ;  who  never 
in  my  life  denied  him — my  advice ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  'tis  not  to  be  credited  1  There  may  be  a 
man  capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure ;  but,  for  my  part, 
till  you  can  give  me  positive  proofs,  I  cannot  but  doubt  it. 
However,  if  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a 
brother  of  mine — I  disclaim  kindred  with  him  :  for  the  man 
who  can  break  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  deserves  to  be  branaed  as  the  pest  of  society. 

Sir  Pet.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  you !  What 
noble  sentiments ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Yet  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's  honour. 

Sir  Pet,  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well  of  her,  and  to  re- 
move all  ground  of  quarrel  between  us.  She  has  lately  re- 
proached me  more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settlement 
on  her ;  and,  in  our  last  quarrel,  she  almost  hinted  that  she 
should  not  break  her  heart  if  I  was  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem 
to  differ  in  our  ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved  she  shall 
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vn  way,  aiid  be  tier  own  mistrces  iu  Utat  rospect 

lire ;  and,  if  1  were  to  die,  sha  w-iU  find  I  hnvs  not 

intive  lo  her  iut^rast  while  living.    Here,  m^  friend, 

uiifts  of  two  deeds,  which  I  nish  to  have  your  n[)iniaa 

sue,  she  will  eiyoj  eight  buodred  a  year  independ- 

-.uO  I  live ;  and.  by  the  other,  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  at 

eaib. 

I.  S«rf.  This  conduct,  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed  truly  gene- 
■. — [Aiide.]  I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt  my  pujiil. 
Ut  Pet.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no  cause  to 
>]aja.  though  I  would  not  have  hec  acquainted  with  tbd 
r  instance  of  my  affection  yot  awhile. 

Surf.  Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it.  [AmJ^. 

Pet.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  yon  please,  we  will 
tr  Lha  situation  of  your  hopes  with  Maria. 
Surf.  \_Softly.]  Ob,  no,  Sir  Peter ;  another  time,  if  70U 

Mr  Pet.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  little  progress  you 
Baem  to  make  in  her  affections. 

Jot.  Surf.  [Sofily.]  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it  What 
are  my  disappointments  when  your  happiness  is  in  debate .' — 
[A»id«.^  'Sdealh,  I  shall  be  ruined  every  way  ! 

Sir  Pet.  And  tlioi^  you  are  averse  to  my  acquaJDling  L^dj 
Teazle  with  your  passion,  I  'm  sure  she 's  not  your  enemy  in 
the  afTair. 

Joi.  Surf.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now  oblige  me.  I  am  really 
too  much  affected  by  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of  to 
bestow  a  thought  on  my  own  coneetna.  The  man  who  is  en- 
trusted with  lua  friend's  distresses  can  never 

Be-enUr  Sehtaht. 
Well,  sir? 

Ser.  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
sti'eet,  and  says  he  knows  you  are  nithin. 

Job.  Sarf.  'Sdeath,  blockhead,  I  'm  not  within — I  'm  out 
for  the  day. 

Sir  Pet.  Stay — ^hold — a  thought  has  struck  me  1 — you  shall 
be  at  home. 

Jos.  Surf.  Well,  weU,  let  him  up. — [Emt  Servant.]  Hell 
interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however.  [Aaid«. 

Sir  Pet.  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige  me,  I  entreat  you. 
Before  Ohsrles  comes,  let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere,  tb^n 
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do  jou  tax  him  oil  the  point  we  hare  been  talking,  and  his 
answer  may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Jos.  Surf,  Oh,  fie,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  join  in  so 
mean  a  trick  ? — ^to  trepan  my  brother  too  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  innocent ;  if 
so,  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  himself,  and  you  vnll  set  my  heart  at  rest 
Come,  you  shall  not  revise  me:  [Cfoing  up,}  here,  behind 
the  screen  vrill  be-— Hey !  what  the  devil !  there  seems  to  be 
one  listener  here  already — 1 11  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat ! 

Jo8.  Surf,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  this  is  ridiculous  enough. 
1 11  tell  you,  Sir  Peter,  though  I  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be 
a  most  despicable  character^  yet,  you  know,  it  does  not  follow 
that  one  is  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph  either !  Hark  *ee,  'tis  a 
little  Freuch  milliner,  a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me;  and 
having  some  character  to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir,  she  ran  be- 
hind die  screen. 

Sir  Pet,   Ah,    Joseph !    Joseph !    Did  I  ever  think  that 

you But,  egad,  she  has  overheard  all  I  have  been  saying  of 

my  wife. 

Jos.  Suff.  Oh,  'twill  never  go  any  farther,  you  may  depend 
upon  it ! 

Sir  Pet.  No !  then,  Mth,  let  her  hear  it  out. — Here  *s  a 
closet  will  do  as  well. 

Jos.  Surf.  Well,  go  in  there. 

Sir  Pet.  Sly,  rogue !  sly  rogue !  [Goes  into  the  closet. 

Jos.  Surf.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed !  and  a  curious  situation 
I  'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  this  manner. 

Lady  Teaz.  [Peeping.]  Couldn't  I  steal  off? 

Jos.  Surf.  Keep  close,  my  angel ! 

Sir  Pet.  [Peqnng.]  Joseph,  tax  him  home. 

Jos.  Surf  Back,  my  dear  friend  1 

Lady  Teaz.  [Peeping.]  Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in? 

Jos.  Suff,  Be  stfll,  my  life ! 

Sir  Pet.  [Peeping,]  You  're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't 
blab? 

Jos.  Surf  In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter! — 'Fore  Grad,  I  wish  I 
had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Chables  Subfacb. 

Chas.  Surf  Holla !  brother,  what  has  been  the  matter  ? 
Your  fellow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first.  What !  have  yon 
had  a  Jew  or  a  wench  with  you? 
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I.  S»rf.  Neither,  brollter,  I  assuro  you. 
ts.  BaH'.  But  nhal  lias  mads  Sir  Peter  steal  off?     1 
[bt  lie  haA  bei?n  with  ;ou. 

I.  Surf.  He  was,  brother;  but,  healing  you  were  comiog 
i  not  choose  to  stay. 

«».  Su»/.  What !  was  the  old  gentlenwn  afraid  I  wantet 
'■ufTOw  money  of  him  ? 
51.  Surf.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  Borry  to  find,  Charles,  yoi 
■  lately  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  grent  un 
u      ieau. 

ha).  Surf.  Yes.  they  tall  mo  I  do  tiat  to  b  great  man; 
"■y  men.     But  how  so.  pray? 

1.  Surf.  To  be  plain  with  you.  brother,  he  tliinks  yoi 
adeaTODring    to    gain    Lady  Teasle'a  aHectioiis  fron 

s.  Staf.  Who.  I?  0  Ludl  not  I.  upon  my  word.— 
1  ja  !  ha  1  hn. !  so  iho  old  ff  How  has  found  out  that  he  lift: 
got  a  yoiiiJg  wife,  hna  he? — or,  what  is  worse,  Lady  Teazli 
hM  found  out  she  has  an  old  husband? 

Joa.  Surf.  This  is  no  subject  to  jeet  on,  brother.  He  wh< 
can  laugh 

Cha».  Surf.  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say— then 
Berioualy,  I  never  had  the  leaat  idea  of  what  you  charge  mi 
with,  upon  my  honour. 

Jot.  Surf.  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satisfaction  t( 
hear  this.  [Raiting  kit  wnc« 

Chat.  Surf.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady  seemed  b. 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  gave 
her  the  least  encouragement.  Besides,  you  know  my  attach 
ment  to  Maria. 

Jot.  Surf.  But  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle  hat 
betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for  you 

Ciuti.  Surf.  Why,  look  'ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall  nevei 
deliberately  do  a  dishonourable  action ;  but  if  a  pret^  womai 
was  purposely  to  throw  herself  in  my  way — and  that  prettj 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to-be  her  fattier ■ 

Jot.  Surf.  Well! 

Chat.  Surf.  Why,  I  believe  I  should  bo  obliged  to 

Jos.  Surf.  What? 

Chat.  Surf.  To  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality,  that 's  nil 
But,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you  surprise  me  exceed 
ingly,  by  naming  me  with  Lady  Teazle;  for,  i'faith,  I  eltmyi 
underBtood  you  were  her  f&vo\int«. 
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Jos.  Surf,  Oh,  for  shame,  Oharles !     This  retort  is  foolish. 

Chas.  Surf.  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you  exchange  such 
significant  glances 

Jos.  Surf.  Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  I  'm  serious !  Don't  you  rememher  one 
day,  when  I  called  here- 


Jos.  Surf.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles 

Chas.  Surf.  And  found  you  together 

Jos.  Surf  Zounds,  sir,  I  insist 

Chas.  Surf  And  another  time  when  your  servant- 


Jo*.  Surf  Brother,  hrother,  a  word  with  you ! — [Aside.] 
Gad,  I  must  stop  him. 

Chas.  Surf.  Informed,  I  say,  that 

Jos.  Surf  Hush!  I  heg  your  pardon,  hut  Sir  Peter  has 
overheard  all  we  have  been  saying.  I  knew  you  would  clear 
yourself,  or  I  should  not  have  consented. 

Chas.  Surf  How,  Sir  Peter !    Where  is  he  ? 

Jos.  Surf  Softly,  there !  [Points  to  the  closet, 

Chas.  Surf  Oh,  Yore  Heaven,  I  '11  have  him  out.  Sir 
Peter,  come  forth  I 

Jos.  Surf.  No,  no 

Chas.  Surf.  I  say.  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court — [PuUs  in 
Sir  Peter.]  What !  my  old-  guardian  ! — ^What !  turn  in- 
quisitor, and  take  evidence  incog.  ?    Oh,  fie  !  Oh,  fie ! 

Sir  Pet.  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles— I  believe  I  have 
suspected  you  wrongfully;  but  you  mustn't  be  angry  with 
Joseph — 'twas  my  plan ! 

Chas.  Surf  Indeed  I 

Sir  Pet.  But  I  acquit  you.  I  'promise  you  I  don't  think 
near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did :  what  I  have  b^ard  has  given  me 
great  satisfeu^tion. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  then,  'twas  lucky  you  didn't  hear  any 
more.     Wasn't  it,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah !  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 

Chas.  Surf.  Ah,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honour  too  well. 

Chas.  Surf  But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected  him  as 
me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that.    Mightn't  he,  Joseph  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Jos.  Surf.  Would  they  were  both  out  of  the  room !    [Aside. 

Sir  Pet.  And  in  future,  perhaps,  yre  maj'  not  be  such 
strangers. 

K  K 
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Re  inter  Sebtant,  nnd  ahUfitn  JnsFPii  Sukfaok. 
n.  Lndy  Snecrvrell  is  b«lon,  uid  eayi  she  will  come  U| 
M.  Surf.  LhAj  Sneerwell  1  GiuIb  life  I  she  must  tu 
I  here.  [Exit  Sertast.j  Genilemen.  I  beg  pardon— 
.  wait  on  yoii  dawn  staira :  here  is  &  person  came  on  pa 
ar  businees. 

^A(M.  Surf.  Well,  you  cfla  see  him  in  (mother  room.  S 
Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time,  and  I  have  somethin 
to  saj'  to  him. 

Job.  Surf.  [And^.]  They  must  not  bo  left  together. — lAloud 
ni  send  Lady  Sneerwell  away,  and  return  directly. — [Atic 
to  Sib  Peter.]  Sir  Peier,  not  a  word  of  the  French  milliner 

Sir  Pet.  [Aiid*  to  Joseph  Sdkface.]  I !  not  for  the  TTorld 
— [Eirit  JoeBph  Sdbface.]  Ah,  Charles,  if  you  associate 
more  with  your  brother,  one  might  indeed  hope  for  jcm 
rerormatioQ.  He  19  a  man  of  sentiment  Well,  ibem  i 
nothing  in  the  world  so  nob!  e  as  a  inim  of  sentiment ! 

C'has.  Sutf.  Veha !  he  is  too  moral  by  half;  and  sa  appr< 
hensive  of  hia  good  name,  as  he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose  h 
would  as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a  wench. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no, — come,  come.^jou  wrong  him.  No,  no 
Joseph  is  110  ral;e.  but  he  is  no  such  saint  either,  in  the 
resi>ect. — [A»ide.]  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him — » 
should  have  such  a  laugh  at  Joseph. 

CAiM.  Surf.  Oh,  hftjig  him !  he  's  a  very  anchorite,  a  youn 
hermit! 

Sir  Pet.  Hark'ee — you  must  not  abuse  him:  ha  ms 
chance  to  hear  of  it  again.  I  promise  you. 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  you  won't  tell  him? 

Sir  Pet.  No— but— this  ve.j.—[ Aside.]  Egad,  I  '11  tell  hin 
—[Alovd.]  Hark  'ee — have  you  a  mind  to  have  a  good  laug 
,  at  Joseph? 

Chas.  Surf.  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  Pet.  Then,  i'faith,  we  will !  Ill  be  quit  with  him  ft 
discovering  me.     He  bad  a  girl  with  him  when  I  called. 

[WTiisptr 

Chas.  Surf.  What  I  Joseph?  you  jest. 

Sir  Pet.  Hush! — a  little  French  milliner — and  the  be3t< 
the  jest  is— ^he  's  in  the  room  now. 

Chas.  Surf.  The  devil  she  is ! 

Sir  Pet.   Hush !   I  tell  you.  [Pointt  to  the  jctwi 

Cha».  Surf.  Behind  the  screen !    'Slife,  let 's  nnveil  her ! 
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iSftV  Pet.  No,  no,  he*8  comhifr :— yoa  shaVt,  indeed ! 
Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  egad,  well  have  a  peep  at  the  little 

milliner ! 

Sir  Pet.  Not  for  the  world  I — Joseph  will  nerer  forgive  me. 

Chas.  Surf.  I  '11  stand  hy  you 

Sir  Pet.  Odds,  here  he  is ! 

[Charles  Subface  throtos  dawn  the  icreen 

Re-enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Chas.  Surf.  Lady  Teazle,  hy  all  that 's  wonderful ! 

Sir  Pet.  Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that 's  damnable ! 

Chets.  Surf.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the  smartest  French 
milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad,  you  seem  all  to  have  been 
diverting  yourselves  here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don't  see 
who  is  out  of  the  secret  Shall  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  infdNrm 
me  ?  Not  a  word ! — Brother,  will  you  be  pleased  to  explain 
this  matter  ?  What !  is  Morality  dumb  too  ? — Sir  Peter, 
though  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps  you  are  not  so  now ! 
All  mute ! — ^Well — though  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  afOur, 
I  suppose  you  perfectly  understand  one  another ;  so  1 11  leaYe 
YOU  to  yourselves. — [Going.]  Brother,  I  'm  sorry  to  find  you 
have  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  so  much  uneasiness. 
^3ir  Peter !  there 's  nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man 
\>f  sentiment !  [Emt. 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir  Peter — notwithstanding — I  confess — that 
appearances  are  against  me — if  you  will  afiCbrd  me  your  pa- 
tience— ^I  make  no  doubt — ^but  I  shall  explain  every  thing  to 
your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Pet,  If  you  please,  sir. 

Jos.  Surf.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle,  knowing  my 
pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria — I  say,:  sir.  Lady  Teazle, 
being  apprehensive  of  the  jealousy  of  your  temper — and 
knowing  my  friendship  to  the  family — she,  sir,  I  say — called 
here — in  order  that — -I  might  explam  these  pretensions — bat 
on  yoiir  coming — being  apprehensive — as  I  said — of  your 
jealousy — she  withdrew — and  this,  you  may  depend  on  it,  is 
the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Pet.  A  very  clear  accoimt,  upop  my  word ;  and  I  dare 
swear  the  lady  will  vouch  for  every  article  of  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  For  not  one  word  of  it.  Sir  Peter ! 

Sir  Pet,  How !  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to  agree  in 
dieUe? 

XK  a 
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Lady  Ttae.  There  is  not  one  s;lUble  of  inilh  in  nhat  that 
geatlemsn  has  lold  you. 

•Sir  Pst.  1  believe  jou,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am ! 

Jca.  Surf.  [Aride  to  Ladi  Tkazle.]  'Sdeaih,  madam,  will 
JOU  betmy  me  1' 

Ladt/  Teaz.  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  hy  jour  leave.  1 11  speak 
for  mysoir, 

£lir  Ptt.  Aj,  let  her  alone,  8tr ;  you  II  &iid  she  1)  make  out 
a  better  slory  than  you,  vfithout  prompting. 

Ladtf  Teaz.  Hear  roe,  Sir  Peter  1  —  I  came  here  on  no 
matter  relating  to  jour  ward,  and  even  ignorant  of  this  gentle- 
man's pretensions  to  her.  But  I  came,  seduced  hj  iiis  iosidious 
arguments,  at  least  lo  listen  lo  liis  pretended  passion,  if  not  to 
saoriftce  your  hoDour  to  bis  baseness. 

Sir  Pel,  Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is  coming,  indeed! 

Jot.  Surf.  The  woman  'a  mad  ! 

Lady  Teat.  No,  air ;  she  has  recovered  her  senses,  and 
ynur  nini  nrt.s  have  faniislii  d  her  n'llii  tlie  means. —Sir  Peter, 
I  rill  iioi  i.'ijiiil  you  lo  i:rfilit  im — Imt  liif  Irinknu^-is  ycm  e.l- 
pressed  for  me,  when  I  am  sure  you  could  not  think  I  was  a 
witness  to  it,  has  so  penetrated  to  my  heart,  that  had  I  left 
the  place  without  the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future  life 
should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  mj  gratitude.  As  for  that 
smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of 
his  too  credulous  friend,  while  he  affected  honourable  addresses 
to  his  ward — I  behold  him  now  in  a  light  so  truly  despicable, 
that  I  shall  never  again  respect  myself  for  haviug  listened  to 
him.  [Exit. 

Jos.  Surf.  Notwithstanding   all    this.  Sir   Peter,  Heaven 

Sir  Pet.  That  you  are  a  villain  I  and  so  I  leave  you  to  your 
conscience. 

Jot.  Surf.  You  are  too  raah,  Sir  Fet«r ;  jou  shall  hear  me 
The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction  hy  refusing  to 

Sit  Pet.  Oh,  damn  your  sentiments ! 

[Eitsunt  SiB  Peter  and  Joseph  Sdbfaoe,  talking. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — ITu  Library  in  Joseph  Sobpace's  House. 

Enter  Joseph  Sceface  ami  Seevant. 

Jot.  Svrf.  Mr.  Stanley !  and  whj  should  jou  think  I  would 

Me  him?  you  must  know  he  comes  to  ask  something. 
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Seir.  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  him  in,  hut  that  Mr.  Howlej 
came  to  the  door  with  him. 

Jos,  Surf.  Psha !  hlockhead !  to  suppose  that  I  should  now 
be  in  a  temper  to  receive  visits  from  poor  relations ! — Well, 
\vhy  don't  you  show  the  fellow  up  ? 

Ser,  I  will,  sir. — Why,  sir,  it  was  not  my  fault  that  Sir 
Peter  discovered  my  lady 

Jos.  Surf.  Go,  fool ! — [Exit  Servant.]  Sure  Fortune  never 
played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick  before !  My  character 
with  Sir  Peter,  my  hopes  with  Maria,  destroyed  in  a  moment! 
I  'm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to  other  people *s  distresses ! 
I  sha'n't  be  able  to  bestow  even  a  benevolent  sentiment  on 
Stanley. — So !  here  he  comes,  and  Eowley  with  him.  I  must 
try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little  charity  into  my  face, 
however.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sib  Oliveb  Subface  and  Eowlbt. 

Sir  Oliv.  What !  does  he  avoid  us  ?    That  was  he,  was  it  not  ? 

Bow.  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are  come  a  little  too 
abruptly.  His  nerves  are  so  weak,  that  the  sight  of  a  poor 
relation  may  be  too  much  for  hun.  I  should  have  gone  first 
to  break  it  to  him. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  plague  of  his  nerves !  Yet  this  is  he  whom  Sir 
Peter  extols  as  a  man  of  the  most  benevolent  way  of  thinking ! 

Row.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide ; 
for,  to  do  him  justice,  he  appears  to  have  as  much  speculative 
benevolence  as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  kingdom,  though 
he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  to  indulge  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

Sir  Oliv.  Yet  he  has  a  string  of  charitable  sentiments  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

Row.  Or,  rather,  at  his  tongue*s  end.  Sir  Oliver ;  for  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  sentiment  he  has  such  faith  in  as  that  Charity 
begins  at  home.  » 

Sir  Oliv.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that  domestic  sort  which 
never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

Row.  I  doubt  you  11  find  it  so ; — ^but  he  's  coming.  I 
mustn't  seem  to  interrupt  you ;  and  you  know,  immediately  as 
you  leave  him,  I  come  in  to  announce  your  arrival  in  your  real 
character. 

Sir  OUv.  True ;  and  afterwards  yon  11  meet  jne  at  Sir  Peter's. 

Raw.  Without  losing  a  moment  [Esdt. 
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JKrOHt.  lOontlikelfaea 

B^-mttr  Jotmea.  Bvmux. 

JW.  Smf.  Sr,  I  beg  jva  taa  dmrnai  pwdoM  i 
ma  ft  moment  waiting.— H&  Staal^,  I  ^rmama. 

Sir  OltB.  AtrouT  aenioe. 

Joi.  Svrf.  Sir,  I  beg  jou  will  4o  me  du  bonour  to  tat  dmni 
—4  <atraat  too,  nr. 

fir<Xiv.  Dear  me — ^tfaem^  do  ooeasiari. — [AMidt.']  Too 
4M1  behalf! 

Jm.  Bmf.  I  hATe  not  tbe  pleeaiue  ef  knowing  joa,  Mr. 
ftlilij  ;  bat  I  sm  extremelj  ha^j  to  eee  joa  look  v>  weD. 
¥«>  were  neailr  r^Med  to  my  mother,  I  tiunk,  Hr.  SUnliPf  ? 

SirOliu.  I  wM,eir;  BO  naarljthat  mf  nresent  povec^,  I 
Smt,  may  do  discredit  to  her  wralthy  children,  else  I  olwold 
not  hare  presumed  to  trouble  70a. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oear  air,  there  needs  no  apology; — be  that  is  in 
distreaa,  though  a  stranger,  Iirb  a  right  U>  cltuin  kindred  with 
the  wealthy.  I  am  euro  I  wish  I  was  one  <jf  that  class,  and 
bad  it  in  my  power  to  ofTer  you  even  a  small  relief. 

Sir  Oliv.  it  your  undo.  Sir  Oliver,  were  hore,  I  shonld 
have  a  friend.  ~ 

Jot.  Surf.  I  wish  he  nas,  sir,  with  all  my  heart:  yoa  should 
not  want  an  advocate  with  him,  beUeve  me,  sir. 

£ir  Oiiv.  I  should  not  need  one— my  distresBes  nould  re- 
oommend  me.  But  I  imagined  his  bounty  would  enable  you 
to  become  the  agrat  of  his  diarity. 

Jot.  Surf.  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely  misinfonned. 
Sir  Oliver  ia  a  worthy  man,  a  very  worthy  man  ;  but  avarice, 
Mr.  Stanley,  is  the  vice  of  age.  I  will  tell  you.  my  good 
sir,  in  confidence,  what  he  has  done  for  me  h&a  been  a  mere 
nothing ;  though  people.  I  know,  have  thoaght  othenvise,  and. 
for  my  part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the  report 

Sir  Oliv.  What!  has  he  never  itransniitted  you  bullion — 
rupees — pagodas  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind!  No,  no;  ft 
few  presents  now  and  then — china,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avada- 
Tata,  and  Indian  crackers — little  more,  believe  me. 

Sir  Oliv.  Here  's  gratitade  for  twelve  thousand  pounds  ! — 
Avadavats  and  Indian  crackers!  [Aiid*. 

Jot.  Surf.  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  heard,  I  doubt 
out,  of  the  exlravagance  of  my  hiothsi  ■  there  are  very  few 
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\?ould  credit  what  I  have  done  for  that  unfortunate  young 
man. 

Sir  Oliv.  Not  I,  for  one !  [Aside. 

Jos.  Surf.  The  sums  I  have  lent  him !  Indeed  I  have  been 
exceedingly  to  blame ;  it  was  an  amiable  weakness  ;  however, 
I  don't  pretend  to  defend  it — and  now  I  feel  it  doubly  cul- 
pable, since  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  serving  you, 
Mr.  Stanley,  as  my  heart  dictates. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  Dissembler ! — [Aloud.]  Then,  sir,  you 
can't  assist  me  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  I  cannot ;  but, 
whenevei^  I  have  the  ability,  you  may  depend  upon  hearing 
from  me. 

Sir  Oliv.  I  am  extremely  sorry 

Jos.  Surf.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me ;  to  pity,  without 
the  power  to  relieve,  is  still  more  painful  than  to  ask  and  be 
denied. 

Sir  Oliv.  Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Jos.  Surf.  You  leave  me  deeply  afifected,  Mr.  Stanley. — 
William,  be  ready  to  open  the  door.  [Calls  to  Silbvant. 

Sir.  Oliv,  Oh,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Jos.  Surf.  Your  very  obedient. 

Sir  Oliv.  Your  most  obsequious. 

Jos.  Surf.  You  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me,  when- 
ever I  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good ! 

Jos.  Surf  In  the  meantime  I  wish  you  health  and  spirits. 

Sir  OUv.  Your  ever  grateful  and  perpetual  humble  servant. 

Jos.  Surf  Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  Oliv.  [Aside.]  Now  I  am  satisfied.  [Exit. 

Jos.  Surf.  This  is  one  bad  effect  of  a  good  character ;  it  in- 
vites application  from  the  unfortunate,  and  there  needs  no 
small  degree  of  address  to  gain  the  reputation  of  benevolence 
without  incurring  the  expense.  The  silver  ore  of  pure  charitjr 
is  an  expensive  article  in  the  catalogue  of  a  man's  good  quali- 
ties ;  whereas  the  sentimental  French  plate  I  use  instead  of 
it  makes  just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no  tax. 

Be-enter  Kowley. 

Bow.  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant :  I  was  apprehensive  of  in- 
terrupting  you,  though  my  business  demands  immediate  atr 
tention,  as  this  note  will  inform  you. 
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Jot.  Surf.  Alwnys  bsppy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley, —  a  rasca]. — 
[Atid^.  BMds  Ih'e  letter.]  Sir  Oliver  Sur£ice ! — My  und« 
arri»e<i! 

Eote.  He  is.  indeed  :  we  have  just  parted — quit*  well,  aft«r 
a  speedy  voyage,  nnd  impatient  to  embrace  his  worthy  nephen. 

Jot.  Surf.  I  am  astonished ! — William  1  stop  Mr.  Sbtnley. 
if  be  's  not  gone.  [Call*  lo  Seuvaki. 

RoTT.  Ob  !  he  's  out  of  reach,  I  believe. 

Jos.  Surf.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  when  yon 
came  iu  together  ? 

Kotr.  I  tkougbt  you  had  particular  boeiDeas.  But  I  must 
be  gone  to  inform  your  brother,  and  appoint  him  here  to  meet 
your  uncle.     He  will  bo  with  you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Jot.  Surf.  So  he  aaya.  Well,  1  am  strangely  overjoyed  «t 
his  coming. — [Aiide.]  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  any  thing  u 
damned  unlucky ! 

Row.  You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  well  be  looks. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh!  I'm  oveijoyed  to  hear  it. — '.iaide.]  Just 
at  this  time ! 

Boic.  1 11  tell  him  how  impatiently  you  expect  him. 

Jos.   Surf.   Do,  do ;    pray  give   my  best  duty  and  affec- 
tion.    Indeed,  I  cannot  express  the  sensations  I  feel  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  him.^ — [Exit  Rowley.]   Certainly  his  com- 
ing just  at  this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill  fortune.  [Exit. 
Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazles  Home. 
Enter  Mas.  Candohe  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma'am,  my  lady  vrill  see  nobody  at  present 

Mrs.  Can.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend  Mrs.  Candour? 

Maid.  Yes,  ma'am;  but  she  begs  you  will  excuse  her. 

Mrs.  Can.  Do  go  again ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her,  if  it  be 
only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  be  in  great  distress. 
— [Erit  MjiiD.]  Dear  heart,  how  provoking !  I 'm  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances !  We  shall  have  the  whole  aSair  in 
the  newspapers,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  at  length,  before 
I  have  dropped  the  story  at  a  dozen  bouses. 

Enter  Sir  Bekmuim  Backbite. 
Oh,  dear  Sir  Benjamin !  you  have  heard,  I  suppose 

Sir  Ben.  Of  Lady  Teazle  and  Mr.  Surfece 

Mrs.  Can.  And  Sir  Peter's  discovery 

Sir  Ben-  Qh,  the  strangest  piece  of  business,  to  be  aurel 
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Mrs.  Can.  Well,  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life.  I  am 
80  sorry  for  all  parties,  iadeed. 

Sir  Ben.  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at  all :  he  was  so  ex- 
travagantly partial  to  Mr.  SurfEice. 

Mrs.  Can.  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  'twas  with  Charles  Lady 
Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Ben.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  :  Mr.  Surface  is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  Can.  No  such  thing !  Charles  is  the  man.  Twas  Mr. 
Surface  brought  Sir  Peter  on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

Sir  Ben.  I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one 

Mrs.  Can.  And  I  have  it  from  one 


Sir  Ben.  Who  had  it  from  one,  who  had  itr 


Mrs.  Can.  From  one  immediately.  But  here  comes  Lady 
Sneerwell ;  perhaps  she  knows  the  whole  afiOedr. 

Enter  Lady  Sneebwell. 

Lady  Sneer.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour,  here  's  a  sad  affidr 
of  our  friend  Lady  Teazle ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would  have  thought 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  there  is  no  trusting  appearances ;  though, 
indeed,  she  was  always  too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs.  Can.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were  a  little  too  free; 
but  then  she  was  so  young ! 

Lady  Sneer.  And  had,  indeed,  some  good  qualities. 

Mrs.  Can.  So  she  had,  indeed.  But  have  you  heard  the 
particulars  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  No ;  but  every  body  says  that  Mr.  Surface 

Sir  Ben.  Ay,  there ;  I  told  you  Mr.  Surface  was  the  man. 

Mrs.  Can.  No,  no :  indeed  the  assignation  was  with  Charles. 

Lady  Sneer.  With  Charles !     You  alarm  me,  Mrs.  Candour! 

Mrs.  Can.  Yes,  yes ;  he  was  the  lover.  Mr.  Surface,  to  do 
him  justice,  was  only  the  informer. 

sir  Ben.  Well,  I  '11  not  dispute  with  you,  Mrs.  Candour ; 
but,  be  it  which  it  may,  I  hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will 
not 

Mrs.  Can.  Sir  Peter's  wound !  Oh,  mercy !  I  didn't  hear  a 
word  of  their  fighting. 

Lady  Sneer.  Nor  I,  a  syllable. 

Sir  Ben.  No !  what,  no  mention  of  the  duel  ? 

Mrs.  Can.  Not  a  word. 

Sir  Ben.  Oh,  yes  :  they  fought  before  they  left  tHe  room 

Lady  Sneer.  Pray,  let  us  hear. 


.  Ay.  do  oblifre  us  with  tfae  duel. 

"  Sir,"  BHja  Sir  Pet«r.  imai«dialely  aSwr  the  difr 

Ml  at*  a  most  ungrateful  f«Uote," 

■».  Ay,  to  Charles 

i.  No,  no — to  Mr,  Surface— 4i  mort  ungrateful  fdr 
..a  old  aa  I  am.  sir,  ehjs  he,  I  insist  on  imnuiliiilri  satu- 

.  Con.  Ay,  that  tmut  bsn  hoea  ta  ^jharies;  for  'tis 
niikely  Hr.  Sarfsoe  should  fi^t  m  Ub  own  bouse. 
Bm.  Gad's  lifs,  ok'sm,  not  at  «U — fim;  «m  imms- 
Oiws  Httf/oction.-:— Ob  this,  Mtilam,  l^j  TcseIs,  SMing  Sir 
Pstsr  in  ancih  imgm,  nui  out  of  tfao  nca  in  atrong  kysterics, 
^id  Ohaiiea  tttn  bw,  calling  ont  tat  hMEtaboTa  and  mter ; 
^WP,  madam,  th^WBaBtefigbt  with  wwtda. I 
Enter  G&iSTBXX. 
Onh.  With  ^nstoh,  nephew— -pistohl    I  have  it  fimm  nn- 


Mrt.  Can.  Oh,  Mr.  Crabtree.  then  it  is  all  true! 

Crab.  Too  tme,  indeed,  nisdam,  and  Sir  Peter  is  danger- 
onsly  n'oanded 

Sir  Ben.  By  a  throst  in  segoon  quite  throug!)  his  left 
side 

Crab.  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thonx. 

Mn.  Can.  Mercy  on  me  !     Poor  Sir  Peter ! 

Odi.  Yea,  madam;  thoagh  Charlea  would  have  aToided 
the  matter,  if  he  could. 

Mrt.  Can.  I  told  you  who  it  was ;  I  knew  Charles  was  the 
person. 

Sir  Ben.  Hj  uncle.  I  see,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Crab.  But  Sir  Pater  taxed  him  with  the  basest  ingm> 
titude 

Sir  Ben.  That  I  told  you,  you  k 

Crab.  Do,  nephew,  lot  me  speak  !- 

Sir  Ben.  Just  as  I  said 

Cra6.  Odda  life,  nephew,  allow  others  to  know  something 
too  !  A  pnir  of  pjslflls  lay  on  the  bureau  (for  Mr.  Surface,  it 
seems,  had  come  home  the  night  before  late  from  Salthill, 
where  be  Imd  been  to  see  the  Montem  with  a  friend,  who  has 
a  Eon  et  Eton),  so,  unluckily,  tlie  pistols  were  left  charged. 
/  Sir  Ben.  1  heard  notUiig  of  this. 
L      Crab.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one,  and  they  fired, 
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it  seems,  pretty  nearly  together.  Charleses  shot  took  efifect, 
as  I  tell  you,  and  Sir  Peter's  missed ;  but,  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary,  the  ball  struck  against  a  little  bixmee  Shakspeare 
that  stood  over  the  fire-place,  grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a 
right  angle,  and  wounded  the  postman,  who  was  just  coming 
to  the  door  with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire. 

Sir  Ben.  My  uncle's  account  is  xnore  circumstantial,  I  tson- 
fess ;  but  I  believe  mine  is  the  true  one,  for  all  that. 

Lady  Sneer,  [Adds.]  I  am  more  interested  in  this  aSaii 
than  they  imagine,  «nd  must  have  better  information.    [Ewit, 

Sir  Ben.  Mi !  Lady  Sneerwell's  alarm  is  very  easily  ncr 
counted  for. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes,  they  cei:tainly  do  say— ^but  that  *s  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Mrs.  Can.  But,  pray,  where  is  Sur  Peter  at  present? 

Crab.  Oh !  they  brought  him  home,  and  ha  is  now  in  the 
house,  though  the  servants  are  ordered  to  deny  him. 

Mrs,  Can.  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teazle,  I  suppose,  at- 
tending him. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes ;  and  I  saw  one  <^  the  faculty  enter  just 
before  me. 

Sir  Ben.  Hey !  who  comes  here  ? 

Crab.  Oh,  this  is  he :  the  physician,  depend  on  *t 

Mrs.  Can.  Oh,  certainly !  it  must  be  the  physician ;  and 
now  we  shall  know. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surface. 

Crab.  Well,  doctor,  what  hopes? 

Mrs.  Can,  Ay,  doctor,  how 's  your  patient? 

Sir  Ben.  Now,  doctor,  isn't  it  a  wound  with  a  small-sword?  . 

Crab.  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thonuc,  for  a  hundred  ! 

Sir  Oliv,  Doctor!  a  wound  with  a  small-sword!  and  a 
bullet  in  the  thorax  I — Oons  I  are  you  mad,  good  people? 

Sir  Ben.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a  doctor? 

Sir  Oliv,  Truly,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  my  degree,  if 
lam. 

Crab.  Only  a  firiead  of  Sir  Peterls,  then,  I  presume.  But, 
sir,  you  must  have  heard  of  his  accident? 

Sir  Oliv.  Not  a  word ! 

Crab.  Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded? 

SifOUv,  The  devil  he  is ! 

Sir  Ben.  Run  through  the  body- 
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Crafc,  Shot  in  the  breast 

Sir  Ben.  By  one  Mr.  Surface 

Craft.  Ay,  the  jounger. 

Sir  OUv.  Hey!  whiit  the  plague  I  you  seem  to  diSto 
strangely  in  your  accounts  :  however,  you  agree  that  Sir  Peter 
is  dongerouBly  -wounded. 

Sir  Sen.  Oh,  yes,  wo  agree  in  that. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes,  I  believe  there  can  he  no  doabt  of  that. 

Sir  Oliv.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a  person  in  that  sita- 
ation,  he  is  the  most  imprudent  roan  alive ;  for  here  he  come*, 
walking  as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 

Enter  Sib  Peter  Teazle. 
Odds  heart.  Sir  Pet«r !  you  are  come  in  good  time,  I  promise 
you ;  for  we  had  just  given  you  over ! 

Sir  Ben.  [Aiidi  to  Ceabtbee.]  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  the 
most  sudden  recovery ! 

Sir  OUv.  Why,  tuan  !  what  do  you  out  of  bed  wiih  a  smaU- 
aword  through  your  body,  and  a  bullet  lodged  in  your  thorsx? 

Sir  Pet.  A  Binall-sword  and  a  bullet ! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay;  these  gentlemen  would  have  killed  you  iriti- 
out  law  or  physic,  and  wanted  to  dub  me  a  doctor,  to  mskeiM 
an  accomplice. 

Sir  Pet.  Why,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  Ben.  We  r^oiee.  Sir  Peter,  that  the  story  of  the  dad 
is  not  true,  and  are  sincerely  sorry  for  your  other  ndflfia 

Sir  Pet.  So,  BO ;  all  over  the  town  already !  [A^ 

Crab.  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  certainly  yaaOj  t' 
blame  to  marry  at  your  years. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir,  what  business  is  that  of  yourB? 

Mr».  Can.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter  made  so  good 
husband,  he  'a  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

Sir  Pet.  Plague  on  your  pity,  ma'am!  I  desire  none  of  i' 

Sir   Ben.    Howerer,    Sir   Peter,   you   must  ii.)t   mind   ' 
laughing  and  jests  you  will  meet  with  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir,  sir!  I  desire  to  be  master  in  my  own  hons 

Crab.   Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that 's  one  comfort. 

Sir  Pet.  1  insist  on  being  left  to  myself:  without  ceremf 
I  insist  on  your  leaving  my  house  directly ! 

Mrs.  Can.  Well,  well,  we   are  going;  and  depend  o 
we  "11  make  the  best  report  of  it  we  can.  [f 
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Sir  Pet.  Leave  my  house  ! 

Crab.  And  tell  how  hardlj  you  Ve  been  treated.         [Exit, 
Sir  Pet  Leave  my  house ! 

Sir  Ben.  And  how  patiently  you  bear  it  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  Fiends !  vipers !  furies !  Oh !  that  their  own 
venom  would  choke  them ! 

Sir  Oliv.  They  are  very  provoking  indeed,  Sir  Peter. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Bow.  I  heard  high  words :  what  has  ruffled  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  Pet  Psha!  what  signifies  asking?  Do  I  ever  pass  a 
day  without  my  vexations  ? 

Bow.  Well,  I  'm  not  inquisitive 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen  both  my  nephews  in 
the  manner  we  proposed. 

Sir  Pet.  A  precious  couple  they  are ! 
*  Bow.  Yes,  and  Sir  Oliver  is  convinced  that  your  judgment 
was  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  I  find  Joseph  is  indeed  the  man,  after  all. 

Bow.  Ay,  as  Sir  Peter  says,  he  is  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Sir  Oliv.  And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes. 

Bow.  It  certainly  is  edification  to  hear  him  talk. 

Sir  Oliv.  Oh,  he  *s  a  model  for  the  young  men  of  the  age ! 
— But  how  *s  this.  Sir  Peter?  you  don't  join  us  in  your  friend 
Joseph  s  praise,  as  I  expected. 

Sir  Pet.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damned  wicked  world,  and 
the  fewer  we  praise  the  better. 

Bow.  What!  do  you  say  so.  Sir  Peter,  who  were  never 
mistaken  in  your  life  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Psha !  plague  on  you  both !  I  see  by  your  sneer- 
ing you  have  heard  the  whole  affair.  I  shall  go  mad  among 
you! 

Bow.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer,  Sir  Peter,  we  are  indeed 
acquainted  with  it  all.  I  met  Lady  Teazle  coming  from  Mr. 
8urfiEtce*8  so  humbled,  that  she  deigned  to  request  me  to  be 
her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir  Pet.  And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all  this  ? 

Sir  Oliv.  Every  circumstance. 

Sir  Pet.  What  of  the  closet  and  the  screen,  hey? 

Sir  Oliv.  Yes,  yes,  and  the  little  French  milliner.  Oh,  I 
have  been  vastly  diverted  with  the  story !  ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Sir  Pet.  Twas  very  pleasant. 
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Sir  Oliv.  1  nerer  Uaghed  more  in  my  life,  I  nesure  ym 

tih\  kli  I  ah .' 

Sir  Ptt.  Oh.  vnstly  diverting!  ha!  ha!  he! 

■  ftote.  To  be  eure.  Joaepli  niih  his  seDtimenta!  ha!  hat  hi 

Sir  Ptt.  yes,  yes,  his  sentiments!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Bjy 
critical  villain  I 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles  to  puB  Sir  Peter  cH 
i)f  the  closet ;  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Sir  Ptt.  Hft!  ha!  'Lwaa  devilish  eutertoinina,  to  be  sure! 

Sir  OU^.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Egad,  Sir  Petur,  1  ahoold  liha  t 
have  seen  your  face  when  the  screen  naa  thrown  dotm 
ha!  ha! 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  mj  face  when  the  screen  wns  throwi 
down :  ha !  ha !  hs !     Oh,  I  must  never  show  my  hasd  agnia 

Sir  Oliv.  But  come,  come,  it  isn't  fiiir  to  laugh  M  jw 
neither,  my  old  &iend;  though,  upos  my  ,sc>ul,  I  can't 
help  it. 

Sir  Pft.  Oh,  pray  don't  rES.t.iaiii  vour  mirth  on  my  ac 
count :  it  does  not  hurt  me  at  all !  I  laugh  at  the  whole  a&ii 
myself.  Yes,  yee,  I  think  being  a  standmg  jest  for  all  oim'e 
acquaintance  a  very  happy  situation.     Oh,  -rf  '-\A  tlien  of  e 

morning  to  read  the  paragraphs  about  Mr.  S ,  Jjody  T , 

and  Sir  P — — ,  will  be  bo  entertaining ! 

floic.  Without  affectation.  Sir  Peter,  you  may  despise  the 
ridicule  of  fools.  But  I  see  Lady  Teazle  going  towards  th« 
next  nwm ;  I  tun  sure  you  must  desire  a  reconciliation  as 
earnestly  as  she  does. 

Sir  Oliv.  Perhaps  my  being  here  prevents  faer  coming  to 
you.  "Well,  I II  leave  honest  Rowley  to  msdiate  between 
you;  but  he  must  bring  you  all  presently  to  Mr.  Surface's, 
where  I  am  now  returning,  if  not  to  reclaim  a  libertiae,  at 
least  to  expose  hypocrisy. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  1 11  be  present  at  your  discovering  ToniseU 
there  with  all  my  heart;  though  'tia  a  vile  unlucky  place  foi 
discoveries. 

Row.  We  '11  follow.  [Exit  8a  OurxK  Subfac*. 

Sir  Pet.   She  is  not  coming  here,  you  see,  Kowley. 

Bow.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of  that  room  open,  you 
perceive.     See,  she  is  in  tears. 

Sir  Pet.  Certainly  a  little  mortification  tOT>ear8  very  be- 
coming in  a  wife.  Don't  you  think  it  will  do  oer  good  to  let 
hor  pine  a  little  7 
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Bow,  Oh,  this  ia  ungenerous  in  jou ! 

Sir  Pet  Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  Yoa  rememher 
the  letter  I  found  of  hers  eridentlj  intended  for  Charles  V 

Bow,  A  mere  forgeiy,  Sir  Peter !  kid  in  jovr  way  on  pur- 
pose. This  is  one  of  tho  points  which  I  intaid  Snake  shall 
give  you  conviction  of. 

Sir  Pet.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied  of  that.  She  looks 
this  way.  What  a  remarkahly  elegant  turn  of  the  head  she 
has !  Rowley,  1 11  go  to  her. 

Row.  Certainly. 

Sir  Pet.  Though,  when  it  is  known  that  we  are  raconoiled, 
people  will  laugh  at  me  ten  times  more. 

now.  Let  them  laugh,  and  retort  their  malice  only  by 
showing  them  you  are  happy  in  spite  of  it 

Sir  Pet.  V  faith,  so  I  will !  and,  if  I  *m  not  mistaken,  we 
may  yet  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  country. 

Row.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  lays  aside  suspidcm 

Sir  Pet.  Hold,  Master  Rowley !  if  you  have  any  regard  hr 
me,  never  let  me  hear  you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment : 
I  have  had  enough  of  them  to  serve  me  the  rest  of  my  life. 

[ExewU. 

SoEHE  III. — The  Library  in  Joseph  Subfaoe*s  Home. 

» 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Lady  Sneerwell. 

Lady  Sneer,  Impossible !  Will  not  Sir  Peter  immediately 
be  reconciled  to  Charles,  and  of  course  no  longer  oppose  his 
union  with  Maria?    The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Jos.  Surf.  Can  passion  furnish  a  remedy  ? 

Lady  Sneer.  No,  nor  cunning  either.  Oh,  I  was  a  fool» 
an  idiot,  to  league  with  such  a  blunderer ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  the  greatest  suflferer ; 
yet  you  see  I  bear  the  accident  with  calmness. 

Lady  Sneer,  Because  the  disappointment  doesn't  reach  your 
heart ;  your  interest  only  attached  you  to  Maria.  Had  yoa 
felt  for  her  what  I  have  for  that  ungrateful  hbertine,  neither 
your  temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  prevent  your  showing  the 
sharpness  of  your  vexation. 

Jos,  Surf.  But  why  should  your  reproaches  fall  on  me  for 
this  disappointment? 

Lady  Sneer,  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  it  ?  Had  you  not  a 
sufficient  field  for  your  roguery  in  imposing  upon  Sir  Peter, 
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■uppUnting  your  brother,  but  jrou  must  endeavour 
OS  bis  wife  ?  I  hate  such  on  avarice  of  crimes  :  'tis 
ir  monopoly,  and  never  prospers. 

v.  Surf'  Well,  I  admit  I  bEive  beea  to  blame.     I  coait 
vi&lei  from  the  direct  road,  of  wrong,  hut  I  dou't  thi 
•e  so  toCallj'  defeated  neither. 
Midy  Sneer.  No  1 

'ds.  Surf.  You  tell  me  you  h&ve  made  a  trial  of  Snake  sin 
let,  and  that  you  still  believe  him  faithful  to  us? 
dy  Snmr.  I  do  believe  so. 

r.  Surf.  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  should  It  be  neo 
t«  swear  and  prove,  tbat  Charles  is  at  this  time  cc 
d  hy  vows  and  honour  to  your  ladyship,  which  some 
rmer  letters  to  you  will  serve  to  support? 
iy  Snetr.  This,  indeed,  might  have  assisted. 
„j.  Surf.  Come,  oome;  it  is  not  too  late  yet — {Knocld\ 
(#  dooT.'\     But  hark !  this  is  probably  my  uncle.  Sir  Olive 
leore  to  that  nrara;   we'll  ™n^ult  further  whiii  tin  is  gone. 
Lady  Sneer.  Well,  but  if  he  should  find  you  out  too  ? 
Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  that.     Sir  Peter  will  ho 
his  tongue  for  his  own  credit's  sake — and  you  may  depend  i 
it  I  shall  soon  discover  Sir  Oliver's  tveak  side ! 

Lady  Sneer.  I  have  no  diffidence  of  your  abilities  ;  only 
constant  to  one  roguery  at  a  time. 

Jos.  Surf.  I  will,  I  will ! — [Exit  Lajjy  Sneebwell.]  & 
'tis  confounded  hard,  after  sucb  bad  fortune,  to  be  baited  I 
one's  confederate  in  evU.  Well,  at  all  events,  my  charact 
is  80  much  better  than  Charles  s,  that  I  ceriaJnly — hey ! — wh 
— this  is  not  Sir  Oliver,  but  old  Stanley  again.  Plague  oi 
that  he  should  return  to  tease  me  just  now  !  I  shall  have  S 
Oliver  come  and  find  him  here — and 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  SoaFACE. 
Gad's  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  have  you  come  back  to  plague  n 
at  '>iii  time  ?    You  must  not  stay  now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Oliv.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oliver  is  expected  here,  ai 
though  he  has  been  so  penurious  to  you,  I  '11  try  what  he  11  ( 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  'tis  impossible  for  you  to  stay  now,  so  I  mu; 
beg Come  any  other  time,  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  I 

r  and  I  must  be  acquainted. 
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Jos.  Surf.  Zoonds,  sir  I  then  I  insist  on  your  quitting  the 
room  directly 

Sir  Oliv.  Nay,  sir 

Jos,  Surf.  Sir,  I  insist  on*t ! — Here,  William !  show  this 
gentleman  out  Since  you  compel  me,  sir,  not  one  moment 
— this  is  such  insolence.  [Ching  to  push  him  out. 

Enter  Chables  Subfaob. 

Okas,  Surf,  Heyday!  what  *s  the  matter  now?  What  the 
devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  little  hroker  here?  Zounds, 
brother,  don't  hurt  little  Premium.  What  *8  the  matter,  my 
little  fellow? 

Jos.  Surf,  So  !  he  has  been  with  you  too,  has  he  ? 

ChM.  Surf,  To  be  sure,  he  has.    Why,  he 's  as  honest  a 

little But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have  not  been  borrowing  money 

too,  have  you  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Borrowing  1  no!  But,  brother,  you  know  we 
expect  Sir  Oliver  here  every 

Chas.  Surf.  0  Gad,  that 's  true !  Noll  mustn't  find  the 
little  broker  here,  to  be  sure. 

Jos.  Surf.  Yet  Mr.  Stanley  insists 

Chas.  Surf.  Stanley !  why  his  name  *a  Premium. 

Jos.  Surf.  No,  sir,  Stanley. 

Chas.  Surf.  No,  no.  Premium. 

Jos.  Surf,  Well,  no  matter  which — ^but 

Chas.  Surf,  Ay,  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium,  *tis  the  same 
thing,  as  you  say;  for  I  suppose  he  goes  by  half  a  huiidred 
names,  besides  A.  B.  at  the  coffee-hoiise.  [Knocking. 

Jos.  Surf.  'Sdeath !  here 's  Sir  Oliver  at  the  door. — ^Now  I 
beg,  Mr.  Stanley 

Chas,  Surf.  Ay,  ay,  and  I  beg,  Mr.  Premium 

Sir  Oliv.  Gentlemen 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  by  Heaven  you  shall  go ! 

Chcu.  Surf.  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly! 

Sir  Oliv,  This  violence 

Jos,  Surf,  Sir,  *tis  your  own  fault. 

Chas.  Surf,  Out  with  him,  to  be  sure. 

[Both  forcing  Sib  Oiiveb  out 

Enter  Sib  Peteb  and  Ladt  Teazle,  Maria,  and  Rowley. 
Sir  Pet.  My  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver — ^hey!  What  in  the  name 
of  wonder — here  are  dutiful  nephews — assault  their  uncle  at 
a  first  visit  I 
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Ladjf  Tmx.  Indeed.  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we  came 
rescue  yi>ii. 

EoK.  Truly  it  was;  for  I  perceive.  Sir  Oliver,  tlie  clia 
of  old  Stanley  was  no  protectiou  to  jou, 

SirOiiv.  Nor  of  Premium  either:  the  neccsaitias  c 
fanner  could  not  extort  a  shilling  from  that  benevolent  gi 
oian;  andnitb  the  otherl  stood  a  chance  of  faring  worse 
aaceBt«rB,  and  being  knocked  down  without  being  bit 
).  Surf.  Charles! 
0*.  Surf.  Joseph  1 
».  Surf.  Tis  now  complete  1 
nai.  Surf.  Very. 

O^iii.  Sir  Peter,  my  friend,  and  Eowley  too — loc 

Ider  nephew  of  nuoe.     You  know  what  he  has  a] 

sd  from  my  bounty;  and  you  also  know  how  ela 

iQ  have  regarded  half  my  fortune  as  held  in  trust  for 

e  then  my  disappointment  in  diBOOi~ering  him  to  be 

luu!  af  tnith,  riinrity,  mid  gratitude! 

JSir  Pet.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should  be  more  surprised  at  thi 
claration,  if  I  had  not  myself  found  him  to  be  mean,  tree 
ous,  and  hypocritical. 

Lady  Ttaz.  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not  gnili 
these,  pray  let  bim  call  me  to  his  character. 

ift'r  Pet.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add  no  more: 
knows  himself,  he  will  consider  it  as  the  most  perfect  pn 
ment,  that  be  is  known  to  the  world. 

Cha*.  Surf.  If  they  talk  this  way  to  Honesty,  what 

Ihoy  say  to  me,  by  and  by?  £j 

[Sir  Peter,  Ladt  Teazi^,  and  JUasu  r 

Sir  Oliv.  As  for  that  prodigal,  hia  brother,  there 

Chat.  Sill/.  Ay,  now  comes  my  torn :  the  damned  ft 
pictures  will  ruin  me  I  [j 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir  Olirer — micle,  will  you  honour  me  vri 
hearing? 

Cha».  Surf.  Now,  if  Joseph  would  make  one  of  his 

speeches,  I  might  recollect  myself  a  little.  [J 

Sir  OUv.   I  suppose  you  would  undertake  to  juatily  ■ 

»ir?  [To  Joseph  8db( 

Joi.  Svrf.  I  trust  I  could. 

Sir  Olw.  [To  Charles  Subfaok.]  Well,  sir !— and 
oonld  JuBlifr  yourself  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Ch4u.  Svtf.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Sir  Oliver. 
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Sir  Oliv.  What  I — Little  Premium  has  heen  let  too  much 
into  the  secret,  I  suppose  ? 

Chas.  Surf,  True,  sir ;  but  they  were  SguxuIj  secrets,  ^uid 
should  not  be  mentioned  again,  you  know. 

Bow,  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  you  cannot  speak  of  Charles's 
follies  with  anger. 

Sir  Oliv,  Odd's  heart,  no  more  I  can;  nor  with  grayity 
either.  Sir  Peter,  do  you  know  the  rogue  bargained  with  me 
for  all  his  ancestors ;  sold  me  judges  and  generals  by  the  foot, 
and  maiden  aunts  as  cheap  as  broken  chiniEL 

Chas.  Surf.  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did  make  a  little  free 
with  the  fanuly  canvas,  that  *s  the  truth  on 't  My  ancestors 
may  rise  in  judgment  against  me,  there  *s  no  denying  it ;  but 
believe  me  sincere  when  I  tell  you — and  upon  my  soul  I 
would  not  say  so  if  I  was  not — ^that  if  I  do  not  appear  morti- 
fied at  the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because  I  feel  at  this 
moment  the  warmest  satisfaction  in  seeing  you,  my  liberal 
benefactor. 

Sir  Oliv.  Charles,  I  believe  you.  Give  me  your  hand  again : 
the  ill-looking  little  fellow  over  the  settee  has  made  your  peace. 

Chas.  Surf,  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the  original  is  still 
increased. 

Lady  Teaz,  [Advancing.']  Yet,  I  believe,  Sir  Oliver,  here  is 
one  whom  Charles  is  still  more  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to. 

[FoirUing  to  Mabia. 

Sir  Oliv,  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  his  attachment  there ;  and,  with 
the  young  lady's  pardon,  if  I  construe  right— that  blush 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  child,  speak  your  sentiments ! 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  little  to  say,  but  that  I  shall  rejoice  to 
hear  that  he  is  happy;  for  me,  whatever  claim  I  had  to  his 
attention,  I  willingly  resign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Chaa,  Surf,  How,  Maria ! 

Sir  Pet,  Heyday!  what*s  the  mystery  now?  While  he  ap- 
peared an  incorrigible  rake,  you  would  give  your  hand  to  no 
one  else ;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to  reform  I H  warrant  you 
won't  have  him !  .  • 

Mar,  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell  know  the  cause. 

Chas.  Surfy,  Lady  Sneerwell  I 

Jos.  Surf.  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  on  this  point,  but  my  regard  to  justice  compels  me,  and 
Lady  Sneerweil's  injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

[Opens  tJu  door. 
F  F  2 
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r  Lady  Sseebweli. 


Sir  Ptt.  So !  another  French  milliner !  Egad,  lie  lias 
n  ererj'  room  in  ihe  house.  1  suppose ! 

Lady  Surer.  Hitgrttteful  Chiirles !  Well  may  you  be 
irised,  and  feel  for  the  indelicate  aitualion  )*our  perfidy 
■—'^d  me  inlo. 

hot.  Surf.  Pmy,  uncle,  ia  this  another  plot  of  joure? 
as  I  have  life.  I  don't  underBland  it. 

Jot,  Surf.  I  believe,  sir,  there  ia  hut  the  evidence  of 
peisOD  more  necessary  to  maks  it  extremely  clear. 

Sir  P«t.  And  that  person,  I  imngine,  ia  Mr,  Snnke.^ — 1 
le;,  you  were  perfectly  right  to  bring  him  with  ub,  and  ' 
let  mm.  appear. 

Rom.  Walk  io,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Smaeb. 

1  thought  hb  testimony  might  be  wanted  :  however,  it  bap] 
unluckily,  ihat  he  comes  to  confront  Lady  Sneerwell,  iio 
sunport  her. 

Lady  Sneer.  A  villain !  Treacherous  to  me  at  last .'  Sp 
fellow,  have  you  t«o  eonspired  against  me ! 

Snake.  I  beg  jour  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons:  you 
me  ettreniely  liberally  for  the  lie  in  question  ;  hut  I  unf< 
nately  hare  been  olTered  double  to  speak  the  truth. 

Sir  Pet.  Plot  and  counter-plot,  egad !  I  wish  your  1 
ship  joy  of  your  negociation. 

Lady  Sneer.  The  torments  of  shame  and  disappointn 
on  you  all !  [€fo 

Lady  Teax.  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell — before  you  go,  let 
Ihank  you  for  the  trouble  jou  and  that  gentleman  have  tal 
in  writing  letters  from  me  to  Charles,  and  answering  tj 
yourself;  and  let  me  also  request  you  to  make  my  respect 
the  scandalous  college,  of  which  you  are  president,  and  inf 
■  them,  that  Lady  Teazle,  licentiat«,  begs  leave  to  retnm 
diploma  they  granted  her,  as  she  leaves  off  practice,  and  I 
characters  no  longer. 

Lady  Sneer.  Tou  too,  madam ! — provoking — insolt 
May  your  husband  live  these  fifty  years  !  [£ 

Sir  Pet.  Oons  !  what  a  fury ! 

Lady  Teaz.  A  malicious  creature,  indeed  I 

Sir  Pet.  What!  not  for  her  last  wish? 

Lady  Teat.  Oh,  nol 
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Sir  Oliv,  Well,  sir,  and  what  have  yea  to  say  now  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  find  that  Lady  Sneer- 
well  could  be  guilty  of  suborning  Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner, 
to  imposo  on  us  all,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say:  however,  lest 
her  revengeful  spirit  should  prompt  her  to  injure  my  brother, 
I  had  certainly  better  follow  her  directly.  For  the  man  who 
attempts  to [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  Moral  to  the  last! 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  ai^d  marry  her,  Joseph,  if  you  can.  Oil  and 
vinegar ! — egad  you  11  do  very  well  together. 

Bow.  I  believe  we  have  no  more  occasion  for  Mr.  Snake  at 
present  ? 

Snake.  Before  I  go,  I  beg  pardon  once  for  all,  for  whatever 
uneasiness  I  have  been  the  humble  instrument  of  causing  to 
the  parties  present. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  you  have  made  atonement  by  a  good 
deed  at  last. 

Snake.  But  I  must  request  of  the  company,  that  it  shall 
never  be  known. 

Sir  Pet.  Hey!  what  the  plague !  are  you  ashamed  of  having 
done  a  right  thing  once  in  your  life  ? 

Snake.  Ah,. sir,  consider — I  live  by  the  badness  of  my  cha- 
racter ;  and,  if  it  were  once  known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into 
an  honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  well — we  11  not  traduce  you  by  saying  any 
thing  in  your  praise,  never  fear.  [Eant  Snake. 

Sir  Pet.  There  's  a  precious  rogue ! 

Lady  Teaz.  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  no  persuasion  now 
to  reconcile  your  nephew  and  Maria. 

Sir  Oliv.  Ay,  ay,  that 's  as  it  should  be,  and,  egad,  we  11 
have  the  wedcUng  to-morrow  morning. 

Chas.  Surf.  Thank  you,  dear  uncle. 

Sir  Pet.  What,  you  rogue  !  don't  you  ask  the  girl's  consent 
first? 

Clias.  Surf.  Oh,  I  have  done  that  a  long  time — a  minute 
ago — and  she  has  looked  yes. 

Mar.  For  shame,  Charles  I — ^I  protest,  Sir  Peter,  there  has 
not  been  a  word 

Sir  Oliv.  Well,  then,  the  fewer  the  better;  may  your  love 
for  each  other  never  know  abatement. 

Sir  Pet.  And  may  you  live  as  happily  together  as  Lady 
Teazle  and  I  intend  to  do  I 
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Chat.  Surf.  Rowley,  mv  oU  fri*uJ.  1  am  sure  joii  cong 
Iste  me  :  vid  X  saspout  that  1  owe  j-m  much. 
Sir  Oli"-  You  do,  iodeed.  Charles. 
Sir  P't.  Ay,  honest  Rowley  always  said  you  would  refiii 
Chat.  Surf.  Why,  a»  to  Mforming,  Sir  Peter,  1 11  make 
-^uses,  nnd  thnl  I  take  to  be  a  proof  that  I  inland  lo 
A  it.  But  hero  sliall  he  my  monitor — my  gentle  guide 
wii  I  leave  the  virttioua  path  tht«e  eyes  illumine  ? 


Though  ibnn,  dtat  mftid,  ibouldst 
Thau  liill  niut  iul(,  bHwuc  I  wi 
An  liumblo  ftigidve  (roni  Follj  rie 
Ua  BUVctuiiry  oaa  but  Love  mid  * 
To>  <ai>.  indwd,  «h  uuiau  (m 
Par  ercn  Scasdal  dna,  if  job  ippi 


ro  th;  btSBtj's  »«b;, 
aj: 

[To  llic  avdit 


EPILOGUE. 
BT  U&.  COLllAK. 


1,  wfiO  WBfl  late  io  Tolatile  and  gaj, 

I^  n  tmde-wiiid  miul  oow  blov  all  one  waj. 

Bend  all  mj  cam,  my  sludiej,  aad  ray  lowi. 

To  one  doll  niBtj  weathercock — my  BpooH  I 

So  villi  our  Tirluous  bard^llie  mullcy  fiajw 

Of  crying  epilogue!  Kid  laoghing  pl«j>  ! 

Old  baebalora,  who  many  imul  young  witei. 

Learn  from  our  play  lo  rctraUile  your  lives : 

Each  brine  hia  dear  to  tnwn  all  £iulli  iipoo  her 


cold  bath  il 


ich  bring  hia 

Plunged  fairly  in 

Iffhcu  principles  reiax,  lo  orace  uie  nanea : 

Such  ia  xo]  aae  ;  and  yet  I  imut  deplore 

Thai  \}xe  gay  dream  of  diisipalion  't  o'er. 

And  »ay,  ye  feir  1  was  ever  lively  wife. 

Bom  witb  a  geniui  for  the  highest  life. 

Like  me  untimely  blasted  in  her  bloom. 

Liko  me  Gondemu'd  to  inch  a  dismal  doom  1 

Save  money — when  I  jutt  knew  bow  lo  waste  it  I 

Leave  London — jud  as  I  begun  to  Uule  it  I 

Unsl  I  then  watch  th*  e(uly  eroviiig  cock, 
Tb<  melancholy  ticking  of  n  dock; 
In  \.  ion*  nutio  hill  foi  ever  poundtd, 
With  dogs,  CBta,  lati,  and  squalUi^  bnua  tamasdsd 
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With  humble  curate  can  I  now  retire, 

rWhile  good  Sir  Peter  boozes  with  the  tquire,) 

And  at  backgammon  mortify  my  soul. 

That  pants  for  loo,  or  flatten  at  a  vole  1 

Seven  '■  the  nuun  !     Dear  sound  that  must  expire. 

Lost  at  hot  cockles  round  a  Christmas  fire ; 

The  trannent  hour  of  £uhion  too  soon  spent^ 

FarewtU  tha  txanqml  mind,  ferewell  ooMtent ! 

Fkrewell  the  plumed  head,  the  cushion'd  tete. 

That  takca  the  enshion  £ron  its  propv  aeat ! 

That  spirit-stirring  drum  ! — card  drums  I  mean, 

Spadille — odd  trick — pam — ^basto — king  and  queen  I 

And  you,  ye  knockers,  that,  with  brazen  throat. 

The  welcome  rtsitors'  approach  denote ; 

Farewell  all  quality  of  Ingfa  renowa. 

Pride,  pomp»  and  ciicumstaoce  of  gloriooa  lown  ! 

Fiarewell !  your  rw^  I  partake  no  monj 

And  Lady  Teasle'a  occupation  *s  o'er  I 

All  this  I  uAd  our  bard ;  he  smfled,  and  said  'twas  dear, 

I  ought  to  play  deep  tmgedy  next  year. 

Meanwhile  he  drew  wise  mMsls  frcan  hit  play* 

And  in  these  solemn  periods  staUc'd  away: — 

"  Bless'd  were  the  &ir  like  yoa;  her  finHa  who  itopp'dy 

And  closed  her  follies  when  the  cHrlain  drepp^d ! 

No  more  in  vice  or  error  to  enoage, 

Or  play  the  fool  at  large  on  mB  great 
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TO  MBS.  aRKVIIJ.B. 

n  to  iddrru  the  faUawing  pagf»  ta 
Titical,  n^nire  rttry  prolcclion  snd 

-     :.'■.■■■■    '  ,  '  1    lii   l"riend«hip 


inurpoii 


tloi 


-.  I  ■ 


I 


■ball  not  hen  pmome  to  argue  thnt  ihe  proent 
■xpecli  ereiy  uuMance  llul  Isile  ind  eiample  cis  afford  il;  nor  cndeaTour 
to  proTe  thai  a  fiutidioui  conDealmeai  of  the  tnon  elrgant  prodnctioni  of 
judgment  aad  ttxcj  it  aii  ill  return  for  the  potKuion  of  thoae  endowmeota. 
Continae  to  dBceiie  f  oiuvlf  in  the  ids  that  you  are  known  001;  to  be  emi' 
nantlj  admired  and  regarded  for  the  valuable  qualities  Ihnl  attach  priTate 
fiiondihipa,  and  the  giacefol  talentj  that  adorn  conversation.  BDough  of 
wliat  jon  have  written  haa  itolen  into  full  pjblic  notice  to  auawer  my  purpoae- 
■od  yon  will,  perhapa,  be  Ibe  only  peraon,  eonyeriant  in  elegant  literature, 
who  ihall  read  tliia  addreia  and  not  perceiie  that  by  publiilung  your  paiti- 
colar  approbation  of  the  fallowing  dr^na,  1  have  a  more  in  tenil^  object  than 
to  boait  the  Inie  reipect  and  regard  ndlh  which  I  bare  the  honour  to  be, 
KadaiD,  your  very  lincere  and  obedient  hmnble  larrant, 

B.  B.  8HBHIDAK. 


BaVtMtrvh 'Eiuaua.T  ifr.ParKnu. 

Vvwr Ifr.  Sing. 

QamtLa Mr.  Dadd. 

Shim Ur.  Palmtr. 

StaooK  Punooio  Si- 1  „   „  .  .  . 

Mr.  Badif 


DBAMAT18  PBHSONfi, 


Mi.  Bornm  . 

HU.  DAHdU    .     . 


V«SH  FummB 


f  Mr.    PlUUi- 


j  Mr.      Bop- 
iMn.     Bop. 


SlOHOMPABIlOOIoRr  I  ^'^,  ^^ 
<  and  th*  Milt 
'     ■  (  Ahravu. 
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Lord  Bvblkigh    .    .  Mr,  Moody. 

GK)YKRHOR  OF    TUr 

BiTBT  Fort    .    . 
Earl    of    Leigbb- 

TKR        .      .      .      ,  / 

Sir  Walter    Ra-1 

LBIOH  ...      .J 

Sir    Christopher  1 
Hatton    .    ,     .1 
Master     of    theI    ,^     w, 

DoK  Ferolo  Whi9- 


CHARAOTEBS  OF  THB  TRAGEDT. 

Justice  .... 


Mr.WriffhUn, 

Mr,Bwrton. 
Mr,  Waldron. 


K^RAirpos 
Beefeater  . 


Son    .    •    •    • 

Constable  .    • 
Thames  .    .    . 

TiLBURINA  .      . 

Confidant  .    . 

• 

Justice's  Ladt 
First  Nieob  . 
Second  Niece  . 


,  Mr,  Packer 
,  Mr.  Lamask, 
,  Mr,  Fnwcett. 
.  Mr.  Qavdry. 
.  Miss  Pope. 
J  Mrt.      Brad' 
\      shaw. 
,  Mrs.Johnston, 
,  Miss  ColUa. 
,  Mist  Kirhy. 


Knights,  Qiiards,  Constables,  Senti 
nels,  SerrantSy  Chorus,  Bivers,  At- 
tendants, &C.,  &c. 


Mr,    Bannu- 

teTfjun. 
Mr.  WrighL 

Scene, — London  :  in  Danole's  Houu  during  thi  Firtt  Act,  and  throughout 
the  rett  qf  the  Play  in  Drurt  Lane  Theatre. 


PROLOGUE, 

BI  THE  HONOUBABLE   RICHABD   FITZPATRIGE. 

The  niter  muses,  whom  these  realms  obej, 

Who  o'er  the  drama  hold  dirided  sway. 

Sometimes,  by  evil  coonsellers,  'tis  said. 

Like  earth-born  potentates  hare  been  misled. 

In  those  say  days  of  wickedness  and  wit, 

When  Ymiers  criticised  what  Dryden  writ. 

The  tragic  queen,  to  please  a  tasteless  crowd. 

Had  leam'd  to  bellow,  rant,  and  roar  so  loud. 

That  frighten'd  Nature,  her  best  friend  before, 

The  blustering  beldam's  company  forswore; 

Her  comic  sister,  who  had  wit  'tis  true. 

With  all  her  merits,  had  her  filings  too; 

And  would  sometimes  in  mirthful  moments  use 

A  style  too  flippant  for  a  well-bred  muse; 

Then  female  modesty  abash'd  began 

To  sedc  the  friendly  refuge  of  the  fim. 

Awhile  behind  that  slight  intrenchment  stood. 

Till  driren  from  thence,  she  left  the  stage  for  good. 

In  our  more  pious,  and  fai  chaster  times. 

These  sure  no  longer  are  the  Muse's  crimes ! 

But  some  complain  that,  former  fiiults  to  shun. 

The  reformation  to  extremes  has  run. 

The  frantic  hero's  wild  delirium  past. 

Now  insipidity  succeeds  bombast; 

So  slow  Melpomene's  cold  numb^  creep. 

Here  dulness  seems  her  drowsy  cgurt  to  keep, 

And  we  an  scarce  awake,  wh^  you  are  fitft  iilifb 


ThAli*.  race  it.  ill-behnviKl  ani  euAt, 

BeOiliag  nighi)}-  lo  lbs  jsimiiig'  pji 

Thr  ponat  tnanli,  nndefiled  bj  will 

Our  BuUior  offere.  In  ihcK  mollry  team, 

A  iliahl  remoiiitrnnm  In  the  dnina'*  qMentr 

ttor  iM  the  goddcMa  be  nvfr  nice; 

FiM-ipDlccn  nb}rcU  give  Ibe  beit  •dTiH. 

Altliinigli  Dol  fjmtc  a  naiicD  in  bti  tradi, 

Bii  cauK  t(Hilgbt  requina  iio  csowod  aid. 

To  thk,  a  Menillj,  pit,  and  powcifiil  court, 

I  cinne  nmbModor  la  beg  lupporL 

Qui  he  unjunlvd  tmw  ihe  critic'a  n^l 

III  rtfil  biinit  witb  bniiliirr  bardi  ngogel 

Hold  forth  iJipir  errors  in  ilic  pabltc  ej-e, 

Nay  more,  e'en  newspopci*  iheauelTes  itSjl 

B*j,mun  lu*  lingle  utn  eDcDOiiler  nlll 

By  ansibcn  nnqniib'd,  e'en  tbe  bmn  mi  j  M ; 

And  thongb  no  leader  ibt>i)ld  lucceH  diilnut. 

Wboce  tivope  are  villin^,  ani  wba«e  eime  ift  flalj 

To  bid  lucb  Inn,  of  rni^ry  foM  delianirp. 

Hii  chief  dependence  miut  be,  vour  ullianvc. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  t«  Danole's  Hovae. 

Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Danolk  discovered  at  breakftut,  attd  reading 
newspaper). 

Dang.  [Reading.]  Brutua  to  Lord  North. — Letter  the  second 
on  the  State  of  the  Arm;/ — Psba!  To  thejirst  L  doth  D  of  the 
A  doih  Y. — Genuine  extract  of  a  Letter  from  St.  KUt's. — 
Coxkeath  Inlalligcnee. — It  u  noix  confidently  averted  iJiat  Sir 
Chariea  Hardy — Psba!  DOtbing  but  about  the  fleet  and  the 
natJDii! — and  I  hate  all  politics  bnt  theatrical  politics. — 
Where  's  the  Morning  Chronicle? 

Mrt.  Dang.  Yes.  that 's  your  Gazette 

Dang.  So,  here  we  have  it. — [JReada.]  Theatrical  intelii- 
genee  extraordinary. — We  hear  there  is  a  new  tragedy  in  re- 
hearsal at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  called  the  Spanish  Armada, 
said  to  be  tcritten  by  Mr.  Puff,  a  gtnUeman  well  knotcn  in  tha 
theatrical  irorld.  If  lee  mag  allow  ourselves  to  give  credit  to 
the  report  of  the  performers,  who,  tniih  ta  My,  art  in  general 
but  indifferent  jud^,  thit  piece  abounds  with  the  most  striking 
and  received  bemUiet  of  modem  compontion. — So !  I  am  veiy 
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glad  my  friend  Puflf *8  tragedy  is  in  such  forwardness. — Mrs 
Dangle,  my  dear,  you  will  be  Tery  glad  to  hear  that  Puff's 
tragedy 

Mrs,  Dang.  Lord,  Mr.  Dangle,  why  will  you  plague  me 
about  such  nonsense  ? — Now  the  plays  are  begun  I  shall  hare 
no  peace. — Isn*t  it  sufficient  to  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  your 
passion  for  the  theatre,  without  continually  teasing  me  to  join 
you  ?  Why  can't  you  ride  your  hobby-horse  without  desiring 
to  place  me  on  a  pillion  behind  you,  Mr.  Dangle  ? 

Dang.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  was  only  going  to  read • 

Afrs.  Dang.  No,  no ;  you  will  never  read  anything  that  *8 
worth  listening  to.  Ton  hate  to  hear  about  your  country ; 
there  are  letters  every  day  with  Boman  signatures,  demon- 
strating the  certainty  of  an  invasion,  and  proving  that  the  nation 
is  utterly  undone.  But  you  never  will  read  any  thing  to  en- 
tertain one. 

Dang.  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  politics,  Mrs.  Dangle? 

Mrs.  Dang.  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Dangle  ?  Why  should  you  affect  the  character  of  a  critic  ?  I 
have  no  patience  vrith  you ! — ^haven^t  you  made  yourself  the 
jest  of  all  your  acquaintance  by  your  mterference  in  mattera 
where  you  have  no  business?  Are  you  not  called  a  theatrical 
Quidnunc,  and  a  mock  Maecenas  to  second-hand  authors  ? 

Dang.  True ;  my  power  with  the  managers  is  pretty  noto- 
rious. But  is  it  no  credit  to  have  applications  from  all  quarters 
for  my  interest — from  lords  to  recommend  fiddlers,  from  ladies 
to  get  boxes,  from  authors  to  get  answers,  and  from  actors  to 
get  engi^ements  ? 

Mrs.  Dang.  Yes,  truly;  you  have  ccmtrived  to  get  a  share 
in  all  the  plague  and  trouble  of  theatrical  property,  without 
the  profit,  or  even  the  credit  of  the  abuse  tl^t  attends  it. 

Dang.  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Dangle,  you  are  no  loser  by  it,  how- 
ever; you  have  all  the  advantages  of  it.  Mi^tn*t  you,  last 
winter,  have  had  the  reading  of  the  new  pantomime  afortniriit 
previous  to  its  performance?  And  doesn't  Mr.  Foebrook  let 
you  take  places  for  a  play  before  it  is  advertised,  and  set  you 
down  for  a  box  for  every  new  piece  through  the  season  ?  And 
didn't  my  friend,  Mr.  Smatter,  dedicate  his  last  force  to  you 
at  my  particular  request,  Mrs.  Dangle  ? 

Mrs.  Dang.  Yes ;  but  wasn*!  the  iturce  damned,  Mr.  Dangie  ? 
And  to  be  sure  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  have  one's  house 
made  the  motley  rendezvous  of  all  the  lackeys  of  Hteratoie; 
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nrj  high  'Change  of  trading  authore  ani  jobbing  crilici 

tm,  mj  liiawing-room  is  an  aliaolute  register  office  for  ca 

to  actors,  and  puets  without  character. — Theu  to  be  co 

all;  alarmed. Willk  miasea   and    ma'ams  piping   hjstet 

tges  ou  Julieta  wd  Doriiidas,  Pollys,  aud  Opbetiaa  :  w 

ui»  very  fiimiuirc  trembling  at  the  probalionarr  starts  lu 

unproToked  ruita  of  would-be  Bichards  and  Hamlala  ! — Ai 

what  ia  worse  than  all,  now  that  the  manager  has  monopoltzr 

the  Opera  House,  haven't  ne  the  eignors  and  a^oms  calUi 

hero,  sliding  their  smooth  semibreres,  and  gargling  glib  di< 

sions  in  their  outlandish  throats — with  foreign  emissaries  u 

French  spies,  for  aught  I  know,  disguised  like  fiddlers  ai 

figure-dancers  ? 

Dang.  Mercj  !  Mrs.  Dangle  ! 

Mrf.  Dang.  Aikd  to  employ  yourself  ao  idly  at  such  j 
alarming  crisis  as  tliia  too — when,  if  you  had  the  least  spir 
yoa  nould  bare  been  at  tlie  head  of  one  of  tlie  ^'estmiiisl 
associations— or  trailing  a  volunteer  pike  in  the  Ailille 
Ground  !  But  you — o'  my  conscience,  I  believe,  if  the  Fren 
were  landed  to-morrow,  your  first  inquiry  would  be,  wheth 
they  had  brought  a  tlieatrical  troop  with  them. 

Dang,  Mrs.  Dangle,  it  does  not  signify — I  say  the  stage 
the  Mirror  of  Nature,  aud  the  actors  are  the  Abstract  and  br 
Chronicles  of  the  Time :  and  pray  what  can  a  man  of  sen 
Study  better? — Besides,  you  will  not  easily  persuade  me  th 
there  ia  no  credit  or  imporUnce  in  being  at  the  head  of  a  bu 
of  critics,  who  take  upon  them  lo  decide  for  the  whole  tow 
whose  opinion  and  patronage  all  writers  solicit,  and  whose  i 
commendation  no  manager  dares  refuse. 

Mri.  Dang.  Ridiculous! — Both  managers  aud  authors 
the  least  merit  laugh  at  your  pretensions.— The  public  is  th< 
critic — without  whose  lair  approbation  they  know  no  play  a 
rest  on  the  stsge,  and  with  whose  applause  they  welcome  sui 
attacks  as  yours,  and  laugh  at  the  nifjice  of  them,  where  th 

Dang.  Veiy  well,  madam — very  well! 
Enter  Sertant. 

Ser.  Mr.  Sneer,  air,  to  wait  on  you. 

Dang.  Oh,  show  Mr.  Sneer  up. — [Exit  Sebtant.]  Plagi 
on 't,  now  we  must  appear  loving  and  affectionate,  or  Sue 
will  bitch  us  into  a  story. 
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Mrs.  Dang.  With  all  my  heart ;  you  can't  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  you  are. 
Dang.  You  are  enough  to  provoke 

Enter  Sneeb. 

• 

Ha !  my  dear  Sneer,  I  am  vastly  glad  to  see  you. — ^My  dear, 
here  *s  Mr.  .Sneer. 

Mrs,  Dang.  Good  morning  to  you,  sir. 

Dang.  Mrs.  Dangle  and  I  have  been  diverting  ourselves 
with  the  papers.  Pray,  Sneer,  won't  you  go  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  the  first  night  of  Puflf 's  tragedy  ? 

Sneer.  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  one  shan't  be  able  to  get  in,  for 
on  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece  they  always  fill  the  house 
with  orders  to  support  it.  But  here.  Dangle,  I  have  brought 
you  two  pieces,  one  of  which  you  must  exert  yourself  to  waike 
the  managers  accept,  I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  'tis  written  by  a 
person  of  consequence. 

Dang.  So !  now  my  plagues  are  beginning. 

Sneer.  Ay,  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  now  you  11  be  happy.  Why, 
my  dear  Dangle,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  you  enjoy  your 
volunteer  fatigue,  and  your  solicited  solicitations. 

Dang.  It  s  a  great  trouble — yet,  egad,  it 's  pleasant  too. — 
Why,  sometimes  of  a  morning  I  have  a  dozen  people  call  on 
me  at  breakfast-time,  whose  faces  I  never  saw  before,  nor  ever 
desire  to  see  again. 

Sneer.  That  must  be  very  pleasant  indeed ! 

Dang.  And  not  a  week  but  1  receive  fifty  letters,  and  not  a 
line  in  them  about  any  business  of  my  own. 

Sneer,  An  amusing  correspondence ! 

Dang.  [Beading.]  Bursts  into  tears,  and  exit. — ^What,  is  this 
a  tragedy? 

Sneer.  No,  that 's  a  genteel  comedy,  not  a  translation — only 
taken  from  the  French :  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  they 
have  lately  tried  to  run  down ;  the  true  sentimental,  and  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Dang.  Well,  if  they  had  kept  to  that,  I  should  not 
have  been  such  an  enemy  to  the  stage ;  there  was  some  edifi- 
cation to  be  got  from  those  pieces,  Mr.  Sneer ! 

Sneer,  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Dangle :  the  theatre, 
in  proper  hands,  might  certainly  be  made  the  school  of  mo* 
rality;  but  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  people  seem  to  go 
there  principally  for  their  entertainment ! 
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iin.  lAm^-  It  would  har«  heea  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
managers  to  bove  kept  it  in  the  other  line. 

SnMT.  Uuiloubtedl;.  madam;  and  bertialW perhaps  tahara 
had  it  recorded,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  aud  dissipated 
age,  they  preserred  two  houses  in  the  capital,  where  ihe-con- 
venation  was  alm;^  mortl  at  least,  if  not  entertaining  i 

Dang.  Now,  e^id,  I  think  the  worst  ulteration  ia  in  the 
nicety  of  the  audience ! — No  dcuble-tnUndrt,  no  smart  iu- 
nnendo  admitted ;  even  Venbrugh  and  Congrere  obliged  to 
undergo  a  bungling  reformation ! 

Sneer.  Yes,  and  our  prudery  in  ttiis  respect  is  just  on  m  par 
with  the  anifici&l  baahfulnesa  of  a.  courtesan,  who  incretises  the 
Uosh  upon  her  cheek  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  diminutioD 
of  her  modesty. 

Dang.  Sneer  can't  eten  gi^e  the  public  a  good  ward !  Bat 
what  have  we  here? — This  seems  a  very  odd 

Sneer.  Oh.  ibni  's  a  coiuedy,  on  a  very  new  plan  ;  replete 
with  wit  and  mirth,  yet  of  a  most  serious  moral !  You  see  it 
is  called  The  Beforiiud  HoaM-hnaJcer :  where,  by  tbe  mere 
fiirce  of  humour,  hotise-breaking  is  put  into  so  ridicalous  a 
light,  that  if  the  piece  has  its  proper  run.  1  have  no  doubt 
but  that  bolta  and  bars  will  be  entirely  useless  by  the  end  of 
the  season. 

Dang.  Egad,  this  is  new  indeed ! 

Sneer.  Yes;  it  is  written  by  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  discovered  that  the  follies  and  foibles  of  society  are  sub- 
jects unworthy  the  notice  of  the  comic  muse,  who  should  be 
tatight  to  stoop  only  at  Uie  greater  vices  and  blacker  crimes  of 
humanity — gibbeting  capital  offences  in  five  acta,  and  pilloiy- 
iog  petty  larcenies  in  two. — In  short,  his  idea  is  to  dramatise 
the  penal  laws,  and  make  the  stage  a  court  of  ease  to  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Dang.  It  is  truly  moral. 

Bx-enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  air. 

Dang.  Beg  him  to  walk  up. — [ExU  Servant.]  Now,  Mrs, 
Dansle,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  an  author  to  your  own  taste. 

Mn.  Dang.  I  confess  he  is  a  favourite  of  mine,  because 
everybody  else  abuses  him. 

Sneer.  Very  much  to  the  credit  of  your  charity,  madam,  if 
not  of  your  judgment 
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Dang,  But,  egad,  he  allows  no  merit  to  any  author  but  him- 
self, that  *8  the  truth  on  \ — though  he 's  my  friend. 

Sneer,  Never. — ^He  is  as  envious  as  an  old  maid  verging  on 
the  desperation  of  six-and-thirty ;  and  then  the  insidious  hu- 
mility vdth  which  he  seduces  you  to  give  a  free  opinion  on  any 
of  his  works,  can  be  exceeded  only  by  the  petulant  arrogance 
with  which  he  is  sure  to  reject  your  observations. 

Dang,  Veiy  true,  egad — though  he  's  my  friend. 

Sneer,  Then  his  aJSected  contenh>t  of  all  newspaper  stric- 
tures ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  the  sorest  man  alive, 
and  shrinks  like  scorched  parchment  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
true  criticism :  yet  is  he  so  covetous  of  popularity,  that  he  had 
rather  be  abused  than  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Dang.  There 's  no  denying  it — ^though  he  is  my  friend. 

Sneer,  You  have  read  the  tragedy  he  has  just  finished, 
haven't  you  ? 

Dang.  0  yes  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  yesterday. 

Sneer,  Well,  and  you  think  it  execrable,  dont  you? 

Dang.  Why,  between  ourselves,  egad,  I  must  own — ^though 

he  is  my  Mend — that  it  is  one  of  the  most He  's  here-* 

[Aside'] — finished  and  most  admirable  perform 

Sir  Fret.  \With<mL\  Mr.  Sneer  wim  him,  did  you  say? 

Enter  SiK  Fretful  Plaoiart. 

Dang.  Ah,  my  dear  friend  ! — Egad,  we  were  just  speaking 
of  your  tr^edy. — ^Admirable,  Sir  Fretful,  admirable! 

Sneer.  You  never  did  any  thing  beyond  it.  Sir  Fretful — 
never  in  your  life. 

Sir  Fret.  You  make  me  extremely  happy ;  for  without  a 
compliment,  my  dear  Sneer,  there  isn*t  a  man  in  the  world 
whose  judgment  I  value  as  I  do  yours  and  Mr.  Danglers. 

Mrs.  Dang,  They  are  only  laughing  at  you,  Sir  Fretful; 
for  it  was  but  just  now  that 

Dang.  Mrs.  Dangle! — Ah,  Sir  Fretful,  you  know  Mrs. 
Dangle. — My  fiiend  Sneer  waa  rallying  just  now : — ^he  knows 
how  she  admires  you,  and- 

Sir  Fret,  0  Lord,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sneer  has  more  taste  and 
sincerity  than  to [Aside]     A  damned  double-faced  fellow! 

Dang,  Yes,  yes — Sneer  will  jest — ^but  a  better  humoured 

Sir  Fret,  Oh,  I  know 

Dang,  He  has  a  ready  turn  for  ridicule — his  wit  costs  him 
nothing. 
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it  No,  egad — or  I  sbould  wonder  how  he  came  by 

I  [Afid*. 

ini?.  fiecunse  bia  jest  is  always  at  the  expense  of  his 

,.  But,  Sir  Fretful,  hnve  yon  sent  j-our  play  to  tjie 
ffrn  yet?— or  can  I  be  of  any  aerrice  to  you? 
■  Fret.  No,  no,  I  thank  you  ;  I  believe  the  piece  had  suf- 
.t  receramendalion  with  it. — I  thank  you  though. — I  Bent 
■  the  manager  of  Covciit  Garden  Theatre  this  morning. 
•n«r.  I  should  haTe  thought  now,  that  it  might  have  been 
'a  the  actors  call  it)  better  at  Drury  Lane. 
Frtt.   0  ludi  no — never  send  n  play  there   while  I 
hark'ee !  [WkUjien  Skbeb. 

«",  Writes  himself! — I  know  lie  does. 
Frtt.  I  say  nothing — I  take  away  from  no  man's  merit 

hurt  at  no  man's  good  fortune — 1  say  nothing. — Bat  this 

I  will  say — through  all  my  knowledge  of  life,  I  hare  observed 
— -that  there  i^  tint  a  pn-^sioii  so  strongly  rooted  in  tlie  human 
heart  as  envy. 

Snetr.  I  believe  you  have  reason  for  what  you  say,  indeed. 
Sir  Fret.  Besides^!  can  tell  you  it  is  not  always  so  safe  to 
leave  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who  write  themselves. 
■    Sneer.  What,  they  may  steal  from  them,  hey,  my  dear  Pla- 
giary ? 

Sir  Fret.  Steal! — to  be  sure  they  may;  and,  egad,  serve 
your  best  thoughts  as  gypsies  do  stolen  children,  disfigure 
them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. 

Sneer.  But  your  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to  Melpomene, 

and  he,  you  know,  never 

Sir  Fret.  That  'a  no  security :  a  dexterous  plagiarist  may 
do  any  thing.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  I  know,  he  might  take  out 
some  of  the  best  things  in  my  tragedy,  and  put  them  into  his 
own  comedy. 

Sneer.  That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  awom. 
Sir  Frel.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives  you  the  least 
bint  or  assistance,  he  is  devilish  apt  to  take  the  merit  of  the 

whole 

Dang.  If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  Fret.  Ay,  but  ^th  regard  to  this  piece,  I  think  I  can 
hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  siJely  swear  he  never  read  it. 
Sneer.  I  '11  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 
Sir  Fret.  How? 
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Sneer,  Swear  he  wrote  it. 

Sir  Fret.  Plague  on 't  now,  Sneer,  I  shall  take  it  ill ! — I 
believe  you  want  to  take  away  my  character  as  an  author. 

Sneer.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me. 

Sir  Fret.  Hey! — sir! 

Dang.  Oh,  jou  know,  he  never  means  what  he  says. 

Sir  Fret.  Sincerely  then — ^you  do  like  the  piece  ? 

Sneer.  Wonderfully! 

Sir  Fret.  But  come  now,  there  must  be  something  that  you 
think  might  be  mended,  hey? — Mr.  Dangle,  has  nothing 
struck  you? 

Dang.  Why,  faith,  it  is  but  an  ungracious  thing,  for  the  most 
part,  to 

Sir  Fret.  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so  indeed ;  they  are 
in  general  strangely  tenacious !  But,  for  my  part,  I  am  never 
so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic  points  out  any  de- 
fect to  me ;  for  what  is  the  purpose  of  showing  a  work  to  a 
friend,  if  you  don*t  mean  to  profit  by  his  opinion  ? 

Sneer.  Very  true. — ^Why  then,  though  I  seriously  admire 
the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  is  one  small  objection ; 
which,  if  you  11  give  me  leave,  1 11  mention. 

Sir  Fret.  Sir,  you  can't  oblige  me  more.  / 

Sneer,  I  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  Fret.  Good  God !  you  surprise  me ! — wants  incident ! 

Sneer.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  too  few. 

Sir  Fret.  Good  God !  Believe  me,  Mr.  Sneer,  there  is  no 
person  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  more  implicit  deference. 
But  I  protest  to  you,  Mr.  Sneer,  I  am  only  apprehensive  that 
the  incidents  are  too  crowded.— -My  dear  Dangle,  how  does  it 
strike  you  ? 

Dang.  Really  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer.  I  think 
the  plot  quite  sufficient ;  and  the  four  first  acts  by  many  de- 
grees the  best  I  ever  read  or  saw  in  my  life.  If  I  might 
venture  to  suggest  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  interest  rather  falls 
off  in  the  fifth. 

Sir  Fret.  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir 

Dang,  No,  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Fret.  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul  I — ^it  certainly 
don't  fall  off,  I  assure  you. — ^No,  no ;  it  don't  fjoll  off. 

Dang.  Now,  Mrs.  Dangle,  didn't  you  say  it  struck  yon  in 
the  same  light? 
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Mrs.  Danri.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not — I  did  not  see  a  £■■! 
ij  part  of  (he  play,  froni  the  hsginning  lo  the  end. 
iSlii-  Fret.  UpoD  my  soul,  the  women  Are  tho  best  jni 

knftUI 

Ifn.  Dang.  Or,  if  I  made  any  objecLios,  I  am  sure  it 
I  nothing  in  iho  piece  ;  but  that  I  ivas  Afraid  it  vas,  on 
}le,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  Fret.    Pmy,  madam,  do  you  speak  us  to  duration 

le  ;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  Rtor;  ia  tediously  epim  oni 

Mrs.  Dang.  O  lud!  no. — I  Bpeak  ooly  with  refereno 
the  usual  leaj^th  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  Frtt.  Then  I  am  very  happy — very  happy  indoed- 
cause  the  play  ia  a  ehort  play,  a  remarkably  short  pl^ 
should  not  venture  to  differ  with  a  lady  ou  o  point  of  ta 
but.  on  theae  occaaiona,  the  watch,  you  know,  is  the  ocitio. 

iin.  Dang.  Then,  I  BUppoae,  iy  must  hare  b«m 
DanglcV  dmwling  manner  of  reading  it  to  me. 

Sir  Frfl.  Oh.  .r  Mr  Dungl-'  rcii-l  k.  thai  '.  •■\\i\\.e  ano 
afbirl — But  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Dangle,  the  first  evening 
can  BpfiJM  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  I  '11  undertake  to  : 
you  tLe  whole  from  begioning  to  end.  with  the  prologne 
epilogue,  and  allow  time  for  the  music  between  the  acta. 

Mrs.  Dang.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next. 

Dang.  Welt,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to  gel 
as  easily  of  the  newspaper  oriticigma  as  you  do  of  ours. 

Sir  Fret.  The  newspapers  !  Sir,  they  are  the  most  vil 
ons — lioentioufl^abominable— infernal  — Not  that  I  i 
raad  them — no— I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look  into  a  n 
paper. 

Danff.  You  are  quite  right;  for  it  certainly  must  hun 
author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties  they  take. 

Sir  Fret.  No,  quite  the  contrary  !  their  abuse  is,  in  feot, 
beet  panegyric — I  like  it  of  all  things.  An  author's  rep 
tion  is  only  in  danger  from  their  support. 

Snter.  Why  that 's  true — and  that  attack,  now,  on  yoa 
other  dav 

Sir  Fret.   What?  where? 

Dang.  Ay,  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday  i  it  was  t 
pletely  ill-natured,  to  be  sure. 

Sir  Fret.  Ob,  so  much  the  better. — Ha!  ha  I  ha 
moldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Dang.  Certainly  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at;  for--.  — 
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Sir  Fret.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the  fellow 
said,  do  you  ? 

Sneer,  Pray,  Bangle — Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little  an- 
xious  

Sir  Fret.  0  lud,  no  I — anxious  1 — ^not  I, — ^not  the  least. — 
I — but  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dang.  Sneer,  do  you  recollect  ? — [Aside  to  Sneeb.]  Make 
out  something. 

Sneer.  [Asid^  to  Dangle.]  I  vriH.— [Aloud,]  Yes,  yes,  I 
remember  perfectly. 

Sir  Fret.  Well,  and  pray  now — not  that  it  signifies — what 
might  the  gentleman  say  ? 

^neer.  Why,  he  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not  the 
slightest  invention  or  original  genius  whf^ver ;  though  you 
are  the  greatest  traducer  of  all  other  authors  living. 

Sir  Fret.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — ^very  good ! 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  idea  of  your 
own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  common-place-book— where 
stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticisms  are  kept  with  as  much 
method  as  the  ledger  of  the  lost  and  stolen  office. 

Sir  Fret.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — very  pleasant ! 

Sneer.  Nay,  that  you  are  so  unlucky  as  not  to  have  the  skill 
even  to  steal  with  taste : — but  that  you  glean  from  the  refuse 
of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judicious  plagiarists  have  been 
before  you ;  so  that  the  body  of  your  work  is  a  composition  of 
dregs  and  sediments — ^like  a  bad  tavem*s  worst  wine. 

Sir  Fret.  Ha !  ha  I 

Sneer,  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your  bombast 
would  be  less  intolerable,  if  the  thoughts  were  ever  suited  to 
tlie  expression ;  but  the  homeliness  of  the  sentiment  stares 
through  the  fantastic  encumbrance  of  its  fine  language,  like  a 
clown  in  one  of  the  new  uniforms ! 

Sir  Fret.  Ha!  ha! 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit  the 
general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour  sprigs  would  a 
ground  of  linsey-woolsey ;  while  your  imitations  of  Shakspeare 
resemble  the  mimicry  of  Falstaff  *8  page,  and  are  about  as  near 
the  standard  of  the  original. 

Sir  Fret.  Ha! 

Sneer.  In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  you  steal  are 
of  no  service  to  you ;  for  the  poverty  of  your  own  language 
prevents  their  assimilating ;  so  that  they  lie  on  the  surfitu^e 

o  a  2 
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like  lumpB  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encumbering  trhat  i 
not  in  ilieir  power  to  fertiJiBel 

■Sir  Fret.  [Afttr  tjrmt  agitation-'}  Now,  another  pen 
would  be  vexed  at  this, 

Shmt.  Oh !  bnt  1  ivouldn't  have  told  you — only  to  div 
you- 

Sir  Fret.  I  know  il — I  am  diverted.— Ha  1  Ua!  ha! — 
the  least  inveolion  ! — Ha!  ha!  ha! — verygood! — very  go< 

Sneer.  Yea — no  getiiua  I  ha!  ha!  La! 

Dang.  A  severe  rogue!  ha!  ha!  ha!  But  you  are  q\ 
right.  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  Fret.  To  be  Bure — for  if  tliere  is  auy  thing  to  oi 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it ;  and,  if  it 
abuse. — why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it  from  one  daun 
good-natured  friend  or  another ! 

Enier  Servant 

Sifr.  Sir,  there  is  an  Italian  gentleman,  with  a  French 
Urpreter,  and  three  young  ladies,  and  a  dozen  musicians,  i 
say  they  are  sent  by  Lady  Eondeau  and  Mrs.  Fugue. 

Dang.  Gad  so  !  they  come  by  appointment  I — Dear  JJ 
Dangle,  do  let  them  know  1 11  see  them  directly. 

Mil.  Dang.  You  know,  Mr.  Dangle,  I  shan't  understant 
word  they  say. 

Dang.  But  you  hear  there  's  an  interpreter. 

Mt*.  Dang.  Well,  I  '11  try  to  endure  their  complaisance 
you  come.  [Ei 

Ser.  And  Mr.  Puff,  sir,  has  sent  word  that  the  last  reheai 
is  to  be  this  morning,  and  that  he  '11  call  on  vou  presently. 

Dang.  That 's  true — 1  shall  certainly  be  at  home, — [6 
Servant.]  Now,  Sir  Fretful,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  have  just 
done  you  in  the  way  of  answer,  egad,  Mr.  Puff's  your  man. 

Sir  Fret.  Fsha!  Sir,  why  should  I  wish  to  have  it  answer 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  pleased  at  it? 

Dang.  True,  I  had  forgot  that.  But  I  hope  you  are ; 
fretted  at  what  Mr.  Sneer 

Sir  Fret.  Zounds  !  no.  Mr.  Dangle  ;  don't  I  tell  you  th 
things  never  fret  me  in  the  least? 

Dang.  Nay,  I  only  thought 

Sir  Fret.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Dangle,  'tis  dami 
affronting  in  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  hurt  when  I  tell  yoi 
am  not 
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Snser,  But  why  so  warm,  Sir  Fretful  ? 

Sir  Fret.  Gad's  life  I  Mr.  Sneer,  you  are  as  absurd  as 
Dangle :  how  often  must  I  repeat  it  to  you,  that  nothing  can 
vex  me  but  your  supposing  it  possible  for  me  to  mind  the 
damned  nonsense  you  have  been  repeating  to  me!— and,  let 
me  tell  you,  if  you  continue  to  believe  this,  you  must  mean  to 
insult  me,  gentlemen — ^^.nd,  then,  your  disrespect  will  afifect 
me  no  more  than  the  newspaper  criticisms — and  I  shall  treat 
it  with  exactly  the  same  calm  indifference  and  philosophic 
contempt — and  so  yourjservant  [Exit. 

Sneer,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  poor  Sir  Fretful !  Now  will  he  go 
and  vent  his  philosophy  in  anonymous  abuse  of  all  modem 
critics  and  authors. — But,  Dangle,  you  must  get  your  friend 
Puff  to  take  me  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  tragedy. 

Dang.  1 11  answer  for 't,  he  11  thank  you  for  desiring  it. 
But  come  and  help  me  to  judge  of  this  musical  family :  they 
ai'e  recommended  by  people  of  consequence,  I  assure  you. 

Sneer.  I  am  at  your  disposal  the  whole  morning ; — but  I 
thought  you  had  beeiyi  decided  critic  in  music  as  well  as  in 
literature. 

Dang,  So  I  am — but  I  have  a  bad  ear.  I' faith.  Sneer, 
though,  I  am  afraid  we  were  a  little  too  severe  on  Sir  Fretful 
— though  he  is  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Why,  'tis  certain,  that  unnecessarily  to  mortify  the 
vanity  of  any  writer  is  a  cruelty  which  mere  dulness  never 
can  deserve ;  but  where  a  base  and  personal  malignity  usurps 
the  place  of  literary  emulation,  the  aggressor  deserves  neither 
quarter  nor  pity. 

Dang.  That 's  true,  egad ! — though  he  's  my  friend  ! 

Scene  II. — A  Drawing-room  in  Dangle  s  House, 

Mrs.  Dangle,  Sionor  Pasticcio  RrroRNELLo,  Signore  Pas- 
ticcio   RiTORNELLO,     INTERPRETER,    and    MUSICIANS,    rfw- 

covered. 

Interp,  Je  dis,  madame,  j'ai  I'honneur  to  introduce  et  de 
vous  demander  votre  protection  pour  le  signer  Pasticcio  Ritor* 
nello  et  pour  sa  chartnante'  famille. 

Signor  Past.  Ah  !  vosignoria,  noi  vi  preghiamo  di  favoritevi 
coUa  vostra  protezione. 

1  Signora  Past.  Vosignoria  fiatevi  questi  grasde. 

2  Signora  Past.  Si.  signora. 
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ImUrji.  Madoiue — me  interpret, — Cest  k  diro— in  JEInglish 

itr*-  Z^BHir.  I  saj  >g>iiL,  gentlemBH.  I  don't  understand  a 
wati  ;au  bst- 

Sifitor  Patl.  Qoesio  si^ore  Bpisgherd 

InUrp.  Oui — me  ioierpret. — Nous  »voiia  lea  lettres  de  re- 
Wntmendation  poor  morisieiir  Dangle  de 

Mr*.  Vnng.  Upon  my  worii.  sir.  I  don't  uuderstand  you. 

Signor  Pott.     La  cont(>&sa.  Bondeau  ^  nostra  podrona. 

8  Sijnora  Pott.  Si.  padre,  et  mikdi  Fugue. 

Intarp,  0 ! — me  iuterpreL — MadBme,  ils  disent — -in  Eng- 
lish— Qu'ilsont  I lioiuieur  d'etre  prote^  de  ces  dunc«. — Ton 
underntand  ? 

3fra.  Dang.  No,  sir. — no  Dnderstand ! 

EnUr  DutOLE  and  Skeeb. 

Inierp.  Ah,  loici  monsieur  Dandle  I 

All  Italians,  Ah!  sii^iior  Dangle ! 

Mn.  Dang.  Mr.  Daagle,  here  are  two  verr  civil  gentle- 
men trying  to  make  themselves  underBBod,  and  I  don't  knotr 
ifiiich  is  the  interpreter. 

Dang.  Eh,  bien ! 

[The  Ikterpreter  and  Sionob  Pasticcio  here  tpeak  at 
the  lanu  time. 

Interp.  Monsieur  Dangle,  le  grand  bruit  de  vos  talens  pour 
la  critique,  et  de  votre  intergt  avec  messieurs  les  direoteurs  i 
tous  les  theatres 

SignoT  Past.  Voaiguoria  siete  si  famoso  par  la  vostra  con- 
oscenza,  e  vostia  interessa  colla  le  diretUire  da 

Dang.  Egad,  I  think  the  interpreter  is  the  hardest  tA  be 
understood  of  the  two ' 

Sneer.  Why.  1  thought.  Dangle,  yon  had  been  an  admirable 
linguist ! 

Dang.  So  I  am,  if  they  would  not  talk  so  damned  fast. 

Sneer.  Well.  I  '11  explain  that — the  less  time  we  lose  in 
hearing  them  the  better— for  that,  I  suppose,  is  what  they  are 
hrought  here  for, 

[Speahs  to  SiojIOR  Pasticcio — they  ting  trios,  Sc.,  Danole 
heating  out  of  time. 

EnUr  Servant  and  tchiipers  Damole. 

Dang.  Showhimup. — [£'nt Sbbvakt,]   Bntvo!  admirable! 
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bravissimo!   admirablissiino ! — ^Ah!   Sneer!  wben  will  joa 
find  voices  such  as  these  in  England? 
Sneer.  Not  easily. 

Dang.  But  PufiT  is  coming.— Signer  and  little  signoras  ob* 
ligatissimo! — Sposa  signora  I)anglena — ^Mrs.  Dangle,  shall  I 
beg  you  to  offer  wem  some  refi:e8hment8,  and  take  their  addroBS 
in  the  next  room. 

[Exit  Mbs.  Dangle  with  SiokobPasticgio,  Siomobe  Pas- 
ticcio, Musicians,  and  Intebpbeteb,  ceremonioudg. 

Be-enter  Sbbtadt. 
Ser.  Mr.  Puff,  sir.  [EariL 

Enter 'Ptjfv. 

Dang.  My  dear  Puff! 

Puff.  My  dear  Dangle,  how  is  it  with  you  ? 

Dang.  Mr.  Sneer,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Puff  to 
you. 

Puff.  Mr.  Sneer  is  this  ? — Sir,  he  is  a  gentleman  whom  I 
have  long  panted  for  the  honour  of  knowing — a  gentleman 
whose  critical  talents  and  transcendent  judgment 

Sneer.  Dear  Sir 

Dang.  Nay,  don*t  be  modest,  Sneer ;  my  friend  Puff  only 
talks  to  you  in  the  style  of  his  profession. 

Sneer.  His  profession ! 

Puff.  Yes,  sir ;  I  make  no  secret  of  the  trade  I  follow : 
among  friends  and  brother  authors.  Dangle  knows  I  love  to 
be  fraok  on  the  subject,  and  to  advertise  myself  vivd  voce. — ^I 
am,  sir,  a  practitioner  in  panegyric,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
a  professor  of  the  art  of  puffing,  at  your  service — or  anybody 
else's. 

Sneer.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging! — I  believe,  Mr.  Puff,  I 
have  often  admired  your  talents  in  the  daily  prints. 

Puff.  Yes,  sir,  I  flatter  mysblf  I  do  as  much  business  in 
that  way  as  any  six  of  the  fraternity  in  town. — Devilish  hard 
woric  all  the  summer,  friend  Dangle, — ^never  worked  harder ! 
But,  hark*ee, — the  winter  managers  were  a  little  sore,  I  believe. 

Dang. .  No ;  I  believe  they  took  it  all  in  good  part. 

Puff.  Ay !  then  that  must  have  been  affectation  in  them ; 
for,  egad,  there  were  some  of  the  attacks  which  there  was  no 
laughing  at ! 

Sneer.  Ay,  the  humorous  ones. — But  I  should  think,  Mr. 
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itbora  would  ia  general  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of 
jmseltes. 

b;,  /es — biit  in  a  clumsy  way.  Besides,  we  look  on 
encroacbmcnt,  and  so  take  tbe  opposite  aid«.     I 
,  iiow,  you  coIl(^eive  half  the  very  civil  paragraphs  and 
ements  you  see  to  be  written  by  the  parties  coacemed, 
friends?     No  such  ''" —  nine  out  of  ten  manufiic- 
,y  ine  in  the  ivay  of  b 
-    Indeed ! 
Even  the  auctioneers  now — the  auctioneers.  I  say — 
Jie  rogues  have  lately  got  some  credit  for  their  Ian- 
ot  an  article  of  the  merit  tbeirs :  take  them  ont  of 
pits,  and  they  are  as  dull  as  catalogues! — No,  sir; 
■ifst  enriched  tlieir  style — 'twas  I  first  taught  them  to 
eir  advertisements  with  panegyrical  Buperlaltves,  each 
»ug  above  the  other,  like  the  bidders  in  their  own 
oms !    From  me  they  learned  to  inlay  Uieir  phrase- 
-'^f,j  -..tn  variegated  eldps  of  exolic  mftiiphur:  by  me  too 
their  itivciitiVL'  huMilti.-s   unv  ral!,-,!   f.rih  :— y.--.,   s'lr,  by  ma 
they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls  with  gratuitous  nnits 
— to  insinuate  obsequious  rivulets  into  visionary  groves — to 
teach  court«ous  shrubs  to  nod  their  approbation  of  the  gnte- 
ful  soil ;  or  on  emergencies  U>  raise  upstart  oaks,  where  dura 
never  had  been  an  acorn ;  to  create  a  delightful  vicinage  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  neighbour ;  or  fix  the  temple  of  Hjrgvia 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire ! 

Dang.  I  am  sure  yon  have  done  them  iafimt«  service ;  for 
now,  when  a  gentleman  is  ruined,  he  parts  with  his  house  with 
some  credit. 

SttMT.  Service  I  if  they  had  any  gratitude,  they  would  enct 
a  statue  to  him;  they  would  figure  him  as  a  presiding  Hw 
oury,  the  god  of  traffic  and  fiction,  with  a  hammer  in  hu  hand 
instead  of  a  caducous. — But  pray,  Mr.  Puff,  what  first  put  joa 
on  exercising  your  talents  in  this  way? 

Piiff'.  Egail.  sir.  sheer  necessity  1 — the  proper  parent  of  an 
art  80  nearlyallied  to  invention.  You  must  know.  Mr.  Sneer, 
th.it  from  the  tirst  time  I  trii/d  my  hand  at  nn  advi-rtisemeut. 
uiy  success  was  such,  that  for  some  lioie  after  I  led  a  most 
extraordiiinrj-  life  indeed ! 
Siierr.   How.  pray. 

PiyT.  Sir,  I  supported  myself  two  yeai^s  entirely  by  my  mis- 
fortunes. 
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Sneer.  By  your  misfortunes ! 

Puff.  Yes,  sir,  assisted  by  long  sickness,  and  other  occa- 
sional disorders ;  and  a  yery  comfortable  living  I  had  of  it. 

Sneer,  From  sickness  and  misfortunes !  You  practised  as 
a  doctor  and  an  attorney  at  once  ? 

Puff.  No,  egad ;  both  maladies  and  miseries  were  my  own. 

Sneer.  Hey!  what  the  plague! 

Dang.  Tis  true,  i'fisdth. 

Puff.  Hark'ee ! — By  advertisements — To  the  charitable  and 
humane!  and  To  those  whom  Providence  hath  blessed  with 
affluence ! 

Sneer.  Oh,  I  understand  you. 

Puff.  And,  in  truth,  I  deserved  what  I  got ;  for  I  suppose 
never  man  went  through  such  a  series  of  calamities  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  Sir,  I  was  five  times  made  a  bankrupt, 
and  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  of  unavoid- 
able misfortunes :  then,  sir,  though  a  very  industrious  trades- 
man, I  was  twice  burned  out,  and  lost  my  little  all  both  times : 
I  lived  upon  those  fires  a  month.  I  soon  after  was  confined 
by  a  most  excruciating  disorder,  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs : 
that  told  very  well ;  for  I  had  the  case  strongly  attested,  and 
went  about  to  collect  the  subscriptions  myself. 

Dang.  Egad,  I  believe  that  was  when  you  first  called  on 
me. 

Puff.  In  November  last? — 0  no;  I  was  at  that  time  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea,  for  a  debt  benevolently  con- 
tracted to  serve  a  friend.  I  was  afterwards  twice  tapped  for  a 
dropsy,  which  declined  into  a  very  profitable  consumption.  I 
was  then  reduced  to — 0  no — then,  I  became  a  widow  with  six 
helpless  children,  after  having  had  eleven  husbands  pressed, 
and  being  left  every  time  eight  months  gone  with  child,  and 
without  money  to  get  me  into  an  hospital ! 

Sneer.  And  you  bore  all  with  patience,  I  make  no  doubt? 

Puff.  Why,  yes ;  though  I  made  some  occasional  attempts 
at  felo  de  se;  but  as  I  did  not  find  those  rash  actions  answer, 
I  left  off  killiijg  myself  very  soon.  Well,  sir,  at  last,  what 
with  bankruptcies,  fires,  gouts,  dropsies,  imprisonments,  and 
other  valuable  calamities,  having  got  together  a  pretty  hand- 
some sum,  I  determined  to  quit  a  business  which  had  always 
gone  rather  against  my  conscience,  and  in  a  more  liberal  way 
still  to  indulge  my  talents  for  fiction  and  embellishments. 
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through  my  favnurtto  channela  of  diurnal  oonunuui cation— 
and  BO,  sir,  you  have  mv  historr. 

Snttr.  Mo&t  obligingly  oonuDunicatiTe  indeed !  andyourcOE 
fession,  if  [lublishej,  might  certainly  serve  the  cause  of  tru 
cliurily.  by  icscuiug  the  most  useful  channels  of  appeal  t 
benevolence  from  the  aaat  of  imposition.  But  surely.  Mi 
Puff,  there  h  no  great  myswry  in  your  present  profession  ? 

Puf.  Mystery. sir!  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say  the  matte 
ma  never  acieniifically  treated  nor  roduoed  tq  rule  before. 

SitMr.  Reduced  to  rale  ! 

Puff.  0  lud.  sir,  you  are  very  ignorant,  I  am  afraid  I — Y«a 
BIT,  puffing  b  of  various  sorts ;  the  prinripal  are,  tJie  pui 
direct,  the  puff  preliminary,  the  puff  collateral,  the  puff  coUu 
Eive.  and  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implicauon.  These  al 
assume,  as  ciivumstancea  require,  the  variuus  forms  of  Letter  t< 
the  Editor.  OucaaioniU  Anecdote,  Impartial  Critique,  Obaerva 
tion  from  CorresjiduJent.  or  Advertisement  from  the  Party. 

S.»vr.  Tlifi  piilTJireot.  I  can  couceivp 

Puff.  0  yes,  that  'a  simple  enough  !  ii'or  instance, — a  ne? 
comedy  or  farce  is  to  be  produced  at  one  of  the  theatre! 
(though  by-the-by  they  don't  bring  out  half  what  they  oughi 
to  do)— the  author,  suppose  Mr.  Smaiter,  or  Mr.  Dapper,  o] 
any  particular  friend  of  mine — very  well ;  the  day  before  it  is 
to  be  performed.  I  write  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  il 
was  received;  t  have  the  plot  from  the  author,  aud  only  ado 
— "  characters  strongly  drawn— highly  coloured—  hand  of  ( 
master— fund  of  genuine  humour^mine  of  invention — neal 
dialogue — Attic  salt."  Then  for  the  performance — "  Mr.  Dodd 
was  astonishingly  great  in  the  characier  of  -Sir  Hurry.  Thai 
universal  and  judicious  actor,  Mr.  Palmer.  perhajTS  never  Bp 
peared  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  colonel ; — but  il  is  nol 
in  the  power  of  language  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  King ;  indeed 
he  more  than  merited  those  repeated  bursts  of  applause  which 
ho  drew  from  a  most  brilliant  and  judicious  audience.  Aa  U. 
the  scenery — the  miraculous  powers  of  Mr.  De  Loutherbout^'s 

Gncil  are  universally  acknowledged.  In  short,  we  are  at  e 
13  which  Co  admire  most,  the  unrivalled  genius  of  the  aolhor 
the  great  attention  and  liberality  of  the  managers,  the  woD' 
derful  abilities  of  the  pamtcr,  or  the  incredible  exertions  of  al] 
the  performers." 

Sntm:  That 's  pretty  well  indeed,  sir. 
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Puff*  Oh,  cool ! — quite  cool ! — ^to  what  I  sometimes  do. 

Sneer,  And  do  you  think  there  are  any  who  are  influenced 
by  this? 

Puff.  0  lud,  yes,  sir!  the  number  of  those  who  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselyes  is  very  small  indeed. 

Sneer.  Well,  sir,  the  puff  preliminary  ? 

Puff.  0,  that,  sir,  does  well  in  the  form  of  a  caution.  In 
a  matter  of  gallantry  now — Sir  Flimsy  Gossamer  wishes  to  be 
well  with  Lady  Fanny  Fete — ^he  applies  to  me — I  open 
trenches  for  him  with  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post. — 
**  It  is  recommended  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady 
F  four  stars  F  dash  £  to  be  on  her  guard  against  that  dan- 
gerous character.  Sir  F  dash  G ;  who,  however  pleasing  and 
insinuating  his  manners  may  be,  is  certainly  not  remarkable 
for  the  constancy  of  hU  attachments!'' — ^in  italics.  Here,  you 
see,  Sir  Flimsy  Gossamer  is  introduced  to  the  particular 
notice  of  Lady  Fanny,  who  perhaps  never  thought  of  him 
before — she  &ids  herself  publicly  cautioned  to  avoid  him, 
which  naturally  makes  her  desirous  of  seeing  him ;  the  observ- 
ation of  their  acquaintance  causes  a  pretty  kind  of  mutual 
embarrassment ;  this  produces  a  sort  of  sympathy  of  interest, 
which  if  Sir  Flimsy  is  unable  to  improve  effectually,  he  at  least 
gains  the  credit  of  having  their  names  mentioned  together, 
by  a  particular  set,  and  in  a  particular  way — which  nine  times 
out  of  ten  is  the  full  accomplishment  of  modem  gallantry. 

Dang.  Egad,  Sneer,  you  will  be  quite  an  adept  in  the 
business ! 

Puff.  Now,  sir,  the  puff  collateral  is  much  used  as  an 
appendage  to  advertisements,  and  may  take  the  form  of  anec- 
dote.— *'  Yesterday,  as  the  celebrated  George  Bonmot  was 
sauntering  down  St.  James's  Street,  he  met  the  lively  Lady 
Mary  Myrtle  coming  out  of  the  park : — *  Good  God,  Lady 
Mary,  I'm  surprised  to  meet  you  in  a  white  jacket, — fori 
expected  never  to  have  seen  you,  but  in  a  full-trimmed  uniform 
and  a  light  horseman's  cap ! ' — *  Heavens,  George,  where 
could  you  have  learned  that?' — *  Why,*  replied  the  wit,  'I 
just  saw  a  print  of  you,  in  a  new  publication  called  the 
Camp  Magazine;  which,  by  the  by,  is  a  devilish  clever  thing, 
and  is  sold  at  No.  3,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  way,  two  doors 
from  the  printing-office,  the  comer  of  Ivy  Lane,  Patemoster 
Row,  price  only  one  shilling.'" 

Sneer.  Very  ingenious  indeed  t 
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A^  But  the  puff  colluaJTe  is  the  neivest  of  niiy;  frtr  i[ 
MUiQ  &e  dUguise  of  (ieCermined  hostiliiy.  It  is  much  aaed 
lif  bold  bonksdlers  and  CDierprising  facts. — "  An  indigaant 
oonwpondeiit  obaen-es,  ibat  the  new  poem  called  Beelteiiuli'i 
CotiUon.  or  Proierpuie't  FHe  Champctre,  h  one  of  the  Jnosi 
UiynsttAable  performances  he  ever  read.  The  severity  with 
vaich  certain  characterij  are  luuidled  is  quite  shocking :  am! 
u  tliere  arc  nuuij  descripliona  in  it  too  trannly  coloiu'ed  for 
fOTado  delicacy,  the  flhameful  avidity  with  which  Uiis  piece  is 
^  bought  by  all  people  of  Cisiuou  h  a  reproach  on  the  taste  of 
the  limes,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  delicacy  of  the  age."  Here 
TOU  ^e  the  Vm>  strongest  inducomeuts  are  held  forth ; 
flrel.  that  nobody  ought  to  read  il:  aud  secondly,  that  every- 
body buys  it :  on  the  sirenglh  of  which  t)io  publisher  boldly 
prints  the  tenth  edition,  before  he  bod  sold  ten  of  the  first ; 
and  then  eslahhshee  it  by  threat«ning  himself  with  the  pilloty, 
or  absolutely  indicting  himself  for  scan.  mag. 

Dani).  Ha!  ha!  hii: — gnd.  I  know  il  is  so. 

P»ff.  As  to  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implication,  it  is 
too  various  and  extensive  to  be  illustrated  by  an  instance  :  it 
attracts  in  titles  and  presumes  in  patents ;  it  lurlis  in  the  li- 
mitation of  a  subscription,  and  invites  in  the  assurance  of 
crowd  and  incommodation  at  public  places ;  it  delights  to  draw 
forth  coucealed  merit,  with  a  nioBt  disinterested  assiduity ; 
and  sometimes  wears  a  countenance  of  smiling  censure  and 
tender  reproach.  It  has  a  wonderful  memory  for  parli^me□^ 
ary  debates,  and  will  often  give  the  whole  speech  of  a  favoured 
member  with  the  most  flattering  accuracy.  But,  above  all,  it 
is  a  great  dealer  in  reports  aud  suppositious.  It  has  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  intended  preferments  that  will  reflect 
honour  on  the  patrons ;  and  embryo  promotions  of  modest  gen- 
tlemen, who  know  nothing  of  the  matter  themselves.  It  can 
hint  a  ribbon  for  implied  services  in  the  air  of  a  common  re- 
port ;  and  with  the  carelessness  of  a  casual  paragraph,  sug- 
gest ofGcera  into  commands,  to  which  they  have  no  pretension 
but  their  wishes.  This,  sir.  is  ihe  last  principal  class  of  the 
art  of  puffing — sn  art  which  I  hope  you  will  now  agree  with 
me  is  of  the  highest  dignity,  yielding  a  tablature  of  benevo- 
lence and  public  spirit ;  befriending  equally  tmde,  gallantry, 
criticism,  and  politics:  the  applause  of  genius — the  register 
of  charity — the  triumph  of  heroism — the  self-defence  of  cou- 
tractors  —  the  fame  of  orators — and  the  gazette  of  ministers 
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Sneer,  Sir,  I  am  completely  a  convert  both  to  the  import- 
ance and  ingenuitj  of  your  profession ;  and  now,  sir,  there  is 
but  one  thing  which  can  possibly  increase  my  respect  for  you, 
and  that  is,  your  permitting  me  to  be  present  this  morning  at 
the  rehearsflJ  of  your  new  trage 

Puff,  Hush,  fo5  heaven's  sake ! — My  tragedy  ! — ^Egad, 
Dangle,  I  take  this  very  ill :  you  know  how  apprehensive  I 
am  of  being  known  to  be  the  author. 

Dang.  T  faith  I  would  not  have  told — but  it 's  in  the  papers, 
and  your  name  at  length  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Puff.  Ah !  those  damned  editors  never  can  keep  a  secret ! 
— ^Well,  Mr.  Sneer,  no  doubt  you  will  do  me  great  honour — 
I  shall  be  infinitely  happy — ^highly  flattered 

Dang.  I  believe  it  must  be  near  the  time— shall  we  go  to- 
gether ? 

Puff.  No ;  it  will  not  be  yet  this  hour,  for  they  are  always 
late  at  that  theatre :  besides,  I  must  meet  you  there,  for  I 
have  some  little  matters  here  to  send  to  the  papers,  and  a  few^ 
paragraphs  to  scribble  before  I  go. — [Looking  at  memoran- 
dums.] Here  is  A  conscientious  Baker,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Army  Bread ;  and  A  Detester  of  visible  Brickwork,  in  favour 
of  the  new-invented  Stucco ;  bodi  in  the  style  of  Junius,  and 
promised  for  to-morrow.  The  Thames  navigation  too  is  at 
a  stand.  Misomud  or  Anti-shoal  must  go  to  work  again  di- 
rectly.— Here  too  are  some  political  memorandums — I  see ; 
ay — To  take  Paul  Jones,  and  get  the  Indiamen  out  of  the 
Shannon — reinforce  Byron — compel  the  Dutch  to — so  ! — I 
must  do  that  in  the  evening  papers,  or  reserve  it  for  the 
Morning  Herald ;  for  I  know  that  I  have  undertaken  to  mor- 
row, besides,  to  establish  the  unanimity  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser,  and  to  shoot  Charles  Fox  in  the  Morning 
Post. — So,  egad,  I  ha*n*t  a  moment  to  lose ! 

Dang.  Well,  we  11  meet  in  the  Green  Boom. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Tl^e  Theatre,  before  the  Curtain, 

Enter  Dangle.  Puff,  and  Sneer. 

Puff,  No,  no,  sir ;  what  Shakspeare  says  of  actors  may  be 
better  applied  to  the  purpose  of  plays ;  they  ought  to  be  lA^ 


// 


^gf  0,i  mmt^^  <^  luMwy  of  our  oxm  eooBtij,  fiai 
^^'^^V^  a  Mi*  ■>  IxnnU  to  the  time  in  vluch  i 
.^Hr^liM-  M  ^  ka««»  bia  omi  inWreat,  he  will  Uike  i 
^»  ^  ii,  Wk  «r.  I  call  mj  tragedy  TA«  Spanish  Ar\ 
^^,*tf.  Iht'I  iW  K«n(i  bofore  Tilbuiy  Fort 
.    <><    .  ii.i|ipy  tbought,  certainl;! 

".la — 1  told  you  80.     But  pray  now,  ] 
ilmvocoutrived  to  introduce  any  ioTei 
I  m)thing  so  easy !  for  it  is  a  received 
,-  mIhtb  liiatory  gives  j-ou  a  good  hero 
■II  iiiay  Gil  up  wiih  a  little  love  at  jot 
.   in^;  which,  nine  times  out  of  t*n.  yoi 
hn.y  in  the  private  history  of  the 
: !  I.  I  hnvii  (tone  this  with  aonie  sucnese 
I'ijil  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope? 
iij,  no; — I  only  suppose  the  goven 
-4inwr  I—'"  U.4ugliter  to  be  in  love  with  the  ^on 
'^■■'l     *-■■-' 
^M^  Oh.  ia  that  ell ! 

{fMi^  Sneltont,  i' faith!    I  ^ee  at  once.     But  won 
mp»  miwT  improbable  ? 

^^h^  T«  be  sure  it  will — but  what  the  plague !  a  play 
^jiihi""  iWMurences  that  happen  every  day,  but  things  j 
^MiD*,  that  though  they  never  did,  they  might  happen 
S)^*r.  Certainly  nothing  is  unnaturel,  thut  is  not  phyi 


Tf! 


ible. 


^'.  Very  true — and  for  tliat  matter  Don  Ferolo  Wl 
_  I,  for  that 's  the  lover's  name,  might  have  been  ovei 
Jtt  the  tnin  of  the  S[viuisb  Ambassador;  or  Tilburin 
Ibat  ia  the  lady's  name,  might  have  been  in  lave  wiili 
ftom  having  heard  hit  character,  or  seen  his  picture;  or 
kaowtng  that  he  nos  the  laat  man  in  the  norld  she  ouj 
kk  in  love  \viih — or  for  any  other  good  female  rcasou. — 
•*«r,  air.  the  fiirt  is,  that  though  she  is  but  a  kni^t's  dauf 
•(ftcl !  she  is  in  lore  like  any  princess ! 

D*nf.  Vwr  young  Udyl  I  feel  for  her  already  1  for 
WUivivc  hiivi  );r(«l  the  conflict  must  be  between  her  ps 
U<1  hiw  dulj- ;  her  lore  for  her  country,  and  her  love  for 
INntuIo  Whiikkeran^ua ! 

iW.  Oh,  wuMtiag  '<—h»t  poor  susceptible  heart  is  n 
I^Mll  (hi  k<y  euoMuding  passioaa  '"~' 


_vr\ 
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Ent&r  Undsb  Psomfteb. 

Und.  Promp.  Sir,  the  scene  is  set,  and  evezy  thing  is  ready 
to  begin,  if  you  please. 

Puff.  Egad,  Uien  we  11  lose  no  time. 

Und  Promp.  Though,  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  it  very 
short,  for  all  the  peiformers  have  profited  by  the  kind  per- 
mission you  granted  them. 

Puff.  Hey!  what? 

Und.  Promp.  You  know,  sir,  you  gave  them  leave  to  cut 
out  or  omit  whatever  they  found  heavy  or  unnecessary  to  the 
plot,  and  I  must  own  they  have  taken  very  liberal  advantage 
of  your  indulgence. 

Puff.  Well,  well. — They  are  in  general  very  good  judges, 
and  I  know  I  am  luxuriant — ^Now,  Mr.  HopHns,  as  soon  as 
you  please. 

Und.  Promp.  [To  the  Orchestra.]  Gentlemen,  will  you  play 
a  few  bars  of  something,  just  to 

Puff.  Ay,  that's  right;  for  as  we  have  the  scenes  and 
dresses,  egad,  we  11  go  to 't,  as  if  it  was  the  first  night's  per- 
formance ; — but  you  need  not  mind  stopping  between  the  acts 
— [Exit  Under  Proicptkb. — Orchestra  plof^ — then  the  bell 
rings.]  So !  stand  clear,  gentlemen.  Now  you  know  there 
will  be  a  cry  of  Down !  down ! — Hats  off! — Silence ! — ^Then 
up  curtain,  and  let  us  see  what  our  painters  have  done  for  us. 

[Curtain  ri$e$. 
Scene  II. — TiUmry  Fort. 

**  Two  Sentinels  discovered  (uleep." 

Dang.  Tilbury  Fort ! — ^very  fine  indeed ! 

Puff.  Now,  what  do  you  tlunk  I  open  with  ? 

Snser.  Faith,  I  can't  guess 

Puff.  A  clock. — Hark! — [Cloek  strikes.]  I  op^  with  a  clock 
striking,  to  beget  an  awful  attention  in  the  audience :  it  also 
marks  the  time,  which  is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  saves 
a  description  of  the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding 
the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Dang.  But  pray,  are  the  sentinels  to  be  asleep  ? 

Puff.  Fast  as  watchmen. 

Sneer.  Isn't  that  odd  though  at  such  an  alarming  crisis? 

Puff.  To  be  sure  it  is, — ^but  smaller  things  must  give  way 
to  a  striking  scene  at  the  opening ;  that 's  a  rule.  And  the 
case  is,  that  two  great  men  are  coming  to  this  very  spot  to  be- 
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gin  tlie  piece :  now.  it  i§  not  lo  be  supposed  they  wou] 
ueir  lip«.  if  ihese  fellows  were  watching  tliem  ;  bo,  t 
tDust  either  have  sent  them  off  their jnostB.  or  set  tbem 

Snetr.  Oh.  that  accounU  for  it. — But  lell  ua,  who  ar 
coiniag? 

Puf.  These  are  they— Sir  Wulter  Raleigh,  and  Sir 
topher  Hatton.  You  11  know  Sir  ChriKtopher  by  hia  I 
out  Ilia  toes — famouij.  you  know,  for  his  dancing.  I 
preserve  all  the  lillle  traits  of  character. — Now  attand, 
"  ShIit  8(r  WiLTiB  KiLiiGB  and  Sib  Oniti!iTopQE«  Htm 
AVCAnW,    Tn.f.giiU«itBJrighr_ 

Dan;/.  What,  they  lind  been  talking  before  ? 

Puff.  O  yes;  all  the  way  as  they  came  along. — [ 
Actors.]  I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  these  ore  pai 
Mends  of  mine,  whose  remarks  may  be  of  great  serrict 
~-[To  Sheer  and  Dakole,]  Don't  mind  int«rniptiiif 
whenever  any  thing  strikes  you. 

"Sir  Chriit.  Troe,  gallanl  Ratcigh! 

Bnl  f>b,  thou  chnmpiotl  of  thy  coddItj'b  fBrne, 
There  ii  n  quMlion  whjeli  I  yrt  mini  nik : 
A  aueilion  which  I  necer  uk'il  before— 
WlUt  IDGBD  iheie  mighty  umaineQU) 
Thii  general  loiuteil  andlhii  Ihrong  nF  chiefs  V 
Sneer.  Pmy,  Mr.   Puff,  how  camo  Sir  Christopher  ] 
never  lo  ask  that  question  before? 

Puff.  What,  before  Ibe  play  b«gau  ? — iiow  the  plagui 
he? 

Dan(i.  That 's  true,  i'  faith ! 

Puf.  But  you  nill  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  mattei 

"  Sir  Clirut.  Alsi  I  my  noble  friend,  wheb  I  behold 
Ton  tented  platni  in  mulial  tynunetry 
Amy'd ;  when  I  connt  o'er  yon  glillcring  linei 
Of  creited  warrion,  where  the  proud  iteedi  neigh. 
And  Tuloui-bresthiDg  tnunpet'a  shrill  apptsi, 
Reiponiire  vibrate  oil  my  listening  ear ; 
When  virgin  nuiJFily  henelf  I  view. 
Like  her  prolecling  Pillas,  veil'd  in  iteel. 


-forgiTH 
Sormiw  the  itate  ume  danger 


SnMT,  A  veiy  cautions  oonjectura  that 


I 
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Vuff.  Yes,  that 's  lus  character ;  not  to  give  an  opinion  but 
on  secure  grounds. — Now  then. 

"Sit  Wali.  0  moit  accomplish'd  Ghiiitoplier  1  "— 

Puff,  He  calls  him  by  his  christian  name,  to  show  that  they 
are  on  the  most  familiar  terms. 

"  Sir  WulL  0  most  accomplish'd  Christopher  1  I  find 

Thy  staunch  sagacity  still  tracks  the  fntore^ 
In  the  fresh  print  of  the  o'ertaken  past." 

Puff.  Figurative! 

"  Sir  Walt  Thy  fears  are  just 

Sir  Christ,   But  where  1  whence  1  when  t  and  what 

The  danger  is, — methinks  I  fain  would  learn. 
Sir  Walt.    Tou  know,  my  friend,  scarce  two  revolTing  suns. 

And  three  revolving  moons,  have  closed  their  course. 

Since  haughty  Philip,  in  despite  of  peace. 

With  hostile  hand  hath  struck  at  England's  trade. 
Sir  Christ   I  know  it  welL 

Sir  Wait     Philip,  you  know,  is  proud  Iberia's  king  I 
Sir  Christ   He  is. 
Sir  Wait  His  subjects  in  base  bigotry 

And  Catholic  oppression  held ; — wMle  we. 

You  know,  the  Protestant  persuasion  hold. 
Sir  Christ.   We  do. 
Sir  Walt.    You  know,  beside,  his  boasted  armament. 

The  fisuned  Armada,  by  the  Pope  bi^tixed. 

With  purpose  to  invade  these  realm* 

Sir  Christ  U  aaUod, 

Our  last  advices  so  report 
Sir  Walt.     While  the  Iberian  admiral's  chief  hope. 

His  darling  son 

Sir  Christ  Ferolo  Whiskerandos  hight— 

Sir  Walt     The  same — ^by  chance  a  prisoner  hath  been  ta'en. 

And  in  this  fort  of  Tilbury 

Sir  Christ  I«  now 

Confined — 'tis  true,  and  oft  from  yon  tall  turret's  top 

I  've  mark'd  the  youthful  Spaniard's  haughty  mien — 

Unconquer'd,  though  in  cluuns. 
Sir  Walt.  You  also  know  "i 

Dang.  Mr.  Puff,  as  he  knows  all  this,  why  does  Sir  Walter 
go  on  telling  him  ? 

Puff.  But  the  audience  are  not  supposed  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  are  they  ? 

Sneer.  True ;  but  I  think  you  manage  ill :  for  there  cer- 
tainly appears  no  reason  why  Sir  Walter  sjjould  be  so  commu- 
nicative. 

Puff.  Tore  Gnd,  now,  that  is  one  of  the  most  ungrateful 
observations  I  ever  heard ! — for  the  less  inducement  he  has  to 

H  H 
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Ian  all  tbii,  llie  mora.  I  think,  tor  ought  la  be  obtigeij  i» 

faiin :  for  I  un  sun'  jaii  'd  Vaom  npthmg  of  ibo  mmttet  witti 
odlii. 

Z^a<r>  Thai  'e  vetjr  true,  upon  ntj  word. 

Puf.  But  jou  will  find  be  was  sot  going  on. 
*■  Sir  CtriiL  Baogg)!,  faoa^ — M*  pbiD — lod  I  no  man 

Pu^.  Here,  now  yon  se«.  Sir  Cliriatopher  did  not  in  &ct 
ask  any  one  rjuestion  for  his  own  informatitm. 

Sneer.    No,  indeed :  his  has   been  a   most   disiatcnsteil 

coriosiiy ! 

Dang.  Roallj,  I  find,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  tliem 
both. 

Paff.  To  be  sure  you  ore.     Now  then  for  the  commander- 

in-cllief,  the   E«rl  of  I^i.-iist^r,  kIio.  you   know,  wna  no   f«- 
Tonritc  but.  of  tho  jji:('i-i  -  — W-.  I  !■  off — in  amattrmvnt  lott' 


Paff.  Ay,  they  envy  him ! 

Sneer.  But  who  are  these  with  him  ? 

Puff.  Oh !  very  valiant  kuigbla :  one  is  the  goTemor  of  the 
fort,  the  other  the  master  of  ihe  horse.  And  now.  I  think, 
you  Ehall  hear  some  better  language :  I  was  obliged  to  be 
plain  and  intelligible  in  the  first  scene,  because  there  was  so 
much  matter  of  fact  in  it;  but  now,  i' faith,  you  have  trope, 
figure,  and  metaphor,  as  plenty  as  nomi-substantivea. 

"  Eater  EiBL  OF  LsioKtBB,  GoTiajroB,  Masthr  op  the  Hobsi, 

ENIQHTa,  &C. 
Zlic.    .  .  .  How  'a  thii,  mj-  fiienda  I  is  't  thiu  ;oiii  new-Qedged  imI 
Aod  plumid  ibIdiu  roooldJ  in  loostid  iloth ! 
Why  dim]]-  glinunirn  that  heroic  flame, 
'Whose  reddenhig  bUze,  by  pjitnot  ipirit  fed, 
Should  be  (he  beaccpn  of  a  kindling  re*]mT 
C-in  the  quick  current  of  a  pntriot  hait 
Thui  itagnate  in  a  cold  and  weedy  eooYen*, 
Or  fteeie  in  lideleii  inactivilyl 
No  I  rathe*  let  the  foiuilain  of  j-our  vakiDi 
Spring  through  encb  slrcaiu  of  enlerprite, 
Bach  peltj  channel  of  coudociTe  daiing, 
Till  il»  fbll  toirent  of  yoor  foaming  mtth 
O'arwbelni  the  SaU  of  aunk  hmtiliiyl'* 


sc.  n.j 
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Tuff,  Thero  it  is— followed  up ! 

**Sir  Walt.  No  more  I — the  freshening  breath  of  thy  rebuke 

Hath  fill'd  the  BweUing  canvas  of  our  souls ! 

And  thus,  thongh  fiite  shoidd  cat  the  cable  of 

[All  taie  hands. 

Our  topmost  hopes,  in  friendship's  closing  line 

We  11  grapple  with  despair,  and  if  we  £ii^ 

Well  fall  in  glory's  wake! 
Leic.    .  .  .  There  spoke  old  En^and's  geaiits  I 
*     Then,  are  we  all  resoWedl 

All We  are — all  resolTed. 

Leic.    ...  To  conquer — or  be  freel 

All To  conquer,  or  be  free. 

Leic.    .  .  .  All  ? 
All All." 

Dang.  Nem.  con.  egad! 

Puff.  0  yes ! — ^where  they  do  agree  on  the  stage,  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful ! 
"  Ldc.    .  .  Then  let 's  embraee— and  now  [Knedi." 

Sneer.  What  the  plague,  is  he  going  to  pray? 

Puff,  Yes ;  hush ! — ^in  great  emergencies,  tiiere  is  nothing 
like  a  prayer. 

"  Leic. ...  0  mighty  Mars  ! " 

Dang.  But  why  should  he  pray  to  Mars  ? 
Puff.  Hush! 

"  Leic.  ...  If  in  thy  homage  bred. 

Each  point  of  discipline  I  're  still  obserred ; 
Nor  but  by  due  promotion,  and  the  riffht 
Of  serrice,  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
Have  risen ;  assist  thy  votary  now  1 
Yet  do  not  rise — ^hear  me  I 
And  me  1 
And  me  I 
And  me  I 
And  met 


Oov.    .  .  . 

Mast  .  .  . 
Knight  .  . 
Sir  Walt . 
Sir  Christ 


KnteU, 
KneeU, 
KnceU, 
Kneels. 
Kneels."* 


Puff.  Now  pray  altogether. 


AU. 


.  Behold  thy  votaries  submissive  b^. 
That  thou  wilt  deign  to  nant  them  all  they  ask ; 
Assist  them  to  accomplish  all  their  ends^ 
And  sanctify  whatever  means  they  use 
To  gain  them!" 

Sneer.  A  very  orthodox  quintetto ! 

Puff.  Vastly  well,  gentlemen  I — Is  that  well  managed  or 
not  ?    Have  you  such  a  prayer  as  that  on  the  stage  ? 
Sneer.  Not  exactly. 

H  H  9 
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Leie.  [To  Puff.]  But,  sir,  joa  haven't  setUed  how  ve  M 
to  get  off  here. 

Pvff.  You  I'ould  not  go  off  kneeling,  could  you  ? 

SirWaU.  [ToFvPF.]  0  no,  sir;  impoasiblo  ! 

Pujf.  It  would  have  a  good  effect,  i' faith,  if  jon  covl 
exeunt  prajing ! — Yes,  and  would  vary  the  established  taoA 

of  nnriniring  off  with  a  cilmiro  at  the  pit. 

.    Oh,  never  .,    BO  aa  you  get  them   off! — I' 

■',  the  audioin;c  won't  care  how. 
i,  then,  repeat  the  last  line  staading.  and  go  a 

halenr  mouu  we  me 


"  Tie     amxm*  gl  np.  < 

.1  thi)  ilmll  lo  Lflra  BurlFigh'i  esr. 
•*^....    .  .  'Til  meet  it  BhoatJ.  [Eaunt." 

Dang.  Hey  i^wlij',  I  thought  lliose  fellows  had  bee 
asleep  P 

Fvff.  Only  a  pretence;  there's  the  art  of  it:  the;  wei 
epiee  of  Lord  Burleigh's. 

Shmt.  But  isn't  it  odd  they  never  were  taken  notice  of,  nt 
even  by  the  commander-in-chief? 

Puff.  0  lud,  sir!  if  people,  who  irant  to  listen  or  ovei 
h«sr,  were  not  always  connived  at  in  a  tragedy,  there  wool 
be  no  carrying  on  any  plot  in  the  world. 

Dang.  That  'a  oertam! 

Pvff.  But  take  care,  my  dear  Dangle !  the  moming-gtm  i 
going  to  fire.  [Cannon^m 

Dang.  Well,  that  will  have  a  fine  eSsct  I 

Puff.  I  think  so,  and  helps  to  realise  the  scene. — [Comnoi 
twice.]  What  the  plague !  three  morning  guns !  tliere  neve 
ia  but  nnp  I— Av,  lliis  is  alwavs  the  way  ut  tlic  llu^atrc  :   ^\ 
iiid  they  never  know  when  to  liiiv 
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Dang,  And  her  confidant,  I  suppose? 
Puff.  To  be  sure!     Here  they  are — inconsolable  to  the 
minuet  in  Ariadne !  [Soft  mmic 

"Enter  Tilbuuva  and  Covwidaxt. 

Tilb.       .  .  Now  has  the  whisperiog  breath  of  gentle  mom 
Bid  Nature's  voice  and  Nature's  beauty  rise ; 
•         While  orient  Phoebus,  with  unborrow'd  hues. 

Clothes  the  waked  loveliness  which  all  night  slept 

In  heavenly  drapery  !     Darkness  is  fled. 

Now  flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun. 

And,  blushing,  kiss  the  beam  he  sends  to  waJce  them— 

The  striped  carnation,  and  the  guarded  rose. 

The  vulgar  wallflower,  and  smart  gillyflower. 

The  polyanthus  mean — the  dapper  daisy. 

Sweet-william,  and  sweet  marjoram — and  all 

Tho  tribe  of  single  and  of  double  pinks  I 

Now,  too,  the  feather'd  warblers  tune  their  notes 

Around,  and  charm  the  listening  grove.     The  lark  I 

The  linnet !  chaffinch  !  bullfinch  !  goldfinch  !  greenfinch  f 

But  0,  to  me  no  joy  can  they  afford ! 

Nor  rose,  nor  wallflower,  nor  smart  gillyflower. 

Nor  polyanthus  mean,  nor  dapper  daisy. 

Nor  ^William  sweet,  nor  marjoram — nor  lark. 

Linnet,  nor  all  the  finches  of  the  grove  ! " 

Puff.  Your  white  handkerchief,  madam  I — — 
Tilb.  I  thought,  sir,  I  wasn't  to  use  that  till  heart-rending 
woe. 

Puff.  0  yes,  madam,  at  the  finches  of  the  grove,  if  you  please. 

'*  Tilb. ...  Nor  lark. 

Linnet,  nor  all  the  finches  of  the  grove !         [TFMpj." 

Puff.  Vastly  well,  madam ! 
Dang.  Vastly  well,  indeed ! 

"  Tilb.    .  .  For,  0,  too  sure,  heart-rending  wo^  is  now 
The  lot  of  wretched  Tilburina  1" 

Dang.  Oh ! — 'tis  too  mw^h  I 
Sneer.  Oh ! — it  is  indeed ! 

*'  Con,    .  .  Be  comforted,  sweet  lady ;  for  who  knows. 

But  Heaven  has  yet  some  milk-white  day  in  stM«  1 

Tilb,   ...  Alas !  my  gentle  Nora, 

Thy  tender  youth  as  yet  hath  never  moum'd 
Love's  fiital  dart.     Else  wouldst  thou  know,  that  what 
The  soul  is  sunk  in  comfortless  despair, 
It  sannot  taste  of  merriment." 

Dang.  That 's  certain  I 

'*  Con,,   .  .  But  see  where  your  stem  father  comes : 

It  is  not  meet  that  he  should  find  you  thua." 


i70 


TBE   CBinc:   OK. 


Pvff.  Uov.  «hat  the  plague  '. — wh«t  tt  cut  is  lierc  I 
what  >s  be<»mo  of  ttie  deecriptiau  of  lier  firel  mesdno 
Don  Wluakenmio^ — his  gallant  behaviour  iu  tlxe  sea  fij 
and  Iho  simile  of  the  canarj-hird  1 

Tiih.  Indeed,  sir,  pu  11  find  tbej  will  not  be  mis9e>d. 

Pxtff.  Verj-  weJl,  verj  well ! 

ritt.  [ro  CosFmiy^  T  "Hie  cue,  nut'atn,  if  you  please. 
"  On.    .  .  It  it  not  niMt  •-         i  dioold  find  jron  ihiM. 
r^.  .  .  .  Thao  coddmI'U  ;  b«  'ti*  no  wnr  luk 

Fdc  b*nfac«d  (  I  <r«*i  ■  iHtk  of  jajr. 


ro. 


.  .  How's  thill — in  mn1 — 0  Tilbniiiui.  iluiM .' 
I>  ihii  ■  tun*  lor  nuudtlng  landtnieH. 
And  Cupid'l  \a\>j  woeil — llul  itioD  nnl  bnud 
ThM  luiughly  Spain'!  pope-Mii»Mi»l«i  flwl 
Admicci  lo  our  than*,  vhilc  Engluid'i  btf, 
lake  ■  dipp'd  guinra,  tremble*  in  lh»  iCnltl 
,  .  .  Then  ii  the  criili  at  oiy  £ite  u  hud  I 


Ik 


"  "PP"' 


-I  « 


Pv^.  Now,  praj,  gentlemen,  mind.  This  ia  one  o 
most  useftil  figures  we  tragedy  writers  have,  by  which  a 
or  heroine,  in  consideration  of  their  being  often  oblig 
overlook  things  that  arc  ou  the  sliige,  is  allowed  to  h«a 
see  a  number  of  things  that  are  not. 

Sneer.  Yes ;  a  kind  of  poetical  second-sight ! 

Puff.  Yes. — Now  then,  madam. 


Ill 


And  now,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  the  guns  '. 

I  hear  the  riclor't  shoats  r—I  alio  hear 

The  Tanquiih'd  ^TOan  ! — and  now  'Cii  unoke — nod  now 

I  tee  Ihe  louae  lailt  ihiTer  in  the  wind  I 

Oti*.    .  .  .  Hold,  daughter  I  pace!  tbi)  lave  hath  luni'd  thy  brain ; 
The  Spaniih  fle«t  thou  cuut  not  ie«— becanie 
— It  linolyelinrghtl" 

Dang.  Egad,  though,  the  governor  seems  to  make  no  ( 
ance  for  this  poetical  figure  you  talk  of. 

Puff.  No.  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man ; — that 's  hia  char 

It  will  yon  then  refine  hl»  offer  1 
niisl— I  will— I  cin— I  ought— I  do. 


Hit  liberlj  u  al 
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Sneer.  All  who  asks,  Mr.  Puff?    Who  is 

Puff.  Egad,  sir,  I  can't  tell !     Here  has  been  such  cutting 
and  slashing,  I  don't  know  where  they  have  got  to  myself. 
TUb.  Indeed,  sir,  you  will  find  it  will  connect  very  well. 

"  — And  your  reward  Mcare." 

Puff.  Oh,  if  they  hadn't  been  so  devilish  free  with  their 
cutting  here,  you  would  have  found  that  Don  Wbiskerandos  has 
been  tampering  for  his  liberty,  and  has  persuaded  Tilburina  to 
make  this  proposal  to  her  fieidier.  And  now,  pray  obsei-ve  the 
conciseness  with  which  the  argument  is  conducted.  Egad, 
the  pro  and  con  goes  as  smart  as  hits  in  a  fencing-match.  It 
is  indeed  a  sort  of  small-sword  logic,  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  French. 

"  TUb.   .  .  A  retreat  in  Spain  I 

Gov.    .  .  .  Outlawry  here  ! 

Tilb.    .  .  .  Your  daughter^!  prayer  1 

Gov.    .  .  .  Tour  father's  oath. 

TUb.    ...  My  lover  I 

Gov.    .  .  .  My  country  I 

Tilb.    .  .  .  Tilburina ! 

Gov, ....  England ! 

Tilb.    ...  A  title ! 

Gov.    .  .  .  Honour! 

Tilb A  pension  ! 

Gov Conscience  I 

Tilb A'  thousand  pounds  t 

Gov.  ....  Ha  I  thou  hast  tooch'd  me  nearly!" 

Puff.  There  you  see — she  threw  in  Tilburina,  Quick,  party 
quarte  with  England ! — Ha !  thrust  in  tierce  a  title! — parried 
by  honour.  Ha !  a  pension  over  the  arm ! — ^put  by  by  con- 
science. Then  flankonade  with  a  thousand  pounds — and  a 
palpable  hit,  egad ! 

"  TiB>.  .  .  Canst  thou— 

Reject  the  suppliant,  and  the  daughter  too 
Gov No  more ;  I  would  not  hear  thee  plead  in  Tain : 

The  fisther  softens — ^bmt  the  goremor 

Is  fix'd !  [£rA. 

Dang.  Ay,  that  antithesis  of  persons  is  a  most  established 
figure. 

"  Tilb.  ,  .  'Tis  well, — hence  then,  fond  hopes, — ^fond  paaiion,  henoe; 

Duty,  behold  I  am  all  over  thine 

Wkisl,  .  .  [Without.]  Whereismylovo— my 

Tilb.  ...  Hal 

Enter  Doir  Fbbolo  WHiSKsaiHDOS. 

Whisk,  .  .  My »— * • * 


m  THE    CKITIC;    OB.  [ACT 

FiijT.  0  deaj-,  ma'iiju,  you  mual  start  a  gr.-at  deal  more  it 
that  1  Consider,  joa  hod  just  det^nomed  iu  favour  of  dutj 
wfaea,  in  a  momeat,  the  souud  of  his  t-Mco  revives  jour  ; 
eioo — OTeithron  jour  resolulion — destrojB  jour  obedivn 
If  jmu  don't  <!ipreRS  all  that  io  your  start,  tou  do  ooUung  K  i 

Titi.  Wi'll,  well  tiy again! 

Dang.  Spettking  froDi  mthin  had  alirays  a  fine  offeot. 

Saser.  Venr. 

"  B'iiii.  .  Mf  eonqoerirg  Tilborinn  I  Howl  ii'llhoi 

We  tBMtl  *hj  m  tfar  Imka  xcnc)  what  mHUU 
Thai  UUivmr— IliU  tmwa  of  boding  w«  t 
Hal  mm  iniwj  1  wn  >  piiHoerl 

'^  Ti^aswlb*)  tbe^Ui^  might  of  tiicM 

IHiywdM  dwuiu^  which,  cnid  Tilboruia ! 
Thr  dcMiag  gutin  gtoncd  in  betart. — 
Bm  4n  ait  fiib«,  and  Wbiikcnndo*  ii  undone  t 

na.   ...  O  aa  I  hgw  Uul(  d«t  ihou  know  [hj-  Tilburiu ! 

>l'4uL  ,  .  An  lion  th™.  tn»T— Begme  (br*.  doabu,  and  fttut, 
1  make  toa  all  a  prcKiit  Io  tte  windt : 
And  if  the  wind*  reject  job — trjr  the  wsin." 

Puff.  The  wind,  you  tuiow,  is  the  estahlished  rixviver  oT 
stolen  dglis.  and  cost-off  giicfs  and  apprebeuiaoni 

"  Tilt.  .  .  Tel  miiit  n  futx  I  — slern  dal3i'  •rsli  our  doora  : 

Though  here  I  call  ;nii  cnucioiu  tioadi  lo  viUiaH,    ' 

Cnald  I  punue  ihe  bia*  of  mj  •aal, 

AU  friHida,  tii  light  of  pannu.  I  d  ducbum. 

And  Dion,  my  W  hiikrnuidot,  thonldil  be  &theT 

And  mo^er,  brother,  eoutja,  vnele,  auni. 

And  &iend  to  mc  I 

WtiA.  .  ,  Oh,  maubleu  excellence  I  and  muM  »e  pull 
Well,  if— we  miui— we  muit— md  in  ibai  ou» 
The  leu  i>  wid  the  better." 

Puff.  Heydaj!  here's  a  cutl — What,  are  all  the  amv 
protestations  out? 

Tiib.  Now,  pray,  sir,  doui  interrupt  Ub  just  here ;  yon  n 
OUT  feelings. 

Puff.  Your  feelings!— but  zounds,  nij  feelings,  ma'am  ! 

Sneer.  No  ;  pray  don't  interrupt  them. 

"  WhiiL  .  One  laat  embnce. 

Tili.    ,  .  .  Naw,^-hrewell,  for  ctet. 

WhUt.  .  .  Foieyol! 

Tift.    ...  Ay,  for  ever  [  [(Ansy." 

Puff.  'Sdeaiiiaud  fury  ! — Gad's  life  1 — sir!  madam!  if  j 
go  out  without  the  parting  look,  you  might  as  well  daucs  o 
Here,  here ! 

Con.  But  pray,  sir,  how  am  I  to  get  oif  here? 
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Tuff.  You !  pshaw !  what  the  devil  signifies  how  you  get  oflf ! 
edge  away  at  the  top,  or  where  you  \iill — \Pmhei  the  Con- 
fidant off.]     Now,  ma*am,  you  see 

Tilb.  We  understand  you,  sir. 

"  Ay,  for  ever. 
JjoOu  .  .  Oh !     [Turning  had,  and  exeunL — Scene  closet,*' 

Dang.  Oh, charming! 

Puff.  Hey! — 'tis  pretty  well,  I  believe:  you  see  I  don't 
attempt  to  strike  out  any  thing  new — ^but  I  take  it  I  improve 
on  the  established  modes. 

Sneer.  You  do,  indeed !  But  pray  is  not  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  appear? 

Puff.  No,  not  once— but  she  is  to  be  talked  of  for  ever ;  so 
tliat,  egtid,  you  11  think  a  hundred  times  that  she  is  on  the 
point  of  coming  in. 

Sneer.  Hang  it,  I  think  it 's  a  pity  to  keep  her  in  the  green- 
room all  the  night. 

Pyff.  O  no,  that  always  has  a  fine  eff*ect — it  keeps  up  ex- 
pectation. 

Dang.  But  are  we  not  to  have  a  battle  ? 

Puff.  Yes,  yes,  you  will  have  a  battle  at  last ;  but,  egad,  it  *8 
not  to  be  by  land,  but  by  sea— and  that  is  the  only  quite  new 
thing  in  the  piece. 

Dang.  What,  Drake  at  the  Armada,  hef? 

Puff.  Yes,  i'faith — fire-ships  and  all;  then  we  shall  end 
with  the  procession.     Hey,  that  will  do,  I  think? 

Sneer.  No,  doubt  on 't. 

Puff.  Come,  we  must  not  lose  time ;  so  now  for  the  under- 
plot. 

Sneer.  What  the  plague,  have  you  another  plot  ? 

Puff.  O  Lord,  yes ;  ever  while  you  live  have  two  plots  to 
your  tragedy.  The  grand  point  in  managing  them  is  only  to 
let  your  uuder-plot  have  as  little  connection  with  your#main- 
])lot  as  possible. — I  flatter  myself  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  mine ;  for  as  in  my  chief  plot  the  characters  are  all 
great  people,  I  have  laid  my  under-plot  in  low  life ;  and  as  the 
former  is  to  end  in  deep  distress,  I  make  the  other  end  as 
happy  as  a  farce. — Now,  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  soon  as  you  please. 

Enter  Under  Prompter      * 

Und.  Promp.  Sir,  the  carpenter  says  it  is  impossible  you 
can  go  to  the  park  scene  yet. 


4T4 

Puff.  The  |mrk  scene !  no !  1  mean  the  description  wxsb 
here,  in  the  wood. 

VnA.  Promp.  Sir,  the  perfonners  li«Te  cut  it  out 

Pvff.  Cut  it  out!  ' 

Under  Promp.  Yes,  Bir. 

Puff.  Wliat !  the  whole  Moomit  of  Quean  Elizabeth  ? 

Vndcr  Promp.  Yea,  sir. 

Puff.  Aiid  tbo  descri^tton  of  her  horse  and  side-aaddle? 

VndtT  Prtrnp.  Yea.  sir. 

Puff.  So,  80  ;  this  is  very  6ne  iudeed ! — Mr.  HopkJoa,  ho* 
the  plague  could  you  suffer  (his? 

Mr.  Hop.  [Within.]  Sir,  indeed  the  pnining-kuife 

i'ujf.  ITie  pruniag-knife — zounds! — theajte!  Why.herehas 
been  such  lopping  and  topping,  I  ahon't  have  the  bare  trunk  of 
my  play  left  proseiillyl — Veiy  well,  sir — the  performers  musl 
do  aa  they  please ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  1 11  print  it  every  word. 

Snetr.  That  I  would,  indeed. 

Puff.  Vetjwell.  Bir:  ihen  we  must  go  on.— Zounds!  I 
would  not  have  parted  with  the  description  of  the  horae!— 
Well,  sir,  go  on.— Sir,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
laboured  things. — Very  well,  sir ;  let  them  go  on. — There  jou 
had  him  and  hi*  accoutrements,  from  the  bit  to  the  crupper. 
— Very  weil.  sir ;  we  must  go  to  the  park  scene. 

Under  Promp.  Sir,  there  is  the  point:  the  carpenters  say, 
that  unless  there  is  some  business  put  in  here  before  the  drop, 
they  shan't  have  time  to  clear  away  the  fort,  or  sink  Graves- 
end  and  the  river. 

Puff.  So!  this  is  a  pretiy  dilemma,  truly !— Gentlemen, 
you  must  excuse  me — these  fellows  will  never  be  ready,  unless 
I  go  and  look  aft£r  them  myself. 

Snt4r.  0  dear,  sir,  these  little  things  will  happen. 

Puff  To  cut  out  this  scene !— but  1 11  print  it — egad.  1 11 
print  it  every  word !  [Extant. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  Theatre,  be/ore  the  Curtain'. 
Enter  PoFF,  Snexk,  and  Danole. 
Pi^.  Well,  we  are  ready;  now  then  for  the  justices. 

[Curtain  ru<t. 
"  JmrwB^  CoJiWABiBs,  Sc.,  tUiaitmd." 
Sneer.  This,  I  suppose,  is  a  sort  of  senate  soene. 
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Puff.  To  be  sure ;  there  has  not  been  one  yet. 

Dang.  It  is  the  under-plot,  isn't  it? 

Puff.  Yes. — What,  gentlemen,  do  you  mem  to  go  at  once 
to  the  discoyery  scene  ? 

Just.  If  you  please,  sir. 

Puff.  Oh,  very  well! — Hark*ee,  I  don*t  choose  to  say  any 
thing  more ;  but,  i*  faith,  they  have  mangled  my  play  in  a  most 
shocking  manner. 

Dang.  It  s  a  great  pity ! 

Puff.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Justice,  if  you  please. 

"  Just.   .  .  Are  all  the-voluntcen  withovtl 

Const.  .  .  .  TBcy  are. 

Some  ten  in  fetters,  and  lonie  twenty  dnmk. 
JtuL    .  .  .  Attends  the  youth,  whose  most  opprobrious  £eune 

And  clear  conyicted  crimes  haye  stamp'd  him  soldiert 
Cofut. ...  He  waits  your  pleasure ;  eager  to  repay 

The  blest  reprieve  thnt  sends  him  to  the  fields 

Of  glory,  there  to  raise  his  branded  hand 

In  honour's  cause. , 
JusL  ....  'Tis  wen — 'tis  justice  arms  him  I 

Oh  f  may  he  now  defend  his  country's  laws 

With  half  the  spirit  he  has  broke  them  all  I 

If  'tis  your  worship's  pleasure,  bid  him  enter. 
Const ...  I  fly,  the  herald  of  your  will.  [ExiL** 

Puff.  Quick,  sir. 

Sneer.  But,  Mr.  Puff,  I  think  not  only  the  Justice,  but  the 
clown  seems  to  talk  in  as  high  a  style  as  the  first  hero  among 
them. 

Puff.  Heaven  forbid  they  should  not  in  a  free  country  I — 
Sir,  I  am  not  for  making  slavish  distinctions,  and  giving  all 
the  fine  language  to  the  upper  sort  of  people. 

Dang.  That  *8  very  noble  in  you,  indeed. 

"  Enter  Juanoi'fl  Ladt." 
Puff.  Now,  pray  mark  this  scene. 

•*  Lady. ,  .  Forgiye  this  interruption,  good  my  lore ; 

But  as  I  just  now  pass'd  a  prisoner  youth, 
^Whom  rude  hands  hither  lead,  strange  bodingi 

My  flattering  heart,  and  to  myaelf  I  nid, 

An  if  our  Tom  had  lired,  he  'd  sorely  been 

This  stripling's  height  I 
JutL,  ...  Ha  !  sure  some  powerful  sympathy  directs 

Us  both 

Re-tnUr  CovsZAKJB  with  Sov. 
What  is  thy  name  1 
Son.  •  •  •  .  My  name  is  Tom  Jenkins — alicu  have  I  nc 
Though  orphan'd.  and  without  a  friend  I 


^g^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Ei^^iH^m^^^^i 

- 

m 

„..™.„,         1 

Jul.  .  . 

Th^pumut 

a,m.  .  . 

.  Kt  fMXhnt  dwell  in  RMbMfr-Huid  wu. 

Puff. 

What,  air,  do  you  leave  out  the  account  of  to 

parcuCage  and  education  ? 
Son.  Thej  hnve  settled  it  bo,  sir,  bere. 

"«/ 

Oh!  oh: 

-  Lad). . 

.  How  loudly  iiBluM  whiipen  lo  mj  heart ! 

UBdl.cnoolh«™i«I 

»•*.    .  , 

I 're  Menu  bill 

(X  hii  ugD'd  tomkiiu.  crediior. 

JmU.  .  . 

The  ffi»y  Wld  t— Prejwn ! 

Ih*..  .  . 

Ido.- 

J-L.   .   . 

.  Na  oreluui.  ddt  vithoot  ■  friend  on  thoii— 

I  lun  UiT  &(tiu ;  ben  'i  lli*  molhtr :  then 

Thj  uncle— llii*  thj  fint  eou>in.  and  tb«> 

Are  all  70U1  Dou  relatiiiu  ! 

U4,... 

.  Oec.Uu70ft.IiBl 

Jut. ....   0  ITDudei 

Pu^.  There,  you  see  relationship,  like  murder,  will 


Puff.  Wbnr  lio  yuii  thmit  of  that? 
Daiui.   II..'  I  .'.  •(   ili'^roverv-scenes   I   ever 

Why,  ilii-  ;  iiiive  made  tt  tragedy  itae' 

Sneer.  Ay.  or  a  eoniedv  either. 
Puff.  And  Iveepa  quite  clear  jou  see  of  the  other. 

Enter  Scebejiih,  lixiing  oiraj  iJu  leaU. 

Puff.  Tlie  scene  remains,  does  it? 


Puff.  You  are  to  leare  one  chair,  you  know. — Bat 
ways  a\iliward  in  a  tragedy,  to  have  you  fellows  comii 
your  playhouse  liveries  to  remove  things. — I  wish  thi 
be  managed  better. — So  novr  for  my  mysterious  yeoma 

"  Enter  BeiFltlTl*. 
Btff.  .  .  .  Perdition  c«tih  my  sod,  bat  I  do  loie  thee." 

Sneer.  Haven't  I  heard  that  line  before  ' 
Pi^.  No,  I  fancy  not. — Where,  pray'/ 
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Dang.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  like  it  in  Othello. 

Puff,  Gad !  now  you  put  me  in  mind  on 't,  I  helieve  there 
is — ^but  that 's  of  no  consequence ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
two  people  happened  to  hit  on  the  same  thought — and  Shak- 
speare  made  use  of  it  first,  that 's  all. 

Sneer,  Very  true. 

Puff.  Now,  sir,  your  soliloquy — ^but  speak  more  to  the  pit, 
if  you  please — the  soliloquy  always  to  the  pit,  that 's  a  rule 

"  Btrf,  .  .  Thoagh  hopeless  lore  finds  comfort  in  despair, 
It  never  can  endure  a  rival's  bliss  1 
But  soft — I  am  observed.  [Exit." 

Dang.  That 's  a  very  short  soliloquy. 

Puff.  Yes — ^but  it  would  haye  been  a  great  deal  longer  if  he 
had  not  been  observed.  • 

Sneer,  A  most  sentimental  Beefeater  that,  Mr.  Puff ! 

Puff.  Hark'ee — I  would  not  have  you  be  too  sure  that  he 
is  a  Beefeater. 

Sneer.  What,  a  hero  in  disguise? 

Puff.  No  matter — I  only  give  you  a  hint.  But  now  for  my 
principal  character.  Here  he  comes — Lord  Burleigh  in  per- 
son !  Pray,  gentlemen  step  this  way — softly — I  only  hope 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  is  perfect — ^if  he  is  but  perfect ! 

"  Enter  Lord  Buklkioh,  go€$  slowly  to  a  chair,  and  tits." 

Sneer,  Mr.  Puff! 

Puff,  Hush  I — Vastly  well,  sir !  vastly  well !  a  most  interest- 
ing gravity ! 

Dang.  What  isn't  he  to  speak  at  all  ? 

Puff,  Egad,  I  thought  you  'd  ask  me  that ! — ^Yes,  it  is  a  very 
likely  thing — that  a  minister  in  his  situation,  with  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  head,  should  have  time  to  talk ! — 
But  hush !  or  you  *11  put  him  out. 

Sneer.  Put  him  out !  how  the  plague  can  that  be,  if  he  *s 
not  going  to  say  any  thing ! 

Puff,  There  s  the  reason !  why,  his  part  is  to  think ;  and 
how  file  plague  do  you  imagine  he  can  think  if  you  keep  talk- 
ing? 

Dang.  That 's  very  true,  upon  my  word ! 

"  Lord  Burleigh  comes  forward,  shakes  his  head,  and  txii" 

Sneer,  He  is  very  perfect  indeed !  Now,  pray  what  did  he 
mean  by  that  ? 

Puff.  You  don't  take  it  ? 


critic;  ok, 

Sneer.  No,  I  don't,  upon  my  sonl. 

Puff.  Whj,  by  that  siiake  of  the  head,  he  ga»e  y__  _ 
deratand  that  even  though  they  had  more  jii9tioe  ia  L 
Cttuse,  and  wiadom  in  their  measnres— yet,  if  there  was  j 
greater  spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  coal 
would  at  Jast  fall  a  sacrifice  lo  the  hostile  atnbjtiou  of 

□ -_!.     Ujgjjuf^^' — 

T.  The  d  e  mean  all  that  by  shaking  hia  iM 

r^y.  Every  Rui  , — ^if  he  shook  hb  head  asIiAught^ 

Don      Ah  !        -e  certainly  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  on. 

age  I     iuml        w  and  expression  of  face  ;  and  a.  judir^ 

mows  \iu..  much  he  may  trust  to  it.  ' 

.  Oh,  here  are  a    le  of  our  old  acquiunlance.  , 

'ntor  t!  HiTTOR  ati4  Sia  'Wii.tis  ILaiamb.   < 

I  witchcnft  in  'L — He  «u)d  not  ejie 

Daauiu  _  arts.— Bui  seo  where  ihej  mpgnmA  i    ' 

Some  banid  piu>-ni>  loimiDg  on  tfaeii  broni ! 
Sir  Walt.     Lei  as  nitlidrsw  ksd  mnrk  thud.  [^Vy  vriA^ 

Sneer.  What  is  all  this? 

Puff.  Ah !  here  has  been  more  pruning  ! — ^bnt  the  faot 

these  tno  young  ladies  are  also  in  love  with  Don  Whiskw 

doa. — Now,  gentlemen,  this  scene  goes  entirely  for  vhat 

call  situation  and  stage  cHbct,  by  which  the  greatest  applM 

nay  be  obtained,  without  the  assistance  of  language,  aenttma 

or  character;  pray  mark  !  , 

"  Enter  lAt  twa  Niboxb.  4 

111  J/itei.  ,  Ellouk  here  I  . 

She  il  hil  Kam  B>  mneh  u  I—lbat  il  1 

Some  csmlort  Itill '. "  ' 

Puff.  0  dear,  madam,  yon  ore  not  to  say  that  to  her  BJ 

^4Bid^  ma'am,  aside. — 'The  whole  scene  is  to  be  aside. 

"ItlJTuM.  ShF  19  Mb  Korn  oi  much  u  I— thMu 

Snmo  comfntt  Etill.  f^a 

Snd  A'nsi.    I  knnw  ha  pdiei  not  foUiim'i  loie; 

lint  TilbiiriiiB  lordi  it  o'n  his  hcirl,  (At- 

lit  Jfi'ar,  .    \'.\r.  jpp  ihi-  prirud  rlMtr^j-iT  of  my  pe.icc. 

Hovfiigi;  b  nil  ihe  gand  1  've  icfu  f  J« 

Srtd  Mict.    U  t'  cnnici.  ihe  &I10  diitorbcr  of  a;  quiet. 

Hoiv,  vtngranct  do  thy  wont.       '  (An 

£iUfT  DoK  Febulo  'Whiei^bastios. 
Tfltii.   .  .  0  hnlpful  liberty— if  thus  in  vain 

1  >.'vk  my  Tilbutiiin  ! 
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Both  Nieeu.  .  .  And  erer  ilialt  1 
p  SiK  Ghbistophxb  Hattoh  and  Sir  Waltkb  Baiuoh  wnu  forward. 

m     Sir  Chrid,  and  Sir  Wait,  Hold  I  w«  will  avenge  yon. 
Wkui.  .  .  Hdd  you^--or  gee  your  nieces  bleed  1 

[The  two  NnMM  draw  tkeir  two  dofffftrt  lo«<riie  Whiskbk- 
AKDoa:  the  two  Ukolbs  at  the  initaiU,  %ntk  ihtir  two 
twordt  drawn,  catch  their  two  NiBOis'  arms,  and  turn 
the  points  of  their  twordt  to  Whisuouhdos,  who  imme- 
di<Uely  drawt  two  doffgers,  and  holdt  Viem  to  the  two 
ViEoiuf  hotomt,** 

Puff,  There  's  situation  for  you !  there  *s  an  heroic  group ! 
— You  see  the  ladies  can't  stah  Whiakerandos — he  durst  not 
strike  them,  for  fear  of  their  uncles — the  uncles  durst  not  kill 
him,  hecause  of  their  nieces — ^I  have  them  all  at  a  dead  lock ! 
— for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go  firdt. 

Sneer.  Why,  then  they  must  stand  there  for  ever ! 

Puff.  So,  thej  would,  if  I  hadn't  a  very  fine  contrivance 
for 't. — ^Now  mind 

"  JSnter  BsmAZSB,  with  kit  haXberd, 

Be^.   ...  In  the  qneen*8  name  I  chaige  yon  all  to  drop 
Tonr  iwordfl  and  daggen  I 

[They  drop  their  twordt  nnd  dn^fgert!* 

Sneer.  That  is  a  contrivance  indeed ! 
Puff.  Ay — ^in  the  queen's  name. 

"Sir  Christ.  Come,  niece  ! 

Sir  Walter.  Come,  niece  I  [BxemU  with  the  two  Nnnm 

Whitl,   .  .  What  '■  he,  who  bids  ns  thus  renounce  our  gfuardl 

Berf.    .  .  .  Thou  mnst  do  more — renounce  thy  lore ! 

Whisi.   .  .  Thou  liett— base  Beefeater  I 

Betf..  ...  Hal  heUI  theHel 

By  HeaTen  thou  'st  roused  the  lion  in  my  heart  t' 

Off,  yeoman's  habit ! — base  disguise !  off t  off! 

[Discovers  himself,  by  throwing  off  his  upper  dress,  and  ap- 
pearing  in  a  very  fine  waitHeoaL  *■ 

Am  I  a  Beefeater  nowl 

Or  beams  my  crest  as  terrible  as  when 

In  Biscay's  ^y  I  took  thy  captire  sloop  V* 

Puff.  There,  egad !  he  comes  out  to  be  the  very  captain  of 
the  privateer  who  had  taken  Whiskerandos  prisoner — and  was 
himself  an  old  lover  of  Tilhurina's. 

Dang.  Admirably  managed,  indeed ! 

Pttff*  Now,  stand  out  of  their  way. 

Whish,   .  .  I  thank  thee.  Fortune,  that  hast  thus  bestowed 

A  weapon  to  chastise  this  insolent.  [Taket  up  one  qf  the  tword§>, 


4S0  THE  CEITIC;  OR,  [acj^ 

Bt^.    •  ■  ■  I  tokf*  UlJ  chslltngc,  Spaninrd,  and  I  thuik  tLee, 

Fortaoe,  too  !  [Taia  up  U,i  uti<r  imn-d.- 

Dang.  That's  escelleiiUy  contrived  ! — It  seems  as  if'J 

two  uncles  had  left  their  swords  ou  purpose  for  them.         j 

Puf.  No,  egad,  ihey  could  not  help  leaving  tJietn.  i 

"  Whiii.  .  VeDgmnce  and  Tilboriiu  '. 

»-'  Eiirtly  10 

\d  nfitr  Ikt  wind  numhtr  of  tnttindt  m 

.  .  (  "nl  liUt  ttinut  in  berce 

1  lh"D  h«l  CtTtcia  vel)  I  I 

J>ui  laiti  ihia  bottling  icerte  , 

Pot 

litr — he  n-Dold  hnTe  added,  but  aaa  j 
I  Uldihe  DKunat  ODCcI" 

„..,  jou  are  too  b!ow  :  now  niindl 
yc     Lu  die  egoin  ?  i 

,  ADD  mliuiceiuii:      qniu  thii  builUng  kc»:  | 

For  all  eler 

Btff..  .  .  .  rily— he  would  hBFe  added, '■ 

P«ff.  No.  sir — that  s  not  it—  once  more,  if  you  please. 

WkUk.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  gractiso  this  without  mtf 
can't  stay  dying  here  a]l  night. 

Puff.  Very  well ;  we  11  (jo  over  it  by-and-by. — [ExU  Wl 
KEBANDOs.]     I  must  humour  these  gentlemea  ! 

"  &4f.    .  .  Fuewell,  brave  Spaniard !  and  when  neil ' 

Ptiff.  Denr  air,  you  needn't  speali  that  speech,  as  the  h 
lias  walked  off. 

Berf.  That  "e  true,  sir— then  1 11  join  the  fleet. 

Puff.  If  you  please. — [Ean(  Buefeatek.]  Now,  who  cm 
on? 

"  Enler  QovFWrOii,  irifA  hi  hair  pnptrly  diiardtitd. 
Cb*. .  .  .  .  A  liemisphgre  of  eiilpluiets  rngnl 

And  evurj-  planet  ihedi  enntuponi  frenij '. 

My  Sp.Tiiish  prlioniT  ii  slain  I  iny  dan([bler, 

U»luig  the  dead  cone  bi>me  nione,  bns  inne 

Di.tractl  ^        l.ir..-IMrUl.nj,.^,„,j„^ 

Perhaps  ihc  flecu  hurt  met !   smniing  criiii ! 

0  Tilliuriiia !  frnni  ihj-  aHed  fiitheri  bpBrd 

Thou 'it  pluck  d  tbe  few  bruwn  haira  wliich  time  hnd  ItJiJ 

Sntff,  Poor  gciillcTiiflii ; 
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Puff,  Yes — and  no  one  to  blame  but  his  daughter  I 

Dang.  And  the  planets 

Puff.  True. — Now  enter  Tilburina ! 

Sneer.  Egad,  the  business  comes  on  quick  here. 

Pvff.  Yes,  sir — now  she  comes  in  stark  mad  in  white 
satin. 

Sneer.  Why  in  white  satin  ? 

Pvff.  0  Lord,  sir — ^when  a  heroine  goes  mad,  she  always 
goes  into  white  satin. — ^Don't  she,  Dangle  ? 

Dang.  Always — ^it  s  a  rule. 

Pvff^  Yes — ^here  it  is — [Looking  at  the  hook.']  "  Enter  Til- 
burina stark  mad  in  white  satin,  and  her  confidant  stark  mad 
in-  white  linen." 

**EnUr  TiLBUBXiTA  and  CosrtDAXT,  mad,  according  (o  cuttom.** 

Sneer.  But,  what  the  deuce,  is  the  confidant  to  be  mad 
too? 

Puff.  To  be  sure  she  is:  the  confidant  is  always  to  do 

whatever  her  mistress  does;  weep  when  she  weeps,  smile 

when  she  smiles,  go  mad  when  she  goes  mad. — Now,  madam 

confidant — but  keep  your  madness  in  the  back-ground,  if  you 

please. 

"  TUb.   .  .  The  wind  whistlei — the  moon  riaes — see. 
They  hare  Idll'd  mj  iqiiirrel  in  hia  cage ! 
Is  this  a  grasshopper l--Ha  I  no;  it  is  my 
Whiskerandos — ^yoa  shall  not  keep  him — 
I  know  you  have  him  in  your  podcct — 
An  oyster  may  be  crosa'd  in  love ! — Who  aaya 
A  whale  'a  a  hird  I — ^Ha !  did  you  call,  my  love  1— 
He  'a  here  1  he  'a  there  ! — He  'a  every  where  ! 
Ah  me  1  he  'a  nowhere  I  [ExiL" 

Puff.  There,  do  you  ever  desire  to  see  any  body  madder 
than  that  ? 

Sneer.  Never,  while  I  live ! 

Puff.  You  observed  how  she  mangled  the  metre  ? 

Dang.  Yes-— egad,  it  was  the  first  thing  made  me  suspect 
she  was  out  of  her  senses ! 

Sneer.  And  pray  what  becomes  of  her  ? 

Puff  She  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  sea,  to  be  sure 
— and  that  brings  us  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  so  to 
my  catastrophe — my  sea-fight,  I  mean. 

Sneer.  What,  you  bring  that  in  at  last? 

Puff.  Yes,  yes — ^you  Imow  my  play  is  called  The  Spanish 
Armada;  otherwise,  egad,  I  have  no  occasion  for  the  battle  at 

I  I 


im 


TBB  cnnao. 


[•CI 


nil. — Now  then  for  my  meLgnificenoe ! — niy  bfttlle ! — m 
— and  mf  procession ! — You  an  all  ready  ? 

Uad,  Promp.  [Wilhin.]  Ym.  air. 

Puf.  la  the  Tb&mes  dressed? 

"£i>Ur  iHurat  mA  hra  AnmiURB.' 

Thames.  Here  I  am,  sir.  ! 

Ptiff.  Very  well,  indeed! — See,  gentlemen,  there's  a  4 
for  you  1 — This  is  blending  a  little  of  the  masque  with  i 
tragedy— a  new  fancy,  you  know — and  very  useful  in  i 
case ;  for  as  there  must  be  a  procession,  I  suppose  Tfaaaj 
and  all  his  tributary  riTers,  lo  compliment  Britannia  1 
a  fdte  in  honour  of  the  victory. 

Sneer.  But  pray,  who  ore  these  gentJemen  in  gre«a1 

Puf.  Tboae  ? — those  are  hia  banks. 
Sneer.  Hia  banks? 
Pu/!  Yea,  one  uroTined  with  alders,  and  the  other  1 
a  riJla ! — pn  take  the  allusions? — But  hey  1  what  tlie  pla^ 
you  have  got  both  your  banks  on  one  side, — Here,  sir,  Ml 
round. — Kver  while  you  live,  Thames,  go  between  yt 
banks.— [BeH  rings.]  There,  sol  novr  for 't !— Stand  ■■ 
my  dear  friends ! — Away,  Thames ! 

[Exit  Thakbs  betiteen  hie  bm 

[Ftouriek  of  drumi,  trumpets,  cannon,   rfc.  efc.       8» 

changes  to  the  sea — the  fleett  engage — the  mtieic  pb 

"  Britons   strike   home." — Spaniih  fttet    iestroyei 

Jireships,  dc. — Englith  fiett  advances — music   fk 

"  Rtde  Britannia." — Tlie procewion  of  all  the  Em^ 

rivers,  and  tlieir  tributariee,  untA  their  emblem*,  4 

begine  with  Handei't  tcater  miuie,  ends  titith  a  cAm 

to  the  march  in  Jwiias  Maccahina. — During  thia  Mi 

Puff  directs  and  applauds  every  thing — then  ' 

Puf.  Well,  pretty  well — but  not  quite  perfocL — So.  Ia4 

and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  vre  11  rehearse  this  piece  agi 

to-morrow.  [Curfiii'x  dro 
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What  Tarions  tnuufonnations  we  remark. 
From  east  Whitechapel  to  the  west  Hyde  Fkrk  1 
Men,  women,  children,  hontet ,  signs,  and  fitthion^ 
State,  stage,  trade,  taste,  the  hnmonis  and  the  passions ; 
'  The  Exchange,  'Change  Alley,  wheresoe'er  yon  're  ranj^ng^ 
Court,  city,  country,  all  are  changed  or  changing  : 
The  streets,  some  time  ago,  were  payed  with  stones. 
Which,  aided  by  a  hackney-coach,  half  broke  your  bono. 
The  purest  loyers  then  indulged  in  bliss; 
They  mn  great  hazard  if  they  stole  a  kias. 
One  chaste  salute  ! — the  dainsel  cried — Oh,  fie ! 
As  they  approach'd — slap  went  the  coach  awry— 
Poor  Sylvia  got  a  bump,  and  Damon  a  black  eye. 
But  now  weak  nerves  in  hackney-eoadies  roam. 
And  the  cramm'd  glutton  snores,  unjolted,  home : 
Of  former  times,  that  polish'd  thing  a  beau. 
Is  metamorphosed  now  from  top  to  toe ; 
Then  the  full  flaxen  wig,  spread  o'er  the  slioiilden^ 
Conoeal'd  the  shallow  head  from  the  beholdan ! 
But  now  the  whole  's  reversed — each  fop  appean^ 
Cropped  and  trimm'd  up,  exposing  head  and  ears : 
The  buckle  then  its  modest  limits  knew. 
How,  like  the  ocean,  dreadfid  to  the  view. 
Hath  fanka  iu  boniids^  and  bwiUowb  up  the  atum; 

lid 
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The  inmnr'i  tool,  like  hu  once  fine  cMUe, 
li  klmoit  Ion,  ihc  eBcnmlinuice  ii  «>  (ML 
Liidiei  ma;  imite — an  th<j  not  in  Uie  jim} 
The  boimdi  of  nature  IwTe  not  tbef  bljot  1 

Werelheyd 

Uide  op,  lik 

Their  pale-Cued  gimnjiniiniim  appeai'd  wilb  pace, 

Wlwn  dawniog  Uubei  roae  Djnn  the  face; 

N*  blu«h(*  now  iheir  oncFloTed  lUtioa  Hwk ; 

The  be  ii  in  poueiainn  of  llio  cb«k  I 

No  beodi  of  old,  loo  liigh  in  fsiiher'd  Uau, 

Hmdcr'd  the  &ir  ts  pn«  llie  Uwcil  gate ; 

A  church  to  eoler  now,  Ihoy  moil  be  beat, 

U  eyia  they  thould  try  the  eipcriment. 

Ai  cbviga  ihu  cimulata  throu^hMit  the  iiktian, 
Some  playimay  JDitly  mil  for  allsiatioD ; 
At  leeil  to  d»W  fome  itrndu  Mieting  o'er, 
That  ynuifui  tfif  *  «hii>h  wai  loo  bans  befnn ; 
ThoM  writntm  well  Knd  wiicly  we  their  pen^ 

Anil  hDwiDerec  wicked  wilt  renie  'em. 
We  bupa  lo  lind  ID  Jon  llieir  ttage  oifluis. 


ACT  I. 
SOHiB  I.— Tit  Bail  <if  an  /nn. 
Enirr  Tox  P*biji<«  and  Lort,  PobiiUoK  /olIoKini/ 
Folk.  Lory,  pny  the  poilboy,  and  take  the  portraan 
Imth.  [Aiidi  U>  Ton  F^QiDM.]  Fuilh,  lir,  we  bad  better  let  the  pDiib.7 
take  Iho  potlmiuitcau  aod  imr  biiDKl£ 
Fojk.  [. 

at  Newmalton — oiid,  if  we  had  bad  twenty  mileji  further  to  _   _ 

IDDit  hare  been  of  the  doak-ba^. 

Faih.  Why,  'sdealh,  it  appc^ors  full! 

iory.  Tei,  iir — I  niade  bold  to  ilnff  il  with  hay,  to  save  oppearaocei,  and 
look  like  baggage' 

Fa^  [Aiidt.]  What  the    dovil   ihall    I    dol— [-l'-"^-!  Harfec,  Ixn. 
what'a  thechniiel 

Pair.  Thirteen  ihilliagi,  pleaie  your  honouT. 

Fm/i.  Can  yon  giio  me  change  for  a  guinea! 

Port.  Oh,  yc<,  Kf. 

Lory.  [A^di.]  So.  what  iiill  he  do  now t-^AIond.]  Lord,  lir,  von  h*i 
leller  let  the  boy  he  paid  below. 

Faik.  Why,  ae  yon  «ay,  Lory,  I  believe  it  will  be  aa  wclL 

Lory.  Tei,yei;  I'll  tell  tliffm  to  diKburgc  you  below,  honeel  friend. 

Port.  Flrau  ynur  honour,  there  oro  the  tnmpikei  loo, 

Fiufi,  Ay,  ay,  the  tumpikpa  by  all  nieoni. 

Port:  Arid  I  hope  yonr  honour  will  order  mo  jiomething  for  myiclL 

•  "  And  Ton  wanli  gniee,  who  aem  iiniiited  wit." — Sort, 
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Fash,  To  be  gore ;  bid  them  give  you  a  down. 

Lory.  Tety  yee — ^my  matter  doen't  care  what  yoa  chaige  them — so  get 
along,  you 

Post  And  there 's  the  hostler,  your  honour. 

Lory,  Piba !  damn  the  ostler ! — ^would  you  impose  upon  the  gentleman's 
generosity  1 — [PmKts  JUm  out]  A  rascal,  to  be  so  cursed  ready  with  his 
change! 

Fash,  Why,  fiiith.  Lory,  he  had  nearly  posed  me. 

Lory.  Well,  sir,  we  are  arrived  at  Scarborough,  not  worth  a  guinea  I  I 
iiope  you  H  own  yourself  a  happy  man — ^you  have  outlived  all  your  cares. 

Fash,  How  so,  sir] 

Lory.  Why  you  have  nothing  left  to  take  care  of. 

Fash.  Tes,  sirrah,  I  have  myself  and  you  to  take  care  of  still. 

Lory,  Sir,  if  you  could  prevail  with  somebody  else  to  do  that  for  yon,  I 
£mcy  we  might  both  fiire  the  better  for  it.  But  now,  sir,  for  my  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  your  elder  brother. 

Fash.  Damn  my  eldest  brother ! 

Lory.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  get  him  to  redeem  your  annuity,  however. 
Look  you,  sir,  you  must  wheedle  him,  or  yon  must  starve. 

Fash.  Look  you,  sir,  I  will  neither  wheedle  him  nor  starve. 

Lory,  Why,  what  will  you  do,  then  1 

Fash,  Cut  his  throat,  or  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  me. 

Lory.  'Gkul  so,  sir,  I  "m  psA  to  find  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
strength  of  your  conscience  as  with  the  weakness  of  your  purse. 

Fash,  Why,  art  thou  so  impenetrable  a  blockhead  as  to  believe  he  *11  help 
me  with  a  fiirthingl 

Z/ny.  Not  if  you  treat  him  de  haut  ea  hat,  as  you  used  to  do. 

Fash,  Why,  how  wouldst  have  me  treat  him  1 

Lory,  Like  a  trout — tickle  him. 

Fash.  I  can't  flatter. 

Lory.  Can  you  starve  t 

Fash,  Yes. 

Lory.  I  can't— good  by  t*  ye,  sir. 

i^MA.  Stay— thou  It  distract  me.  But  who  comes  here  f  Hy  old  firiendt 
Colonel  Townly. 

Enter  Colohel  Towitlt. 

My  dear  Colonel,  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  you  here. 

Col,  Town.  Dear  Tom,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  I  What,  are  you 
conie  to  Scarborough  to  be  present  at  your  brother's  wedding  1 

Lory.  Ah,  sir,  if  it  had  been  his  funeral,  we  should  have  come  with  pleasure. 

Col  Town.  What,  honest  Lory,  are  you  with  your  master  still  1 

Lory.  Tes,  sir,  I  have  been  starving  with  him  ever  since  I  saw  your 
honour  last. 

Fash.  Why,  Lory  is  an  attached  rogue — ^there  's  no  getting  rid  of  him. 

Lory.  True,  sir,  as  my  master  says,  there's  no  seducing  me  from  hii 
service. — Ll#i^.]  Till  he 's  able  to  pay  me  my  wages. 

Fash,  Qo,  go,  sir — and  take  care  of  the  basgage. 

Zory.  Tes,  sir — the  baggage  f — 0  Lord !  [Tatu  mp  ths  porUfuuUeau,]  I 
suppose,  sir,  I  must  chaige  the  laidloid  to  be  very  particular  where  he  stows 
this  I 
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AiL  Od  il«sg,!r«i  nml — [/CiicLnKt,  wiiik  il<jior(nciiu«n.]  Bn. 
CMhmI,  M«  jn  Mfuinwd  vilh  uf  pfftvd  aM«rin-law  1 

CW.  fmnk  Oaljr  br  obuartrr— b«r  bljivr.  Sir  Tnnb^U?  Clnoir,  lint 
wtllUii  B  qatttrr  of  a  mils  nf  tbti  plan,  in  i  laDdj'  old  hauM^  vbidi  nnboir 
CMBM  HT.  tibtf  Dcnr  gosi  abcnad,  odt  •■»  mmpuij  M  borne  ;  te  jccnsi 
iD  mliAirluiia,  ibe  hu  brr  bnedin;  witlua  d<un ;  tlu  panon  of  tfac  panb 
tcaeha  bi^  In  plif  "po"  ('">  JuWiiDor,  the  cWk  lo  ting,  her  nune  (a  dl^ 
Mtd  her  tilher  to  deuce : — in  ihort.  nobodj  ban  IVte  •dminiDa  tlicm  but  vir 
^  Hqauatum,  Mglfaer  ConplcT,  who  hu  pruoond  jont  bntbei  ttu  BM^, 
wd  ii,  1  MictF,  *  ditunt  nUtinn  of  fit  Tunbdl;'>. 

Faik.  Dul  i>  b«  fortuiH  H  coniidcinble  1 

Cil.  fova,  Tbree  tliaiiBiid  a  fBar,  and  ■  good  nm  e(  moBiy,  iidapcndtal 
af  ha  btber,  beude. 

JibiA.  'Sdnth !  that  my  old  nojuiunlaiMe.  Duu  Ooopler,  cooM  not  Ian 
tlMVgbt  af  Die.  u  veil  u  mv  broihiT.  far  inch  %  priie. 

Col.  rvvK.  Bgad.  I  irouldn't  tivsir  tbat  J«|  US  ln>  l>U— hU  lofdltnp,  I 
know,  baui'I  jet  •««  tb*  ludy — uid,  I  heliert,  has  quarreUad  vitb  bii 


/luL  Hf  dflV  Ccilnial,  *bat  >r 

Cbt.  Town.  Pnm  it,  if  ^ou  n 

MilMMe :  tut,  bHidc*  my  nAlunl  ■ 


an  70a  lUrUd  I 

I  HMnM  von  joa  iliall  h»^v  KJ 

It  far  liu  loidthip,  I  bare  ai  ^inMiit 


I  caieleia  and  iiuc&- 


W  pnxniu,  1,  partly  fniin 
my  cbagrio  by  oAcring  u; 
LdtcIsu'i  wifc. 

/■luA.  t  nerer  bare  sren  her,  but  baTe  h«ri  hi 
wond*r  of  btaoly  and  prudence. 

Col.  Tan.  She  ii  so  indHd;  and,  Loveleu  beii 

nblfl  of  the  trfasnre  be  posseuei,  my  lodging  in  tl  ,       

ne  a  thou^d  oppartonitiei  of  making  my  aiiidnitiea  acceptable ;  ma  *!>■>  q 
!•«  than  a  fortnight,  I  began  to  bear  my  diiappcHBtmeat  from  the  wU«w 
with  the  moil  Chriiuan  naignalion. 

Fkik.  Anfl  Bennthia  bai  nerer  appeared? 

CW.  Ton.  Oh,  then  'a  Ibe  perpleiity  i  for,  jnat  u  I  bq[ui  not  to  Ml* 
wbather  I  erer  law  bcr  again  or  not,  Lut  night  she  aciiTcd. 

/lui.  And  initantlf  rettuned  her  empin. 

OoL  Toun.  No,  Utb — we  mat — bat,  the  lady  not  condcacandina  to  jpn 
am  uy  Mnooa  nmanu  for  biTisg  fbaled  me  for  a  month,  I  left  hat  in  «  £d£ 

Folk.  Well,   well,   I'll  answer   fbr  h  shall    soon   isnune   her  para, 
espacially  ai  friendship  will  prerent  yoar  pnrsning  ths  other  too  br. — Bat 


.  of  a  bntber 


:of  Am 


it  he; 


OfL  Town.  If,  and  I  beliai 

c«ae  with  me,  and  yoa  shall  sea 

^■.i**.  I  must  pay  my  napecta 

CW.  Totn.  Cone  with  ma ;  I  shaD  pais  by  iL 

FmiL,  I  with  yoa  tcali  [By  thia  Tisil  far  m^  or  eoold  UU  ma  what  I 
•heakt  My  to  him. 
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CoL  Tovm,  Say  neihliig  to  him — ap]dy  yoimelf  to  bifl  bag,  hia  iword,  his 
feather,  his  snaff-boz ;  and  when  you  are  well  with  them  desire  him  to  lend 
you  a  thousand  pounds^  and  I  '11  engage  yon  prosper. 

Fatk.  'Sdeath  and  fbriei  I  why  was  that  coxcomb  throat  into  the  world 
before  mel    0  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  art  a  jilt,  by  Gad  1  [SxtwU, 

Samra  11. — Lobd  Foppuraroii'B  Dresnnff-roam. 
BnUr  LoBO  FopraroroR  tit  Ait  nighigown^  amd  La  Taboul 

Lord  Fop.  [Atide^  Well,  *tis  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  be  a  man  of  quality 
—strike  me  dumb  t  Bren  the  boors  of  this  northern  spa  haye  learned  the 
respect  due  to  a  title. — [AUmd^  La  Yarole  t 

La  Var.  Milor 

Lord  Fop,  Tou  han*t  yet  been  at  Muddymoat  Hal],  to  announce  my 
arriTal,  haye  youl 

La  Var.  Not  yet,  milor. 

Lord  Fop,  Then  you  need  not  go  till  Saturday— [JffxA  La  Tabolb]  as  I 
am  in  no  particular  haste  to  new  my  intended  sposa.  I  shall  sacrifice  a  day 
or  two  more  to  the  pursuit  of  my  friend  Loreless's  wife.  Amanda  is  a 
charming  creature — slxike  me  ugly  I  and,  if  I  have  any  discernment  in  the 
world,  she  thinks  no  less  of  my  Lord  Foppington. 

lU'Oiier  La  Yaboul  / 

La  Var.  Milor,  de  shoemaker,  de  taQor,  de  hosier,  de  sempstress,  de  pern, 
be  all  ready,  if  your  lordship  please  to  dress. 
Lord  Fop.  'Tis  well ;  admit  them. 
La  Var,  Hey,  messieurs,  entrez ! 

Enter  Tailo%,  Shoxxaxib,  SiMPsnias^  Jewillib,  and  HiHDLias. 

Lord  Fop.  So,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  have  all  taken  pains  to  show  your- 
selves masters  in  your  profonions  1 

Tat,  I  think  I  may  presume,  sir 

La  Var,  Milor,  you  clown,  you  I 

Tax,  My  lord — ^I  ask  your  lordship's  pardon,  my  lord.  I  hope,  my  lord, 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  own  I  have  brought  your  lordship  as  accom- 
plished a  suit  of  clothes  as  ever  peer  of  England  wore,  my  lord — ^wiU  your 
lordship  please  to  view  'em  nowl 

Ztord  Fop.  Ay ;  but  let  my  people  dispose  the  glasses  so  that  I  may  see 
myself  before  and  bdiind ;  for  I  love  to  see  myself  all  round. 

[P^onhudotka, 

EnUr  Tom  Vabbiom  and  Lort.    Thsy  rtmain  hekind,  converting  apart, 

Fatk.  Heyday!  what  the  devil  have  we  herel  Sure  my  gentleman's 
grown  a  fisvourite  at  court,  he  has  got  so  many  people  at  his  levee. 

Lory,  Sir,  these  people  come  in  order  to  make  him  a  fovoorite  at  court— • 
they  are  to  establish  him  with  the  ladies. 

Faek,  Qood  Heaven  1  to  what  an  ebb  of  taste  are  women  fidlen,  that  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  a  laced  coat  to  recommend  a  gallant  to  tiiem  1 

Lory,  Sir,  tailors  and  hair-dressers  debauch  all  the  women. 

jPosA.  Thou  sayest  true.     But  now  for  my  reception.   * 

Lord  Fop,  [To  Tailor.']  Death  and  eternal  tortures !  Sir—I  say  the  coat 
is  too  wide  here  by  a  foot 


)  SrABBOROOOH. 


Tm,  Vj  loni.  if  il  btA  be™  lighw 


f 


:h  j'DU,  I  11  be  dam 


TaL  'Til  not  for  sie  lo  diipuu  yooi  IwdiUp'i  tuiej. 

Jmtj.  Then,  lir,  Dbwriii  wbnt  mpcet  doc*. 

fiuk.  fispecl!  damn  biin  Cir  ■  coiMinbl— But  !•('■  a«c< 
I(;»..((/i.nMfTf.]   BrolliM.  I  ■"  yooi  bumble  terrwiL 

JmtJ  flip.  OLard.Toml  I  did  ant  eipKI  yon  in  Kngland—bi 
|[lad  to  MS  you.— Dm  wtiDl  hu  brougfat  yoD  lo  ScatlKuniigh,  Tam 
TjiruHL]  [/jok  yon,  lir,  I  tluU  bCTcrbc  nx<ii)ciW  to  thu  b:iiu«>iu 
gavB.  ttindun;  pnv  gtt  toe  anothrr  luit  iiidi  nil  poiaiblB  eipe 
lbl«  u  n.y  ttcinal  a.eruon.— [«ri(  Tiiu)*.]  Wtll  but.  Tajd,  yw 
mo  vlut  bu  dnieu  you  M  Baubocsugli. — Mn.  CUico,  are  not  ; 

^Sfinp.  DirKtlj-iinjIofd.— IbopeyonrlordtHpiipleawdTritliTi 

ZonJ  Fop.  In  lo«o  with  them,  sup  my  Yiltli ! — finog  my  bill, 
In  Hid  tiMnorniw. 

^;i.  I  fauDibly  ihank  your  lordihlp. 

IW.  fop.  Harfs  lb«,  thoemsltpr,  ihcie  ihoej  nren't  uglv,  but 
fit  me. 

Skot.  My  lord,  I  ihuik  ihey  fit  yoa  r»ry  wcU. 

Lord  fop.  Tboy  hurt  me  ju5l  below  the  inilep. 

Siet.  [FhU  hiifoot]  No,  my  lord,  they  dont  hurt  jou  there. 

Zctd  Fop.  I  leU  thoo  they  pincb  mo  oiecnbly. 

Shot.  Why  Ihm,  my  lord,  if  IhoM  .hoe.    '     " 

Lord  Fop,  Vby,  will  ihou  onderinkc  te  pctiniide  n 

■SAec  Your  lotdifaip  moy  plfoH  lo  fed  what  you  think  fit,  bnl 
doc*  not  bun  you — I  ihink  I  Dndcnlond  my  Usd& 

Lard  Fop.  Noir,  by  ill  tbst  '•  good  ind  powerful,  thou  art  on 
beniiTD  coxcomb  ! — but  ^ou  mskeil  good  ibou,  and  n  I'll  bear  v 

Sluit.  Hj  lord,  1  bnre  worked  for  half  the  people  of  quality  in 
Iboae  twenty  yean,  and  'til  very  hard  I  ihonlda't  knoir  when  ■  ■ 
■od  when  it  don't. 

Lord  Fop.  Well,  pr' jtbee  be  gDne  about  thy  boiineu, — [Erit  8ao 
Vi,  Hendiegi,  a  w«id  with  you. — The  calve*  of  tfa«e  iioc)dnga 
ened  a  tittle  too  moch  ;  ihey  make  my  leg*  look  like  a  porter's. 

Jfiarf.  My  lord,  mFthinki  they  look  mighty  well. 

Lord  fop.  Ay,  but  yoii  arc  not  lo  f^d  a  judge  of  thois  thing 
— I  hare  iladicd  thein  oil  my  life — ihcnfore  pray  let  the  next  be 

Mtnd.  Indeed,  my  lord,  they  ore  the  Kune  kind  I  had  the  bout 
niih  your  lordefaip  with  in  town. 

Lord  Fep.  Very  pouibly,  Mr,  Mendlegi ;  bat  that  wM  in  the 
of  the  winter,  aad  you  aUonld  Rlnayi  nfmember,  Mr.  Hotier,  th< 
make  n  nobleman'*  apring  leg*  at  rabuil  »  hit  namninal  colrei, 
mit  B  mnniljDU)  invpropnetr,  and  make  no  allowance  (or  the  faiigi 
winter.  '  [Eiii  M 

Jrrr>.  I  hope,  my  lord,  theie  boeklei  bar*  had  lliB  Onipeakabli 
tion  of  being  bonDured  vHth  your  lordihip'i  approbation  t 
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Lvrd  Fap.  Why,  Ihey  in  of  a  prellr  bntj  ;  but  ddo't  you  diink  Ihen 
ntlier  of  ihe  imalleit  I 
Jirrl.  Hj  lord,  thf f  could  not  vcU  be  larger,  U  keep  on  vour  loidihip' 

u  foT^C  tbat  llteu 


tWTfl  an  flngBgemeDt  which  1  w 
— Hif  1 — Uicre  I— i>  mj  cama{ 


e,  inlendnl  la 
keep  on  (be  iLoe ;  biit  the  cue  ii  now  quite  rereraed,  and  the  (bee  ii  of  no 
eaithlf  lu^  but  to  kacp  on  ^e  buckle. — How  give  ma  m;  wMchct,  [Baa- 
viiT/ebrlu  U«  mlcAaJ  my  cbaprau,  [SutabT  brinsi  a  dna  jlm,}  my 
handkenhie^  [SiBrAIt  poan  lotm  irtiUtit  h'qnar  m  a  liaruUttrhi^  aati 
tn«ff$  ii,]  my  inafFbM,  [Ser'aiti  fcrisjj  nrff-box.]  There,  now  thu  luuU 
CBu  of  the  momiiig  ii  pretty  well  aver.  [A'.rit  JKWUun. 

\F(U*.  [,l».yi  to  Loat.]  Well,  Loiy,  what  dnt  think  on'll  — a  very 
fHeiidCy  reception  horn  a  brother,  afttT  three  yean'  abflBnre ! 

iory.  [XitJe  (0  Ton  Fismo*.]  Why,  lir,  'tii  your  own  fault — here  yoa 
Bud  bare  not  commended  any  one  ilting 
[diKVAHts  oU  J70  4]r. 

^ , ,.  jr  iball,  wbile  they  belong  to  a  eomnnb, 

— [To  Lord  Fopmiiotok.]  Sow  yoar  people  of  boiineB  are  gone,  bielher,  I 
bope  I  may  ablain  a  quarter  nf  an  hoar'i  audience  of  you  t 

Lord  Fap.  Failb,  Tom,  I  mud  be;  you  11  eicUK  me  at  ibit  time,  for  I 

iFould  not  break  for  Uie  mlrntion  of  mankind. 

u  the  door?— Ton  11  cicnw  me,  brother, 

FiuK  Shall  yuD  bo  back  to  dinner  1 

Ut,1  Fop.  A<  Oad  ihnU  jedge  me,  I  can't  tell ;  for  it  is  pauibie  I  tatj 
dine  with  nme  friendi  at  Donner'a. 

Fath.  Bball  I  meet  you  there  \  for  I  muil  needi  talk  with  you. 

Lord  Fop.  That  I  'm  olraid  mayn't  he  qdle  »  piaper ;  for  Ibotc  f  com- 
monly ent  with  are  people  of  nice  convenation  ;  and  yon  kitow,  Tam,  yoar 
education  hni  been  a  little  at  Inrge. — Bnl  then  ale  other  ordinsriet  in  town 
— very  good  beef  ofdinaiiea — I  mppiMe,  Tnm,  you  can  eat  beef  1 — However^ 
dear  Tom,  I  'm  glad  to  lee  thee  in  Bngland,  nap  my  Tiuli ! 

[Exit,  Li  ViRoLB /o'bBta;. 

Faih.  Hell  and  fiiriei  I  ii  (hit  to  b«  be  borne  t 

Lory.  Futb,iir,  Iconldalmoithnvegivenhimaiaiocko'  tbe  psieniyielt 

Fiu*.  Til  enough  ;  1  will  now  ihow  you  tbe  eiceu  of  my  pauion,  by 
being  tery  calm. — Come,  Lory,  lay  yoar  loggeiheod  to  mine,  and,  in  colli 
blood,  let  ui  contrite  bi*  deitniclion. 

£«ry.  Here  comei  a  head,  lir,  would  eontriee  it  better  thin  both  our  Ing> 
gcrheadi,  if  (he  would  but  join  in  tbe  confederacy. 

Faili.  By  tbii  light.  Madam  Coupler  I    ihe  x 
ttilog:  lei  UI  obKTie  her. 


Jtn.  Coup.  So  I  I  nm 
I,   I  find.wB 

Ertty  nmii,  when  I  am  u| 
at  Ut  Um  look  to  the 


Snitr  Uu.  CocrLSE. 
likely  to  be  well  regarded  for  my  icrviee*,  tnif; 
«  but  loo  jolt. — What  I  refnM  to  adrance  mo  a 
on  tbe  poiut  of  making  bim  maiter  of  a  galleon  1 


FaJl.  So  hail,  upon  my  ionl,(dd  lady;  it  moat  be  my  brotluT  yon  ipeak  o£ 


«m  X  TRiT  ro  aojUBoaocDii. 

J/tt.  Qwp.  Ha  !  Hriplin|[,  lav  CBM  fsq  hM*|  WiMb  k 
ckt    ADduitbou -■-  1-1-  I— i-^Y  >-  n,Tin>ii,i,i 

/WL  Kn,  I  mni  aiiDHbod;'*  uiitiuwt  lo  cat  hu  ba^U^'a  t] 
rat  ill*  (ilk  of  betDK  huigvd  for  bim. 

Jfrt-  Cn>;>.  Xgwl.  nmh,  1  coold  Iwlp  tho  to  do  lum  »ln«»|| 
MtD,  trfthoBt  the  dugET  of  being  bunud  In  tba  Uad  for  "l 

rkti.  Hnni^-kaw.  old  Muchicfl 

Itrj.  Cm.  Wbr,  j^u  iDDit  knoH  I  Ii*i«  done  jou  the  kindiu 
If  ftBMtcli  £irrour  bnlhn, 

yatk,  I  Bm  TCTj  iDQcli  b«holdni  to  ;ou,  tnitjr  I . 

Jfrt  Cntf.  Tou  tnaj-  before  lbs  wedding^?  yul:  the  lady 
bitol^  tb*  BBtcb  ii  conclodeil,  tb«  nritiagi  ub  dnwn.  utd  \^i^ 
4Hk*  Ulbvt  ta  put  tbe  tuiiifaiiig  band  Ut  Ibo  biuifia*. 

F»ik.  I  nndentaud  u  mucb, 

Jirt.  Cm^  Nav,  joa  miut  know,  iliipltng.  jour  btotbcr  'a  »  1 

Mn  Ceaf.  Rt  bu  giieu  mo  a  bond  of  a  iboiuand  pouudi  Sot  L 
W  tUt  foniuiB,  and  hu  proiniM<d  nw  ii  mncb  more,  in  nady  dk 
tba  day  of  lie  marriqe ;  whicb.  I  uadcnUiul  by  a  biend,  he  nei 

la  pay  D»  ;  and  fala  juit  gor  ri^uiing  lo  pij-  nii;  a  part  is  a  proat 
ttunfon.  yen  will  be  a  ((uiFicim  joung  rogue,  nnd  uvure  Die  £?< 
jmundn.  I II  help  yon  to  the  bdy. 

Fiuk.   And  hov  the  devil  wilt  tbou  do  lbal1 

Mrt.  Coup.  Without  the  devil'i  nid,  i  waminl  ibec.  Thy  bin 
not  Diie  of  the  faiOLtf  ercr  nw  ;  ibc  nbole  biuincu  bai  Iwcn  m 
nw,  and  uH  hi»  ictlcni  jtii  Ibiougii  m^  hoi^di.  Sir  Tunliflly  CI 
relation — for  thai  'e  the  old  gcnilcnun  •  nunc — ii  appriBtd  of  Iiii 
bwng  down  hero,  and  eipecu  hini  to-jroTTo*  to  KceiTe  hie  duughc 
bat  the  peer,  1  End,  menni  to  bait  hers  a  few  daji  lonpr,  to  n 
fetigoe  of  hit  jonmey,  I  luppoit  Now  you  .Jiall  go  to  Uuddymo 
Ui  place, — I'llgite  yoB  a  letter  of  introdurtion :  and  if  you  don't  i 
gill  before  loniet,  ym  dcHire  to  be  hanged  belore  luorcing, 

Faik.  Agreed  I  «gn»d  1  uod  foe  thy  rcwiird 

Mn.  Coup.  Wctt,  veil ;— tfaoagh  1  wainuit  thou  hut  not  a  & 
monej  in  thy  pocket  now — no — one  laay  tee  it  m  thy  liicc. 

FatX.  Nnl  a  BOui,  by  Jupilcr  I 

Afn.  Coup.  Mnit  I  advanoc,  then  1  Well,  be  at  my  lodginga,  a 
iLia  eraning,  and  I  Tl  lee  what  may  be  done — we'll  lign  and  iaU,  , 
I  baie  giwn  thee  lonie  flirlber  initmetiout,  Ibon  (balthoUt  mil  am 

a  nut  of  nieril 


,  if  lhe( 


p  betwMn  (ho  cup  and  the  1 


Faj^.  Why,  &ith,  be  haa  played  me  many  a  damned  Irick  to 
fcrtono ;  and,  .^ad.  I  wn  abuost  ^niid  be  't  at  work  abon'.  it  aga 
bnl  if  I  ibould  tell  ibee  bow,  thou  'dit  wander  si  me. 

Zory.  Indeed,  tii,  I  ihooM  not. 

Fiu*.  Haw  doit  know  I 

/*ry.  Becauje,  lir.  I  hnTe  wondertd  Bl  you  ao  often,  I  can  i»onde 
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Fash,  No  !  Whit  wiwddit  thou  mj,  if  a  qaaha  of  cqudenee  ahodd  ipoil 
nay  design  ] 

Lory.  I  would  eat  my  words,  nd  wonder  more  than  em. 

Fash.  Why  fiuth.  Lory,  though  I  hare  played  many  a  rogniib  trid^  this 
is  so  full-grown  a  cheat,  I  find  I  must  take  pains  to  come  vp  to  't->I  haTO 
scruples. 

Lory.  They  are  strong  lymptoms  of  death.  If  yaa  find  they  inoetM^ 
lir,  pray  make  your  wilL 

Fash.  No,  my  conscience  shan't  stanre  me  neither ;  hot  ffans  far  1 11  listen 
to  it.  Before  I  execute  this  project,  1 11  try  my  brother  to  the  bottom.  If 
tie  has  yet  so  much  humanity  about  him  as  to  aMist  me--4hoagh  with  a 
moderate  aid — 1 11  drop  my  project  at  his  feet,  and  show  him  how  I  can  do 
Tor  him  much  more  than  what  I  'd  ask  he  'd  do  for  me.  This  one  condniiTe 
trial  of  him  I  resoWe  to  makow — 

Succeed  or  fail,  still  victory  is  my  lot ; 
If  I  subdue  lus  heart,  His  weD-^  Dot, 
I  will  subdue  my  conscience  to  my  plot.  {SsBnmL 


AOTIL 

Sana  L — JjoiywLMa^B  Lodgmgt. 

EtUer  LoTXLBB  and  Amaitoa. 

• 

Love*  How  do  you  like  these  lodgings,  my  dear  t  For  my  part,  I  am  lo 
pleased  with  them,  I  shall  hardly  remove  whilst  we  stay  here,  if  yon  ave 
ntisfied. 

Amafi,  I  am  satisfied  with  every  thing  that  pleasea  yon,  else  I  had  not 
Dome  to  Scarborouffh  at  aU. 

Love,  Oh,  a  little  of  the  noise  and  foUy  of  this  piece  will  sweeten  the  plea- 
lures  of  our  retreat;  we  shall  find  the  charms  of  our  retirement  doubled 
when  we  return  to  it 

Aynan.  That  pleasinff  prospect  will  be  my  chiefest  entertainment,  whilst^ 
much  against  my  will,  1  engage  in  those  empty  pleasures  which  'tis  so  much 
ihe  fiishion  to  be  fond  ot 

Love.  I  own  most  of  them  are,  indeed,  but  empty ;  yet  there  are  de- 
lights of  which  a  private  life  is  destitute,  which  may  (^vert  an  honest  mai^ 
md  be  a  harmless  entertainment  to  a  virtuous  woman :  good  music  is  one ; 
md  truly  (with  some  small  allowance)  the  plays,  I  think,  may  be*  esteemed 
mother. 

Aman,  Plays,  I  must  confess,  have  some  small  charms.  What  do  yaa 
Jiink  of  that  you  saw  hist  night  t 

LoPi.  To  say  truth,  I  did  not  mind  it  much — my  attenticn  was  fior  boom 
ime  taken  off  to  admire  tiie  worionanship  of  nature,  in  the  fiice  of  a  yooag 
ady  who  sat  some  distance  firom  me,  she  was  so  exquisitely  handsome. 

AnuM.  So  exquisitely  handsome  1 

Love,  Why  do  you  repeat  my  words,  my  dearl 

Amaiu  Because  you  seemed  to  speak  them  with  foch  pleanoe,  I  lha^g;ht  I 
Bight  obliffe  yon  with  their  echo. 

Love,  TnieDf  you  are  alarmed,  Amandat 
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^MiSB.  1l  li  taj  duty  to  ba  M  whra  you  ara  in  iaager. 
Lnr.  Ton  ftn  loo  quick  tn  ■ppnhcnding  (or  tat.     I  rieiircd  Iib 
waAA  of  rulniimtiini,  l«I  not  sne  gimnn  of  low. 

^■■Mit.  Tike  heed  of  Irutinft  in  xuh  nior  diitinctiant.      Bat -wo*  iic 

•JIM  the  only  thingi  that  mn  in(|uultiT<t  Had  1  been  in  tobt  plw^  ■■ 

laagve,  1  fiuicr,  had  been  curiciui  tbo.     I  ihoiitd  ban  naked  bs  w*        ' 

Gm— jw(  iiili  withoui  deitiri— tIio  *■*  the,  pmyt 

Zon,  Indcvd  I  mnnot  Iill. 

.da^n.  Ton  will  not  loll. 

Ltin,  Upon  my  faonoar,  then,  I  did  nut  aik. 

Amait.  Not  do  J6U  know  what  eompany  WM  with  htr? 

LvFt.  1  do  not    Bui  whj  an  yon  w  aninetl  1 

^  man.  I  thonght  I  bad  caiuo. 

Lfin.  Bui  TDU  thought  wrodp,  Amanda:  for  torn  the  ouf!,  ukditi  Kli 

TDtir  (lory :  ihould  you  conxi  hnme  and  tell  me  you  had  aeen  &  boBtai 

man.  ihoold  I  grow  jenlotu  becalnr  you  had  eye*  I 

.Inaw.  But  (hould  I  lei)  yon  be  wu  eiqairitely  (o,  and  that  I  bad  ^rf 
on  him  with  adnuntion.  i hould  yon  not  think  'twere  possible  I  mi^  y  « 
•tep  tunher,  and  iaiiiUTa  hi)  twroe  t 

Ltn.  [Aiidt.]  She  hu  reaton  on  hu  ude ;  I  hare  tnlkpd  loo  mnch ;  hi 
1  toon  turn  off  nnothtr  way. — [AUmJ.]  WU  yon  then  make  no  iiScmn 
Amanda,  brlwesn  the  hnpiipo  of  onr  wi  and  youra  I 
twtmini  Tourtonguei,  which  raakpi  yon  ipnik  by  haliti 
but  wving  flattery  gmt  a  looaa  lo  onn,  which  makei  ua  siill  speak  doqte 
what  wa  think. 

Enlcr  SiRTUT. 
.StfK.  Wadnm,  there  ij  a  lady  at  tbe  doop  in  a  cbnir  dow 
wbelhor  your  ladjahip  aeei  company ;  her  name  ii  Berinlhia. 

.dman.  Ob  dent  1  'tii  a  reluliDn  I  bare  not  teen  ttiei>e  fii 
in  10  walk  in. — {Exit  SiKViHT.]  Here '<  anolber  beauty  for 
when  I  taw  her  laat,  reckoned  eitremely  handwmc. 

Lort.  Don't  be  joidoni  now  ;  for  I  ihall  gue  upon  her  too. 
Eatfr  BBiinilaii, 
Ha  !  by  heiiTeni.  the  very  woman  !  TJaA 

Bit.  [Salvia  AmajhiA.]  Dear  Amnnda,  I  did  not  expecl  to  meet  rWB 
ScarbDrcugh. 

j^mon.  SwaelconMn,  I'm  OYetjoyed  to  lee  yon.— Mr.  Lovelea-  bere'ii 
rrfatian  and  a  ftiend  of  mine,  I  deiira  yon  11  be  better  acquiiniad  with. 

Lout.  [SalnUt  Birifthia.]  If  my  wife  noier  dcairei  a  harfer  tUu 
madam,  her  reqneil  will  be  eaaily  granted. 

Rn-enier  SKaTisr. 
Serr.  Sir,  my  Lord  Foppinglon  preacnti  hit  hnmble  eerricc  b 
airn  to  know  how  you  do.     He '«  at  the  next  door ;  and,  iHt 
venienl  to  you,  hull  come  and  wait  upon  yon, 

Lort.  Give  my  complimentj  to  hit  Inrdsbip,  and  I  ahaU  b^   nlad  U>  •« 
him— [Kj-i(Bihv*iit.]  It  you  are  not  ncqnainted  with  bia  lordabm  „    - 
yon  will  be  ralerlainod  with  hii  churactcr. 

ji  moB.  Now  it  moyet  my  piiy  mars  than  my  miftb  to  aee  a  man 
nature  hai  made  no  fool  be  w  rery  indmtrioua  to  poa*  for  an  aaa. 


e  yean ;  pn; 
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Love.  No,  there  yoa  are  wrong,  Amanda ;  you  thonld  never  beitow  your 
pity  upon  those  who  take  pains  for  your  contempt :  pity  those  whom  nature 
abuses,  never  those  who  abuse  nature. 

EhUt  Lou>  FoPFDroToir. 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Loveless,  I  am  your  most  humble  serraat 

Love.  Kj  lord,  I  'm  yours. 

Lord  Fop,  Madam,  your  ladyship's  very  obedient  slave. 

Love.  My  lord,  this  lady  is  a  relation  of  my  wife's. 

Lord  Fop.  [Salutes  Bkbikthla..]  The  b«tutifulest  race  of  people  upon 
earth,  rat  me  I  Dear  Lovdess,  I  am  overjoyed  that  you  think  of  continu- 
ing  here :  I  am,  stap  my  vitals  ! — [To  Amanda.]  Foe  G^'s  sake,  madam, 
liow  has  your  ladyship  been  able  to  subsist  thus  long,  under  the  &tigue  of  a 
country  life  ?  • 

Amaji.  My  life  has  been  very  &i  from  that,  my  lord ;  it  has  been  a  very 
quiet  one. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  that's  the  fiitigue  I  speak  of,  madam;  for  'tis  impos- 
sible to  be  quiet  without  thinking :  now  thinking  is  to  me  the  greatest 
£&tigue  in  the  world. 

Jlman.  Does  not  your  lordship  love  reading,  then  1 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  passionately,  madam  ;  but  I  never  think  of  what  I  read. 
For  example,  madam,  my  life  is  a  perpetual  stream  of  pleasure,  that  glides 
through  with  such  a  variety  of  entertainments,  I  believe  the  wisest  of  our  an- 
cestors never  had  the  least  conception  of  any  of  'em.  I  rise,  madam,  when 
in  tawn,  about  twelve  o'clock.  1  don't  rise  sooner,  because  it  is  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  complexion :  nat  that  I  pretend  to  be  a  beau ;  but 
a  man  must  endeavour  to  look  decent,  lest  he  makes  so  odious  a  figure  in  the 
side-bax,  the  ladies  should  be  compelled  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the  play. 
So  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  say,  I  rise.  Naw,  if  I  find  it  is  a  good  day,  I  resalve 
to  take  the  exercise  of  riding ;  so  drink  my  chocolate,  and  draw  on  my  boots 
by  two.  On  my  return,  I  dress ;  and,  aifier  dinner,  lounge  perhaps  to  the 
opera. 

Ber.  Your  lordship,  I  suppose,  is  fond  of  music  1 

Lord  Fop.  Oh,  passignately,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  for  then  there 
is  always  the  best  company,  and  one  is  not  expected  to  undergo  the  fiitigue 
of  listening. 

jtman.  Does  your  lordship  think  that  the  case  at  the  opera  1 

Lord  Fop.  Most  certainly,  madam.  There  is  my  Lady  Tattle,  my  Lady 
Prate,  my  Lady  Titter,  my  Lady  Sneer,  my  Lady  CKggle,  and  my  Lady  Grin — 
these  have  boxes  in  the  front,  and  while  any  &vourite  air  is  singing,  are  the 
prettiest  company  in  the  waurld,  stap  my  vitals ! — Mayn't  we  hope  for  the 
honour  to  see  you  added  to  our  society,  madam  t 

Aman.  Alas !  my  lord,  I  am  the  worst  company  in  the  world  at  a  concert, 
I  "m  so  apt  to  attend  to  the  music 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  madam,  that  is  very  pardonable  in  the  country  or  at 
church,  but  a  monstrous  inattention  in  a  polite  assembly.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
tire  the  company  1 

Love.  Not  at  all.    Pray  go  on. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  then,  k^es,  there  only  remains  to  add,  that  I  generally 
•onclnde  llie  erening  at  one  or  other  of  the  dubs;  nat  that  I  ever  pky  deep ; 


Aman.  Bot,  mj  lord,  s  fim 

hii  intrigne* ;  you  Kbvb  pveii 
lord  Fip.  [Atidt.]    So  1 
ifalaaij,  poor  loiil  1 — Iiee  ihc 
lhadl*ftoha«fcirgolBi«r 
noM  TiOT  b«  10  jcaloni  now  u 
Latt.  [LtadtHi/  fiiaimsu 
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indeed  I  hare  been  for  loinc  bmB  tied  np  from  loioDg  aboTe  St«  AmhI 
panada  M  s  •ititng. 

Lou.  Bat  iin't  your  Iflrdship  »metime*  obtigsd  to  ■Kend  Ot*  ini|^ 
■bin  of  ilie  Hnliioiil 

Ziml  Fop.  Sir,  u  to  wcigiitj  affiun,  I  Itave  them  to  wcighlj  bMdi)  I 
iMTcr  intend  mtite  bIiiiII  be  a  bordea  to  m  j  hnij. 
Btr.  Nny,  my  lord,  but  ;oa  «r«  a  pilhr  a(  tbi  itate. 

£«rrf  Fop.  An  ornamental  iiillar,  nudam ;  tnr  KHmer  than  nnddftflj 
port  ofthe  iktigne,  mt  me,  bi—  .^^  building  ihoiild  £ill  plm^  H  di 

groondr 

"  '  '     '        '  le  genii"         ipeodt  a  great  deal  of  bii  tiw  a 

11  no  I  t  of  them  yet 

ihe   w  inqnire   bio    my  amoim— AB^ 

>  in  b.         h  me.— [.dJoBrf-J  O  Laid,  ^ta^ 
el  I  mubi      !(di  tell  ysDT  Ifldyatiip. — Ha^pi 

up  IM  I  gi.]  Not  I,  my  lord  j  I  IM  * 
IlUKmftDie  IL  nnimna  to  pry  mU>  the  ■ — '    tl  of  my  frife. 

fonf  Fop.  [Jtidi  to  Ahikd-  ~~  1}  ker  iatid.']  I  sin  io  loi*^ 
yon  ta  deipcration,  ilrike  me 

iliiun.  [.Striiiu  Attn  sit  li  Ihiu  I  retnni  yimir  pawim      (li 

impudent  no]  t 

Z«rd  ^o;i.  Qnd'i  cone,  madniii,  I  om  n  peor  of  the  realm  t 

Lart.  [HaMiif  rrCKming.]  Hry  I  nluit  the  deiil,  do  you  uffinnt  my  *&, 
rirt    Nay,  tben [Z>m«n..     TUfiUt. 

Aman,  Whit  bat  my  folly  done  t — Help  I  murder  I  help  t     Pan  umk 

anil  Itaiu  on  Au  nnnlj     Afa  I    quite  tltOMft 

Enter  Sbktaits. 

Zon.  [Rwu  to  husm  PoFFitiaTON,]  I  hope  I  han't  kiikd  Ilie  fbol,  ter 
eleri     Scni  hrm  up^ — Call  a  surgi^Q  tbere. 

£orrf  F^p.  Ay,  pray  mako  hiut«.  IRat  Sbtui. 

Zow  Tbi>  Diiuhief  yon  may  thank'yoorulflar. 

Lord  Fop.  1  may  ao  ;  Iots  'i  ibe  deiil  indeed,  Sed. 
ilt-mfer  Beitabt,  viA  PlOBK 

Str.  Hera  '■  Mr.  Probe,  lir,  «ai  jiut  going  by  tile  dMr. 

Lorti  f  0^.  He  '■  tho  wdcomeAt  msia  alive- 

ProAt  Stand  by,  iland  by.  smni)  by;  pray,  gentlemen,  ttaad  by.  I*rt 
ha^e  mercy  npon  us,  did  you  ni-icr  jcc  a  niiin  nm  throngh  the'bodrhf 
fore  I  — Frav  sUind  bv. 

iorrf  Fop.  Ab,  Mr,  Probe,  1  'm  a  dead  man. 

Probe.  A  dead  man,  and  I  by  I    I  should  laugh  to  lee  that,  eg»d. 

LoiK.  Pr'iibee  don't  stand  pRiling,  but  look  upon  his  wound. 

Prott.  Why,  what  if  I  won't  look  upon  bti  womid  this  hour,  airl 

Lovt.  Why,  Ihea  he  '1!  bleed  to  death,  sir, 

Proit.  Why,  then  I  '11  fekb  hira  to  life  again,  air. 

Zovr.  'Slife  1  he  ■»  nm  through  the  bmly,  I  toll  thee. 

Proit.  I  wiihhewaanintbrongbihehetr^asdlihinildgcttlieinorBcndil 
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brhitan^  Not  I  hopa  joo  u«  Mtufi«dl  Come,  now  lat  m«  cona  at  him 
— Dov  lat  ma  ooms  U  hiiiL — [  Vuming  ikii  ■mund.]  Ooni  1  vhit «  gwh  ii 
Im»  I  wbj,  ni,  »  mu  maj  dnn  ■  soach  ind  bz  lunM  into  jmu  bod  j. 

Zord  Fep.  Oh  I 

PtpAa  Whj,  what  thg  daril  ban  jmi  ran  the  nnllemui  thnnwh  witb  ■ 
mjt3xi-{.^tiiU.]   A  littl*  Kntck  bttwMS  tha  ^m  4ad  tlM  rila,  dut '■  &1L 

XoM.  LeE  ms  •»  hit  wixmd. 

Pni4.  Than  joa  ihaD  dicM  it,  rir ;  la  if  u;  body  looki  nptm  it  I  wsn'L 

Lt»*.  Wfa;  thoD  ut  (he  Tuiert  onoomb  I  errr  mv  I 

Pnbt.  Sir,  I  am  not  muUt  of  sij  tnde  fin  nMhing. 

Ltrd  Fop.  Smgam  J 

Prei..  ffii. 

Zord.  fo}).  An  than  any  h<^1 

Proti.  Hopai  I  I  an't  talL     What  an  yon  villiDg  to  gire  E>T  a  con  t 

Lord  Fop.  Pits  hnndred  paunda  with  plaaasra. 

Proli,  Vi'  hy  then  parhapa  than  may  ba  tuna ;  bot  we  mut  annd 

farther  delay .^ — Han,  halp  the  gendetaan  into  a  uair,  and  cany  him  to  my 

home  piaaently — that  'a  tha  prtyatat  plaoe— [ilnd<1  to  bibUe  him  ont  ot 

bit  numay. — [Abiid.]    Oome,  a  diair— a  chair  quckfy — thcn^  is  with  him. 

[SiiTAin  Hi  Lou>  JPorraona  imta  «  ctoar. 

Lord  Fop.  Dear  Lorelau,  adito  I  if  I  die,  I  fbigiT*  thae;  and  if  Ilire, 
I  hope  tbon  wilt  do  aa  much  by  me.  I  am  aocry  yon  and  I  ahtnld  qaatrel, 
but  I  hope  bere  'a  an  end  on 't ;  ibr,  if  yea  ace  atiafied,  I  am. 

ZoM.  I  ihall  hanlly  think  it  worth  ny  pmecating  any  hrther,  ia  yon 
may  be  at  real,  air. 

Lard  Fop.  Thoa  ait  a  gtnenaa  Mow,  ttrika  ma  dranb  I — [AiiiU.]  Bvt 
tbon  bait  an  impartinent  wife,  it^>  my  Thala  1 

Proti.  So — any  bim  ofl|  eany  him  offl — We  ihaU  bare  him  piaU  Urn* 
aelf  Into  a  foTcr  by-aad-by. — Cany  him  off  I     [Exit  wiA  Lobd  Foprnraiov. 

Entir  CobORIL  TOTVLT. 

CoL  7am.  Bo,  an,  I  am  glad  lo  find  yon  all  alire — I  met  a  wonnded 
peer  aiiying  att.     For  hesTen't  take  what  waa  the  matter  I 

Zoec  Ob,  a  BiSe  1  ha  vonld  haTe  made  lore  to  my  wile  before  my  &ce, 
•D  ahe  obliged  him  with  ft  box  o'  the  ear,  and  I  run  him  (hraogb  the  body, 
thMwaaaU. 

Coi.  ToH.  BagateDs  on  all  ndea.  But  pmy,  ■"*■**■■■.  bow  bng  bai  thia 
noble  lord  been  an  hnmble  aerrant  of  yam  t 

Aman.  Thia  ia  the  lint  I  faaTC  heard  on 't — ao,  I  ioppoaa,  'lij  hii  quality 
more  than  bia  lore  bai  bionf^t  bim  into  thii  adnntiire.  Ha  tfainki  hia 
title  an  authsntie  paaaport  M  arery  wonan'a  bent  below  the  dagna  of  a 
peanm. 

Cot.  Tom.  He 
haTe  yon  bnngbt  i  .  » 

Zoif.  None  at  alL  He  '■  Uleo  into  the  hindi  af  a  Toniah  anrgaao,  who, 
I  pereeiTe,  dadgna  to  fngblen  a  tittle  BMwy  aM  of  hmi :  bat  I  «tw  Ut 
wonnd — 'tia  notbing  :  be  may  g«  to  the  ball  to^dgkl  if  ka  plaaaea. 

Col.  Tom.  I  am  glad  yon  tune  eoneclad  klm  ailhiial  fimhar  ■■■■Ati/j  or 
TOD  might  ban  depnTsd  ma  ctf  the  plaaaan  of  amiialliii  a  plot  agataat  baa 
lordahip,  wUA  I  lym  bevi  contdting  with  an  eld  acnamtiaBe  af  jaan. 

Xoa<.  X^dn. 


Wl 
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(W.  TW&  nb  brntlwr,  Tun  PmUoi,  ii  conw  dawn  bCB^ 
il  in  imlmipUlinD  ta  iiiTe  >iiis  t)tc  innfab  Df  U>  tilt«iidtid  Mwdi 
•an  jva  oBRanrs.  Tom  would  Iutb  olM,  but  1id  I*  prs 
•ntrquw.  H  I   promiKd  In  bring  jou  to  him—io  air.  If  ik 

lou  wilh  all  tay  bom. — [Atv^.]  Tbang^ 
I  guo  n  lillle  longir  an  that  enwWM^ 
^bulwhat  We  I  u  do  witb  Imut^I      [ 


Ijrwr.  I  'U  go  with 
■Uiy.n 


bow  sniPgiDg  i} 

bid  to;  portion,  ana  diuai  nnt  cdtci  mon. 

ilman.  Ut.  LoYclcB,  pn;  one  wsrd  wilh  joa  before  jrmi  go 

Lv.  What  wonid  my  dtv  1 

^■u>.    Oul)-  t,  womui'a  fooliib  qncfliDD ;  hsw  do  joa  lil 

Lon.  JealoDi  thtaij.  Amwdal 

<4wan.  Nnl  M  all :  1  uk  jdo  for  anolliet  rrutaa. 

LoTt.  [.liulr.]  WbaW'ei  her  naun  be,  1  mut  nm  tell  her  tn 
Why,  I  eonfm.  ilke't  tumilwDHi :  hot  jou  tuiut  not  Ihink  ] 
khmnmaa,  if  I  dwd  to  iroa,  of  all  the  wowfii  who  ma;  elnim  tJ 
■he  i>  the  lul  ttaM  would  triiUDph  in  my  batrv 

.4iBaf>.  I'miatiilud. 

LoK.  Hoiv  UU  rae  why  yaa  atkfd  I 

vIkiih.  At  night  I  M'ill — adieu  1 

Xow.  Prajoii™.  [.Kimtl 

^■ma.  I  'm  gtad  to  find  he  don  not  like  her,  for  1  have  a  g 


nir.  s 


id  lirt 


nelm 


ntbn 


ig  mo:e  at  the  battam  of  ihti  than  the  pniTociil 

Aman.  For  HcHen'i  ukc,  Berinthia,  tell  me  w 

Bit.  Whj,  one  wa;  in  the  world  ibete  ii,  and  hi 
Amn.  And  pray  what  il  that! 
Jkr.  Il  i>  to  ntntn  me— I  ihall  be  very  welcome 
;.  If  that  be  >U,  yon  ihall  een  deep  bcre  lo 


So-.  To-nigbt! 
I.  Tci.t. 


light. 


Str.  Why,  ibc  p™plB  wlerc  I  lodge  will  think  me  mad. 

.^nan.  L«t'em  thick  what  they  plca*e. 

Bir.  Say  yoB  »,  Anomdal  Why,  ihrn,  they  thall  think 
pleoM  ;  far  I  'ni  n  yonng  widow,  and  I  nuo  not  what  any  bod 
Ab,  Aminda,  it  'i  a  deliciooi  ibing  to  be  a  Toang  o-idow  I 

Anat.  Ton  11  hardly  maki!  me  think  lo. 

Ber.  Poh  I  becaiiie  yon  are  in  Iots  with  roar  buiband, 

.4iiuia.  Pny.'tii  with  a  world  of  innocence  I  would  inqoint  i 
think  ihcie  we  cstl  women  of  repntation  do  really  ewape  nil  oi 
tbey  do  lbo>e  ibadows  of  twaail 

Btr.  Oh  no,  Amimda;  there  are  a  aort  of  men  make  dri 
•montiit  'em,  ine:n  that  may  be  called  this  bean'a  antipntbT,  foi 
In  nothing  hut  wnlking  upon  two  Irgi.  Thr«  have  bnun: 
hu  none.    ThcK  are  in  Ion  wilh  their  mittru^  the  beau  w 
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Thif  lake  car*  at  theic  reputatioti,  the  lirau  is  indoHiiaui  ta  detlra;  iU 
Th«j  an  detent,  ho '«  b  (np ;  in  ibort,  they  an  men,  he  "t  an  au. 

J  BUR.  If  lbi>  b«  thoir  cWsctfT,  I  &acr  ws  bad  bcK,  e'ea  now,  ■ 
paKern  i^  'em  l»di, 

^tr.  His  loidihtp  nad  Colonel  Townljt 

Jiflan.  Tboiamc, 

Ar.  A)  (ot  lbs  lord,  ho  ii  nmnenllj  wi ;  and  lot  Hie  olber,  I  can  aunn 
jrgs  there 'i  not  a  maa  in  tovn  vho  hu  a  better  inl«i«it  witb  the  women, 
that  ate  worth  baring  aa  inleieit  mlb. 

Inian.  Ub  aniwen  the  opinian  I  had  erer  ot  hm.~[T<tla  At  iand.] 
iDit  BOiiiaint  Tan  with  a  eccrct — 'lii  not  that  fool  alone  bi\>  talked  la  nw 
of  lore;  Townly  hae  been  timpcting  loo. 

Ber.  [Aiidt.]  So,  »l  here  the  mjitery  comei  out! — [vlJowi.]  CDlenel 
Townlj  1  impoMible,  my  dear  [ 

AmaK.  'Til  tnis,  indeed;  tbougb  be  bai  done  It  in  Toin;  nor  da  I  think 
that  all  the  meril  of  macldnd  eomtuned  eoold  tbnka  the  tender  Iotc  I  bear 
mj  huiband ;  jet  1  iiill  own  to  tod,  Bcriathia,  I  did  not  lurt  at  hii  addteue*, 
u  when  they  eame  from  one  whom  I  contemned. 

Btr.  [Aiidi:]  Oh,  tfait  it  belter  and  biMer '.—[Atavd]  Well  t^d. 
Innocence!  and  you  really  think,  my  dear,  that  notbing  could  abate  your 
eonalaney  and  otucbmnit  to  youF  huihand  1 

.dnuta.  Nothing,  I  am  eonnnced. 

Ar.  What,  if  yon  fonnd  bo  lored  anothec  woman  Utter  1 

A<o«*.  WeUI 

Bcr.  WoU !— why,  wen  I  that  thing  they  call  a  alighted  wife,  fmnebod* 
ahould  nm  tbe  mk  of  being  that  thing  they  coll — a  hnibuid.     Don't  I  t^ 

.^Iruih.  Jfadly  indeed  I 
MiT.  Tot  I  'm  very  innocent 

AiatL,  Tbat  I  dan  iwou  yon  ore.     I  know  bov  lo  make  iillainuicei  for 
your  humour :  but  you  reiolve  then  nerer  In  mirry  (giiin  1 
Jla-.  Oh  no  I  I  iwolte  I  iria 

Sir.  That  t  never  niiy. 

Amaii.  loD  banter  me. 

Btr.  Indeed  I  don't :  but  I  coniider  I  'm  a  woman,  and  form  my  reiiilutioni 
jMOrdin^y. 

vlMuH.  Well,  my  opinion  i;  form  what  roulntion  yon  will,  mntrimoiij 
-will  bo  tbe  end  on  'L 

Bit,  I  doubt  it — but  a Qearena  J      I  haie  buiiiiMi  al  home,  and  am 

half  an  hour  too  late. 

Avuai.  At  you  are  to  reluni  with  mc,  I'El  juil  ^*Te  some  order),  and  walk 

/in-.  WeU,  make  haate,  and  well  finiib  thi*  tnbjeet  U  we  no.— [ffn( 
AUAXCA.]  Ah,  poor  Amanda !  you  hare  led  a  count^  life.  Wil!,  thii  di»- 
coTery  i>  Incky  I  BaMt  Townly  1  at  once  &lie  to  Die  and  treacberoiu  lo  hi* 
friend  ^And  my  innocent  and  demure  couain  too  I  I  haTO  it  la  my 
to  bo  reienged  on  her,  howorer.  Her  hnibaad,  if  I  hate  any  ikill  id 
tpnance.  woold  be  ai  happy  in  my  imilei  aa  Townly  am  hope  lo  be  in  b»«.  1  'll 
make  the  experimenl.  coma  what  will  on't.    The  woman  who  can  fcijirothe  he- 

bviobbid«fainMndkfTCi,mttlwdtkwnldiM«MMUBfw«ni,(IMl 


m^  power 


e  TO  BCABBOKODdH. 


Bmn  I. — LoKs  Foprnraros's  Lod^nf/f. 

EnlcT  LoSD  FuPFIBQTon  anil  Ll  VjIbOib. 
Ijird  Fop.  Bej,  follow,  lot  aj  Tit-4-™  coniB  to  the  door. 
La  Yar.  Will  ;oat  lurdibip  venCnro  u  ison  to  expose  yoaaatt  M  te 

liard  Fop.  Sir,  I  will  roolure  ai  won  as  I  tan  to  expose  mjtett  tt  A* 

to  For.  I  wish  joar  lordship  woold  ploasc  to  k«ip  house  n  lildalapt; 
1  "in  iftsid  yonr  honour  docj  not  well  considei  j-onr  wonnd. 

Lord  Fop.  My  woand  I—I  would  nol  b*  in  edipae  onotbcr  im^  Aalk 
I  bad  u  WBBj  ivoundi  in  my  body  as  I  hsvi  hod  in  my  boart.  MHlL 
TudIb,  let  thete  cards  be  left  ai  diTKted ;  foe  this  evening  1  ihall  wAm 
my  fiitnre  Mber-in-Uw,  Sir  TnninJly,  and  I  mna  to  conuDenc*  ^r  *^ 
to  the  lady,  by  giving  an  cntenainment  at  her  BiIliM'a  eipeoae;  MtU 
Hae,  toll  Mr.  LoTeleu  1  request  he  and  bis  compBOy  will  bonoarmfrit 
their  pceaence,  or  I  shall  iMnlt  we  arc  not  friends. 

La  Far,  I  will  he  i<ae,  milor,  [i» 

EnUr  Ton  Fashion. 

FmA.  Brother,  ynor  serront;  how  do  you  find  younelf  to-day) 

Lord  Fop,  So  well  that  1  have  ardeied  my  coach  to  tlie  doer m  ihnt 

m  danger  of  d«ilb  this  bant,  Tam. 

Fath,  I  'in  very  glad  nf  iu 

Lord  Fop.  [A.idt]  That  I  beUevc'i 
tell  me  one  thing,— did  not  yonr  heart 
yon  beard  I  ou  ma  thnmgh  the  bcdyl 

jiiiA,  Why  do  yon  think  it  should  ! 

Lord  Fob.  Becanso  I  remembur  mine  did  n),  wben  I  heard 
that  throngn  the  b«id. 

Fath.  It  then  did  very  ill. 

Lord  Fop.  Pfytbee,  whysnl 

Fatt.  Booaose  he  nsed  yon  tery  welL 

Lord  Fop,  Weill — Naw,  strike  me  dumb  I  hoslarrDdme;  behailKB* 
wutt  a  thauaand  vomea  for  want  of  a  ihanund  pannd. 

Faih,  Then  he  hlodered  yon  from  making  a  great  manj  ill  ))«(■«■; 
for  I  think  no  woman  worth  money  that  will  lako  money. 

Lard  Fop.  If  I  wns  a  ronngei  brother  I  ihonld  think  to  too 

F<uK.  Then  yon  are  seidom  much  in  loTel 

Loi-d  Fop.  Never,  it,np  my  vilnla  I 

Fai!t.  Why,  then,  did  you  mnko  all  this  huallp  nbonl  Amanda  1 

Zorrf  Fop,    Bei.-iuse  she  's  n  wnman  of  insDlont  virtue,    n.id  I  thooiti 

>a.i.  Ver^  well.— [/l™/' 1  '■  ^  ■:']  .r  ■  i.  ■■.>.■  f..r  you,  to  have  i!» 
'ipendinggf  ten  lliousaiid  pniiii    ■      ■•  ■■   ■  ■  r  my  buslo.'ss  with  hjm. 

[JJokd.]  BroLher.ihoiiph  I  kn  ■  i  ■    -  n'spitiiilly  of  mooeyi 

are  sucli,  I  hope  you '11  have  p,iU'-!i;u  ij  ir.ji  U).. 
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Zord  Fop.  The  gnatnu  ot  jom  neccuitiei,  Tim,  if  ttis  wont  irgnmmt 
in  the  waorid  for  janr  beiD^  pntwntlT  bnrd.  1  do  beliBTe  jou  are  going  to 
nakA  ■  verj  good  ipeech,  bnt,  stiike  me  donib  J  it  hu  the  wont  banning 
of  aDj  ^«edi  I  bmn  heaid  thii  twelTanonth. 

f (u*.  I  'm  Kirrj  joq  Uiink  ». 

Lord  Fcrp.  I  do  belieTB  thou  »it;  bnt  come,  let'f  know  the  affiiit  quickly. 

Faak.  Whj  then,  mj  cue  in  i  word  i>  ikii :  the  neccmiy  eipenset  of 
ray  tTBTfti  haie  »  much  eicteded  the  WMlilied  income  of  my  annoily,  that 
I  b*Te  been  forced  lo'  mortgige  it  far  file  hundred  ponndi,  which  it  tpent. 
So,  nnlen  yon  ere  »  kind  Ai  to  aultt  me  in  redeeming  it^  J  know  do  rcojed^ 
bnt  to  tatke  >  pnne. 

Lord  Fop.  Why  bilfa,  Tun,  to  pre  you  my  leue  of  the  thing,  I  da 
Aink  taking  ■  ptuw  the  h«K  reraedy  in  the  waniid ;  for  if  yon  tucceed, 
yon  ve  nliered  that  way,  if  you  us  liken,  [Draieing  Ait  hand  round  hii 
Mct,]  you  are  relieTtd  t'Mher. 

FaA.  I 'm  glad  to  lea  yon  an  in  w  p]ei«nt  a  hnmonr ;  I  hope  I  iball 
Gnd  the  eSeet*  on 't. 

Lord  Fop.  Vhj,  do  yon  then  leally  thtnl  ft  a  nownuble  thing,  that 
I  ffaould  gire  yon  fire  hundred  paondal 

Fath.  I  do  not  aik  it  ai  a  doe,  brathet;  I  am  willing  to  receiTe  it  ai 

LordFop.  Then  thoaartwiIlin^taraceiTeitanyhow,«trikemeipeeehleail 
But  theie  an  damned  timet  to  give  money  in;  taiei  are  to  gnat,  repair!  H> 
exorbitant,  tenanli  iDch  rognet.and  bonqneti  to  dear,  that,  the  deril  takem^ 
I  am  reduced  to  that  eitremi^r  in  my  taih,  I  hare  been  farced  to  retrench 
in  that  one  article  of  iweet  pawder,  till  I  have  brought  it  down  lo  fiTe 
guinea!  a  mannth — now  judge,  Tata,  whether  I  an  ipaie  you  five  tmndred 

FatA.      , 

Lord  Fop.  AH  I  a        ,     , ,  _. 

Folk.  Onnal  if  yoD  Can't  lin  upon  tenlhoiuand  a  year,  how  do  )-on  think 
I  ibonld  do  'I  npon  two  hundred  1 

Lord  Fop.  Don't  be  in  a  paiilan,  Tam,  for  paauon  ii  the  moit  un- 
becoming tking  in  the  waurld — to  the  face.  Look  you,  I  don't  lore  to  say 
any  thing  to  you  to  make  yon  raelancholj,  but  upon  thii  occsiion  I  muat 
take  leBTo  to  put  you  in  mind'  that  a  running  hone  doei  niqnin  more  al- 
tandancfl  than  a  cMch-hone.     Nfttoie  baa  made  lome  diSeience  'twiit  you 

Fath.  Tea — tie  ba*  made  yim  older. — [^jiili.]  Plague  lake  her  I 
Lord  Fop.  That  ii  not  all,  Tam. 
Folk.  Why,  what  ii  there  eliel 

Lord  Fop.  [Lookafint  on  kiiKKlf,  and  Om  on  Au  bnOm-.l  Aik  the  bdieL 
FoA   Why,  thou  euencebotUe,  thou  rauik-eal  1  doat  ihon  then  think 
thou  haft  any  advinlaga  orer  me  hot  what  Fortune  haa  pren  thee  1 
Lord  Fm.  I  do,  Map  my  Titalt  I 
FaA.  How,  by  all  that  a  great  and  powerful,  Ihon  art  tha  prince  of  coi> 

Lord  Fop.  Sir,  I  am  ptond  at  being  at  the  bead  af  ao  prtrailing  a  parly. 
FoA.  Win  nothing  proroka  thee  I— -Draw,  cownd  t 
Lord  Fop,  Look  you,  Tam,  yon  know  I  haTO  alwnya  takM  you  for  a 
^^^dnlfUlaw,  Hid  bcreiaoM  of  Ihg  bdidieft  pl^  bnk*  rat  that  I 


f 


li^p(l^<tifaiMl 


fVi  alvat  tbe  firauwl 
I  'a  span  the  wiog  kinadi 


Scin  n.— ^  fioAm  tduxt  Lonxna'a  Lodffi,^,. 
Sttr  LoTUKB  sail  Snrm. 
ZoR.  Ii  mj  wife  iriiiia  I 
JScrr^  St,  Bi,  ibe  hu  g«M  vat  tliu  Inlf  bimr. 
iwt.  Wrfl,  tnx  ii«!.--{Kn(  SaTiSi.]     How  itrangclj  ioe«  i 
(B  M  tkB  ridov  I — Krra  vm  bt  ban  k  nddfuty  Hiwd  oi 
fhaBysifaAaddpckail  h*r,  of  ■!!  womuikiiid,  H>  be  her  ri« 
>M«MfaiBdai^kt  &leiiwvetliir:  I  KDght  it  n«L    Sa>  b/f 

£*(«'  BntTTsu. 
Jtir.  VhtX  uAf  jva  look  n  IboDgbihl.  nrl     I  hope  yim  ai«  n 
Ltrw.  I  wu  dftatiDg.  madam,  whelhci  I  wu  »  et  not,  and  tba 

wUdi  made  mc  look  lo  ibnogrhl^ 

Btr.  If  il  thm  w  haul  n  malMr  to  deddel     I  Uionghi  all  p^o 

■cqiuiawil  with  their  omi  bodin.  timagb  ftw  pnplc  knaw  thdr  o«- 
XoH.  Wbai  if  the  diitfmjiFr  I  inipcct  be  in  the  mindl 
Act.  Vhj  thro  1  11  undFit^e  to  pmcrtbe  too  ■  tare. 
Zaw;  Alaa !  yon  midciDkf  jou  know  not  what 
-Bff.  So  br  al  laat,  then,  jon  bIIdw  me  (o  be  a  pbyiicinn. 
iow.  Jiij,  1 11  »llow  joD  b>  be  H  j-Ft  fiirther;  for  I  bwe  roaac 

am,  ihimld  I  pot  m  j-»elt  into  jonr  buidi,  jn  wonld  ineiouo  mj-  dt 

i«w.  Ob.  yod  ni^rlil  beUsy  me  to  my  »ifr. 
Arr.  And  »  loec  alt  mj  pfsctice. 
Zoi*  Will  JOB  ihta  kwp  mj  ncnt  I 


r 


t.*! 
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Lov€.  Well — but  iwear  it. 

Ber,  I  swear  by  woman. 

Lovt.  Nay,  that 's  swearing  by  my  deity;  swear  by  your  own,  and  I  shall 

believe  you. 

*"       Ber,  Well  then,  I  swear  by  man  I 

"       Love,  I  'm  satisfied.     Now  hear  my  symptoms,  and  give  me  your  advice. 

,      The  first  were  these ;  when  I  saw  you  at  the  play,  a  random  glance  you  threw 

*  at  first  alarmed  me.  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  whence  the  danger  came 
—I  gased  upon  you  tUl  my  heart  b^an  to  pant — nay,  even  now,  on  your 
approaching  me,  my  illness  is  so  increased  that  if  you  do  pot  help  me  I  shall^ 
whilst  you  look  on,  consume  to  ashes.  [Taiet  her  hand^ 

*  Ber.  0  Lord,  let  me  go  I  'tis  the  plague,  and  we  shall  be  infected. 

[BrtaJnngfron  hinu 
-*        Loive,  Then  we  '11  die  together,  my  charming  angel. 
■        Ber,  0  Qad !  the  devil 's  in  you !     Lord,  let  me  go ! — here 's  somebody 

coming. 
'^  Re-enter  Ssbyaht. 

^         Serv.  Sir,  my  lady's  come  home,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Love.  Tell  her  I  'm  coming. — [Exit  Sbjiyant.]     But  before  I'ro,  one  glass 

of  nectar  to  drink  her  health.  [To  BsBnrTHLL. 

Ber,  Stand  off,  or  I  shall  hate  you,  by  Heavens ! 

g         Love.  [Kxuing  A«r.]    In  matters  of  love,  a  woman's  oath  is  no  more  to  be 

minded  than  a  man's.  [ExH, 

Ber,  Urn! 

EiUer  Ck>L0irEL  Towvlt. 

Col,  Town.  [Andei\  So !  what  *s  here — Berinthia  and  Loveless — and  ia 
auch  close  conversation ! — I  cannot  now  wonder  at  her  indifferei^ce  in  ex- 
cusing herself  to  me  ! — 0  rare  woman ! — Well  then,  let  Loveless  look  to  hia 
wife,  'twill  be  but  the  retort  courteous  on  both  sides. — \Alovd.'\  Tour  ser* 
van^  madam;  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  do,  you  have  got  so  good  a  colour. 

Ber.  No  better  than  I  used  to  have,  I  suppose. 

Col,  Town,  A  little  more  blood  in  your  cheeks. 

Ber,  I  have  been  walking  I 

Col,  Town.  Is  that  alii  Pray  was  it  Mr.  Loveless  went  from  here  just 
now) 

Ber,  0  yes — he  has  been  walking  with  me. 

Col.  Town,  He  has  I 

Ber.  Upon  my  word  I  think  he  is  a  very  agreeable  man;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly something  particularly  insinuating  in  his  address  ! 

Col,  Town.  \Atide!\    So,  so !  she  hasn't  even  the  modesty  to  dissemble  f 
.     [Aloud,]     Pray,  madam,  may  I,  without  impertinence,  trouble  you  wiUi  a 
few  serious  questions  1 

Ber.  As  many  as  you  please;  but  pmy  let  them  be  as  little  serious  as 
ponible. 

Col,  Town,  Is  it  not  near  two  years  sinoe  I  have  presumed  to  address 
youl 

Ber.  I  don't  know  exactly — but  it  has  been  a  tedious  long  time. 

Col.  Town.  Have  I  not,  during  that  period,  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  my  assiduities  were  fas  from  being  unacceptable  t 

Ber,  Why,  to  do  yon  justice,  3roii  luve  been  extremely  tiooblssome  ind 
I  con£eai  I  have  besn  more  civil  to  you  than  you  deserved. 


1  hcAsaoaooan. 


[act  oI 


CWL  ?Vva.  Did  I  HBt  coqii  to  ihli  pl*R  *l  irenr  i!t|irm  iIbLic 
tM>  farpom  liat  tht  lumaur  o?  mHUng  j'oul — uid  aftrr  vaiting  k  i 
AMOMnUMiL  httfs  ym  condiwcndcd  la  ujdain,  ur  in  th«  (lifbiM  « 
ifohiguB.  for  j^nt  ooD^uctl 

At.  UlioiiTiini]  apolugiie  foe  my  conduct! — kpnlagiie  to  j-oal     0  'li( 
lactBciaii  1     But  pray  oav,  n;  gnud  tehout  calaoEi,  IwTe   y.ni  ■bj  U^  P 

(M.  rmn.  Kothing.  nwdam,  but  tlnl  ■fur  nieh  brfaaHour  J  ois 

|«wdBt  wbxx  I  wjoM  now;  ii  it  not  — |-  —  ^— ^'-'mril ^"h 

ma  UiAi  wilh  th*.  dttkalr  addnoM  of  m  iuiODnnble  lorer  »buaU  ta  bat  I 


to  dinn  bimulf  lo  tlwalMCiice  of  this  coqaette,  wilh  sndeniouriag  U^«l 
U>  fiieiid'*  wib  I     0  csIomI,  nloDel,  dsn't  tilk  of  faonour  or  j«r  tM.  ■ 

Ool.  To<n.  [AtiJ*\     'Sdealh  I  bow  tuae  >be  to  tiupect  thli  1 — [Ait^i  I 
Ba^f,  mwUm,  I  imX  DndenUDd  j^n.  I 

ibr.  S«j,  laj,  JDu  MV  I  did  agt  pratend  to  miiundersuiid  j 
«. ij^  j^.  p,rtuipt  you  wonld  b 


i  be  glad  b 


Vi^  Tixnt.  0  madiun,  thi 
rincB  jou  how  niuch  yun  iri 


be  loft  wiUi  her  b  B 

resnare« ;  ^md  to  raa- 

dnJine  the  hapu^ 


liitatien,  1  beg  le 

JOB  propote  m "       "   ' — 

Enltr  AlUEiu.     Cdloitei,  ToITHLT  iMspert  Aiuida,  o 

-.  \-^'vU-\  Heeamoiiloff  weil.^howerer;  upon  tnr  word,  verfinil'  I 


of  you 

ArnnH.  Fj,  Borinthinl— 


I]V 


;  I  hope  joD  luTe  untiie  I 


f    BduUTArl    11 


t^  j, 


Btr.  Wby  (liis  ihsll  be  in  caroeit,  'd  yen  plouc ;  for  my  p&rt.  I  oaly  Mi 
yoD  mailer  of  Gut 

Avian.  I  'm  nnre  there 'a  »j  mucb  jctt  and  earnut  in  what  yoa  t^j  Mat 
on  tlui  iDbJKl,  1  Kane  kaow  bow  lo  lake  it  1  hAie  jut  ported  wilk  lE 
Invelew ;  perhopi  il  ii  &iicy,  but  J  think  there  ii  oil  oltenlioD  in  hia  DMH* 
irhich  olsnni  me. 

Ber.  And  in  Ton  are  jeoIoDll  il  thai  silt 

Aman.  Thnlkll)  ii  jealoniy,  then,  nolhingl 

Ber.  It  thould  be  nothing,  if  1  -xan  in  yow  cue. 

Antm.  Why,  wbkt  would  yoa  do! 

Srr.  I  'd  curs  iuyial£ 

A«HtK.  How) 

iiir.  Cnre  OS  little  fbr  my  hiuband  u  be  did  for  me.  Look  you,  AmawU 
■  Hd  outlei  in  the  air,  and  fiime,  and  fret,  and  grow  thin,  uj 
I  lell  yen,  DO  msu  worth  lavinf 


Cn  may  build  outlea  in  the  air, 
a,  and  jmle.  nnd  ugly,  if  you  pi 


Atum.  You  are  lun  on'tl 

Btr.  Fatilinly— ha  Ml  in  lore  M  tho  play. 

^MK.  Sight — lh(  T((y  nme  t    Bnt  who  c« 
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Ber.  Um  I — Oh,  Townly  1  I  suppose  your  husband  has  made  him  his  con- 
fidant. 

Aman.  0  base  LoTeless !    And  what  did  Town!  j  say  on 't ) 

JBtr.  [AndeA  So,  so  1  why  should  she  ask  that  Y—[il^o«M{.]  Sayl  why 
he  abused  LoTelesi  extremely,  and  said  all  the  tender  things  of  you  in  the 
world. 

Amaiu  Did  hel — Oh  1  my  heart  1 — I  'm  very  ill— dear  Berinthia,  don't 
leare  me  a  moment.  [Exeunt, 

SoBHE  III. — Outside  qf  Sa  Tukbellt  Clitmst's  Rome, 
Winter  Tox  Fashioh  and  Lobt. 

Foih.  So,  here 's  our  inheritance,  Lory,  if  we  can  but  get  into  possession. 
But  methinks  the  seat  of  our  family  looks  like  Noah's  ark,  as  if  the  chief 
part  on 't  were  designed  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Lorf/.  Pray,  sir,  don't  let  your  head  run  upon  the  orders  of  building  here : 
get  but  the  heiress,  let  the  devil  take  the  house. 

Fash.  Get  but  the  house,  let  the  devil  take  the  heiress !  I  say. — But 
come,  we  have  no  time  to  squander;  knock  at  the  door. — [Lort  htocit  two 
or  three  timet  cU  the  ffaU.]  What  the  devil  1  have  they  got  no  ears  in  this 
house  1 — Knock  harder. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir,  this  will  prove  some  enchanted  castle;  we  shall  have 
the  giant  come  out,  by-and-by,  with  his  club,  and  beat  our  brains  out. 

[Knocke  o^tjw 

Fash.  Hush,  they  come. 

Serv.  [Wiihin.]  Who  is  therel 

Lory.  Open  the  door  and  see :  is  that  your  country  breeding? 

Serv.  Ay,  but  two  words  to  that  bargain. — Tummas,  is  the  blunderbuii 
primed] 

Fash.  Ouns  1  give  'em  good  words.  Lory, — or  we  shall  be  shot  here  a  for- 
tune catching. 

Lory.  Egad,  sir,  I  think  you  *re  in  the  right  on't — Ho  1  Mr.  What-d'ye- 
call-'um,  wul  you  please  to  let  us  inl  or  are  we  to  be  left  to  grow  like  wil* 
lows  by  your  moat  sidel 

Sbryabt  appears  at  the  window  with  a  hlundei^utt, 

Serv.  Well  naw,  what's  ya're  business  1 

Fash,  Nothing,  sir,  bat  to  wait  upon  Sir  Tunbelly,  with  your  leave. 

Serv,  To  weat  upon  Sir  Tunbelly!  why  you'll  find  that's  just  as  Sir 
TunbeDy  pleases. 

Fash.  But  will  you  do  me  the  fitvour,  sir,  to  know  whether  Sir  Tunb^^^'y 
pleases  or  noti 

Serv.  Why,  look  you,  d'  ye  see,  with  good  words  much  may  be  done. — 
Balph,  go  thy  ways,  and  ask  Sir  Tunbelly  if  he  pleases  to  be  waited  upon 
— and  dost  hear,  call  to  nurse,  that  she  may  lock  up  Miss  Hoydeo  before  the 

gates  open. 

Fash,  D*  ye  hear  that,  Lory ! 

Snt^r  Sol  Twbillt  Cluxst,  with  Swbyamtb,  aemed  wUhgtuu,  dube,  fUek^ 

forks,  dx. 

Lory,  Ohl  [Runt  behind hU mMter.]  OLordl  0  Loidl  Loidl  wtn 
both  dead  maa  I 


Vn  A  TRrP  TO   BCABBOROCOH.       [ACT   m.   I 

rati.  FmlJ  tUyfi-ar« 

Zory.  My  fenr,  lir)  'id 
WbU  ap  ta  tJie  cfain  in  a  honcpoaar 

Sir  Ttat.  Who  ii  il  hen  hsLh  an]-  ^uaneu  with  iii«T 

Fiuk.  Sir,  'til  I,  ityour  mune  be  Sir  Tunbellv  Clunuf. 

Sh-  Tbh.  Sir,  my  narafl  i>  Sir  Tunbelly  Cl™.j-,  whether  yon  L 
InMiDBM  with  nie  or  noL — So  yon  m«  1  am  not  oahoiued  of  jay  dj 
my  &«  either. 

Fai!i.  Sir,  yOD  hBTC  no  csnai  that  I  know  d£ 

Sir  TaK.  Sir,  if  yon  have  no  cause  cither,  I  de»tE  to  know  wha  jte^ 
far,  till  I  know  your  nanie,  I  ihon't  oik  you  to  come  into  my  hauw:  al 
when  I  do  know  your  name,  'tis  lii  to  four  1  don't  ask  yon  then. 

^oiA.  Sir,  I  hops  you'll  find  this  lutlei  aji  authentic  pnaiport. 

[0."iv»  Arm  a  t». 

Sir  Tim.  Cod '■  my  life,  from  Mrs.  Conpler!— I  ulc  your  locdlhtp'l^ 
don  leu  thoQiand  times.^[Tii  a  Sn%\itrr^  Here,  run  in  nnloon  qi^r 
get  B  Scotch  cool  fixe  in  thu  psrlonr,  set  all  the  Turkry  work  cbstn  in  iW 
lilocd,  get  the  bnui  cnndlHticki  out,  and  be  sure  idck  the  aockct  fbll  < 
Imuel-^ran  1— [r«nu  W  ToM  Fashioh.]  My  lord,  I  ask  your  loriifei 
nudon. — [To  Sebvabt.]  And,  do  yon  hear,  nm  away  to  nurae;  bid  taU 
JliM  Hoydon  InOH  again. — fSrit  Sebtasi.]  I  hope  yoor  boaou  «f 
exeuie  the  diiorder  of  my  bniHy.  We  ore  not  Died  to  receive  tneii  el  m 
lofdihip'i  great  quality  every  dny.  Pray  where  .iro  your  coache*  ind'w 
.Tonta,  my  loitl  I 

Fas\.  Sir,  that  I  might  give  yon  and  your  daughter  a  proof  how  imiallel 
I  nm  to  bo  nforcr  akin  to  yon,  I  left  my  cijuijago  to  follow  me,  and  a 
BiTa.y  peat  with  only  one  Bervnut. 

Sir  Tkk.  Tout  lordihip  docs  me  too  much  honour — il  wag  cxpowM  Ji* 
penon  to  loo  much  fdligue  and  danger,  I  proteit  it  waa;  but  my  do^H 
■hall  endeavour  to  mnke  you  nhat  amends  ahe  can;  and,  thoiigti  I  lorilfhl 
•hoold  not  any  it,  Hoydea  hoi  charms. 

Faih.  Sir,  I  un  not  a  atmngcr  to  them,  though  I  am  to  her ;  conun 
ha*  done  her  jiulice. 

Bir  Tan.  Uy  lord,  I  am  common  fame's  Tery  graleful,  humble  i 
My  lord,  my  girl'i  yonng — Hoyden  is  young,  my  toni'.  but  thii  I  a 
tor  her,  what  the  wnnti  in  art  she  hai  in  breeding;  and  wbat'i  wan——  — 
her  agg,  ii  made  good  in  her  conititation, — So  pray,  my  lord,  walk  ia  -  bo; 
my  lord,  walk  in.  '^ 

Fcuh.  Sit,  1  wail  upon  yon.  [Jb 

Scene  r?. — A  Surm  in  SiB  TiT)mnJ.T  Clfkbt's  Samte. 

M«9  HotTEK  dixorertd  aloni. 

■dnsimn!     I  know  well  enoBiti 
0  innke  a  fool  o' mo.      If,  «J1I 

-  - „.    .        cod   I'd  miirry   the  baker,   I    would  n.     ] 

Nobody  can  knock  nt  the  gnlc,  but  presently  I  must  bo  locked  up;  anl 
here's  the  young  greyhound  an  run  loose  about  tbc  house  all  the  day  lon^ 
W  she  mu. — 'Tis  Tery  well  I 

Xbti'.  [WiAovt,  emnins  Vit  liuor.!  Miss  Hoyden  1  miss,  miu.  inii,! 
Hils  Uoyden  !  ™,  mia 
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Mu9  ffoyd,  WtSi,  what  do  yoa  make  tnch  a  noise  for,  hal  What  do  yoa 
din  a  body's  ears  fori    Can't  one  be  at  qniet  for  yout 

Ifwne.  What  do  I  din  yoor  ears  fori  Here 's  one  come  will  din  your  ears 
for  yon. 

Miu  ffoyd.  What  care  I  who 's  comet  I  care  not  a  fig  who  comes,  or 
who  goes,  so  long  as  I  must  be  locked  np  like  the  ale-cellar. 

Nune.  That,  miss,  is  for  fear  you  should  be  drank  before  you  are  ripe. 

Mus  ffoyd.  Oh,  don't  trouble  your  head  about  that;  I  'm  as  ripe  as  you, 
though  not  so  mellow. 

Nune,  Very  well  1  Now  I  have  a  good  mind  to  lock  yon  np  again,  and 
not  let  you  see  my  lord  to-night. 

Miu  ffoyd,  Mj  lord :  why,  is  my  husband  comel 

Nuru,  Yes,  marry,  is  he ;  and  a  goodly  person  too. 

Miu  ffoyd,  \Bugt  NuBSi.]  Oh,  my  dear  nurse,  forgive  me  this  once, 
and  1 11  never  misuse  yon  agam;  no,  if  I  do,  you  shall  give  me  three  thumps 
on  the  back,  and  a  great  pinch  by  the  cheek. 

Nune,  Ah,  the  poor  thing!  see  now  it  melts;  it's  as  full  of  good-nature 
as  an  egg 's  foil  of  meat. 

Miu  Boyd,  But,  my  dear  nurse,  don't  lie  now — ^is  he  come,  by  your 
trotht 

Nune,  Yes,  by  my  truly,  is  he. 

Miu  ffoyd,  0  Lorid  I  1 11  go  and  put  on  my  laced  tucker,  though  I  'ni 
locked  np  for  a  month  for 't. 

[Exeunt    H ISB  Hotdxh  goet  off  capering,  and  twirUng  her  doU 
by  its  leg. 

ACT  IV. 

SczHB  L — A  Room  in  Sib  Tuitbxllt  Oluiut's  ffoute, 

Bntir  Hub  Hotdsh  and  Nussi. 

Nurse,  Well,  miss,  how  do  you  like  your  husband  that  is  to  bet 

Miss  ffoyd,  0  Lord,  nurse,  I  'm  so  overjoyed  I  can  scarce  contain  myself! 

Nurse,  Oh,  but  yon  must  have  a  care  of  being  too  fond;  for  men,  now- 
adays, hate  a  woman  that  loves  'em. 

ifiss  ffoyd.  Love  him  I  why,  do  you  think  I  love  him,  nurse  1  Scod,  I 
would  not  care  if  he  was  hanged,  so  I  were  but  once  married  to  him.  No, 
that  which  pleases  me  is  to  think  what  work  1 11  make  when  I  get  to  Lon- 
don; for  when  I  am  a  wife  and  a  lady  both,  ecod,  1 11  flaunt  it  with  the  best 
of  'em.    Ay,  and  I  shall  have  money  enough  to  do  so  too,  nurse. 

Nune,  Ah,  there's  no  knowing  that,  miss;  for  though  these  lords  have  a 
power  of  wealth  indeed,  yet,  as  I  have  heard  say,  they  give  it  all  to  their 
slots  and  their  trulls,  who  joggle  it  about  in  their  coaches,  with  a  murrain  to 
em,  whilst  poor  madam  sits  sighing  and  wishing,  and  has  not  a  spare  half- 
crown  to  buy  her  a  Practice  of  Piety. 

Mist  ffovd.  Oh,  but  for  that,  don't  deceive  yourself,  nurse;  for  this  I 
must  say  of  my  lord,  he 's  as  free  as  an  open  house  at  Christmas;  for  this 
very  morning  he  told  me  I  should  have  six  hundred  a  year  to  boy  pins. 
Now  if  he  sivas  me  six  hundred  a  year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  yoo  think  he  11 
give  me  to  boy  petticoats  1 

Nurse.  Ah,  my  di«ietl»  be  deceives  thee  foolly,  and  be 's  no  better  than 


soe 


kxBuRocau. 


[act  n 


t  nfpie  for  hii  paini  I  Tlicse  Lmidancli  bare  ^t  a  gibbcriili  wilt  W 
irould  CDDfonnd  a  i^ptf.  Thnt  wbivh  ihcf  oJl  piit^aonej',  i*  lo  Inif  na* 
ihing  in  the  vstsal  worid,  down  lo  their  »ory  iboe-knou.  Mbj.  1  In 
hwrd  lone  blka  my  that  lomc  lodiei.  if  Uic;  '11  have  gallsnti  ai  (In 
'em,  are  foticd  td  find  tliem  out  of  ihcir  pin-monty  loo. — Bat  look,  ll 
hi»  honOBT  be  not  doming  lo  you  I— Kow,  if  I  were  sure  yoa  «an|d  Wn 
yosnelf  Limdtomelj,  and  not  diagroca  me  tblLt  have  braugiit  j  do  i^  I'l 
teOTF  yoQ  oloQi^  togciher. 

iliuHoyd.  Thui't  mj  bed  uuna  :  do  ufoa'd  be   done  by.     Tcwa 
togelhei  ttiit  DDCC,  and  if  I  don't  dig  w  my  brteding,   I  wiili  I  maj  gfi*  )t 

A'urL.  \Ye1l,  thii 
Jfw  Ho'jd.  Never  (eu. 


i^biA.  Ti>nr  « 


fin!*!-   ToK  FigHJOB. 

mudam;  I  'ir 


,S^p 


a  gbil  to  find  jo 
M  yon  about. 
B  Hogd.  Sir  (my  locd,  I  mount),  you  may  ipestk  t< 
pleaae,  t  ihall  gire  yon  a  ciiil  aniner. 

Faii.  You  ^To  to  obliging  an  one,  it  raiconiagfi  mo  to  tell  yon  iatli 
woidi  what  I  think,  bnth  far  yoar  intereit  nad  mine.  Tour  fotfas-,  I  m 
pone  jou  know,  ban  reflolvcd  Lo  moke  mo  happy  in  being  your  huAbaal;  M 
I  hope  I  may  obiaia  your  cnntiml  to  peribim  ahnt  be  desit!^. 

Jfur  ffojnf.  Sir,  I  never  disotipy  my  Gilher  in  any  thing  but  eslii^  pis 
gootabexiies. 

FaiL  So  good  a  dnnghter  must  necdi  be  an  admiiable  n-ife. 
fore  impolient  till  jou  ore  mm;,  imd  hope  you  vill  ao  tm  coaaider  lb  or 
lenos  of  my  love,  ihat  you  w.m't  have  the  crudly  to  def 
long  as  yoor  fiilher  deaigna  it, 

iliu  ff&yi/,  I'tay,  my  lord,  how  long  ii  that! 

Faili,  BtsduD,  a  thDoaniid  yenn — n  nbolo  week. 

Mia  Boyd,  ^fay  I  ihon^^bt  it  woi  to  be  to-inorrair  moniJDg.  oi  •niiaBl 
«aa  op.     I  'm  inre  niu^  told  mo  m. 

FojS.  And  il  ihnll  ho  tn-morrow  morning,  if  you  '11  ennsent. 

Jfi«  floyrf.  If  I  'il  convnt  I      Why  I  Siooght  I  WB»  to  ahrj 
bwbaiidl 

Folk.  That  '<  when  ws  are  married.     Till  then.  I  "m  to  obey  t< 

Miti  Boyl.  Why  then,  if  we  are  lo  take  it  by  tonu,  it  a  tic  ■ 
1 11  oboy  yon  now,  and  when  wo  are  married,  yon  ihall  obey  me. 

Fiuh.  With  all  my  heart.     But  I  doubt  we  molt  get  noise  a 
or  WB  (hall  hardly  preiail  with  the  chaplain. 

jlfiu  Be,d.  No  more  we  shan't,  indeed  ;  foe  ho  loTei  bcr  bctt 
loves  hlfl  pulpit,  and  would  alu-nvs  be  a-preaching  to  her  by  hia  good  vilL 

Fa>k.   Why  then,  my  d--    -^  -    -•"  -••  >--  ' --'■ ■"  ■    ■ 


,..nlly. 


r>m'ti  call  her 

you  n  nay  how  to  penuado    her  to  isj  ' 


aiia  Ueyd.  0  Lnd  I 

Funk.  How 'i  Ihat  T  .  i 

Mia  llogd.   Why  tell  her  she's  a  handiKms  comely  voman,  ajiA  m»  he 
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Mitt  Hoyd,  0  gemini  1  for  half  that  she  'd  marry  you  hersel£ — 1 11  run 
and  call  her.  \ExiL 

Fash.  So !  matters  go  on  iwimmingly.  This  is  a  rare  girl,  i'fEuth.  I  shall 
bave  a  fine  time  on 't  with  her  at  London. 

JBPiUfr  LoRT. 

So,  Lory,  what 's  the  matter) 

Lory,  Here,  sir — an  intercepted  packet  firom  the  enemy ;  your  brother's 
postillion  brought  it  I  knew  the  Uyery,  pretended  to  be  a  servant  of  Sir 
Tonbelly's,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  letter. 

Fath,  [Lookt  at  the  Utter.]  Onns  1  he  tells  Sir  Tunbelly  here  that  he 
will  be  with  him  this  eyening,  with  a  large  party  to  supper. — Egad,  I  must 
marry  the  sirl  directly. 

Lory.  Oh,  zounds,  sir,  directly  to  be  sure.     Here  she  comes.  [Exit 

Fash,  And  the  old  Jezebel  with  her. 

ReerUer  Miss  Hotdiv  and  Nursb. 

How  do  you  do,  good  Mrs.  Nurse  1  I  desired  your  young  lady  would  giro 
me  leave  to  see  you,  that  I  might  thank  you  for  your  extraordinary  care  and 
kind  conduct  in  her  education :  pray  accept  of  this  small  acknowledoment  for 
it  at  present,  and  depend  upon  my  further  kindness  when  I  shall  be  that 
happy  thing  her  husband.  \p\v€i  her  nwney, 

Nvne,  ^Atide,]  Qold,  by  the  maakins! — [Aloud^  Your  honour's  good- 
ness is  too  great.  Alasl  all  I  can  boast  of  is,  I  gave  her  pure  good  milk, 
and  so  your  honour  would  hare  said,  an  yon  had  seen  how  the  poor  thing 
thrired,  and  how  it  would  look  up  in  my  fiiee,  and  crow  and  laugh,  it 
would. 

Miu  Hoyd,  [To  Nubsb,  taking  her  angrily  cutde.]  Pray,  one  word  with 
^  yon.  Pr'ythee,  nurse,  don't  stand  ripping  up  old  stories,  to  make  one 
ashamed  befiare  one's  loye.  Do  you  think  such  a  fine  proper  gentleman  as  he 
is  cares  for  a  fiddlecome  tale  of  a  child  1  If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  him 
have  a  good  opinion  of  a  woman,  don't  tell  bun  what  one  did  then,  tell  him 
what  one  can  do  now. — [To  Tom  Fashion.]  I  hope  your  honour  will  excuse 
my  mis-manners  to  whisper  before  you ;  it  was  only  to  give  some  orders  about 
thefiunily. 

Foih,  Oh,  every  thing,  madam,  is  to  give  way  to  business;  besides,  good 
housewifery  is  a  very  commendable  quality  in  a  young  lady. 

Miu  Hoyd,  Pray,  sir,  are  young  ladies  good  housewives  at  London-town  t 
Do  they  darn  their  own  linen  1 

Fath,  Oh  no,  they  study  how  to  spend  money,  not  to  save. 

Miu  Hoyd,  Bcod,  I  don't  know  but  that  may  be  bettecntort,  ba,  numt 

Fath,  Well,  you  shall  have  your  choice  when-  yon  come  there. 

Jfiit  Howl,  Shall  1 1  then,  by  my  troth,  1 11  ^  there  as  £ut  u  I  ool-^ 
[To  NUB8B.J  His  honour  denrei  you  11  be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  be  manied 
tomonow. 

Nwne,  To-morrow,  my  dear  madam  ] 

Faek.  Ay,  fidth,  nuise,  you  may  well  be  iorpriaed  at  miss's  wanting  to 
intt  it  off  so  long.  To-morrow !  no,  no ;  'tii  now,  this  Teiy  hour,  I  would 
Life  tibe  cetemony  performed. 

Miu  EowL  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart 

N%r$$,  0  meroy  1  worse  and  worse  1 
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Fiai,  Ye*,  tweet  nvne,  now  and  privately ;  for  all  iIud^  beiaf  ^ri 
uid  Killed,  why  ihoold  Sir  Tuabclly  make  u  itiT  a  week  for  a  «<j& 
diiuier)  ^ 

jVuru.  But  if  you  should  be  msnied  Dov,  what  will  joa  do  vtai  fi 
Tunbcll;  colli  fgr  you  la  be  muriodl 

Mill  Hoi/d,  Why  ihen  we  *ill  be  married  sgain. 

jViir»f.  What  twice,  my  child) 

J/u>  ffoj/d.  Ecod,  1  don't  tare  lio»  often  I  'tn  married,  not  I. 

XvrH.  Well,  I 'm  aueh  a  lemler-he^ed  foul,  I  Imd  I  can  nfattjm^ 
thinj.    So  you  shuU  e'en  follow  your  own  ioTentioiu. 

iUw  Sogd.  ShsU  1 1     O  Lord,  I  could  Inp  over  the  moon  ■ 

Foii.  Dear  none,  tbii  goodneu  oC  joun  iholl  be  tiilj  more  niiuM. 
But  710W  you  loutl  employ  your  power  with  the  chaplain,  that  h*  la^ll 
ht«  friendly  office  too,  and  tbea  wo  iball  be  ail  happy.  Do  yoa  tM  ' 
can  prBTMl  with  him  I 

yarn.  Freiail  with  him  1  or  he  ihill  neter  ptemil  vritli  me,  1 1 
him  iLat. 

FatL  I'm  glad  to  bear  it;  howoer,  ta  atrengthen  yaut  inlere 
Iiim,  yon  may  let  him  know  1  have  levnal  &t  linogi  in  mv  gift,  u 
the  Gnl  Chat  lalli  Btiall  bo  in  your  diapoaal. 

Jfttne.  Nay,  then,  1 11  malic  him  mury  more  fiilks  than   one,  1 11 ;» 


;,  make  him  miiny  yon  too  ;   I  'b 

u  go  and  Kttle  matlen  with   bin 
n  the  garden.— [£zi(NnitsE.]   Come,  oii*^ 
"'    nel  [Tola  Uisa  Hotdek  by  tb  It^ 


Miu  Hoyd.  Faith,  do,  nur: 
do't  lor  a  fat  liviDg. 

/iuA.  Well,  nuno,  while  yi 
and  I  will  go  and  lakiawalk 
due  y«u  rentuje  jonriclf  oloni ^  __    , 

Mia  Hot/d.  Oh  dear,  yet,  sir ;  I  don't  think  ]-oo  'li  do  any  thing  t«  ■■  1 

and  be  amild  on.  r£i    ' 

SCBNB  IL— Amabda's  Drtai'^nom. 

Ealer  Ahisda,  foliomid  ijr  Aer  Haid. 

itaiH.  If  you  pious,  niRdam,  only  ta  ny  whethsr  you'll  have  rai  to 

.^inuN,  Yci — no — Qo,  teaieri  I  can  not  what  yon  do.     PrVthve  tMt 
mc.  [irtt  M 

Evtcr  Beusieu- 
Ber.  Whnt,  in  the  mune  of  Jove,  i>  the  niaitcr  with  youl 
Atnai.  The  matter,  Berinthiu  t     I  'm  olDioit  mad ;  1  'm  placed  to  At 
Bit.  Who  ia  it  that  plapiei  youl 
^man.  Who  do  tou  think  should  plipue  n  wife  but  her  husLun.J  1 

ctolhall — Weihidlhaveyonwiih  yourself  a  wii 


d-bj- 


Would  1  w 


Biiy  thing  but  whnl  1  am!  A  base,  ungr-aicful  mis, 
to  suspect  bis  waudL'rin'-  i 


).in.] 
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^maii.  DenTFQ  knewi  I  would  nnl. 

Ber.  Wb^,  jon  (an'l  tell  but  lb(re  may  bo  Hms  cmf  u  tenderly  nttaegol  (O 
Townly,  vhomyou  bout  of  u  youi  c«Dqu«al,  u  you  tan  bo  to  jour  liiulund  ) 

Araaa.  I  'm  inre  I  lUTer  etianitagti  hit  prcteaiioni. 

Btr.  Filia  I  piba  I  no  Miuibis  man  ner  pencTerei  to  tore  vithoni  en- 
coura^mint.  Viby  have  jna  not  ueatcd  him  ai  yonhato  Lord  Fnppingloof 
Iman.  BcDUiie  he  preaumed  not  to  &r.  But  iet  uj  drop  ibo  nibjeci. 
a,  not  women,  aie  riddlei.  Mr.  Loreleu  nov  fi>Uowa  ume  flirt  for  ra- 
riety,  whom  I  'm  rate  he  doea  not  like  u  well  u  he  doei  me. 

Brr.  Tbal'i  more  thsn  yon  know,  mulaio. 

A*"f-  Why,  do  yoB  know  the  ugly  thing  ! 

Bte.  I  think  I  can  gueu at  the  p«non ;  bat  ihe'iuBincbogly  thing  Doilber. 

A™ait.  Ii  ibc  Tety  handiomel 

Ser.  Truly  I  think  w. 

^iiiait.  Wbate'etibebe.  I'mmebedDei  not  like  her  well  enough  to  beilow 
any  Ihing  mote  than  a  little  culvard  galbuitnr  upoa  bet. 

Bcr.  [>nd(.]  Onlwaid  gultaniry  I  1  ran  t  brtir  tbit— [^/^ad.]  Come, 
CDDIP,  dun'I  you  be  too  Kcnro,  Amanda  :  while  you  nfTer  Towoly  to  imn^De 
that  you  do  not  dettit  him  foi  hii  dcdgni  on  you,  yoa  have  dd  right  to  com- 
ploia  tiuit  your  hniband  'a  cngsjcd  eliewhen.  But  here  comet  the  [icnva 
wo  were  fpeaking  ot 

EnUr  CuLOiEb  Towklt. 

Col.  Tom.  I^M,  ai  I  come  uninritcd,  I  beg,  if  I  intrude,  you  will  me 
the  lame  freedom  in  turning  me  out  again. 

Jinati.  I  belfcro  il  a  Hour  the  tinia  LotcIcu  nid  be  would  be  al  lonw. 
Be  talked  of  accepting  o(  Lord  Foppington'i  imitation  to  iDp  at  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clum.j.. 

M.  Tovn.  Hit  lordibip  baa  di 
vou  11  let  me  eicart  you,  1  'II  let  y 
laujt  play  a  port  when  we  arrive. 

Ama*.  But  we  have  two  haun  yet  to  ipare ;  tbe  nrrtagea  are  not  ordcted 
till  eight,  and  it  ii  not  a  five  minntes'  drive.  So,  couiin,  let  ui  keep  the  colonel 
to  play  at  fnquet  with  ui,  till  Ur.  Loveleu  comea  home. 

BrT.  Xt  yon  pleaie,  nudam  ;  but  you  know  I  have  a  letter  to  write. 

Col.  Tom.  Uadam,  yon  know  you  may  cnnUDind  me,  though  I  am  a  very 
wretched  gameiler. 

iman.  Oh,  you  play  well  enough  to  loie  your  money,  end  that 't  nil  iha 
taditi  reqniR  ;  and  »,  without  any  more  ceremony,  let  nj  go  into  the  oeit 
nmn,  and  call  for  nrda  and  eiadlei.  [i^iiur. 

8CENB  III.— Bkiiisthu.'b  ftwtay-roon. 
Enltr  LoTBUsB, 
Zow.  5o,  thus  far  all  'i  well :  I  have  got  into  bor  dreuing-toom,  and  it 
iKing  duik,  I  think  nobody  bai  perceived  mo  ileal  into  tho  booie.  I  beard 
BninlUa  tell  my  wife  tbe  bad  tome  parliculac  lelleri  la  wrils  thii  evening, 
"btfm  ahn  went  to  Sir  Tonbelly'i,  and  haro  ai«  the  implnneat*  of  cotte- 
■pondaBcK — How  ahall  I  mutlei  up  umsace  to  abow  mjwlf  when  tha  comet  I 
I  think  the  bat  giten  me  encotuBgemenI ;  and,  U  do  my  impndenco  jnitkr,  I 
bare  made  tin  nimt  of  it. — I  hfor  a  door  open,  and  HHoe  oiu  coming.  If  il 
ibonld  be  my  wife,  what  Iho  devil  tbould  I  uy  I    I  beliero  the  mktniaia 


Hi 


,  Md,  bf  my  life,  I  don'l  deiCTTS  hat  tmiierafo ;  hairenr.  I  u 

njoed  to  refntm— liinusii  n"t  y«t-     H» '  Berinthi*  1 — .'<■>,  1  Tl  Uff  _  _ 

miKt  «hal  ion  of  hiunoDr  iho  u  in.  (&imi  >«1«  Ii4  4 

£iiffl-  BEBinsu.  \ 

Brr,  Vu  ewT  n  proiokiiig  n  linution  1     To  tbink  I  ahoold  lit  taU 
'  m  camplimcnt  ADUUid&  lo  my  hit  1     I  hnte  lott  nil  patience  ail^  i 

'  ..  -..   f- L! —  i.-,g  LoTeleM  know    Tihst  tc^a 

oui'l  biu  la  l(«ve   thim  U^ 

y  papert  awn;,  nnd  return  to  diBppoiat  them. — [OoaH 

In  phnil !  a  ghort !  i 

Af-fnfrr  LOTELESB.  I 

Iam.  F«ue,  inT  sngcl  t  it  '<  no  s^mi.  but  one  worth  a  hundred  ifUt 

Btr.  How,  Mc.liave  jou  had  the  iniolciiee  tnprasuaio  to ~niaiii« 

nebody  commg.  [txiVBLBSBjfau  tnio  (bd 


both  I     I  would  n 
mind  they  Imve  pinned  n 
No,  I  ^l  pgl  o 
rioHt]— 0  Loi 


Jfaiii.  0  Lora.  Din'ut 


Enter  UaID. 

almoilMEhteiud  lint  nf  mf  vit)  1  I  llioii|1il1| 
I  lad  KSn  n  ghoit,  and  'tiru  nothing  hut  n  block  huod  pinned  uuafl 
tnH.     Too  nuy  go  agaiii ;  I  am  the  fcaifullut  TimI  !  [£tl  X 

Jft-ntfT    LOTILBSI. 

Zow.  ]<  the  coait  cleort 

itir.  The  coait  deal  1     Upon  my  rord,  I  wonder  at  ytrae  lucBiua 

Lmt.  Why  then  yoa  wonder  befbiB  I  hara  giien  f ou  a  proof  of  it. 

litr.  At  cardi. 
Lott.  Wit^»bom^ 
Ber.  With  Townly. 
ioK.  Thm  we  are  mfe  enough. 

Btr.  Tou  an  n  t     Eomc  boibonda  would  be  of  another  mind,  treni 
tarda  witti  theii  wiri^. 
ZoH.  And  ihey  'd  b«  in  the  right  on 't  too  ;  hut  1 1' 


Ber.  ladeed  I  and  £bt,  I  di 

do  yoa  think  she  'd  be  eoDtesl  to 

Loa.  Bgad,  ni  you  uy,  lliut  '■ 


hiu  the  tiune  conlidvDce  in  yoa. 
and  find  yon  her.- 1 
1— Then,  fur  (eoi  she  Ghnnld  « 

Btr.  What,  in  the  dark  I 

XoM.  Ay,  or  with  n  lijibt,  which  you  pteau^ 

Btr.  You  are  certainly  »ery  impudent. 

Lovt.  Nbt,  then— let  me  conduct  jon,  my  angel ! 


;  for  hy  tl 


d<L  hand  I  iwi'.-ii 
hand,  or  I  ili.nl 


i  '11  frj-  oui 


Lott.  Inipomble  I  you  cannot  he  i 
Btr.  Ha  !  here '»  lome  one  comin) 
Lovi.  Will  you  promiBO  to  roiiirn, 
Ber.    NcvpT  truel  mpelf  in  ■  room 


./'V 
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Btr.  Wall,  waQ,  btbn  wa  go  to  Sir  Tnnbdlj'i,  1 11  mlk  apwi  the  Uwn. 
V  TOO  ue  fond  of  ■  Eiooatigbt  CTening,  joa  11  find  nw  than. 

Lan.  r&itb,  tluj  'ra  coming  hsre  nov  I — I  tik«  jaa  at  jmr  word. 

\SBtmtcitlittla$tL 

Btr.  Til  Anunds,  u  I  Ut*  !  I  hope  ilia  liu  not  heard  hii  Tirioe ;  tbongb 
I  HMMi  Aa  ihonld  hifa  har  ahin  of  jeiloniy  in  her  torn. 
Suler  Anaidi. 

Atiia*.  Bninthi^  wli  j  did  you  Imvb  me  I 

At.  I  ihinigfal  I  ool;  ipoiled  joui  putf. 

^■u*.  Since  70a  ure  been  Rone,  Towslj  Iiu  ittemptad  to  nneir  liii 
bnpoitimilica.  I  moit  break  wita  him — for  I  cannot  Tenton  to  acquaint 
Kr.  Loveleu  vitb  bii  eoDdnet. 

Btr.  Oh,  no  1  Hi.  LareleM  rautlti'l  know  of  il  by  an;  maani. 

Aman.  Ob,  Dot  for  tha  woild  I — I  wiih,  BerintUa,  yoa  would  nDdntaka 
to  apeak  to  Townl;  on  the  lobject. 

Ber.  UpoQ  my  word,  it  wonld  b«  a  renr  pleasant  inbject  for  me  to  talk 
npoD  I  But,  come,  let  u*  go  back ;  and  yon  may  depend  on 't  1 11  not 
leave  yoa  together  again,  if  I  can  help  it  {£min(. 

Rt-aiT  LOTXLMB. 
Latt.  So — 10  I  a  pretty  piece  of  biuinea*  I  baie  onrbeaid  I     Townly 
nakM  loTO  to  my  wile,  and  I  am  not  to  know  it  fiv  all  tha  mild.     I  moat 
biqnin  into  Ihii— and,  by  Haren,  if  I  find  that  Amanda  hu,  in  tha  nnalleit 
dagna — yet  what  ban  I  bom  at  ben  1 — Oh,  'idcMh  I  that  '*  no  rale^ 
That  wife  alone  nn«illi«*^  credit  wini^ 
Whoaa  Tinoea  can  atone  her  hwband'i  lini. 
Thna,  while  the  man  haa  other  nympha  in  new. 
It  ntiti  tb«  woman  to  be  dmbly  tne.  [JExtt. 

ACT  V. 

Sam  I. — Tit  Qardn  hAad  LomiaA  LadgUgt. 

fntn- LorsLue. 

Lou.  Kow,  doei  ihe  mean  to  make  a  fml  of  me,  or  not  I  I  (han't  wait 
mnch  longri,  for  my  wife  will  uon  be  inqniiing  for  mo  to  aet  oot  on  oni 
nfpBg  porty.  Stupcnie  i«  at  all  timca  the  deril,  but  oC  all  model  of  lus- 
penae,  the  watching  for  a  loitaing  mittieai  i>  the  wortt. — Bat  let  me  accuw 
bet  no  longer ;  ihe  approachei  with  one  iniila  to  o'erpay  the  aoiietie*  of 
■  year. 

Ellltr  BlBIVTHU. 

0  Berinthia,  what  a  world  of  kindnew  aie  yon  in  nj  dabtt  had  yon  ftaid 

Btr.  You  would  hare  gone,  I  mppotel 

£oi><.  Bgad,  ibe'a  rigbl  enoDgh.  [Aridt. 

Btr.  And  I  aunie  yon  'Iwa*  tao  to  one  that  I  came  at  all.     In  ihort, 

1  begin  to  think  yon  are  too  dangenni  a  b«inff  to  trifle  with;  and  ai  I  aball 
probably  only  m^e  a  fool  of'yon  at  lait,  I  btfuTe  we  bad  better  lit  mMten 

Zoct.  Toaiannot  mpsni^  foral 

B*r.  What  mon  wonld  yon  hare  ma  give  to  •  manied  mul 


^^M^rft»"  «hii1»re,bTilitb 

jBi  O  8^4,  ■•  Ud  better  gvtoMcIAt  n;;  fcr  I  .bidl  Ui 

&«.  At,  it  t  Buttke  DM,  I  He  Tows]/  eo^ng  Uiii  my  iIbl  I  ■ 
Mr  a  BuW  (Md  tU«  Bans.  [&»>•■ 

J^.  Uh.  a  iW'i  TBBr  iDlatMi,  I  am  no  touh  if  I  mfer.ndK 
ma^m  b  nnwtr.  [Om.  a. 

.fc»«i  Mc  J^ndtm  com*  hoUF,  and  miking  en  ihe  U«x(  I  *l< 
■ifc  kin  ta  ■•&  m  lu^  tbsu^  prriipi  it  » ta  ihsw  bu  nialMt  •<» 
Mr  l»w)»i^  I  «wt  (peak  wiib  fern — Hal  Tswnly  ag^ujilB—h 


OlttaH.  Wtenwba  Ik*  o 


I,  if  it  be  It 


R>«i|:c :  w«gh  wfll  the  nrengtb  mid  ba 
ei  jw  cawBt  BH  T^u*  up  that  tpiril  a  unnnim  oa|;ht  to  bear.     Db 
ik*filH  eabnwnfabualiuid.     Shu  jraar  fiwl  a  real  lover  ;  hii  ml 
pt<  iia  tiUc  ta  tht  [hi;.  nlibDOfh  hb  nwril  cauiat  cliuiii  your  loic 
£fn.  S».  B,  TTTii  fine,  i'  biilh  !  r^ 

^WM.  Vhf  de  jwi  prenuse  M  talk  u  me  tinni    Ig  Ifaia  jour  &ii    " 
te  Mr.  Lontenl   1  pdtnTc  yoa  nill  cmnpel  me  al  last  to  acqaainl  k 

JWT  UMKlietT. 

(W.  TctriL  B(  tnuld  not  vpbnid  me  if  jatt  were. — He  deicrrca 
mt;  fcr  be  ha*  Dvt  bees  moi*  Um  Vi  yon  than  futUesi  to  me. 

CoL  r,'n.  Tel,  madam;  tbe  lady  for  whom  lie  now  de«rt»  those 
vhkb  he  iru  imtti  vartliir  of,  »-u  mine  bj  Hghl ;  and,  I  imagiQci]  too,  M 
iixliBition.     Tee.  madam,  Bennihia,  who  now "    I 

.iliMn.  Benatkia!    Impaaible!  I 

CW.  rvm.  TiM  One,  et  may  I  nerer  merit  jnnr  attention.  She  ii  M 
JecritM  tamnm  wbe  now  bnliU  you  hmtiandi  heart  in  baQdogc 

Jaoa.  I  wiU  not  beliere  it. 

Ctl  TtnHt.  By  Ike  &ilk  of  a  trne  lover,  t  ipeak  from  conviction,  t^ 
twy  day  I  nw  then  together,  and  oTerhearf 

Jmait.  PiKc,  btI  I  will  not  eren  liilen  to  inch  ilander — tliii  ia  a  pes 
derioe  la  wort  en  my  nsentmeBt,  ta  liilen  to  your  iniidjoa*  addrruee.  Ho. 
air.  ihoitgh  Mr.  LoTcleia  maj  he  apble  of  enor,  J  im  cODTineed  I  eamiM 
bo  deceired  M  gnealr  in  him.  ai  to  belieie  what  Ton  non'  report;  nod  fg 
Beiiathia,  yon  elMald  hare  ftaed  on  toma  man  probable  person  tar  ui 
liial  Ikan  tier  ttk*  ta  ray  telalioD  and  my  ftiendt  farirliil*  I  am  myacif  f^ 
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from  gnlll,  I  wilt  usTtr  believ*  thkt  loM  e 
dule  iiigralitadi. 

CfJ.  rumi.  If  I  do  nol  prove  to  jon 

^Man.  Ym  neicr  iholl  faavc  an  opporliinilf.  Fmm  the  nrlful  manner  ta 
vliieli  jroD  lint  (bowed  youTKlf  to  me,  Imifiht  hate  been  led,  u  fiiru  viriao 
pennitlHl,  to  luiie  ihonghl  jon  leu  criminal  thou  unhappj;  faut  tbii  but 
unmanly  artifice  merit*  at  once  mj  reienlmeDt  mid  contempt.  [A'l if. 

Cot.  Tom.  Sun  there  '■  dirinitj  aboot  bet ;  and  ihe  hu  diipenKd  wme 
ponioa  of  honoar'i  light  to  me:  jct  cnn  I  beer  la  Ion  Berintfaia  irithnut 
nrengo  or  csmpciuatiaiil  Perhapi  ihe  ii  not  lo  culpable  aa  I  thoaglit  licr. 
I  wni  mittokai  when  1  began  to  think  lightly  of  Aptondn'i  nrtae,  Bnd  ma^ 
be  in  my  ccniuro  of  m;  Bointhia.  Snteljr  1  Iotb  her  itill,  for  I  ietll  thould 
tw  happy  to  find  mjietf  in  Ihe  wrong.  [Exit. 

Be-enlir  LoTiuss  ami  Beubtbia. 

Btr.  Tonr  lemnt,  Mr.  LotcIcm. 

IjOVi-  Tour  lervanC,  mHdam. 

Ar.  Fray  what  do  yoo  think  oftfaiiT 

Zow-  Tiily,  I  don't  know  what  to  lay. 

Str.  Don't  yoa  think  ne  ateal  forth  two  con  temp  libit:  creatures! 

Lett.  Why  tolerably  so,  1  moil  confeu. 

Bet.  And  do  yoa  eoneeivo  il  poinble 

Urt. 


lat 


£on.  Why  den.  BDcetely  and  honeitlj,  Berinthio.  thus  ii  »mel}iing  in 
tny  wife't  conduct  which  ttckei  me  to  forcibly,  tbal  if  it  were  not  for  ihaiiip, 
and  tha  ttat  of  hurting  yon  in  her  opinion,  I  iwcar  I  would  fallov  hei^  con- 
feu my  Frror,  and  Inut  to  ber  genetoii^  br  fargirenesa. 

liir.  Nay.  pr'ythce,  don't  Id  your  reapecl  (or  me  prerent  you ;  for  aa  my 
object  in  trifling  with  you  wai  nothing  more  tbun  to  piqne  Towuly,  and  ii  £ 
prrceiTe  he  baibcin  oclualed  by  a  umilar  motire,  you  may  depend  on 'I  I 
ahall  wake  no  myrtery  of  the  matter  lo  Lim. 

Lost.  By  no  mcAM  infarm  him;  for  though  I  may  chooM  to  paa  hj 
bit  conduct  without  ruentmeal,  how  will  he  prciDmO  lo  bwk  me  in  the  fks 

JStT.  How  will  yon  prciume  to  look  him  in  the  tacf  ngaln  1 
Love,  ne,  whs  bai  dared  to  aitctnpt  the  hononr  of  my  wifol 
Btr.  Yon,  who  ban  dared  to  attempt  Ihe  honour  of  hia  taiilTMil     Com*, 
conw,  be  ruled  by  m^  who  affxt  more  levity  than  I  hnTe,  and  don't  ihinit 
of  anger  in  ibii  cbdh.     A  leodineii  to  reaent  i^juriei  ii  a  virtue  only  in 
thoa*  B-ho  an  alow  lo  injare- 

Ltrr.  Tbr.n  I  will  bo  ruled  by  you;  and  when  yon  aholt  think  ptepar  ta 
nfideceite  Tawnly,  may  your  good  qitalitiea  make  aa  lincera  a  conieit  of  bint 
■a  Anandn'a  bave  of  me, — When  truth  'a  ntorted  from  ua,  then  WB  own  tho 
roba  DtTitiae  ia  a  loctcd  habit. 

Could  women  but  our  tecret  connaela  ican — 

ConU  Ihcy  hut  reach  the  deep  reanre  of  ama — 

To  keep  our  tore  they  'd  iMa  their  iirtn*  high. 

Thty  ITto  logeiber,  nnil  loguthcr  dio.  [JExaab 
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SoiBi  n. — A  Room  in  Sn  TtncniLLi  Clckst's  BmiM.       | 

Snltr  liiea  Hoidek,  IfraaG,  and  Ton  Fj^aicn.  J 

Jl'ufc.  TIiIb  quick  deapalcli  of  tbi  ehapkin'i  I  lake  to  Idm^lj-,  ii  ^m 

lun  clniin  to  in;  iiLiour  u  long  u  t  liro,  t  H»im  jon.  I 

^iH  Ilayd.  And  to  nuDK  too,  I  pnmiu  jon.  | 

JViim.  1  mset  humbly  Uiaak  yunt  bonoiin;  uid  nuf  joiir  ctuldcaa 

■boDt  joa  like  bee>  abont  a  lianeycainb  I  i 

Jtfm  Boffd.  Edod,  with  kU  my  hotn— tba  mora  the  menier,  1  mf' 

Sutir  LdHt.  ' 

£oT>.  One  irord  vnch  yon,  foe  BuTes'i  ake. 

/"oM.  What  tho  dBTj  "i  the  milter) 

Lofg.  Sir,  yonr  fortune '«  mined  it  you  are  not  tnanied.  Tmds  "t  J 
bnther  nrrired,  wilh  two  coochei  lud  imc  boma,  twen^  fbotmei,  • 
coal  worth  fouiKore  pouada — eo  judga  wbM  will  bacoms  of  y im  fe 

/WA.  I>  he  in  ibe  boaio  yet! 

Lo'S-  KO|  tliey  Bra  cspitulatiDg  wiUi  him  at  the  gate.  Sir  Tn 
luckily  takea  him  for  an  impostor;  and  I  have  told  him  Uut  we  hanh 
of  ihii  plot  before. 

Faik.  Thai '»  right — [raraiv  (a  Miaa  HotHM.]  My  dair.  bat 
troublctoiue  buaineu  my  man  lelli  me  of,  but  don't  bo  frightened  -  ■*! 
be  Uio  bacd  fw  the  rogue.  Bere'i  an  impudenl  ^llow  at  the  nM 
knowing  I  wu  come  hither  incognito)  hai  taken  my  name  a^pa  him,  iih 
io  run  awsy  wilh  yon, 

Mia  Uoyd,  Oh,  the  bnuen-fiieed  varlct  1  it  '■  well  we  bm  m.n^^ 
may  bo  we  might  ncrer  hnr^-  been  so. 

JWA.  [^i.di,]  K^,  Lki.  enough.— [.<&«./.]  Pr'ythee,  nun«,  r™  ■ 
Tnabolly,  and  itop  hun  from  gcing  Io  the  gati.'  before  I  speak  viik  fan. 

Svru.  An'l  plratie  your  honour,  my  laJyimd  I  had  beat  lock  con^ 
till  the  dnngel  be  oier. 

F<uk  Do  V3,  if  you  pleue. 

.ITiu  Uoi/d.   [fot  10  fut;  I  won't  be  locked  up  any  more    cow  , 

JFaiA.  Yei,  ptsy,  my  dear,  do,  till  we  \am  leiied  thii  imioL 
Mia  Hoyd.  Nay,  if  you  11  pray  me.  Hi  do  any  thing,  [JSci(  \riOt  IT* 
Fath.  Hjitk  you,  aunth,  things  are  belter  than  you  imagine^     Thai 
ding's  ave^ 

Lor.,.   TJje  dri-il  it  i..,  «r !  [C.iiKri  ai 

Fa.:L  Xol  a  wnr.i-^ill  's  sa'o-bnt  Sir  Tunbelly  don't  know  ,[,  nia- 1 

not  yet.     Bu  I  niii  r,>..lv.il  ti>  liiaion  ihe  bninv  of  ihe  businesB  nut'  und  1 

tliB  pbMMirc'  ..f  liiniiiii!  the  iiiipo»ti>r  npon  liia  lordship,  which  I  believe  i 

A'-i'.rSTJvTusnELLrCLOJisr, 
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Fa$k,  They  tell  me,  nr,  he  hu  a  gnat  maay  people  with  him,  diagmied 
Bke  lervaxitt. 

Sir  Tttn,  ky,  vf,  rogiief  enow,  btit  we  hare  mailend  them.  We  only 
ftied  a  few  shot  orer  thor  heads,  and  the  regiment  seoitred  in  an  instant.— 
Hare,  Tommas,  bring  in  yoor  prisoner. 

Ffuh,  If  yon  please,  &  Timbdly,  it  will  be  best  for  me  not  to  eonfiront 
the  fellow  yet,  till  yon  haye  heard  how  £ur  his  impudence  will  carry  him. 

8ir  Tun.  Egad,  your  lordship  is  an  ingenions  person.  Tour  lordship  then 
will  please  to  step  aside. 

Lory,  \Asid€,]  'Fore  heaTen,  I  appland  my  master's  modesty  1 

[Exit  with  Tom  Faibios. 

EnUr  Bkkyamtb,  with  Lobd  Foppivotok  ditarmed. 

Sir  Tun,  Com^  bring  him  alon^  bring  him  along. 

Lord  Fop.  What  the  plague  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?  is  it  fiur  time,  that 
you  are  all  dnmk  before  supper  1 

Sir  Tun.  Dnmk,  sirrah  1  here's  an  impudent  roffue  for  you  now.   Drunk 
OiT  sober,  bully,  I  'm  a  justice  o'  the  peace,  and  know  liow  to  deal  with 
stnllers. 
.    Lord  Fop,  Strollers  1 

Sir  Tun.  Ay,  strollers.  Come,  give  an  account  of  yourself.  What 's  your 
namel  where  do  you  liye  1  do  you  pay  scot  and  loti  Come,  are  you  a  free- 
holder or  a  copyholder) 

Lord  Fop.  And  why  dost  thou  ask  me  so  many  impertinent  questions] 

Sir  Tun.  Because  I 'U  make  you  answer  'em,  before  I  haye  done  with 
you,  you  rascal  you  ! 

Lord  Fop,  Before  Gad,  all  the  answers  I  can  make  to  them  is,  that  you 
•re  a  yery  extraordinary  old  follow,  stap  my  yitals  I 

iSftr  Tun.  Nay,  if  thou  art  joking  deputy  lieutenants,  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  you. — Here,  draw  a  warrant  for  him  immediately. 

Lord  Fop.  A  warrant  1  What  the  deril  is 't  thou  wouldst  be  at,  old  gen- 
tlemanl 

Sir  Tun,  I  would  be  at  you,  sirrah,  (if  my  hands  were  not  tied  as  a  magis- 
tiate,)  and  with  these  two  double  fists  beat  your  teeth  down  your  throat, 
you  dog  you  1  [Driving  htm. 

Lord  Fop,  And  why  wouldst  thou  spoil  my  face  at  that  rate? 

Sir  Tun,  For  your  design  to  rob  me  of  my  datwhter,  yillain. 

Lord  Fop.  Rob  thee  of  thy  daughter  1  Now  £>  I  begin  to  belieye  I  am 
in  bed  and  asleep,  and  that  all  this  is  but  a  dream.  Pr'ythee,  old  ^ther,  wilt 
thou  give  me  leave  to  ask  thee  one  question? 

Sir  Tun,  I  can't  tell  whether  I  will  or  not,  till  I  know  what  it  is. 

Lord  Fop.  Why,  then,  it  is,  whether  thou  didst  not  write  to  my  Lord 
Foppington,  to  come  down  and  marry  thy  daughter? 

Sir  Tun.  Yes,  marry,  did  T,  and  my  Lord  Foppington  is  come  down,  axid 
ahaU  marry  my  daughter  before  she 's  a  day  oldra. 

Lord  Fop.  Now  giye  me  thy  hand,  old  dad;  I  thought  we  should  under* 
stand  one  another  at  last. 

Sir  Twa.  The  feUow  'i  mad  l—Hen,  bind  him  hand  and  foot 

Lord  Fop,  Kay,  pr^jthee,  k]iighl>  leafa  fooliag;  thy  Jest  ht^m  to  gnm 
dnU. 

L  L  d 
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SirT*'.  Knjhim,  I  iiiT-4ut'*iiiBd;  bnad  bHi 
K  vhlp,  iDij  bring  him  to  bii  kdks  tpiia. 

lord  J'np.  Pr'jUiee.  Sir  Taiibellf,  irby  ihanlil  jva  Uka  ivb  mm 
to  lbs  frerdom  of  mj  addreu  u  l«  ■nSn  the  nueala  tliiu  la  tkn 
■nulikiB  nbbill— [.fnA'-l     Bnd,  i(  I  don't  mmkr,  b^al 
•evi  tbit  i>  likft  lo  praro  oop  ot  lAfl  miut  inpcrUacnt   dreauu 
dnwnl  in  aij  life. 

Acniir  UB5  HoTBa  aiuj  Nu&s>. 

JliMiBord.  [(?oi«jj«^(oLPBDF.*rantoi.]  I.  thi.  bethiii«ili 
nui — Poo^,  how  hf  itiaki  of  iweFii  I — Fniyi  &t!icr,  Jei  baa  be  tq 
tbnngb  thf  bcrnrjmid, 

//orrf  fop.  Thu  muit  be  mj  wife,  b^  her  lutura]  iDcIuutian  to  tal 
buid.  [a 

MiH  Bayd.  Fmjr,  blEier,  what  do   joa  intend   la   da  iriib  hia--* 

^•>  Tun.  That  at  lout,  child. 

Jfwri.  A]r,  und  il'»  t'rn  to*  good  for  him  loo. 

Lord  Fnp.  Hadunr  U,  gau'erniuite.  I  preiura« :  hiibcrto  thii  rfp0 
m<  (n  l»  niiD  of  tb<  inott  eitniDrdiiury  £uiulii!«  tJmt  ever  ihm^  iJ  ^ 
matched  bio.  (A 


tfir  Th 


.  What 


ylud,  I 


itighlerl 

by  that,  n 


-Wilj  Jlayd.    Ho  'i  jott  ConiiH 

Lurd  Fpp,  My  lord,  what  di 

Jli-ailtT  ToK  pAsniDX  aail  Lanx, 
Stap  my  tinit,  Tam,  now  the  drmm 


Faik.  U  I 


M  trick  m 


i.  the  feUow,  <i  . 
J-.r  Tkh.   Ihit  it  he,  my  lord;  how  do  yoii 
fellow  t»  get  a  fortune! 

FaiL  I  iind  by  hli  drtu  he  tliought  your  daughter 

Mia  Boyd.  Oh,  gemini  I  ii  Itiia  a  boiu  I  let 
Im-l     Hal  1  Iind  a  heau  i.  no  tuch  ugly  Ihint, 

Fai\.  [^iicJt]     Egad,  ibell  be  in  1ut«  with  him  presently 111 

,.n.™-^2   ^Hir,  though  you 


of  your  dflaiti 
Blight  be  lakra 


"IJ,  I  I 

mb,  Tam,  thou  art  a  Tcry  irapnrlenl  fslJow 
ittiai  not  the  effrontery  to  tidl  hia  lordship 


nlowny  lo  jail. — [To  Lob 

dertaking  ahoni  you  ik  perion  of  no  eittfordinaiy  ni 

han't  confidence  enough  to  expect  much  favour  from  v 

Lord  Fop.  Strike  me 

JVurfC.  Look,  if  the  1 
Thoinai  I  ' 

Lord  Fop,  Sly  Lord  FoppingtoD,  ihall  I  beg  one  word  with    : 
ship; 

,Viir«.  Ho,  ho,  it'a  my  lord  with  him  now!     See  how  afiiii 
humble  folkt. 

Mist  Boyd.  Pmy,  my  lord — [To  Fishioh] — don 
cloie,  leat  he  bite  youi  tax  oS. 

Lord  Fop.  I  am  not  altogether  so  hungry  hi  yonr  hidythip  ia  plejut 
imagine,— [^Jji'ife  to  Tun  FABHIgn,]  Look  you,  Tam,  I  am  lensible  I  1 
Dot  been  lo  kind  lo  yoa  ai  I  ought,  but  I  hupo  vou  '11  foigive  what  'a  , 
«nd  accept  of  the  five  thouaand  ponndi  I  ol&r— ihoa  niajat  iJTO  in  exti 


t  him  whjgpei 


i^Ieiidoiii  with  it,  lUp  my  liiali  I 
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Fath.  It'f  a  nnidi  catier  matter  to  prarent  a  diaeaaa  tlian  to  core  it.  A 
quarter  of  that  miii  would  hare  ■ecured  your  miitieti^  twice  at  much  cannot 
redeem  her.  [Atidt  to  Lord  FoppiiroTOH. 

SirTwfi.  Well,  what  m  liet 

Fath,  Only  the  rascal  onered  me  a  bribe  to  let  him  go. 

Sir  Tun,  Aj,  he  ihall  go,  with  a  plague  to  him  1 — Lead  on,  constable. 

Enter  Siryaht. 

Serv,  Sir,  here  is  Master  LoTeless,  and  Master  Colonel  Townly,  and  some 
ladies  to  wait  on  joo.  [To  Tom  Fashion. 

Lory.  \Atid€  to  Ton  Fashioh.]     So,  nr,  what  will  yon  do  now. 

Faik,  \Asid€  to  Lort.]  Be  quiet;  they  are  in  the  plot — [AUntd^  Only 
a  few  firiends,  Sir  TnnbelJy,  whom  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you. 

Lord  Fop.  Thou  art  the  most  impudent  fellow,  Tarn,  that  ever  nature  yet 
brought  into  the  world. — Sir  Tunbelly,  strike  me  speechless,  but  these  are  my 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  my  guests,  and  they  will  soon  inform  thee 
whether  I  am  the  true  Lord  Foppington  or  not. 

Enler  Lotsuss,  Coloxel  Towvlt,  Amavda,  and  Birikthia. — Lord  Fop- 
PDIOTOX  aecoiU  tkem  at  thtjf  pott,  but  none  antwer  him. 

Fath,  So,  gentlemen,  this  is  firiendly;  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 

Col  Tovn,  M.J  lord,  we  are  fortunate  to  be  the  witnesses  of  your  lordship's 
hs^>piness. 

Love,  But  your  lordship  will  do  us  the  bonour  to  introduce  us  to  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsyl 

Aman.  And  us  to  your  lady. 

Lord  Fop.  Gad  take  me,  but  they  are  all  in  a  story !  [Atide. 

Sir  Tun.  (Gentlemen,  yon  do  me  much  honour;  my  Lord  Foppington'f 
friends  will  erer  be  welcome  to  me  and  mine. 

Fath,  My  loye,  let  me  introduce  you  to  these  ladies. 

Mitt  Hoyd.  By  goles,  they  look  so  fine  and  so  stiff,  I  am  idmost  ashamed 
to  come  nigh  'em. 

Aman,  A  most  engaging  lady,  indeed ! 

Miu  Hoyd.  Thank  ye,  ma'am. 

Ber.  And  I  doubt  not  will  soon  distmguish  herself  in  the  beau-monde. 

Mittffovd.  Where  is  thati 

Fath,  "Xoull  soon  learn,  my  dear. 

Love,  But  Lord  Foppington 

Lord  Fop.  Sir  I 

Love.  Sir  !  I  was  not  addressing  m3rself  to  you,  sir  I — Pray  who  is  this 
gentleman)    He  seems  rather  in  a  singular  pre&ament 

CoL  Town,  For  so  well-dressed  a  person,  a  little  oddly  dreumstancedy 
indeed. 

Sir  Tun.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  1— So,  tbese  are  your  friends  and  your  guests,  ha, 
my  adTenturert 

Lard  Fop.  I  am  struck  dumb  witb  their  impudence^  and  cannot  podtirely 
lay  whether  I  shall  oyer  speak  again  or  not. 

Sir  Tmn.  Why,  sir,  this  modMt  gentleman  wanted  to  pass  himself  upon 
aie  as  Lord  Foppinoton,  and  carry  off  mr  daughter. 

Love.  A  likely  plot  to  succeed,  truly,  ha !  lu ! 

Lord  Fop,  As  Gad  shall  judge  me,  Loyeless,  I  did  not  expect  this  from 
Ihee.    Come,  pr^ythee  confess  the  joke;  tell  Sir  Tonbdly  that  I  am  the  real 
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£ord  Foppington,  who  yetterday  made  1ot«  to  thy  wife;  wu  hoi 
her  with  a  ihp  on  the  hce,  and  afterwaids  pinlMd  throiigli  th 
thee. 

Sir  Tntu  A  likely  itory,  truly,  that  a  peer  would  behare  tlnu  1 

Love,  A  ptetty  Mow,  indeed,  that  would  ■cmdaliwi  the  cb 
wanta  to  asrame;  but  what  will  yoa  do  with  him.  Sir  Timbellyt 

Sir  Tun.  Conunit  him,  certainly,  unleis  the  bride  and  bridegro 
to  pardon  him. 

Lord  Fop,  Bride  and  bridegroom  I  For  Gad'a  aake.  Sir  Tnx 
tartnre  to  me  to  hear  you  call  'em  lo. 

J/tM  Hoyd,  Why,  you  ugly  thing,  what  wonld  you  hare  him  ca 
and  cati 

Lord  Fop.  By  no  means,  misi ;  for  that  sounda  ten  tiniea  more 
and  wife  tluin  t*  other. 

Sir  Tun.  A  precious  rogue  this  to  come  apwoomg  f 

Re-miUr  Sbbtaht. 
i  Serv,  There  are  some  gentlefolks  below  to  wait  upon  Lord  Fopp 

Col.  Town.  "Sdeath,  Tom,  what  will  you  do  newt 

[Ande  to  Tom 

Lord  Fop,  Now,  Sir  Tunbelly,  here  are  witnesses  who  I  belies 
oorrupted. 

Sir  Tun.  Peace,  fellow ! — "Would  your  lordship  choose  to  have  y 
shown  here,  or  shall  they  wait  till  we  come  to  'eml 

JFVzi^.  I  believe.  Sir  T»inl)olly,  we  had  better  not  have  these  ris 
yet. — [Afide.]     Egad,  all  must  out. 

Love.  Confess,  confess ;  we  '11  stand  by  you.  \^Andr  to  To3f 

Lord  Fop.  Nay,  Sir  Tunbelly,  I  insist  on  your  (ailing  evidence 
sides — and  if  I  do  not  prove  that  fellow  an  impostor 

Foih.  Brother,  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  by  now  confessinp:  t 
not  what  I  have  passed  myself  for. — Sir  Tunbelly,  I  am  a  gcnt^n.c 
flatter  myself  a  man  of  character;  but  'ds  with  great  pride  I  .issui 
am  not  Lord  Foppington. 

Sir  Tun.  Ouns  I — what 's  this  ] — an  impostorl — a  cheat! — fire  au< 
sir,  if  you  are  not  Lord  Foppington,  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Faih.  Sir,  the  best  of  my  condition  is,  I  am  your  son-in-law; 
worst  of  it  is,  I  am  brother  to  that  n«»blo  peer. 

Lo^d  Fop.  Impudent  to  the  last,  Qad  dem  mc  t 

Sir  Tun.  My  son-in-law  I  not  yet,  I  hope. 

Fath.  Pardon  me,  sir;  thanks  to  the  goodness  of  your  chaplain, 
•  kind  offices  of  this  gentlewoman. 
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wcMdd  nj,  I  vbp  had  iraiKd  h,  and  noFsd  it,  ihbM  hicn  bid  »  btart  Ilk* 
•tHia  ts  nCue  it. 

Ar  TtiK.  Omu  I  I  ihill  go  mad !  Unloan  aj  lord  then,  fnu  iceii^ 
dnlit 

Zdrd  f  Dfi.  Wbj,  irtiiB  AdH  gentlaaea  m  at  lainin,  I  ibonld  be  gkd  ta 
— --    in-!air,  with  a  little  man  fteeiam  of  addrai. 


iltuSoyd.  BgRd,thoaBh,J  doot  h*  which  ii  i«  ba  mj  linriiuid  after  alL 

Lovt.  Cone,  come,  Sir  Tonbelty,  a  man  of  your  midsitutdiiig  mut  pei- 

«aTe,  that  m  attir  of  tbii  kiod  ii  Dot  t>  b«  mended  b;  angiK  and  re- 


Lovt.  Come,  c 

[Air  of  tbii  kiod  ii  Dot  to  it  mendei 

re  enlj'  tricked  it 


Mlov  ae  eTar  bnalhed. 

Lett.  That  he  ii,  depend  oa  't;  and  will  hnnt  or  drink  witii  jod  moit 
aSectiDnalalj :  be  geneioni,  old  boy,  and  forgire  them-— — 

Sir  IW.  Haterl  tha  huajl — whan  J  had  let  my  heart  on  gattiog  faei  a 
title. 

Lord  Fop.  Now,  Bii  nmbellj,  that  I  am  mitnimed— giTe  me  leaTe  to 
thank  thee  for  the  my  extraodinaiy  reception  I  iia*a  met  with  in  tlir 
damned,  execnble  maniion ;  and  at  the  Mme  time  to  oMnre  70a,  that  of  aU 
the  bnmpkiDa  md  blodiheada  I  hare  had  tha  miabrtniie  to  meet  with,  thoa 
art  the  moat  obatinata  and  erregiDtu,  itiike  me  ngl;  f 

Sir  Tmn.  Whot'i  thill     1  bdisTe  yon  are  both  ragnei  alike. 

Lord  Fop.  No,  Bir  Tanbelly,  thou  wilt  find  to  thy  unspeakable  nortifica- 
dm,  that  1  am  the  leal  Lord  FoppiuglOD,  who  waa  to  haie  diigtoeed  myacll 
by  on  aliiaDce  with  a  dod ;  and  that  then  haM  matched  thy  girl  la  a  beg- 
garly yammer  brothes  at  aamc^  whoie  titl»daedi  might  be  contained  in  thy 

—I  might  prerent  their  being  begg 

u  good  a  lent-rotl  aa  your  lordihip. 


Sir  Tun,  Tvpfj  1  pap^  I — I  might  prerent  their  being  beggara.  If  I 
cbow  it;  for  I  conld  eiTe  'em  aa  good  a  lent-rotl  aa  your  lordihip. 

Zonl  Ap.  Ay,  old  feUow,  bnl  yau  will  net  do  that — Ibr  tlut  mold  be 
acting  like  a  Chrutian,  and  thon  art  a  barbarian,  atap  my  TiUla. 

Sir  fW.  DdMekant  now  nz  meh  worda  mon,  and  1 11  toi^n  them 
directly. 

Lnt.  "SMe,  Sir  Tmbally,  yau  iboald  da  It,  and  bleu  yoBivall— Lodiai^ 
what  i^  youl 

.^lun.  Good  8i[  Tnnbelly,  ;oa  moit  conient. 

Ber.  Come,  joa  hare  been  yonng  yonraelf,  Sir  Tnnbelly. 

Sir  Tun.  Well  then,  if  I  miut,  I  mnit;  but  turn— tom  that  aneering 
lord  ont,  howcTer,  and  let  ma  be  revenged  on  aomebodj.  Bat  firat  look 
whether  I  am  a  barbaiiiui  or  not;  there,  children,  I  join  your  handi;  and 
when  I  "m  in  n  belter  humour,  I  11  give  you  ujj  blesaing. 

Loie.  Nobly  done,  Bir  Tnnbelly  1  and  we  ihall  aea  yoa  dance  at  a  grand- 
•On'i  ehriitening  yet. 

JUui  Bo^-  Sy  galei,  though,  I  don't  nnderatand  thia  I  What,  an't  I  ta 
be  a  lady  after  all?  only  plmn  Hra. What'i  my  huiband'anoma,  nnnal 

Nkth.  Squire  Faihian. 

Jfiai  Eoyd.  Squire,  it  bet— Well,  that'i  better  than  nothiDg. 

Xord  Fap.  [Mdi.]  riow  I  will  put  en  n  philoaophic  aii,  and  ihow  theaa 
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mnii,  rvfiniil  In  h'^  h 

Mio  Uofd.  Br  ^l«.  hiuhsud,  brnik  hi 

Kul.  Ydui  lonlihip  nuij  kwp  Dp  Tpnr  ninu  wiUi  four  gni 
flaw;  I  ilull  (Dpport  miu  b;  Bit  Tanbdl}-'*  ^tobt,  with  U 
thrn  tbunnind  nniDdi  n  fnr. 

Zfnf  /V/i.  WbII.  kdieii.  Tun  I — L>di«,  1  luu  jBor  han^ 
b(1ly.  I  thill  noiiF  -quit  Itui  Uiy  Am  -.  but  vhile  I  truin  the  lus 
I  iIull  ant  temMobet  Ihnu  nn  ■  <icmD«i  Jiottid  aurage;  God  de 

Si'r  I%i(i.  By  li*  nuw.  'tij  well  hr'«  gone — for  I  aboiilil  iu 
Tokrd,  bT-ud-V>  M  li«'  dun  nn  ■  tnucMel  Well,  if  tbii  U  b  li 
Hnyden  hu  luck  a'  Imt  tide,  m  tnlh. 

Col.  Toir».  &a  W  indted,  Bit  Tnnbelly.— But  I  bear  Ihc 
lotdiliip,  I  know,  hid  proTided  'rm. 

XuR.  Oh,  >  duuw  ind  ■  boltle,  Bit  TantKUr,  hj  all  iwsia  ! 

AVr  IV«.  I  bid.  fotBOl  Ihe  ramtniiy  bclnw;  well — vhai — i 
inrttT  Ihcn,  ha<  and  dan«  iwd  drink,  lul  Well,  'fniv  Gmi^. 
toy  I  do  tbcM  Ibingi  by  halT«i,  Son-in-law  ibere  look*  liii 
mt^e,  10  we  11  luTe  a  night  oa  't:  and  which  of  time  ladies 
old  nuui'*  paitner,  but — Ecod,  I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  be  L 

Brr,  Well,  eir  TtmbeUy,  my  rrii?nd  and  I  both  will  eDdearo 
Tou  10 :  you  have  done  a  grDpruui  uiiuii,  and  an  enlided  to  on 
If  ynu  thonld  be  at  a  1dm  to  divert  yonr  nerf  guMlt,  we  will  na 

Kired  monificatiiiii ;  a  nibject  which  peihapi  may  afibrd  ao  bu 

mr  Tmh.  Ecod,  with  all  my  heart;  though  I  nm  n  mnin  bungli 

Bar.  Nererfriir;  wc  will  ouitl  yna,  i[  th«  talo  ia  judged  w 
repeated ;  but  of  (big  you  may  be  nHured,  that  while  the  intenl 
di'nily  to  pt>.<a«e,  Biitith  audiion  will  ever  he  indulgent  lo  tlic  ei 
perfwmance.  [Sxt 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ai  Ae  tiro  tiuuUlioiii  which  htn  been  pobliahed  of  Eolulme'l 
"Bpeniardi  in  Fem"  hare,  I  undentand,  been  ntj  genenllj  read,  the 
paUic  are  in  pou^nion  of  all  the  matenala  necewarj  16  fbnn  a  jndgoient  on 
the  inetiti  and  de&cti  of  the  Flay  peifoimed  at  Dnirf-lane  ThaaDa, 
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To  her,  whoie  apprDbadon  of  ihii  Diama,  and  whoes  pecntiar  delight  in 
the  apphuiw  it  bu  nedTed  frem  the  pnblic,  hare  been  to  im  the  mghett 

m  deiiTcd  from  iti  ncccu — I  dedicate  thii  Pl^. 
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BTITEM  BT  RICHARD 

BRINSLBI  8HBH1D1K. 

ThH  Uhm  »M,  olik^  ^  Am  ktfc  M  hi^ 
A  Wi»Nr  DrMM    hu  njumtk     iti  9fdm§. 
W)»l  pralMit  dt  ««•  TMika  i^a«  taM, 
BtHk  in  U(  wbuh;,  aa4  «t";  iW  dMil 
£«Md  in  Obopadi,  lonr  yet  lb*  htm  qwk 
Ackkrca  tke  BandH  RiBBph  aTlhe  Fiirt; 
Sam  nt jr«n  iM  bln),4m£ula  ba  bto> 
Semi  lie  Xrw  Hi*).  uJ  dwl  tttnuirli  OfiMnni] 
Anfinin— jrt  tNtamu  la* — lu>  *H(j  ta  iImw, 
Dm  bKk  BpopUu  of  Soltai  K«v. 

WanOasHsluiMotkiliapMmg  I7, 
VUk  feb  off  hid,  huMiMd)'  tMt, 
FrankM  a>  apw  *t>kh  he  MMB  t»  (feUc 
Scnw  mat  EfOHngtaa  doa  hoaav  ^Ina ; 
The  T«l8«  TddoK  of  her  h^  »nMM  I 
When  iiighl-rDbci]  luiua  ambit  tn  W  tm^ 
Vadd^  U  bMWd  bauin— ^Haw'da,  haWdor 
Wilfc  fBunoi  qiwKiaiu  lint  ua  ■nnro'  vtit, 
"Hair  mllj  fajl  I     An't  y<iD  omie  trnxlj-  laia] 
Im*(  fl  q>iH  dtuningl  Wbeu  do  jou  Itare  town 
An't  joa  qoiu  tind  t  Fnj,  can't  we  tit  doint)' 
Theac  anbarti  [iltaiiina  af  a  IiDDdtm  Mij, 
Inpeilect  fct.  m  hiil  ihe  cold  detn;; 
flkold  our  Pl^  pt«M— asd  tod  'r^'  iBdalgaDt  an 
Bej'iMidccRa— "'Til  brttcrlaW  thm  nerer," 


!t  \.—J  ParSiaa 
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Btnu,  hutit,  8<ut  alkiapfi  la  Ku  htr  ianJ  ;  Bltira,  an 

£(r.  Aadadoin  !  WImdci  i*  thj  prirCt^  10  iDtrarupl  the  fei 
repow  my  hunucd  mlaS  eaa  umXeh  amid  llie  UunulU  of  fliii' 
Slull  I  infonn  U17  miuler,  Piiun,  of  thi>  proamplDout  trmche 

I'll/.  I  mn  hif  ii^rvant.  ii  is  troc — Vetted  by  him — nnd  I  knt 
and  therefore  His  I  uk.  b;  nhnt  nuigk  canld  Ficarro  gain  rgi 
what  GiUlil;  ilill  Kolda  J<e  four  aS'eclIan  1 

Kh.  Hoii  1  thoH  trvKty  lecrettity  I 

Val.  Ignoblf  beni  I  in  mind  and  uionDea  nde,  ferociitu*,  and 
thoueh  pool  anrf  cn.ft.v  if  oct^iioii  nred— in  jamb  auddcicEii- 
mnniimid — «  litniiftl  pinte — irrntSng  men  u  bniba,  the  wori 
y»l  iron  t^e  Sputitk  hen  ■•  he  eljled — the  tint  of  Epauieh  coDqi 
*' w  aocMnt^iehvl,  'lie  fit  Klrin  ihonld  leave  h" 


bn  <ui»,  her  boan, 
lnwMPiMm«; 


ao.  l]  pizabbo.  OSI 

Xli.  Wlwt  I  Talfcnle  monlinng  1  But  gnaX  I  mi  In  nits,  vh&t  if  mj 
incoitiTa  I  Fuiioo,  in&autian,  M  it  u  j<m  will  j  bat  what  iMachct  thM 
to  ihii  degpisErl,  ttnwonbir  leader  ?  But  locn  ii  tliy  objael,  mean  band  tlij 
meani.  C^iulJ  ;ou  gain  me,  yoa  antjr  ^"S*  to  wId  a  higher  inteieM  id 
PLkiito,     I  know  yon. 

Val.  On  mj  eoul,  jon  wrong  me!  Wliat  elie  my  bnlto,  I  tiBTe  nons 
townrdi  ,vnu.  Hot  indulga  the  acom  and  leritj  of  jour  nalnie;  do  it  while 
^et  [he  lime  pcnniU ;  tbe  gloomy  honr,  I  fear,  too  non  approachea. 
£iti.  Vulferde  »  pcophMtoo  ! 
,  Val.  Hear  ma,  BlTira.  Shame  from  lui  late  der«it,  and  bsnung  wiibn 
fiir  rennqe,  again  hare  bnrnght  Fiacro  to  Fern ;  bat  Inat  mc,  he  oremte* 
hii  ttnngili,  Dor  mauurei  well  the  toe.  Enaunped  in  n  (tnuige  country, 
where  i«m.c  cannot  forte,  nor  cormption  boy  a  ongle  fciend,  what  haio  we 
to  hopc1  The  anny  munnnrirtg  at  inijeaiiug  hardahipa,  wfaile  ^lam 
^•eontei  with  goody  ipoil  tbe  gay  psrilian  of  hi*  loiury,  inch  day  di- 
tmniibei  our  force. 

£lr.  fiutanyoonot  dwheirtofthoM  tbatUM 
Val.  Are  gain  and  plnnder,  then,  nr  only  parpoaat     Ii  thii  Blrin'! 

Sir,  No,  HJ  tm  me  Haaian  I  I  abhor  the  motiTe,  meani,  and  end  of 
yonj  poriniti ;  bat  I  will  tnut  none  of  yoa.  In  year  whole  army  there  ii 
not  one  of  you  that  hoi  a  heart,  ol  apeaki  ingenuouily — aged  Lu-Caiaa,  nad 
ha  atone,  excepted. 

Val.  He  !  an  aDthniian  in  the  opponte  and  wont  eitrema ! 
Sit.  Oh  J  had  I  eailiea  known  that  Tirtnoni  man,  how  diRerent  might  my 
lot  bare  bt'en ! 

Vtxl.  I  wilt  grant  Fiiairo  conld  not  then  lo  aanly  have  doped  yon  :  for- 
^To  me.  but  at  that  erent  I  (till  muit  wonder. 

£ti.  Hear  me,  Talrerde.  When  fint  my  virgin  fancy  waked  to  lore, 
PisWTO  wot  my  coontry'i  idol.  Setf-taogfat,  aelfTaiied,  and  ■elf-iupported, 
ka  bacama  a  hero  j  and  I  wai  formed  b>  M  won  by  gtoiy  and  renown,  "Tii 
known  thai,  when  he  left  Panama  in  a  ilight  veascl,  hit  forte  wa*  not  a 
budied  men.  Airlied  at  the  iabiod  of  Oallo,  with  hii  iword  be  drev  a  line 
^on  the  Hnidi,  and  aiid,  "  Fiu  thoM  who  fear  to  die  or  cnnquer  with  their 
iMdar."  Thirteen  alone  icmained,  and  at  the  head  of  tbeie  tbe  warrior  itood 
r  Ua  groond.  ETen  at  the  moment  when  my  ean  fint  cnngbl  Ihii  tale,  my 
heart  eiolaimed,  "FioaTTO  ia  iu  lordl"  What  nnce  I  hne  perteived,  or 
thMght,  or  lelt,  yon  moit  hare  more  worth  to  vrin  the  knowledge  of. 
To/.  I  


farther,  •(ill  auured  that,  whilo  Alonio  de  M 


MBarare  IbinuT  Mend  and  pnpil,  laadi  the  enemy,  Hiano^ 


Xh.  Silence!  I  hear  him  coming ;  look  mt  paiplaied. 
ftaod  ccofoand  the  coontenance !     Quick,  put  on  an  hoDett  fiut,  if  thoB 

Pit.  [WiOaa.]  Chun  and  aecara  him ;  T  will  eTamine  him  myKlf. 

X»iir  FiUBBO.    VxLVZBJiE  £oKf — BliTtu  taitgkt. 
Pi*.  Whv  dart  than  sails,  Bhirat 
Sh.  To  laugh  or  weep  without  a  reoion  ii  one  ef  dn  few  prhilegea  poN 

Pit.  EItIi^  I  wilt  know  the  canie,  I  am  reeolTod  I 
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Elv.  I  am  glad  of  that,  becaaie  I  lore  retolation,  and  ma 
tell  you.  Now  my  resolution,  I  take  it»  ia  the  better  of  the 
depends  upon  myself,  and  yonrs  does  not. 

JHz.  Psba!  trifler! 

Vol.  Elrira  was  laughing  at  my  apprehensioiia  that 

Pix,  Apprehensions! 

Vo/.  Tes — that  Alonxo's  skill  and  genias  ahonld  ao  hare 
infonned  the  enemy,  as  to 

Piz.  Alonso!  the  traitor!  How  I  once  lored  that  mm 
mother  intrusted  him,  a  boy,  to  my  protection.  [Eltira  wc 
iively  t»  ike  ha/ckgromfid^  At  my  table  did  he  least — in  m 
repose.  I  had  marked  his  early  genius,  and  the  Talorons  s 
with  it  Often  had  I  talked  to  him  of  our  first  adventures — i 
struggled  with — what  perils  we  surmounted !  When  landed 
host  upon  an  unknown  land — then,  when  I  told  how  fiimin 
discord  and  toil,  day  by  day,  did  thin  our  ranks  amid  close-presi 
how  still  undaunted  I  endured  and  dared — maintained  my  p 
power  in  despite  of  growling  mutiny  or  bold  revolt,  till  with  i 
remaining  I  became  at  last  victorious ! — when,  I  say,  of  these  1 
the  youih  Alonso,  with  tears  of  wonder  and  delight,  would 
my  neck,  and  swear  his  soul's  ambition  owned  no  other  leader. 

'  Vai.  What  could  subdue  attachment  so  begun  t 

Piz.  Las-Casas. — He  it  was,  with  fiisdnating  craft  and  cant 
humanity,  raised  in  Alonzo's  mind  a  new  enthusiasm,  which 
the  stripling  termed  it,  to  forego  his  country's  claims  for  tl 
nature. 

Val.  Yes,  the  traitor  left  you,  joined  the  Peruvians,  an< 
enemy,  and  Spain's. 

Piz.  But  first  with  weariless  remonstrance  he  sued  to  wii 
purpose,  and  untwine  the  sword  from  my  determined  grasp.  1 
of  right,  of  justice,  and  humanity,  calling  the  Pcruviuus  our 
unoR'ending  brethren. 

Val.  They !  Obdurate  heathens !   They  our  brethren  ! 

Plz.  But,  when  he  found  that  tlie  soft  folly  of  the  plea 
drop|>cd  upon  my  bosom  fell  on  marble,  he  flew  and  joined  1 
profiting  by  the  lessons  he  had  gained  in  wronged  Pizarro's  scl 
so  disciplined  and  led  his  new  allies,  that  soon  he  forced  mc 
with  shame  and  fury  while  I  own  it ! — in  base  retreat  and  foul 
quit  the  shore. 

Val.  But  the  hour  of  revenge  is  come. 

Piz.  It  is ;  I  am  returned  :  my  force  is  strengthened,  and 
I'oy  shall  soon  know  that  Pizarro  lives,  and  has — a  grateful 
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Fiz,  T^hil— [Trumpets  witAouL]  Elvira,  retire  I 
JSh,  Why  should  I  retire  1 
tipis.  Because  men  are  to  meet  here,  and  on  manly  business. 

Elv,  0  men  1  men  1  ungrateful  and  perverse  1     0  woman !  still  affectionata 

>ugh  wronged !  [YALTBaDB  retires  bad.]  The  beings  to  whose  eyes  you 
«-m  for  animation,  hope,  and  rapture,  through  the  days  of  mirth  and  revelry ; 

d  on  whose  bosoms,  in  the  hour  of  sore  calamity,  you  seek  for  rest  and 
inaolation ;  them,  when  the  pompous  follies  of  your  mean  ambition  are  the 

jMtion,  you  treat  as  playthings  or  as  slaves . — I  shall  not  retire. 
•iJHi,  Remain  then ;  and,  if  Uiou  canst,  be  silent. 

li  jBiv.  They  only  babble  who  practise  not  reflection.    I  shall  think — and 
Lought  is  ulence. 

.  JHz,  [Aside.]  Ha  1  there 's  somewhat  in  her  manner  lately 

yLboks  sternly  and  suspiciously  at  Eltiba,  who  meets  his  fflance  with 
a  commanding  and  unaltered  eye, 

Jnter  Las-Casas,  Almaqro,  Gohzalo,  Da  villa,  Omous  and  Soldiebs. — 

Trumpets  tnthouL 

Xios-Cas,  Pizarro,  we  attend  thy  summons. 

I*is,  Welcome,  venerable  &ther ! — My  friends,  most  welcome ! — Friends 
nd  fellow  soldiers,  at  length  the  hour  is  arrived,  which  to  Pizarro's  hopes 
reaents  the  full  reward  ofour  undaunted  enterprise  and  long-enduring  toils, 
^fident  in  security,  this  day  the  foe  devotes  to  solenm  sacrifice :  if  with 
told  surprise  we  strike  on  their  solemnity — ^trust  to  your  leader's  word — we 
hall  not  fiiil. 

Ahn,  Too  long  inactive  have  we  been  mouldering  on  the  coast;  our  stores 
jchausted,  and  our  soldiers  murmuring.  Battle !  ^ttle ! — then  death  to  the 
jmed,  and  chains  for  the  defenceless. 

Jktv.  Death  to  the  whole  Peruvian  race  1 

Zas-Cas.  Merciful  Heaven ! 

Aim,  Yea,  general,  the  attack,  and  instantly !  Then  shall  Alonzo,  basking 
^  his  ease,  soon  cease  to  sco£f  dur  sufferings,  and  scorn  our  force. 

Las-Cos,  Alonzo  t — scorn  and  presumption  are  not  in  his  nature. 

Aim.  'Til  fit  Las-Casas  should  defend  his  pupO. 

Plz.  Speak  not  of  the  traitor !  or  hear  his  name  but  as  the  bloody  summons 
JO  assault  and  vengeance.     It  appears  we  are  agreed  t 

Aim,  Dav,  We  are. 

6on,  AIL— Battle!  battle! 

Las-Cos.  Is,  then,  the  dreadful  measure  of  your  cruelty  not  yet  complete  1 
Battle !  gracious  Heaven !  against  whom  ?  Against  a  king,  in  whose  mild 
Msom  your  atrocious  injuries  even  yet  have  not  excited  hate !  but  who,  in- 
tuited or  victorious,  still  sues  for  peace.  Against  a  people  who  never  wronged 
iie  living  being  their  Creator  formed :  a  people  who,  children  of  innocence ! 
received  you  as  cherished  guests  with  eager  hospitality  and  confiding  kindness. 
Gknerously  and  freely  did  they  share  with  you  their  comforts,  their  treasures, 
md  their  homes:  you  repaid  them  by  fraud,  oppression,  and  dishonour. 
These  eyes  have  witnessed  all  I  speak — as  gods  yon  were  received ;  as  fiends 
bave  you  acted. 

Pis.  Las-Casas  I 

Las-Cas.  pizarro,  hear  me ! — Hear  me,  chieftains ! — ^And  thou,  all-powerful ! 
whue  thunders  can  shiver  into  sand  the  adamantine  rock— whoie  lightninga 
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t»  At  con  tf  A»  lifid  an 
giv«  cftct  to  UiyMraat't  wordi^  at  thj 

>  ■  »    «.«       « « >  «     .«  , 

■lifiiiii  iiMii--BlhMli,«yB^I— fcU 
liMH  hiMliim  ■ngniih,  Aohi  Mt  ay 
MM  ■onto  thite  yw  odl  jov  nflii 
f  hum  from  jem;  laUlntamwhk 
— [IWmR^  to  SKfDA.]  BMn^jMVMp 
«fait  Biof«  no  bmt  b«t  tUait 

Plic  CloMthitiiUavuafwocdt:  time  Am^  and 
iMt    GhMfbm%ai«tfKiMlut1ntd»l 
jOm.  Woani 

£a»<Au.  Oh^mnof  Uoodl-CXMirii]  €fodl  Am 

■■iiai  uot  to  cmau  Iwt  to  Mam  ny  cwmtejman ;  ^aowmrl 
tUrfbmwmUMptaBji^piDrtthjnwdnMi^jfi^  Kol  Ii 
nrpoie,  hnmicidml  I  cone  the  bond  of  Uood  by  wliieh  jom  ■ 
llaj  ftH  6Matm,  bfimj,  tnd  fto^  deiwt  ran  pnjool*  md  id 


koiNfl    Od  joi^  tnd  OB  jMT  chDdNo,  be  ttM  ntfl  of  tfao 
iHriekaUlbeihedthiaJiyt    IkBfe70i,andftr 0wf    9ok 


iBbtm  aged  eyaa  be  acand  bgr  tbe  horron  tbej  bate  whneaaed.  Ii 
fDrettt,  will  I  hide  mjNlf ;  with  tigcn  and  with  aamge  beoats  « 
mane ;  and  when  at  length  we  meet  before  the  bleaaed  tribona 
Deity,  whose  mild  doctrines  and  whose  mercies  ye  have  this  day  r 
then  shall  yon  feel  the  agony  and  grief  of  soul  which  tear  the  boso 
accuser  now  1 

H/v.  [JitMs  and  tata  the  hand  of  Las-Casas.]     Las-Gaaas ! 
me  with  thee,  Las-Casas  i 

Lcu-Cas.  Stay  !  lost,  abused  lady  !     I  alone  am  naeleaa  here, 
thy  loveliness  may  persuade  to  pity,  where  reason  and  religion  p]ea< 
Oh !  save  thy  innocent  fellow-creatures  if  thou  canst :  then  shall  t 
be  redeemed,  and  thou  wilt  share  the  mercy  thou  bestoweat. 

Fix.  How,  Elvira  t  wouldst  thou  leave  me  1 

Elv,  I  am  bewildered,  grown  terrified !  Your  inhumanity— «Qd 
LasGasas— oh  1  he  appeared  to  me  just  now  something  more  than 
■nd  you  I  ye  all  looked  worse  than  earthly. 

IHt,  Compassion  sometimes  becomes  n  beauty. 

£lv.  Humanity  always  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Alu^  ^Vell !  Heaven  be  praised,  we  are  rid  of  the  old  moralist. 

Qaii.  I  ho{ie  he  11  join  his  preaching  pupil,  Alonao. 

Piz,  \Tum\ng  to  Almaobo.]  Now  to  prepare  our  master  and  o\ 
At  midday  is  the  hour  of  the  sacrifice.  [Klyira  nte.]  Consulting 
suidei,  the  route  of  your  divisions  shall  be  given  to  each  commander 
Jnnriie,  we  conquer ;  and,  if  we  conquer,  the  gates  of  Quito  will  be  oj 

jilM*  And  Pisarro  then  be  monarch  of  Pern. 

piz.  Not  10  &■! — ambition  for  a  time  must  take  connsel  from  di 
Ataliba  still  must  hold  the  shadow  of  a  sceptre  in  his  hand — Piaurc 
««  dependent  upon  Spain :  while  tlie  pledge  of  future  ^sace,  his  di 
CuL  rBLYUU  rim  «««*  agiUUed,]  securw  the  proud  succesaioi 
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^Ini.  Thii  ii  betL    In  fuuio'i  pkui  abnrr*  th*  iMatmxtt  witian 
gsldei  tlie  wmiot'i  Tilooi; 

Vol.  [AiiiU  to  BlthL]  Ton  muk,  Elrint 
Xlv.  Oh,  ju— [liu  ii  beK — tbi*  u  eiedlcot  I 
Pit.  Tou  Kcm  oSmdML   Sinn  ttih  ntaini  mj  htut.  Thjnk    ■  Hiptra 

Jb,  Ofiended  1 — no  I     Thoa  Imoveit  Aj  glorj  U  my  idol ;  tad  tliU  will 
Iw  mMt  rioriooi,  moil  jait  ud  IiddouibUb. 
—  1.  Whatm 


Kv.    Oh,  nolkiiia  I — mare  vom&n'i  pntUs — ■  jodou  whim,  parhapi : 
MlMil[iolimiiedsdkstDy>lhero'icoan&-4I>iM<(iimM«M.]     Thaajlof 
m  inrilH  fou. — Awaj  1  avaj  1  joi^  hii  bnn,  oil  woithf  fiurow^ 


Pu.  And  go  joa  nol  with  me  % 

Xlr.  Ondoubtcdlj  1  I  ntedi  maM  be  Gnt  to  hl^  Itw  faton  mcoutb  of 

Atte-Qoim. 

JIm.  Haw,  Oomal  whu  biiowt  thoa ) 

0IMI.  On  jander  bill,  unong  us  palm-tnw,  wa  hara  nTphnd  ta  old 
eadqiui :  nope  b;  fligbl  he  conid  nai,  and  we  Miied  him  ukd  hii  attanduit 
•Bnufdng ;  jet  hii  lipt  breathe  nou^t  hut  faltleiaeM  and  ■em. 

Pii.  Siag  him  bofbn  lu. — ^LTrai  nttpoutWy.  OoiUK  no  tnl  omI 
nriHnw  vilA  OaoiiMBOaxI  Anmdut,  m  aUmi,  ymrri*!.]  What  an  tbon, 
■tnngert 

On.  Finl  tell  me  which  amoDg  ;oa  ii  the  captain  of  tlu  band  of  tabbMK 

Pi*.  Hal 

Aln.  Midmaii  I — Tear  out  his  tongue,  at  elw 

Oto.  Thonlt  heaiaoma  ttnth. 

Dot.  [Shoviiig  kiipmiard^  Shall  I  not  plunge  thii  into  hit  heart! 

On.  \To  PiEUBO.T  DtKayoiir  anajboait  nunjiDchbancaai  thif  I 

Pin.  AndadoBiJ  thii  iuolenco  baa  Kaled  thy  dooou  Dit  thoa  lUt, 
gnj'headed  niffian.     But  fint  ooniew  what  thoa  knoweat. 

On.  I  know  that  which  thon  baat  jiut  aaund  me  of — that  I  aball  dia. 

Pit.  Leu  BDdacil;  perhipi  might  hace  preicrred  llij  lifa. 

On.  Uj  life  ii  aa  a  withered  tne ;  it  i*  not  worth  preaerTing. 

Pit.  Hear  nw,  old  man.  Etou  now  wg  manh  against  the  Pemnaa  uaj. 
We  know  there  ii  a  lecret  path  tbal  Icadi  to  jonr  itnnghold  among  the  nckK 
node  oi  to  that,  ud  name  thy  taward.     If  wealth  be  Ihf  wiah 

Oto.  Hal  hal  hal  hal 

Pit.  Doit  thoa  deapiie  taj  ofiet  1 

Ore.  Thee  and  thf  oSer  I  Wealth  1— I  hare  the  wealth  of  two  dear  pJ- 
iBit  aona — I  hare  ilored  in  hearen  the  richti  which  lap^  good  aetiaiu  bare 
—  and  (till  m;  chiefeil  tiuaiiuiji  do  I  bear  abont  me. 

Pit,  What  ii  Ihall  infbim  me. 

Ora.  I  will ;  for  it  neicr  can  be  ihine — the  tnamre  of  a  pme,  imRilliod 
■enaaiance.  [B(.TUX  titi,  ttiU  paying  maritd  alftalMa  to  OioimKbD. 

Pit.  1  beliere  Ihitre  ii  no  other  Femvian  who  dana  apeak  ai  then  doaL 

Oro.  Would  I  could  belicTo  there  ia  no  other  Bpaaianl  wbe  dana  *el  a* 
IhondoMl 


»«  la*>ha(MrfAMka*MdtMdAi«tfatb«n. 

««.  Caw  k^l    AbMfl   Earn  htail    Oar  nadoa*!  hi^i 

A*.   Br«^hMWBRM^llMllilbl 
0>k   %_aMWN«y^tbHL 

.Jih.  «Wa^kl£,>te>J«ja  Ikna  Id ■ijll 

*k  I -a  MMw  ibM :  fe(  I  b«a  to  kar  and  W  RptM  iht  Wrta 
U^  «•  lltaM*  <(tkakk«.todMid>l.r(«r  a^;  fa  «»t 
«iM  lir  ^  ImmA  saw ;  la  pK*  torn  inidi  tfaaaUai  um^M 


a  Ub:  tad.  lodtng  .bt  pcv&fnl  AtaMbf 

)M  tfl  W  tii«  kr  aidk  a  p«>  Md 

M>>  BiMMtttanfi! — I  ikaOtoin  hu>  hub 
«■•.  Baa  Wm  Wcm  M)  A«  wnn  of  bit  b 


Ki.  Bdlf 

Jlaa,  OiaMa  Aaa  IjBgui  Iniv  mdoRd  hii  ioralU  t 

J'A.  lad  tkadm  ikoald  he  die  imiancind  I 

**.  *••!  Otam^  joons  nsui  — [fo  Datilla,]  Tky  ontinii 
MiMMi  kM  mmi  mt  fi«B  the  nek;  and  thoa  ihrwlf  ban  Uat 
miwJiJ  <r  a  mM  kaaw ;  tbgu  mighUI  thvKLf  Iuts  uen  Biih  nt 
own'  *ra|;waamald  ban  inflicted  tranenis — Bad  vith  what  nBe 
*«M  «aaU  kt«*  booM  tkaL 

Br.  [9ff  I  K»J  OmoMWb'i  ton  J  <rpo'  Aer  tow.]  Oh,  ye  are  nas 
•X  t  iMk  11^  Am  ■iiIj  ml  biiDnnt— look  up  out  moic,  and  blm  i 
<t*  lb«  diML    0«d !  W«  1  fifj  diH  I 

On,  KljB*)— aHl  m  ntarwjbafpoeal  Bttu  tbee,  ladj! SpmM 

fca'f  ton  j«ar  hwMi.  aad  pardaa  jcd  u  I  do. 

fit.  JkWWTi^OtK^MMoiihmrm'^  dfimf.]     Awnj!    Davillat  ifii 

JlaiiL  Aqin  Ilw  taMj  ioJ^gaUaa  wbicb 

Kk  Ka  aMM  I     Caliuad  Uuu  Inmbling  irRirh — let  him  depart ;  'bi  i 

W  ikiaM  Rpxt  ik*  mcRj  wbieh  n  ahnw  lo  iotolent  deEonoe Hark !  i 

«<a(B  «•  MiiiaD. 

jimmd.  [Om  t  mmimf  Slyox  .]  If  through  jiHir  gentle  mauia  my  dmM 
■Mf  NoaiM  talfkt  be  iCMencd  from  ioguli 

JCV*.  I  aaiinwaJ  tiaa. 

jtoai^  flli  HBi  muj  jM  iLaak  tddt  chanlf,  if  ael  atenoD  tbeir  &th< 
fcto.  fe, 

fit.  Vlai  M^  tlui  ilitB)  *■ 


0il9 

A  parting  word  to  ihuik  yon  foe  yDiir  wtnj. 

I"!!.  UacgqaHi  and  guidu  appmnch. — [Soumu  xumA  Ihrmtjlt  (ktltnli.] 
FuUon'  mr,  Iriend) — nub  ihall  have  hii  pan  utigaed,  Uid  en  Ffnifia't  god 
abnli  fink  bentnlb  the  main,  the  Spaniih  bnnner,  balked  in  blood,  (ball  BoM 
~  QIC  ibe  wolli  or  TBaquiihcd  Qoilo. 

[SiKunt  all  iiU  Eltiex  and  VivittML. 

Val,  Ii  it  now  pmmnpCion  Ibai  my  hopei  gain  (UvDgth  vilb  the  in- 

suiDg  homin  wbich  I  aeo  appnl  Kiriia'i  aoul  1 

Els.  1  om  mad  with  tiTTor  ojid  temaiK  I  Would  I  could  Bj  tbete  dread> 
fiil«»ne.l 

Val.  Might  not  Valwrdc'i  \rur  aMuehmtnt  bo  ihj  refuge ) 

Elv.  Whnl  wouldil  thou  do  lo  bhc  or  la  aicnge  mel 

Val.  I  dare  do  all  lb;  injnriei  nui;  demBiid— a  vord— and  he  lie*  blced- 

j  at  j-onr  li-et 

E!r.  Perbapa  we  will  ipeak  again  i 


<  of  Ihia. 


How  leave  me,— [EriY  ' 
initrument     Pie.Blvinl 


Vai- 


moment  lo  coinuel  with  tbii  nnworthy  traitor  1     Can  a  wrelih,  fiiUo  lo 

Bding  iiuulsr,  bo  trae  lo  any  pledge  of  leva  or  honour  1 — Piaauro  will 

Ion  mo— ye«;  me— who,  for  tua  lalce.  haie  aacrificed— oh,  Qod  I  what 

late  I  not  aacrifieed  for  him  I     Yet,  curbing  the  arenging  pride  thai  iwelU 

tbia  boaom,  I  (till  will  fiuthor  ttj  him.     Oh,  men !  ye  who,  wtaried  by  iha 

nnd  Gdcltiy  of  Tirmooa  lore,  ac«k  in  tha  wanlon'i  flaiteiy  a  new  delight, 

ob,  ye  may  intuit  and  leave  lbs  heana  to  which  jonr  bith  wai  pledged,  and, 

•tiding  aelf-cepnncb,  may  fear  no  other  peiil;  becaais  incli  hearts,  howe'er 

yon  injure  and  deicrt  them,  have  yet  the  proud  relreni  of  an  nnipotled  fiuno 

— of  unreproaching  conidence.     fiat  beware  Ihc  dcipenle  libertine  wbo  for- 

k»  the  creature  whom  hi>  arti  bate  finl  deprived  of  all  natural  protection 

-of  lU  Mtf  coawlation '.     What  hu  ho  left  bet  1     Deipeir  and  rcngeanee  I 

[Erik 

ACT  H. 

SoiXS  I. — -it  Baai  iKimundal  Ay  a  itilii  tnw/,  and  reeii. 

mil  diteottnd  ptayixj  viA her CntLD;  Alonio  homjiHg  mcr  Onm  leilk 

dtli'jkl. 
Cera.  Now  coofeu,  doe*  be  rtiemhie  ihee,  nr  not  t 

jf/oH.  Indeed  he  ii  liker  thee — thy  roir  mfuieu,  thy  imiling  gentlfneat. 
Cora.  But  hi*  anburo  hair,  the  eolaiir  of  hii  eyct,  Almco. — -Oh,  my  lord'* 
lage,  and  my  btan'i  adored  I  \lWfaa  tht  Cbiui  to  Acr  toioai. 

AloK.  The  little  dnrlicg  nrcbin  rab<  me,  I  doubt,  of  toma  partian  of  tby 
re,  my  Cora.     At  leait  he  iharei  eareaw*,  wbieb  till  hia  birth  were  nnly 

C«ra.  Oh  no,  Alonio  1  a  molhcr'a  lore  for  her  iweot  hab«  i»  not  a  ilealtli 

nn  tha  dear  Gitbor'i  Blorr ;  it  i*  a  new  delight  that  tnnu  with  qaickened 
gntitnde  to  ilim,  the  author  of  her  animcnled  bliu. 

Mftt.  Could  Coia  ihiak  me  Miioui  I 

Cora,  I  am  inTe  he  will  ipeak  loon :  then  will  be  the  lut  of  the  three 
liolidap  allowed  by  Nature's  laoctian  to  the  fond,  anxiooa  molher'i  beitt. 

AloA.  What  are  tboie  three  I 

Cora.  The  eciBiy  of  bii  birth  I  pnaa ;  that  in  part  1*  aclfiih :  but  whan 


I 

4U  iBOM  tba^  Ati  u  ■  dAT  or  j«j  i  nuv  *hn  Amb  Ui  faft 
im  pu*  ouJMM  lUppoK,  ud  clJDgi.  bugUte  and  daljilitail,  t>  ka 
ViM[>.  tkat  i*  iko  tia4hcr'i  hraiit  iwn koliiaj- ;  mtd  muMitu  slSl 
whiw'ai  kit  lilll*  MUBDirring  longnr  ihallDas  llM-|nM«lMai<l 
MUlliirl     "ti.  iH'i-  the  dwelt  j«<r  of  all ! 

>i(M.  MondOga! 

Onu.  Ob,  mjr  Alonu!  dtDjr,  Imurtf,  da  I  pour  'fc"ih»  ta  B«m 
4v  blwiing  I  pBMi'W  in  bin  niid  ilu*. 

Jtoit.  To  Hoina  md  &aUa ! 

Com.  Yei,  l«  Hmtcoi  and  Kolk :  and  an  tkao  ub]  graicfol  is  i 
Abaul  wi  tboo  not  haafy\ 

Jtan.  Cu  Cum  Mk  llut  qneitiim  1 

Own.  Wh;  ihca  at  Uu  id  reiilw  oa  ibj  comb  t  Wby  u  nj 
wMlIiIih  car  m  oftui  dou  the  >iillaGti  a[  the  aifhl  hetnj-  ibj  i 

JIm.  UuM  not  I  fgbl  OKkinit  nj  wiiDti?,  ■gunil  toj  bretltRO 

Qm.  I>a  thajr  bM  tMkuuduliDclianl  ud  ota  nut  bU  mat  bn 

jUiiit.  Sbvnld  iha/  praTn  twloiitnul 

Cbra.  1  will  6y,  uid  nul  Uiw  In  the  moantau*. 

J(<m.  Plj,  wllk  ihy  blBDl,  Oonil 

Can.  VThilJ  thkaltToua  moUier,  whin  ib«  mna  firam  danpr, 
the  wai^bt  of  bu  child  1 

iltoa.  Cdtii,  nj  bclntrd,  do  you  wish  to  ut  m;  heart  at  rc«tl 

Cbm.  Oh  yul  ye*!  fu  I 

Ahti.  HmImi  then  to  tbo  cpnccalmciit  in  the  moontfiiiu;  wbei 
DUtnini  nnd  •iigini,  Uid  our  BUdDii'  olEipriiig,  lot  ollatled  to  i 
a  war.     Cora  nill  iiot  ulune  tuiit  her  huibuid'o,  her  list 


kcrm 


wiji. 


mdoncd  I 


Ahn.  Eolla  will  b«  with  me. 

Cora,  Y«,  whilo  the  buttle  ragM,  and  where  it 
will  be  found.     Ha  taajr  rerciiw,  but  fvuioI  gave 
he  will  leave  even  lli«.     But  I  have  eworn  never  to  foruiko  tjii 
life.     Dear,  dear  Alucu  I  nuut  tfaou  with  llial  I  ihoiild  break  lu 

Jlox.  Tlitn  ba  it  lO.     Oh  I  eiceUenn  ill  aU  that  '■  ure^it  an; 


folloi 


Com.  AluniD,  I  onnot  thank  thee:  lilcnca  ii  tie  gratitude 
action  :  who  leekt  to  To II on-  it  byaoundwill  miulbe  track.— [Sj, 
DHt.j     Soea  the  king  apiiraaeht 

jiloii.  No,  'lia  the  aenenl  plaiicig  the  guard  that  will  luimiuid  tl 
daring  the  lacriiicc.      Tii  Kolla  come*,  the  firit  and  beil  of  heroea. 

-    JW.  [WWMit.]     Then  place  ihem  on  the  bill  fronting  ilie  SptS 

Entir  ItoilA. 
I -Cm.  Bollat  nr  Hold,  m}r  broihar  I 
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jUo%.  Hoik  i  my  friend,  mj  benefiictor  I  how  can  onr  lites  repay  ihe  ob« 

which  we  owe  theel 
'MU,  Pais  them  in  peace  and  blisa.     Let  BoUa  witness  it,  he  is  oTeraaid* 
Cora,  Look  on  this  child.    He  is  the  life-blood  of  my  heart;  bat,  if  ever 
}oTes  or  reterai  thee  less  than  his  own  fiither,  his  mother's  hate  fidl  on 
tifail 

MeL  Oh,  no  more  I    What  sacrifioe  have  I  made  to  merit  gratitudel   The 

^^lBl^|eei  of  my  lore  was  Cora's  happiness.    I  see  her  happy.    Is  not  my  ob- 

jaet  gained^  and  am  I  not  rewarded?    Now,  Cora,  listen  to  a  friend's  adrioe. 

ISkni  must  away;  then  mnst  seek  the  sacred  caverns^  the  unprofaned  recess, 

^^wUtber,  after  wis  day's  sacrifice,  our  matrons,  and  e'en  the  Tirgins  of  the 

"Tif  retire. 

Gpfu.  Not  secure  with  Alonzo  and  with  thee,  BoUal 
Roi.  We  have  heard  Pizarro's  plan  is  to  surprise  us.     Thy  presence,  GoiBy 
aid,  but  may  impede  our  dBTorts. 
"^      Cora.  Lnpedei 

u      EoL  Yes,  yes.     Thou  knowest  how  tenderly  we  love  thee;  we,  thy  huf- 
^  Imd  and  thy  friend.    Art  thou  near  us  ?  our  thoughts,  our  valour — vengeance 
wSl  not  be  our  own.    No  advantage  will  be  pursued  that  leads  us  from  the 
fpoi  where  thou  art  [daoed;  no  succour  will  be  given  but  for  thy  protection. 
The  £ttthful  lover  daores  not  be  all  himself  amid  the  war,  until  he  knows  that 
^  the  beloved  of  his  soul  is  absent  from  the  peril  of  the  fight 
^       AloiL  Thanks  to  my  firiend  I  'tis  this  I  would  have  urged. 
^        Cora.  This  timid  excess  of  love,  producing  fear  instead  of  valour,  flatten^ 
Imt  does  not  eonvinoe  me :  the  wife  is  incredulous. 
JtoL  And  is  the  mother  unbelie^ng  too? 
^        Cora.  [Kisaet  dkiUL]    No  more !  do  with  me  as  you  please.     My  friend, 
*    ay  husbflnd  I  place  me  where  you  will. 

AUm,  My  ulored  1  we  thank  you  both. — [March  wiikout]  Hark !  the 
Jong  approaches  to  the  sacrifice.  Tou,  RoUa,  spoke  of  rumours  of  surprise. 
A  servant  of  mine,  I  hear,  is  missing;  whether  surprised  or  treacherous,  I 
know  not 

jRoL  It  matters  not  We  are  every  where  prepared.  Come,  Cora,  upon 
the  altar  'mid  the  rocks  thou  *lt  implore  a  blessing  on  our  cause.  The  pious 
iDpplication  of  the  trembling  wife,  and  mother's  heart,  rises  to  the  throne  of 
mercy,  the  most  resistless  prayer  of  humui  homage.  [ExeunL 

SaxKS  IL^The  Temple  </  ike  Sun. 

The  Hiob-Fbust,  Pmests,  and  Viroihs  of  Ihe  Snv,  dieeavered,  A  tolemn 
march.  Ataliba  and  the  Pkeuyiait  Wasiuobs  enUr  on  one  tide  ;  on  the 
other  BoLLA,  Alonzo,  and  Cora  with  the  Child. 

Ata.  Welcome,  AlonsEO ! — [ToRolla.]  Kinsman,  thy  hand. — [roCoKA.] 
Blessed  be  the  object  of  the  happy  mother's  love. 

Cora,  May  the  sun  bless  the  rather  of  his  people  t 

Ata.  In  the  wel&re  of  his  children  lives  the  happiness  of  their  king.— 
Friends,  what  is  the  temper  of  our  soldiers  ? 

RoL  Such  as  becomes  the  cause  which  they  support;  their  cry  is.  Victory 
or  death !  our  kinff  1  our  country  I  and  our  (rod. 

Ata,  Thou,  Boua,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  hast  been  wont  to  animate  the 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  ere  we  proceed  to  consegate  the  banners  which  thy 
valour  knows  so  w«ll  to  guard. 

H  M  2 


^^■5^^kT>h-kAaB  ■     III  I  I  Jl  dd^jaTw 

«  r-«  .kick  otrkM*; -<«*.  i -NMk  .few  «« i.,;^M 

~      ■      *  -      -    -  .fca^ti^- 


■M«l  «1M nt  OcMMbw Ik*  itavM  W  |Mw^  avwice,  Mi  Bik  I 
iflbtnihciriraeMiMi:  j-    ..*  f- ..■»■■ —--».. — rgiii  mlMh  r» 

iV  i<  If  rntt  rhwrn  rf  ■■iiNhji^  ti  hm  tWH 


n  bsndi  of  ctnilj'  with  all  KMiitM.  ^i 
irUh  kapi  of  bliu  bffonil  the  mtv.  Ttll  jronr  innalcta  tUi^  and  091 
IM,  ITS  Hck  OD  chiDge;  nnd,  Icut  of  ill,  idA  dttage  u  tbcr  .nUM 
w.  [<''«'  «h»t>^  aw  PncTiiK  WuM. 

jfAi.  r'''>i'W>'v  R°>-'^']  IVow.bolf  faoid^cTcrBindislof  tW^I 
tnilhi,  brglu  ihc  uifriGn, — [^  itUmM  pnietmim  cnuwiaat.  n<  PbkI 
null  ViiuiiHa  nrnu^  UmMlm  on  ci'lAfr  liA  qf  tkt  ■IHsr,  wUel  lie  B0I 
PwBft  Hji;in>nc*«,  odj  (Ai  lofwmVy  t«?iiu.  Tie  inrotation  »f  On  Bm\ 
jrwnn  u/oIlmHd  tif  On  ekonai  of  On  Fkoon  aiuj  Tiaaim.     i*^  ji*l 

•tan  iuUf  ttywH  (Ai  aJlor.      TAi  iciofc  uikiuMji  Kr-   — ' ■ 

fifinjrO  OuioRctingU  nccepted.  XDirIcaiitu,in- ' 

On.  The  uaat^. 

At*.  lUw  nnill 

Or*.  Vnm  iha  hill'i  brow,  fc'on  now  u  I  o'erlooifd  ihsir  forei 
I  pNt«i<«d  |Ih>  vhote  in  molion:  «il)i  eager  haito  thcj  march  t> 
in  mil  wnp,  M  if  apfiritod  of  thii  man  Hilen 

JM.  n*jF  BM  W  idm  bcfotd  Aty  nach  it. 

^b.  Am  jb«  «y  duoghtcn,  with  jom 

f«tM*4  |dM*  ef  mA^j. 

CVnk  Oh,  Aloniul  [-KnSrwciHn  Ii> 

jNm.  Wr  «hall  Dint  i^mh. 

4.VM.  Bim  w  DOC*  man  sn  ;du  leaie  nf, 

jftsn.  Hmmi  pn>t«t  and  blru  th»,  my  belorcd ;  and  thee,  a.y  umoceu! 

jMi,  Uul*.  butr !  Muh  monifnl  ii  predoas ! 

(\««.  nt(*nll,  AlooHl      BcoiiMnber  Ih;  life  it  mice. 

ituL  [.4.jA«uuunv*>'"<1    N"l  Ddi  bravtiU  (a  B0IUI 

tVni.  [cAmv  u*  ^  ^•><t|     PakwdJI  1     Tb«  god  of  nar  bo  with  ;< 


lyQuodfi;  prrpan^lisal 


IT  doar  cluldnn,  sway  ti 


kM  briu  nw  back  A 


irtilirtii,  rpj 


{Kni 
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your  valour.  Should  ill  »uccess  assail  us,  be  despair  the  last  feeling  of 
hearts.  If  successful,  let  mercy  be  the  iirst. — Alonzo,  to  you  I  give  to 
4  the  narrow  passage  of  the  mountains.  On  the  right  of  the  wood  be 
^s  atation.  For  me  straight  forwards  T^-ill  I  march  to  meet  them,  and 
mtU  I  see  my  people  layed,  or  they  behold  their  monarch  £ill.     Be  the 

9i  battle — Gh>d  I  and  car  native  Iwid.  [A  march,    ExeunL 

8am  IIL — A  Wood  between  the  Temple  and  the  Camp, 
SnUr  BoLXJL  and  Alo5ZO. 

'JBdIp  Here,  my  firiend,  we  separate — soon,  I  trust,  to  meet  again  in  triumph. 
Or  perhaps  we  part  to  meet  no  more. — Rolla,  a  moment's  pause; 
yet  before  our  army's  strength ;  one  earnest  word  at  parting. 
^^BoL  There  is  in  language  now  no  word  but  battle. 
'  JUon.  Yes,  one  word— one — Cora  1 
MoL  Coral— speak  I 

jUom,  The  next  hour  brings  ui 

/2o(.  Death  or  Tictory ! 

Alon.  It  may  be  victory  to  one— death  to  the  other. 
SaL  Or  both  may  &1L 

Alon,  If  so,  my  wife  and  child  I  bequeath  to  the  protection  of  HeaTen 
my  king.     But  should  I  only  £ill,  Bolla,  be  thou  my  heir. 
«a     HoL  How? 

^.      Alon,  Be  Cora  thy  wife— be  thou  a  Cither  to  my  child. 
9*      BoL  Boose  thee,  Alonzo  1  banish  these  timid  fancies. 
BK       Ahn,  Bolla  I  I  have  tried  in  rain,  and  cannot  fly  from  the  foreboding 
itf  "wlikk  oppresses  me :  thou  knowest  it  will  not  shake  me  in  the  fight :  but 
L  *  ^re  me  the  promise  I  exact 

■I        Bol,  If  it  be  Cora's  wiU — ^yes — I  promise.  Wives  hit  hand. 

m         Alon,  Tell  her  it  was  my  last  wish;  and  bear  to  her  and  to  my  son  my 
i     Jaat  blessing  I 

•  RoL  I  wiU. — Now  then  to  cor  posts,  and  let  our  swords  speak  for  us. 

0  [They  draw  their  swords* 
Alon.  For  the  king  and  Cora  I 

lU^  For  Coxa  and  the  king.  [Ezeunt  severally.    Alarms  without 

SoBXM  IV. — The  Peruvian  Camp. 
|.  Enter  an  Old  Bldtd  Mah  and  a  BoT. 

•  Old  Man.  Have  none  returned  to  the  camp? 

Boy.  One  messenger  alone.  From  the  temple  they  all  marched  to  meet 
tliefoe. 

Old  Man,  Hark  !  I  hear  the  din  of  battle:  Oh,  had  I  still  retained  my 
light,  I  miffht  now  have  grasped  a  sword,  and  died  a  soldier's  death  I— Ara 

1  we  q;nite  sJone? 

Ay.  Tes  1 — I  hope  my  father  will  be  safe  I 

Old  Man,  He  will  do  his  duty.    I  am  more  anxious  fSor  thee,  my  child. 

Boy.  I  can  stay  with  you,  dear  grandfitther. 

Old  Man,  But,  should  the  enemy  come,  they  will  drag  thee  firom  me^  my 
lK»y. 

Hoy.  laponible,  gnmdfitther  1  for  they  will  see  at  once  that  you  are  old 
■id  Mind,  tad  eannot  do  without  me. 

Old  Mm^  Poor  child  I  then  little  knowest  the  hearts  of  thete  inhnm^ti  mem 


it  V 


_     .  II     AjMtl  Ia>  oBly. 

^fcm.  O  fiUhwI  Uterv  oi»  loldicra  nuuung 

OW  jra>.   Spwintdi,  b»}-  ? 

Off.  5a,  pBRITbiu  I 

OU  Han.  Unw  !  and  fljing  trim  the  Gdd  I— Jt 


Boy.  I  .c 


Bof,  SiJdiei,  iiJ«ali  la  aij 
Siu.  I'm  KM  10  (all  the  belplew  bihctio 
irid  be  loll,  I  tttr.    The  king  it  vaondtd. 

OU  Man.  Quick,  boy  I  L&^d  mn  to  tbe  hill,  irbere  tli<m  nu^ 

£nfir  Atiusi,  •eoviLiIfd,  <nA  Ouio,  Omoiks,  <n<(  Soldi 
JU.  Ht  mund  ii  baond ;  [»tie>e  mv,  ihe  hiut  ii  nothins  ■  T  but  i^ 

ts  the  fiehl.  ^  ' 

0™.  PatJoQ  your  siTvani;  bnl  the  nllotwd  priett  who  aUeudii  tlH  ^* 

*■ ■■ ■■need  lliat,  (ho  Inco'i  blood  once  ■ted.no  bleaung  am  m 


[A. 

Dim     I 


jr  poor  btare  Boldiias  1      Hard  that  I  ■ 


the  iaj  onlil  hi^  Inre  tbe  Roll 

^(a.  Hnrd  p  -    '  ■  '     '^' 

nolongttbeai  ^    .._ „  ,„„  „ 

ndci  i  1  wni  not  kwp  onf  soldier  from  hii  pet,     Qo,   »nd   argon  J* 

ftUen  bretbcen [£zaunl  OiuAo,  UrFioEOS,  unil  SdUitsss.]      I  «^nst> 

mne ;  ray  pmi  fet«  ii  tbe  lal  siuauty  of  mj  heart.    Tl  is  for  yon,  idt  dm* 
that  I  f«l  and  fear.  ■'  '^^ 

Old  Man.  [Coming /orward.']  Did  I  not  h«M  llu  Toico  of  an  imfortm*' 
—'Who  is  il  comploini  lliuil 

Ala.  Une  almHl  by  hope  fonulum. 

Old  Mat^  I)  tbe  king  alircl 

Moi.  Tha  king  still  liiea. 

Old  Man,  Tbeo  thou  ait  not  fonakoD  \  Atalibit  [itotect*  the  aMaeiti 
Lii  lubJFCti. 

.Ala.  And  who  iIibII  protect  Atolibal 

Old  Mai.  The  tmmortal  povers,  that  ptot«t  the  jiut  The  virCiMi 
our  monarch  alike  >ecar«  to  hioi  the  affijctioa  of  hii  people  and  the  benk 
ngard  of  lleitTen.  ^^ 

Ala.  How  impioiu,  had  I  mnnnnred  I  How  wondrom,  thon  anprm 
Dijpoier,  are  tby  aeU  I  Eyen  in  thii  uionicnl,  which  I  had  tlinngiii  the  U 
tsreil  tiiiil  of  mortal  lufTering,  thou  hail  infused  the  iweolcst  semalLon  of  a 
'"'"    -■'--'--        -  -  E6  of  my  poople'i  loTe.  £4jU 
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^  liBoy.  {Turning  /orwani.]  0  father! — Stnmgerl  Me  tlioM  ludeoui  men 
iBpat  rush  upon  us  yonder  I 

^  Ata.  Ha !  Spaniards  1  and  I  Ataliba — ^ill-fat«d  fhgitife,  without  a  sword 
9^en  to  try  the  ransom  of  a  monarch's  life. 

■  EfKUr  Datilla,  Aucaoro,  and  Spaksh  Soldubs. 

Dav.  Tis  he — our  hopes  are  answered-- 'I  know  him  well — it  is  the 
ang! 

Aim,  Away  1  Follow  with  your  prise.  Amd  those  PeratianSy  though  in 
dight     This  way  we  may  regain  our  line. 

[Exeunt  Dayilla,  Alxaqbo,  and  Soldisbs^  wUk  Atalxba  jn-isofMr. 
If  Old  Man,  The  king  1 — wretched  old  man,  that  oonld  not  see  his  gracious 
^onn  I — ^Boy,  would  thou  hadst  led  me  to  the  reach  of  those  ruffians'  swards  1 
I     Boy,  Father !  all  our  oountrymen  are  flying  here  for  refiDge. 

Old  Man.  No — ^to  the  rescue  of  their  king— 4hey  noTef  will  desert  him. 

[Alartu  wUkouL 

EnJUr  PsBUYiAir  OmoKRS  and  Soldibbs,  fiying  aerou  ikt  ttagt;  O&Airo 

following, 

Ora,  Hold,  I  charge  you  1  EoUa  calls  you. 

Offietr,  We  cannot  combat  with  their  dreadful  engines. 

fnCsrSoLLA. 

Rol,  Hold  t  recreants !  cowards  I  What,  fear  ye  death,  and  fisar  not 
shame  1  By  my  soul's  fury,  I  cleave  to  the  earth  the  first  of  you  that  stiz% 
or  plunge  your  dastard  swords  into  your  leader^s  heart,  that  he  no  more  may 
witness  your  disgrace.     Where  is  the  king  ? 

Ora,  From  this  old  man  and  boy  I  learn  that  the  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  which  you  obserred  so  suddenly  to  quit  the  field,  have  succeeded  in 
surprising  him ;  they  are  yet  in  sight. 

Rol,  And  bear  the  Inca  off  a  prisoner? — Hear  this,  ye  base^  disloyal  rout] 
Look  there  1  The  dust  you  see  hangs  on  the  bloody  Snaniards'  track,  dn^ 
ging  with  ruffian  taunts  your  king,  your  &ther— Ataliba  in  bondage  I  Now 
fly,  and  sedL  your  own  -nle  safety  if  you  can. 

Old  Man,  Bless  the  voice  of  Bollal— «nd  bless  the  stroke  I  once  lamented, 
but  which  now  spares  these  extbguished  eyes  the  shame  of  seeing  the  paltf, 
trembling  wretches  who  dare  not  follow  Bolla,  though  to  save  their  king  1 

MoL  Shrink  ye  from  the  thunder  of  the  fee— HUid  fell  ye  not  at  this  re- 
buke? Oh !  had  ye  each  but  one  drop  of  the  loyal  Uood  which  gushes  to 
waste  through  the  brave  heart  of  this  sightless  vetemn !  Eternal  sl^e  pu*- 
sue  you,  if  you  desert  me  now  1 — ^But  do— alone  I  go— alone — to  die  with 
glcny  by  my  monarch's  side  1 

Soldiers.  RolLi  1  we  'U  follow  thee. 

[Trumpets  sound;  Bolla  rushes  out,  foUoutd  by  Obaho,  Offiobba  and 


Old  Man.  0  godlike  Bolhil— And  thou  sun,  send  from  thy  clouds  aveng- 
ing lightning  to  his  aid  1  Haste,  my  boy ;  ascend  some  height,  and  tell  to 
my  impatient  terror  what  thou  seest 

Boy,  I  can  climb  this  rock,  and  the  tree  above. — \Atcmds  a  roek,  and 
from  thence  into  the  tree.]  Oh  —now  I  see  them — ^now — yee-HUid  the  Spani- 
ards turning  by  the  steep. 


«VJ»^  *—  fc--^- [-  -*^-n  fir  nil 


MJ.  !C>^*4fia;.fe«  JjMMt 


<y  -Ui^^  fit  mm.  at»Biii  ifct  p«B*  »hiA  cariy  brake  o«r  ~b 

Ak.  Bwl  nil  ■!  *[■  I 

fcJAM.  fcy^IbAdJ  kin.  ap  tgm  tad  £glxaDg~hc  ni  lii 


fcW.  tht  ■■*  .^iJ  *y  whkh  bd^g.  W  nmrr-to  dry  the  «d«. 
Ha  •■•  MfMWM  Nw  M  OBM  voew  bo<e  imieclMi  laxt  frtithed  in  Ai 

ACT  UL 

San  L — J  wild  K/inul  ssm?  itnpndami  rocit. 

OHu  wkrf  te-  Cnu.  «ti  sAv  WiTK  oHif  Caiuun  of  tk>  Pkkittu 
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ul.  Yes,  two  Peruvian  soldiers — one  on  the  hill,  the  other  entering  the 

Let  in  the  vole. 

-jul  Worn,  One  more  has  passed. — He  comes — ^bnt  pale  and  terrified. 
%f«.  Hy  heart  will  start  from  my  bosom. 

Enter  a  PBHinriiir  Soldieb,  panting  for  breath. 

Well!  joy  or  death! 

The  battle  is  against  ns.    The  king  is  wounded  and  a  priaoner. 
Despair  and  misery  1 
"In  a  faint  votee.]  And  Alonzol 
have  not  seen  hun. 
Worn,  Oh  I  whither  must  we  fly  1  * 

Worn.  Deeper  into  the  forest 
t^ora.  I  shall  not  more. 

Sold,  [WithouL]  Victory  I  yictoryl 


f 


£nter  anothgr  Pbruyias  Soldiu, 

Sjk2  Sold,  Bejoice  1  rejoice  1  we  are  victorious  I 
L   Worn,  [Springing  up,}  YfeUomel  welcome,  thou  messenger  of  joy  :^but 
Mldngl 
2nd  Sold,  He  leads  the  brave  warriors  who  approach. 

[The  triwnphant  march  of  ^  army  u  heard  ai  a  distance.  The 
WomH  and  Obildvks  join  in  a  strain  expressive  <f  anxiety  and  ex* 
vUation. 

Enter  the  Psrittiah  Wabbiobs,  singing  the  Song  of  Victory,  Atauba 
and  'KoiUtk  follow,  and  are  greeted  with  rapturous  shouts,  Coba,  with 
her  Child  in  her  arms,  runs  through  the  ranks  searching  for  Alonzo. 

it  to.  Thanks,  thanks,  my  children  1  I  am  well,  believe  it;  the  blood 
■i»  once  stopped,  my  wound  was  nothing. 

M      Cora,  [To  Bolla.]  Where  i^  Alonzo  1 — TSolla  turns  away  in  silence,"] 
Give  me  my  husband ;  give  this  child  his  fiitber.     [FaUs  at  Atauba's/k^ 
jita,  I  grieve  that  Alonzo  is  not  here. 
Cora,  Hoped  yon  to  find  him? 
m*        Ata,  Host  anxiously. 

Cora,  Ataliba!  is  he  not  dead? 
Ata,  No!  the  gods  will  have  heard  our  piayen. 
Cora,  Is  he  not  dead,  Ataliba? 
k         Aia,  He  lives— in  my  heart 

i  Cora,  0  king  I  torture  me  not  thus  I    Speak  out,  is  this  child  fiitherless  t 

i  Ala,  Dearest  Cora  I  do  not  thus  dash  aside  the  little  hope  that  still  re- 

t      mains. 

Cbm.  The  little  hope  I  yet  still  there  is  hope  I  [Turns  to  Bolla.]    Speak 
to  me,  Bolla :  you  are  the  firiend  of  truth. 
JRol,  Alonio  has  not  been  found. 

Cora.  Not  found  I  what  mean  you  ?  will  not  yon,  Bolla,  tell  me  truth  1 

Oh  I  let  me  not  hear  the  thunder  rolling  at  a  distance  ;  let  the  bolt  fall  and 

crush  my  bnin  at  once.    Say  not  that  he  is  not  found :  lay  at  onoe  that  he  ia 

dead. 

■RoL  Then  should  I  say  folfe. 

Cbrcb  False  I    Blesni^  on  thee  for  that  wocd !    Bat  flutch  me  frtan  this 


1 

,    Mill   !■■! 


«-gol 


tAev  (u  CoiA. 

Ata,  Yti,  for  Alouo'i  nuoiti  lligj  would  (ii 
Buhar,  vha  hot  giTm  me  luch  heartt  to  nila  orerl 

Cera.  Now  ona  boon  nion,  Matod  uddu^     I^ 

.^Ic  Remambcr,  Con,  than  art  not  ■  wifo  oolj,  tx 
not  Toor  awn  honour,  ud  tho  Mloqr  of  joor  {aAu 
riau  tbe  tight  of  thj  fonth,  th;  lOTaUsaM,  ud  fai 
kiMr  ymt  Alonw*  dunu,  aad  nok  ha  haKt  will 
Wait,  Con,  the  ntnni  of  tha  hanld. 

CWn.  Toufa  m«  ^*  to  liT*  ^  tkn. 

Jfa.  Now  w«  go  to  o&r  to  tha  |ndi  tfanki  te  < 
fa  «n  Alano*  mh^.  [iTofci  m 

Scm  IL—TU  ITood. 
Xnttr  Cou  Mil  Onus. 

Cora.  Kild  iBDoaanaa,  whtt  will  beeon*  of  tkmX 

Bel,  Com,  I  atuiid  thj  amnmoiu  at  the  appoiiited 
Otn.  0  nj  child,  m;  boy  |  Juut  thoa  atill  a  fiitlu 
JtsL  Obm,  ■»  tfa;  dtOd  be  fctherlon,  while  RoBa 
Cora.  Win  be  not  moo  wut  a  nothar  too?    For 

Mrrin  Alonio'i  loail 
SoL  Tea  I  fbi  hit  cluld'i  nke.     Yea,  u  thou  d 

liiten  to  Alonio'a  &iaid. 

Oini.  Too  bid  me  lirtas  tatbi  woiM.— Ths  wh 

SoL  Hb  parting  wotit 

Com.  Hia  par^  wwdi  I— [ITiliUy.]  Oh,  nak 
JIoL  Oonngned  to  ma  two  jindona  tmt*— bfa  Ua 

hat  nqoeM  to  tbaa. 

Com.  Hialailreqaeill  hii  lut  1— Oh,  name  it) 
Sol.  If  I  fiill,  laid  be  (and  nd  foivbodinn  ahooli 

promiM  la  lake  lu;  Coni  for  tliy  wife;  be  tboa  a  1 
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rj^iM.  Com  1  what  hatefiil  suipicion  has  posseMed  thy  mindl 
-  J^a.  Yes,  yes,  'tis  clear! — his  spirit  was  ensnared;  he  was  led  to  tli» 
Jl  ^t,  where  mortal  valour  could  not  front  a  host  of  murderers.     He  fell 
rtan  did  he  exclaim  for  help  to  Bolla.    At  a  distance  you  looked  on  and 
:  you  could  haye  nved  him— could — but  did  not. 
.  Oh,  glorious  sun  I  can  I  hare  deserved  this  1 — Cora,  rather  bid  mo 
this  sword  into  my  heart 
KJora.  No  I — ^live  1  live  for  love  1 — for  that  love  thou  seekest;  whose  blo»- 
are  to  shoot  from  the  bleeding  grave  of  thy  betrayed  and  rianghtered 
L I    But  thou  hast  borne  to  me  ihe  last  words  of  my  Alonso  1  now  hear 
:  sooner  shall  this  boy  draw  poison  from  this  torOired  breast—sooner 
I  link  me  to  the  pallid  corse  of  the  meanest  wretch  that  perished  with 


^    Jlonxo,  than  he  call  Bolla  father — ^than  I  call  RoUa  husband ! 

JHoi.  Tet  call  me  what  I  am — ^thy  friend,  thy  protector  1 

^^  <Vfa.  [DistracUdly,']  Away !  I  have  no  protector  but  my  Qod  I   With  this 

^^Md  in  my  arms  will  I  hasten  to  the  field  of  sUughter:  there  with  these  hands 

JSjH  I  turn  up  to  the  light  every  mangled  body,  seeking,  howe'er  by  desth 

^iafignred,  the  sweet  snule  of  my  Alonzo :  with  fearful  cries  I  will  shridc  out 

name  till  my  veins  snap  I    If  the  smallest  spark  of  life  remain,  he  will 

>w  the  voice  of  his  Cora,  open  for  a  moment  his  unshrouded  eyes,  and 

alMS  me  with  a  last  look.    But  if  we  find  him  not — oh !  then,  my  boy,  we 

_wiD  to  the  Spanish  camp — that  look  of  thine  will  win  mr  passage  through  a 

nsand  swords — they  too  are  men.    Is  there  a  heart  that  conU  drive  back 

wife  that  seeks  her  bleeding  husband;  or  the  innocent  babe  that  cries  fer 

lus  imprisoned  fether  1    No,  no,  my  child^  every  where  we  shall  be  safe.    A 

wretched  mother,  bearing  a  poor  orphan  in  her  arms,  has  nature's  passport 

through  the  world.    Tes,  ye%  my  son,  we  11  go  and  seek  thy  father. 

[Exit  with  iU  ChuD. 

JRoZ.  [After  a  pauie  qf  agUation.']    Could  I  have  merited  one  breath  of 

thy  reproaches,  Cora,  I  should  be  the  wretch  I  think  I  was  not  formed  to  be. 

Her  Kdety  must  be  my  present  purpose — ^then  to  convince  her  she  has 

wzooged  me  1  [SsU, 

^  SoiHi  III. — PizABio'a  TmL 

Pbabbo  dixovered,  travernng  Ike  teens  in  gloomy  and/mricut  agikMotu 

^         Pit.  Well,  capricious  idol.  Fortune,  be  my  nnn  thy  work  and  boast    To 
myself  I  will  still  be  true.    Yet,  ere  I  fiill,  grant  me  thy  smile  to  piospcr  in 
^      one  act  of  vengeance,  and  be  that  smile  Alomso's  dea^ 

^]i(0r  Eltira. 

Who 's  there)  who  dares  btrudel    Why  does  n^  guard  na^eet  their  dn^l 

Eh,  Your  guard  did  what  they  could — but  they  knew  ueir  dnty  better 
than  to  enforce  authority,  when  I  refused  obedience. 

Pig,  And  what  is  it  you  desire? 

Jl^  To  see  how  a  hero  bears  nusfortnna.  Thou,  PSmbq,  art  not  now 
coUeetid — ^nor  thyselt 

Pit,  WouMst  thou  I  shcfold  rejoice  that  the  spears  of  the  enemy)  lad  by 
aecnned  Alonso,  have  pierced  the  bravest  hearts  of  my  feUowmt 

Blv.  No !  I  would  have  thee  cold  and  dark  as  the  night  that  followi  te 
departed  storm ;  still  and  sullen  as  the  awful  pause  that  precedes  nature's  con- 
vulsion :  yet  I  would  have  thee  feel  assured  that  a  new  mflming  shall  ariM^ 
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«tk*n  thr  ■viiar'i  iprit  aliaJI  italk  rgnh — Dor  feu  tha  fit^M^irli 
lb*  pHL 

J^  Womiui !  B1<in  '.—whj  luul  nol  ill  iii;  m«i  bontt  Uk*  AM 

£<■.  Then  sodM  tby  bram  haie  ifaii  da;  woni  tl>e  cravs  «1  Qift 

Pit.  Oh  i  hopg  &il>  m*  whilB  that  icaiir^  of  mj-  Ufig  and  tai^  I 
kadi  tlu  nieiii7. 

iflr.  PIiaiTo.  I  Bm  comg  to  proba  the  bcni  Cuthn':  not  BOW  Vt  W 
bnt  bu  ma^aaiiniif — &l<nuo  it  jour  piusner. 

/■it  Howl 

Sit,  'Tit  nnain;  Tilrcrda  nw  him  eica  now  dm^iRd  in  cUm  M 
yeur  camp.     I  chow  to  bring  joa  (he  inWUtgence  myselC 

iSi.  BlcH  thn,  Klrin,  tot  tba  newa  I— Aiomo   in   my  power  Mai 
■Di  the  cniK)ucnir~ths  tictarj  i>  tnttif  ! 

i(J(.  PiuuTo,  ihii  ii  nvagn  and  uninanlv-  triBiaph.      BclicTc  : 
unpatlenH  in  mj  mind  to  mk  the  man  whou  islour  luid  v-luae  gooi*! 
Fium;    whoaa    DUiiartunei    nre   Pimm'i    triumpb;    whon   '      '    ' 
FluiTo'i  taittx. 

fit.  Quanl! 

Sittfr  QirAKD. 
£ng  hen  the  Spuuib  ptiiODcr,  Alanu  I    Q°<^>b™iSt^ '"<>"''■'''  l 

Elf.  mnUhnnbeliiifiklel  ' 

Pit.  Daith  I  daith  !  in  lingsring  toimcnu  I  protracted  to  the  Uit  *r 
ibat  bnniing  Tcngeaiuw  am  devitp,  and  foinliag  life  Hutaia. 

Ele.  Shnmo  on  thee  t     Wilt  thon  have  it  jnid  that  tho  Pernnaiu  fca 
PiniTD  could  not  conquer  till  Alnnio  felt  tlial  he  could  murdBr! 

Pii.  Be  il  Biid— I  can  not.     Hii  Gite  i>  aealed. 

Et:  FdUoiv  then  thj  wlU:  hot  mark  tin;  ii  baMljr  tliou  dott  ihtJ  b 
blind  oT  Ihii  famre  yonth,  Slriis  '■  loit  lo  thee  for  ersr. 

Pit.  Whf  ihii  inlcrratliiFailnuigerl     What  ia  Alonio'a  &te  to  ihel 

Elt.  Hii  (ato,  nothing,  thy  glory,  every  thing  I     Thinbeat  thoa  I  B^ 
lore  thee,  itripped  of  hine,  of  honour,  and  a  jmt  renown  1      Knotr  mebttss 

Pr'j.  Thou  shunldil  hare  known  me  hcIlcr.     Thou  ahonldit  have  knon 
that,  ooco  provoked  to  b>te,  I  am  for  ever  Itied  in  vengeance. 

Rc^tUtT  QuiED  viA  Alokio  in  ekaifu, 
Velcomr,  welcome,  Don  Ainnii  dc   Molinn!  'lii  long  unce  we  hiate  B<! 
thy  mended  iDoki  ihould  apeak  a  life  oi  rural  indolence.      How  ia  it  ite 
aniid  tliQ  toils  and  caeca  of  n'nr,  thou  doit  prcierve  thg  heolthfiil  blooa  < 
corrleu  mkI     Telt  mo  thy  Kcrut. 

Mm.  Thon  mlt  not  profit  by  it.     Wbale'ur  the  toili  or  oun  of  n 
peace  ilill  ii  here.  ^^PiMisg  kU  Sand  to  iii  iw 

Pit  .SarcMlie  hoy  I 

Sic.  Thou  art  nnivered  rightly.     Why  iport  with  the  nnfortonatet 

Pii.  And  thou  art  weddod  too,  I  hear;  ny,  and  the  blber  of  a  lovely  be 


—the  hi 


to  doubt  of  all  Mi  fathcr'i  layaltv,  of  ail  hii  mother'a  faith  I 
aioK.  The  heir,  I  tnul,  of  nil  hia  blher'i  xom  ol  band..  oppresaioD,  u 
liypacriiy — the  beir,  I  hope,  □(  all  hii  mnlbcr'i  virtue,  gcnlieneaa,  and  tru 
•~uio  heir,  I  am  ime,  to  nil  Pinuro'i  hale. 

:.  Hodly  I  Now  do  I  feel  for  Ihio  poor  orphan;  for  btheiteaa  >"--r 
■   "         '       '    :« numbered. 


I  ihall  ne  that  dtild.    AIo 
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^^^[9,  Pisarro — no! 

^i^  Hence — or  dread  my  anger. 
^^.dv.  I  will  not  hence;  nor  do  I  dread  thy  anger. 
^^^lon,  Generoni  loveUneMl  ipare  thy  unayailing  pity.     Seek  not  to 
&  JMwrt  the  tiger  with  the  prey  h«iieath  his  fimgi. 

Jpig,  AndMiom  rebel  1  thou  a  renegado  from  thy  monarch  and  thy  God  I 
^^Icm.  'Tifl&lMl 

j[Sz,  Art  thott  not,  tell  me,  a  deserter  from  thy  ooantiyi  legions — and, 
M.tb.  Tile  heathens  leagued,  hast  thou  not  warred  against  thy  native  land? 

JLUm^  No  1  deserter  I  am  none !  I  was  not  bom  among  robbers !  pirates  t 
'juderers !     When  those  legions,  lured  by  the  abhorred  lust  of  gold,  and  by 
Ly  fo^  ambition  urged,  forgot  the  honour  of  Gastilians,  and  forsook  the 
itias  of  humanity,  they  deserted  me.     I  have  not  warred  against  my  native 
jiaad,  but  against  those  who  have  usurped  its  power.    The  banners  of  my 
itry,  when  first  I  followed  arms  beneath  them,  were  justice,  &ith,  and 
;y.     If  these  are  beaten  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  I  have  no 
^iintiy,  nor  exists  the  power  entitled  to  reproach  me  with  revolt. 
pit.  The  power  to  judge  and  ponish  thee  at  least  exists. 
Alon,  Where  are  my  judoesl 
Ptz,  Thou  wouldst  i^peal  to  the  war  councill 
4    Alon.  If  the  good  LisLS-Casas  have  yet  a  seat  there,  yet;  if  not,  I  appeal 
Jto  Heaven  I 

Piz,  And,  to  impose  upon  the  folly  of  Las-Casas,  what  would  be  the  ex- 
licoses  of  thy  treason? 

JBlv.  The  folly  of  Las-Casas  I    Such,  doubtless,  his  mild  precepts  seem  to 
[  thy  hard-hearted  wisdom  1     Oh,  would  I  might  have  lived  as  I  will  die,  m 
ftf  sharer  in  the  follies  of  Las-Casas  I 

jilon.  To  him  I  should  not  need  to  urge  the  foul  barbarities  which  drove 

^>  me  from  your  side;  but  I^ would  gently  Ittd  him  by  the  hand  through  all  the 

lovely  fields  of  Quito;  there,  in  many  a  spot  where  late  was  barrenness  and 

fe^   iraste,  I  would  show  him  how  now  the  opemng  blossom,  blade,  or  perfumed 

^    trad,  sweet  bashful  pledges  of  delicious  harvest,  wafting  their  incense  to  the 

IV     ripening  sun,  give  cheerful  promise  to  the  hope  of  industry.     This,  I  would 

it     aay,  is  my  work  1    Next  I  should  tell  how  hurtful  customs  and  superstitions, 

strange  and  sullen,  would  often  scatter  and  dismay  the  credulous  minds  ti 

these  deluded  innocents ;  and  then  would  I  point  out  to  him  where  now,  in 

clustered  villages,  they  live  like  brethren,  social  and  confiding,  while  through 

'      the  burning  Say  Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek  of  Toil,  till  laughing- 

'       Pastime  leads  them  to  the  hour  of  rest — this  too  is  mine  1     And  prouder  yet, 

mt  that  still  pause  between  exertion  and  repose,  belonging  not  to  pastime, 

^bour,  or  to  rest,  but  unto  Him  who  sanctions  and  ordiunsthem  all,  I  would 

show  him  many  an  eye,  and  many  a  hand,  by  gentleness  from  error  won, 

raised  in  pure  devotion  to  the  true  and  only  God ! — this  too  I  could  tell  him 

is  Alonzo's  work  1    Then  would  Las-Casas  dasp  me  in  his  aged  arms;  from 

bis  upHfted  eyes  a  tear  of  gracious  thankfulness  would  fidl  upon  my  head, 

and  uat  one  blessed  drop  would  be  to  me  at  once  this  world's  best  proof,  that 

I  had  acted  rightly  here,  and  surest  hope  of  my  Creator's  mercy  and  reward 

hereafter. 

Eh.  Happy,  virtuous  Alonzo  I    And  thou,  FiBuno,  wouldst  appal  with 
£ear  of  death  a  man  who  thinks  and  acts  as  he  does  I 
Pu,  Daring,  obstinate  enthusiast  1    But  know,  the  pious  blessing  of  thy 
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preceptor's  tean  does  not  await  thee  here :  he  has  fled  Uka  tl 
no  doubty  to  join  the  foes  of  Spain.  The  perilooi  trial  of  th 
you  hope  is  nearer  than  perhaps  you're  thonght;  for,  by 
WTongs|y  and  by  mine  own,  to-morrow's  lun  shall  aee  thy  deatl 

Elv,  Hold  1  Fizarro,  hear  me :  if  not  always  justly,  at  U 
greatly.  Name  not  thy  country's  wrongs ;  'tis  plain  they  ha 
thy  resentment  Thy  fury  'gainst  this  youth  is  priyate  hate,  a 
•onal  revenge ;  if  thu  be  so,  and  even  now  thy  detected  cdHs 
look  avows  it,  pro&ne  not  the  name  of  justice  or  thy  oountzy'i 
him  arm,  and  bid  him  to  the  field  on  equal  terms. 

Pie,  Officious  advocate  for  treason — ^peace  I  Bear  him  hen 
hif  sentence. 

Alon,  Thy  revenge  is  eager,  and  I  'm  thankful  for  it — to  n 
mercy.— [To  Eltiai.]  For  thee,  sweet  pleader  in  misfortune' 
my  parting  thanks.  This  camp  is  not  thy  proper  sphere.  Wc 
y<m  savngos,  as  they  ore  called  thou  'dst  find  companions  mo 
thy  heart. 

Piz.  Tcs;  she  shall  bear  the  tidings  of  thy  death  to  Cora. 

Alon.  Inhuman  roan !  that  pang,  at  least,  might  have  bee 
but  thy  malice  shall  not  shake  my  constancy.  I  go  to  dead 
bless,  and  none  will  curse  my  memory.  Thou  wilt  still  live, 
be — Pizarro.  [j 

Hh.  Now,  by  the  indignant  scorn  that  bums  upon  my  cbe 
shamed  and  sickened  at  tjic  meanness  of  thy  yengeance ! 

Pu.  What  but  thy  romantic  fully  aimed  at)  He  is  mine  i 
my  power. 

£lv.  He  is  in  your  power,  and  thert-fore  is  no  more  an  vnv 
I  demand  not  of  thee  virtue.  I  u.^k  not  from  thee  nobleno^s  ■>f  n 
only  just  dealing  to  the  f:mto  tliou  bast  acquired  :  be  not  the  as 
own  renown,  llow  often  have  you  sworn,  that  the  HiK'ritu  c  w 
drous  valour's  high  report  luui  won  you  from  subdued  Klvir.i,  w; 
triumph  of  your  fiinir  !  Thou  knowest  I  bear  a  mind  not  ia> 
mon  mould,  not  formed  for  tamo  soquestorcd  love,  content  i; 
cares  to  prattle  to  an  idle  oiTflprini!.  and  wait  the  dull  dili;^V.t 
lover's  kindness:  no!  my  hrart  was  framed  to  look  up  witli  nv 
to  the  object  it  adored  ;  my  ears  to  own  no  music  but  the  thril 
his  praise  ;  my  lips  to  sconi  all  kibbliniz  but  the  talcs  of  hi.  ; 
my  brain  to  turn  p«My  wiih  dcliuht.  reading  the  api>laiuliii:.'  \ 
moimrch's  and  his  country's  irniiiiude  ;  my  e\cry  facul;y  to  tin 
port,  whilo  I  hrard  the  shouts  of  ju'clamatiim  which  anntiunci-ii 
my  hero;  my  whole  soul  to  love  hira  with  devotion !  with  ci-'.iii 
no  oilier  ()l»i«'ct—  to  own  no  ^tlirr  tie  -  but  to  make  liim  ti.\-  •.■ 
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t  my  living  ettimatioiif  o'erbear  with  popoJar  mpport  the  envj  «f  my^se^ 
^▼ance  my  purposes,  and  aid  mj  power. 

f^^JBlv.  Each  word  thon  ipeakest,  each  moment  that  I  hear  thee,  dispels  the 
^JtaX  mist  through  whioh  I  *re  judged  thee.  Thoa  man  of  mighty  name  hot 
^^e  Boul,  I  see  thon  wert  not  bom  to  feel  what  genuine  fiune  and  glory  are. 
Mo !  pre&r  the  flattery  of  thy  own  fleeting  day  to  -the  bright  circle  of  a  death- 
■f^  name— go  J  prefer  to  ttare  upon  the  grain  of  sand  on  which  you  tram- 
■tfi^  to  mosiag  on  the  ataired  canopy  above  thee.  Fame,  the  sovereign  deity 
^  proud  ambition^  is  not  to  be  worshipped  so :  who  seeks  alone  £Dr  living 
liMnage  stands  a  mean  canvasser  in  her  temple's  porch,  wooing  promiscu- 

Vily,  from  the  fickle  breath  of  every  wretch  that  poyses,  the  britUe  tribute 
■V  Us  praise.     He  dares  not  approach  the  sacred  altar — no  noble  sncrifioe 

if  his  IS  placed  there,  nor  ever  shall  his  wonhipped  image,  fixed  tthore, 
^^ilairr  lor  his  memory  a  glorious  immortality. 

■  JHm.  Elvira,  leave  me  I 

■f    JElv.  Pizarro,  you  no  longer  love  me. 

■  jPtc  It  is  not  so,  Elvira.    But  what  might  I  not  suspect — this  wondroDf 
interest  for  a  stranger  1     Take  back  thy  reproach. 

£lv.  No,  Pistfio,  as  yet  I  am  not  lost  to  you;  one  string  stOl  remains^ 
»aDd  binds  me  to  your  fiite.  Do  not,  I  conjure  you— do  not,  for  mine  own 
'  sake,  tear  it  asunder — shed  not  Alonzo's  blood ! 

Pit,  My  resolution 's  fixed. 

Elv.  Even  though  that  moment  lost  yon  Elvira  for  everl 

Piz.  Even  so. 

Elv.  Pizarro,  if  not  to  honour,  if  not  to  humanity,  yet  listen  to  afiection ; 
bear  some  memory  of  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  thy  sake.  Have  I  not 
for  thee  quitted  my  parents,  my  friends,  my  fimie,  my  native  hmd  ?  When 
escaping,  did  I  not  nsk,  in  rushing  to  thy  arms,  to  bury  myself  in  the  boamn 
of  the  deep  1  Have  I  not  shared  all  dy  perils — ^heavy  storms  at  sea,  and 
frightful  'scapes  on  shore)  Even  on  this  dreadful  day,  amid  the  rout  of 
battle,  who  remained  firm  and  constant  at  Pizarro's  sidel  Who  presented 
her  bosom  as  his  shield  to  the  assailing  foe? 

Piz,  'Tis  truly  spoken  alL  In  love  thon  art  thy  sex's  mirade,  in  war  the 
soldier's  pattern ;  sud  therefore  my  whole  heart  and  half  my  acquisitions  ana 
thy  right 

Elv,  Convince  me  I  posseu  the  first ;  I  exchange  all  title  to  the  latter  for 
—-mercy  to  Alonso. 

Pit,  No  more  I  Had  I  intended  to  prolong  his  doom,  eadi  word  thon  ni- 
terest  now  would  hasten  on  his  fate. 

Elv.  Alonzo  then  at  mom  will  diel 

Pu.  Thinkest  thou  yon  sun  will  setl  As  surdy  at  his  rising  shall 
Alonzo  die. 

Elv.  Then  be  it  done — the  string  is  cracked— sundered  for  ever.  But 
mark  me— thou  hast  heretofore  had  cause,  'tis  true,  to  doubt  my  resolution^ 
howe'er  offisnded ;  but  mark  me  now — the  lips  which,  cold  and  jeering,  barb- 
ing revenge  with  rancorous  mockery,  can  insult  a  fidlen  enemy,  shall  never 
more  receive  the  pledge  of  love :  the  arm  which,  unshaken  by  its  bloody 
purpose,  shall  assign  to  needless  torture  the  victim  who  avows  his  heart,  never 
more  shall  press  the  hand  of  faith  !  Pizarro,  scorn  not  my  words;  bewara 
you  slight  uem  not  I     I  feel  how  noble  are  the  motives  which  now  animate 


m  tiiiiBrhtA,     Who  toi^i  not  ^1  u  I  do,  I  nmdema ;  lAo,  ttiatt, 

■mild  D«t  Kl  »  I  tlxill.  IdopiHl 

Pu.  I  han  hotnl  thcc.  ElrLm.  and  know  well  the   noUc  « 

inniin  thK — Hi  adToailc  in  Tiniip'i  caOH  1  BeIie*B  me^  I  jitj*tld 
{HliDgi  for  til' joitlh  Alonio!     Df  diciit  *iu»in!  !M 

Blr.  Til  nil  1  'lis  jiul  I  aliould  be  hnmblcd — I  haA  fotgot  wm[* 
Jb  ib<^  cinM  of  innoenKB  Buumpd  llie  Intic  of  rirtoe.  'Tvu  fi[  1  Mi 
nbukeil— wid  liy  f  ium.  Foil,  bll,  ye  few  relaclaiit  drOF"  ■f  nd* 
thi  lul  IhsK  eyei  (hall  CTci  ■hed.  Hon  B  woman  cm  loie,  P^ba  > 
Iwl  known  too  well — haw  ihe  «ui  hnXn,  thou  hiut  yet  tn  tears.  Ta  I 
midaunted  ! — thou,  vbain  yet  no  munsl  hunrd  haa  nppallcaj — (kia,4< 
Faunu'i  brow  didit  make  ollisnr?  with  the  ngins  vlemenu  tbit  H' 
■ileDc«  of  IhU  faonid  nJurbl,  whi^n  ihoa  didit  follon-,  as  Ibj  pica«l 
duhing  Ibiuider'i  drlFl ;  uid,  itslkini;  o'ei  the  Unnbling  ennli,  dida  * 
thr  bannec  by  the  red  Talcuno'i  ninalb  1  ihon,  wha  wfaaa  twtlJiBg  n  Ik' 
mnd  thy  brave  ahip  v^m*  blown  to  iplinteri,  wait  seen,  ta  thou  didathoa 
bi^atsa  of  iLo  unoking  wiwk,  to  wire  thy  gliitetiiig  airard  abmc  ikili 
aithoB  wouIiUt  dufy  lie  world  in  Ihnl  eitrsnit}'!— come,fesrit«na:i 
meet  the  U>c  and  fvUest  peril  of  ihr  life;  meet  and  ■urrin — m  sf 
woman't  fury,  if  tbou  caiut  11 


ACT  IT. 

SCENE  I.— .^  2>ii<(jK(>H. 

kutata  U  iucoverrd  in  cAuiu.      A  SxxmfK.  KoJtit^g  iwr. 

Altyn.  For  the  lut  time  I  hnTe  beheld  the  ihadowed  ocean  doK  Dpn 

light.     For  the  Lut  limcr  throufih  niy  defl  dangcon'a  roof,  I  now  behnk 

Jnirerinp  tnilre  of  the  gtiui.  For  the  Inil  time,  O  ran ',  (and  loon  the  1 
■hall  behold  thy  riung,  and  thy  leiel  bcanii  melting  the  pale  mil 
mom  to  glittering  dew'dropi.  Then  cooiu  my  death,  and  in  the  noni 
my  day  I  611,  which— no,  Alonio,  date  not  the  life  which  thou  ha»t  n 
the  mean  rcckoaing  of  the  houri  nnd  dnyt  which  thou  hast  bmuhed  : 
spent  worthily  ahsuld  be  mcaiured  by  a  nobler  line — by  depdj,  not ' 
Then  woutdit  tbon  mnnDnriiDl,  biitbl^u  the  ProYidencs  which  in  lo  li 
apan  mode  thee  the  initriimGnt  of  wide  and  •prwding  bleaainn  lo  the 
ItH  and  opprcised.  Though  «nking  in  decrepit  age,  be  prematurely 
whole  memory  recordi  no  benefit  conforrcd  by  him  on  man.  They  on!j 
lired  long,  who  have  Ijred  virluoiL&l}'. 

Snltr  a  SouiIBH,  thotn  lit  SeiTIBeL  o  pauport,  vAo  riiiidTawt. 
Alon.  What  bear  yon  there ! 

Sold.  Thete  refreshmenlj  I  was  ordered  to  leare  in  yntir  dunf;¥OD. 
Alaa.  By  whom  ordered! 

Sold.  By  the  lady  Kl  ™b  :  ihe  »m  be  here  herielf  lieTore  the  dawn 
A/on.  Bear  bock  to  her  mr  liiunbleit  Ihanki;  and  take  thau   ihs  n 
mmii,  friend — I  need  them  not. 

Sold,     I  hare  cerced  under  yon.  Don  Alotito.    Pardon  rcy  loyiiu' 

rl  pitie.  —  ' 

u  InPii 
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rcucM.— [XooittJi^  out]  Surely,  eyen  now,  tlun  itraaki  of  riimmeriog 
^ht  Bteal  on  the  darkness  of  the  dtft  If  so,  mj  life  is  but  one  hour  more, 
will  not  watch  the  coming  dawn ;  but  in  the  darkness  of  my  cell,  m j  last 
tftyer  to  thee.  Power  Supreme  I  shall  be  for  my  wife  and  child  I  Qnmt 
lem  to  dwell  in  innocence  and  peace ;  grant  health  and  purity  of  mind — all 
■e  is  worthless.  [Eetiret  into  the  dunffeon. 

StnL  Who's  there Y  answer  ^piickly  1  who's  there! 
JSoL  IWiihouL]  A  friar  come  to  Tisit  your  prisoner. 

Enter  Bolla,  disgwUed  at  a  Monc 

fioL  Inform  me,  friend — ^is  not  Alonzo,  the  Spanish  prisoner,  confined  in 
iisdungeoni 
Sent,  He  is. 

Jtol.  1  must  speak  with  him. 

SenL  Ton  must  not  [Stopjnnjf  kim  ifitk  hit  tpear. 

JtoL  He  is  my  friend. 
Sent.  Not  if  he  were  your  brother. 
Jtol,  What  is  to  be  his  fittet 
SenL  He  dies  at  sunrise. 
JtoL  Ha  1  then  I  am  eome  in  dine. 
SenL  Just — to  witness  his  death. 
JtoL  Soldier,  I  must  speak  with  him. 
SenL  Back,  beck  I     It  is  impossible  ! 
JtoL  I  do  entreat  thee  but  for  one  moment  t 
SenL  Tou  entreat  in  vain ;  my  orders  are  most  strict 
JloL  Even  now,  I  saw  a  messenger  go  hence. 
Sent.  He  brought  a  pass,  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  obey 
JtoL  Look  on  this  wedge  of  massiye  gold — ^look  on  these  precious  genu. 
1  thy  own  land  they  will  be  wealth  for  thee  and  thine  beyond  thy  hope  or 
ish.    Take  them — they  are  thine.    Let  me  but  pass  one  minute  with  Alonzo. 
SenL  Away  1  wouldst  thou  ooiTupt  me?— me  1  an  old  Oastilian  1    I  know 
y  duty  better. 

JtoL  Soldier !  hast  thou  a  wifo] 
Sent,  I  have. 
JtoL  Hast  thou  children  1 
SenL  Four — honest,  lovely  hcji, 
RoL  Where  didst  thou  leave  Uiem  Y 

SenL  In  my  native  village — even  in  the  cot  where  myself  was  bom. 
RoL  Dost  Uiou  love  thy  children  and  thy  wifel 
Sent.  Do  I  love  them  I     GK)d  knows  my  heart — I  do. 
RoL  Soldier! — imagine  thou  wert  doomed  to  die  a  cruel  death  in  this 
range  land ;  what  would  be  thy  last  request ) 

SenL  That  some  of  my  comrades  should  carry  my  dying  blessing  to  my 
ife  and  children. 

Rol,  Oh,  but  if  that  comrade  was  at  thy  prison  gate— and  should  there  be 
Id — ^thy  fellow-soldier  dies  at  sunrise — ^yet  thou  shalt  not  for  a  moment  see 
m — nor  shalt  thou  bear  his  dying  blessing  to  his  poor  children  or  hii 
retched  wife — what  wouldst  thoa  think  of  him,  who  thus  could  drive  thy 
mrade  from  the  door  1  ' 

SenL  Howl 


noi  d»,  AIbbb.      Jl  k  Ikylil  , 

riun  MOD  vill  thj  m  ddmc  ■■.     Oi^  i^^  i  h 
•  bligbtnl  piaobuD,  itMidiBg  limit  avid  ih>  Miiti 


thi  b*liig  of  K  IdvcIj  itlfe  and  belplen  inbol  baiwi  una  thj  Ijfc.    f 
Aloou  I  KB  I  tn  ate  not  Ihjulf.  but  Con,  ud  Ujr  ckild  I 

^'aa.  Urir  mc  Dot  Ihu,  m;  frieod  I     I  h»d  prepunl  to  dw  ia  p< 

Au/-  Tn  aif  in  pnci  1  dtraiing  hn  tiin)  'n  iveni  ts  lire  far,  to  ■ 
niury.  Mid  drMh  I  For,  be  axcrad,  the  itale  1  left  ba  in  (tnUb  i 
bnt  from  thy  anick  retuni. 

^Im.  Oh,  a«d  I 

llal,  If  lh<in  iTl  je\  im«liitr,  Mrnao,  now  b«d  mr  weH. 
tbon  hul  nnl  known  ihat  Bnlla  ricr  plrd^  hi)  vord,  and  shnmk 
AitlilnH-nt  And  h^  ibt  beatl  of  traih  I  ivear.  if  tbon  ui  prmdlj'  ■ 
la  lirny  th;  fricud  ibe  tianipon  of  prMcrTin;  Can'i  life,  in  tkee,  ■ 
(ImI  t**y  Iht  oili  of  mas  abnil  nir  me  bnce ;  and  thou  It  Imt  b 
dwpiRiii*  iriiiniph  of  Kcing  RijIiL  pcriih  by  Ifay  lide,  witb  the  ■■a 
viction  thnt  Cur*  and  thy  child  arc  lo«  ba  gier, 

lilon.  Oil.  Rolla  ]  yua  ditUifl  nw  t 

ft-V.  DrBnno  I  A  monieot'a  (unhrr  pauie.  and  all  ii  loeL  Tlie  d 
Tnuhdt,  Pnt  not  for  ns  - 1  will  Inai  witb  Pinrro  as  fbr  cumDileT  i 
nliiliiii.  I  iIiaU  gain  limf,  doubt  nol,  whi1f  ihon,  witb  a  chaten  band, 
Ih*  iMrti  wn;r,  nwytt  at  Bighl  Mtoni,  reloiM  lb;  friend,  aud  bcK'  hin 
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,  OBpiL    Yei,  hasten,  de«r  Alonio  1    Bt«&  n»ir  I  hate  Um  fnsitie  Con 
i^  thee  1     Haste !  haste  I  haste  1 

jthn.  Bella,  I  fear  thy  frioadship  dniai  me  from  haaaai,  ani  from 

fht. 
t*JRoL  Did  Bella  ever  counsel  dishonour  to  his  friend  1 
f  jllon.  Oh !  my  preserver  I  [Embrucu  km» 

K  MoL  I  fisel  thy  wann  tears  droppiqg  on  my  dieek.  Qo  1  I  am  rewarded. 
^Throwt  the  Fbiab's  garment  over  Alobzo.]  There  I  ooDoeal  thy  £m»; 
M,  that  they  may  not  dank,  hold  hai  thy  chains^  Now^-GM.  ha  with 
i^eel 

V  jtlon.  At  night  we  meet  again.  Then,  so  aid  me  HeaYien  1  I  retom  to 
lare — or — perish  with  thee  1  [SxiL 

I  Jlol.  [Lookifig  after  Am.]  He  has  passed  the  outer  porch.  He  is  safis  1  He 
riU  soon  emhrace  his  wife  and  child  1 — Now,  Coca,  didst  thou  not  wrong  mal 
rhis  is  the  first  time  throughout  my  life  I  ever  deceired  man.  Boigive  me, 
3od  of  truth !  if  I  am  wrong.  Akoso  flatters  himself  that  we  shall  meet 
igain.  Tes — there  1 — [Ltfting  hit  handt  to  A«x«m.]  Assaredly,  we  ahall 
meet  again :  there  possess  in  peace  the  joys  of  ererlaati^g  lore  nd  friend- 
ihip— on  earth,  imperfect  and  embitteied.  I  wHl  retire^  lest  the  guardxetum 
benra  Alomo  may  have  passed  their  linei.  [ROirm  inUo  tkt  dmitgeom. 

Enter  ^yULks 

Elv.  No,  not  PizaxTo*!  hnttal  taunts^  not  the  glowing  admintion  whodi  I 
foel  for  this  noble  youth,  shall  raise  an  inteiest  in  my  harassed  bosem  which 
bonour  would  not  sanction.  If  he  reject  the  Tengeanee  my  heart  has  sworn 
igainst  the  tyrant,  whose  death  alone  can  sare  tms  hmd,  yet  skaO  the  de- 
light be  mine  to  restore  him  to  his  Con*!  aims,  to  his  dear  child,  and  to  ^ 
moffmding  people,  whom  hk  Tirtoes  gmde^  and  ndour  gnaidi.— AIodbd, 
mneforthl 

jR^-enter  BoLLA. 

Ba  1  who  art  thoul  where  is  Alouol 
'  Rol,  Alonao's  fled. 

Elv,  Fled! 

RoL  Yes— and  he  must  not  be  pqmied.    Pardon  this  roqghBiW,"> 
'Seitvug  her  hand,'\  but  a  moment's  precious  to  Alonso*s  flight 
'  Elv.  What  if  I  call  the  mnll 

RoL  Do  so— Alonzo  still  gains  time. 

Elv,  What  if  thus  I  free  myselfl  [Showea  dagger. 

RoL  Strike  it  to  my  heart— still,  with  the  coiiTulsiTe  gia^  of  death,  I  'U 
told  thee  fest. 

Elv,  Belease  me — I  giye  my  frith,  I  neither  will  alarm  the  gaaxd^  nor 
ansa  pursuit 

RoL  At  once  I  trust  thy  word :  a  feding  boldness  in  these  ejii  ■■nrsi 
oae  ^mt  thy  soul  is  noble. 

Elv,  What  is  thy  namel  Speak  freely:  by  my  order  the  goaid  la  sa> 
nored  beyond  the  outer  pordL 

i2ot  My  name  is  Bolla. 

Elv,  The  PeniTian  leader! 

RbL  I  was  so  yesterday :  to^y,  the  Spaniards*  captive. 

Elf    And  friendship  for  Alonzo  moyed  thee  to  this  act) 

N  N  3 
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Alanuiinrfricnd.-Iunpi-giiucdladie  Ibr  faia.  TitiJ 

snob' 

!■  tlTDtiger  (u  thia  ft-icndihip. 

Klw. 

.  Oiir  ubIt  puuon  elu  could  ntSE  )Dch  geBeroiu  CBibani. 

JU.  AuJ  tW  u 

Xlr. 

U«-l 

Kal. 

Tnwl 

Ulr. 

CJImt,  ingumou  BoUi  1     Kdo.  th>t  mj  pun»«  ha.  n 

Md  ven  1  to  nn  thy  fiiaid 

DOH  BoUi  think  »  nHWdj  °r  iiU  remle  h«ru ! 

Sot  n—foa  ue  irone  and  beHet  tban  we  are  1 

iflj 

iut>.<  k»d.  uid  ihjr  rnliv*  Und  to  p«„,  ifould.,  tbU  . 

«ith  th-  good! 

To  judue  Out  «ction,  I  mtut  know  the  mcaiia. 

Ilowloboondt 

1  »iU  condutt  the*  to  the  trot  »hm    feU  Pixwio  dt 

jf  innoocnoe,  the  teiror  of  tbf  race,  the  fiend  tJut  de«d 

.country. 

Aoj. 

Hire  jrou  not  been  injured  bj  Pmno  t 

£fr.  Deeply  u  Koni  uid  iiuult  cut  inTuie  their  deadly  *i 

Jtol.  And  )'ou  uk  ihit  I  ihJl  murder  him  in  his  Ueep  t 

Elr.  Would  he  not  bsTo  mardercd  Alonzo  in  bia  cbainjl      Ilelh 

and  be  tbivt'i  bound.  Are  equally  defciicclcH.     Hear  me.  Bulla ■ 

prtuper  in  ihii  perilous  set,  u,  Muvhisg  my  full  henrt,  I  b.-iie  u 
nncoreui  motive  of  primte  vengennc*  there,  and  fcel  ili.it  I  kdnai 
drcnd  piirpoio  in  the  couie   ot  humnn  nalnre  ond    at  the  (all  t 

ttoL  The  God  of  jiulice  mncliBci  no  cv,l  a,  a  ,icp  toward,  sood 

Bit.  Then,  Pcnivim  I  .ince  thau  dMt  feci  m  coldly  for  thy  . 
wrongj,  thii  hand,  though  it  revolt  my  tciut.  iihaU  ilriltc  the  blow. 

Jtol.  Then  ii  Ihy  dMlIuctloK  cortnin,  and  fur  Pern  ihou  periibell 
me  the  digger ! 

Elc.  Naht  fuUow  me.  But  l^rrt— and  dreadful  i>  ihr  hnrd  necmii 
Uuit  (trikf  donu  the  gmud. 

Hel.  The  loldiec  who  not  on  duly  berel 

Elv.  Ye»,  him— ei»,  leeing  thee,  the  alarni  will  be  imtatit. 

Jiol.  And  I  muit  lUb  that  soldier  ai  I  nasi  1     Tuko  biitlc  thr  do; 

£lv.  RoUal  ^     ^ 

'  Itttl.  Thai  soldier.  nBrk  rae,  ii  h  inan.  AU  are  not  men  that  i 
hnman  form.  He  refuied  my  piajen,  refusi^  mv  gold,  dcnyinii  i 
me,  till  his  own  feclinf[i  bribed  him.  For  my  nation's  tafetv  I  wt 
bum  that  mriii  I 

El,,,  Then  he  rouil  with  ui-I  will  ansiicr  for  liia  siLfelv 

flo/.  Be  thjii  plainly  unJi-rstflLNl  Lcuvclu  m:  fur,  whalu'er  tni 
CDteipriie,  I  wilt  notriik  a  hail  of  that  man'a  hnd,  lo  uTe  my  beui 
uom  coiuumiDg  fir*!  r 
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SOSHX  II. — PZZABBO'S  TmL 

PizABBO  if  diteoffered  on  a  eoueh,  in  didufMl  sleep, 

Pu.  [In  ku  sUep."]  No  merc3r,  traitor  1 — Now  at  liis  hfiart  I — Stand  off 
ere,  yoa  l-^Let  me  lee  him  bleed  1 — ^Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1 — Let  dm  hear  that 
can  again. 

Enter  Bolla  and  Elti&a. 

JBlv,  There  I     Now,  lose  not  a  moment 

Jtol,  Yon  moBt  leaye  me  now.    Thii  scene  of  blood  fits  not  a  woman's 

esenoe. 

JSlv,  Bat  a  moment's  pause  may 

JtoL  Qo,  retire  to  your  own  tent,  and  retom  not  here — I  will  come  to 

a.     Be  thoa  not  known  in  this  business,  I  implore  yoa ! 

£lv.  1  will  withdraw  the  guard  that  waits.  [Exit 

MoL  Now  hare  I  in  my  power  the  accursed  destroyer  of  my  country's 

ace :  yet  tranquilly  he  rests.     Qod  1  can  this  man  sleept 

Pit,    [In  hie  eleep.]  Away  I  away  I  hideous  fiends  1    Tear  not  my  bosom 

us! 

Mol,  No :  I  was  in  error — ^the  balm  of  sweet  repose  he  never  more  can 

low.    Look  here,  ambition's  fools  I  ye,  by  whose  inhuman  pride  the  bleed- 

^  sacrifice  of  nations  is  held  as  nothing,  behold  the  rest  of  the  guilty  I — 

e  is  at  my  mercy — and  one  blow  I No  J  my  heart  and  hand  reftise  the 

t :  Bolla  cannot  be  an  assassin  I    Yet  Blrira  must  be  saved ! — [Apjpivackee 
i  eottcA.]  Fisarro  1  awake  1 

Piz,  [Starts  up,]  Who  1— Guard ! 

JtoL  bpeak  not — another  word  is  thy  death.    Coll  not  for  aid  1  this  arm 

II  be  swifter  than  thy  guard. 

Pis.  Who  art  thou?  and  what  is  thy  will  1 

RoL  I  am  thme  enemy  I  Peruvian  fiolla  1    Thy  death  is  not  my  will,  or 

»>uld  have  slain  Uiee  sleeping. 

Pis.  Speak,  what  elsel 

Eol,  Now  thou  art  at  my  mennr,  answer  me  1    Did  a  Peruvian  ever  yet 

*ODg  or  injore  thee,  or  any  of  thy  nation  t     Didst  thou,  or  any  of  thy 

tion,  ever  vet  show  mercy  to  a  Peruvian  in  thy  power  1     Now  shalt  thou 

i\,  and  if  thou  hast  a  heart  thou  'It  feel  it  keenly,  a  Peruvian's  vengeance  I 

[Drops  ike  doffffer  at  his  fuL]  There  1 

Pie.  Is  it  possible  1  [Waits  aside  eon  founded, 

RoL  Qeji  rizarro  be  surprised  at  thist    I  thourat  forpveness  of  injuries 

d  been  the  Christian's  precept    Thou  seest,  at  least,  it  is  the  Peruvian's 

ictice. 

Piz,  SoUa,  thou  hast  indeed  surprised — subdued  me. 

[Waikt  aside  offoin  as  in  irreiolvte  tkougkL 

Retnitr  Bltika,  no€  seeing  Piiabbo. 

Eh,  Is  it  done?  Is  he  deadi — [Sees  Pniuto.]  Howl  still  living  I 
ten  I  am  lost  1  And  for  you,  wretched  Peruvians  t  mercy  is  no  more  1  0 
)lla :  treacherous,  or  oowaMly  1 
Pii.  How  1  can  it  be 
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All.  Amy  J — Glnra  tpeslu  >be  knowi  not  iriial  I — [fe  BiTm}| 
me,  I  conjure  yon.  with  PiMiro.  ^^ 

£/■.  Hov  ]  EoUa,  doat  Ihoo  think  I  (halt  retnctl 
den;,  Ihsl  in  thf  hand  I  pinceil  &  poniud  M  be  plunged  iaU  IM I 
heart!     lito:  my  sole  regret  ij,  thai  I  trailed  to  iKy  •      ' 
nrike  the  blaw  mjKiC     Too  soon  tliiinit  lenm  thai 
dirrrt  cruelly  to  utl  thy  race  I 

Pis.  Goiud  I  quick  !  H  guard,  to  ■pIm  tbi<  frantic  ^i^ujui,  - 

£lv.  Tea,  a  iLiaid  I  I  coll  them  tool     And  «ami  I  know  theyHll 
to  niy  death.     But  think  unt,  FiiBno,  the  fbry  ot  thy  flaahing  eya  411 


-i 


me  for  a  momtnt!    Nor  tbink  thul  n 


injnied  heart,  prompted  mo  to  ihla  design.  So  I  had  I  beoi  ooir  iS 
» — thui  fajjlng,  ihame  and  remone  wauld  weigh  ma  down.  ^J^M 
defeated  and  dBStcoyed,  <a  now  I  am,  aucb  ii  the  greaCnen  of  the  ^3 
urged  Die,  I  ikail  pcriih,  glorjing  In  the  altnnpl,  and  my  laM  hn^l 
■hall  ipe^k  the  proud  I'nv'nl  of  my  piupou — to  hnre  mcned^fl 
inoaoeuu  from  the  hloodlhiriiy  tyranny  of  one — hy  ridt^ng  ^  H 
world  of  thee. 

JIo^  Had  the  act  been  noble  na  the  metiT^  BoUa  tronld  net  htnt 
fiom  it!  peiformaDce. 

EnJtr  QtlKIis. 

Pit.  Seiie  Ihii  diuoiered  Eend,  who  laughl  to  kiU  yam  lead^. 

Btv.  Touch  me  nat,  at  the  penl  of  your  bobU  ;  I  am  your  priatf 
will  follow  yon.  But  thoa.  theit  Iriumphaiil  leader,  first  »hill  b«ir^ 
fint— for  Ihee,  KoUa,  aowpt  nij  forgivcnew ;  L-yga  had  I  beta  ■.1»  "W 
thy  noblcneu  of  hcnri,  I  thould  hnre  sdiuired  thee  for  it.      But  issl 

Sro'oked  my  doom — thou  woaldil  haTe  thielded  me.  Let  not  tij  ^ 
>l!ow  mo  to  the  grave.  DidBl  thou  but  know  the  fiead-itke  art*  W1 
this  bypooile  first  nndoraiined  the  virtue  of  a  guilelesa  heart  !  ho>,« 
the  pioM  lanctuary  whLTein  I  dwelt,  by  cotiuption  and  by  baad  bw  m 
upon  thoiein  whom  I  moal  loufided— till  my  diiteoipered  (nacrMM 
by  itep,  into  the  abyu  of  guilt 

Pit.  Why  am  1  not  ob^edl     Teur  her  hence  I 

Ell.  'Tia  poM— but  didil  ihon  know  my  itory.  ttolla,  thou  wouldft  ■) 

Jtol.  Prom  my  tonl  I  do  pity  thee  1 

Pit.  Vilkini  I  dng  her  to  the  dungeon  I — prepare  the  torture  ioiM 

Slv.  Soldien,  but  -t  moincnt  more — 'tis  la  upliitid  your  seoeroL  1 
toll  the  oitoniihed  world  that,  for  once,  P^iarTO  a  Beutence  is  u  Sf I  otil 
ysi,  rack  me  with  the  ihotpebt  torturoj  that  eter  ogoriBid  the  hiimw  I 
it  wai  be  juslic.-.  Tc5,  tiiil  the  minioiu  of  lliv  fiirv  iv—r.th  fr.rt'-  il,-  ■ 
ofthowi,rn.=  iV.i  i,  ,■..   ,,.r.  ■■   ■'.      ■•  ,i  .■.,•,  i  :„     .'  ■■.■,■:.■;  -(„,.■      ,  j 

Uodl— Ii:l>."i.i  ■.      ■■  -■    '  '         --■.,, 

bear  it  all ;  fnr  it  will  X.-  jiMiu',  nil  '  ;iri.l  ivhi'n  ihmi  s'ludi  Uid  i|,™  'i.- 
10  my  Jfnth,  hoping  that  iliy  unshrinkinu  cars  m,-iy  at  last  ly,  fy  ,:^ 
the  music  nf  tny  cries,  I  will  nut  ultnr  one  shriek  it  gnwn  j  h,a  to  th 
psf  my  body's  (i:itiw,ce  ihdl  deride  Iby  veHgeimce,  aa  mj-  ,T,n|  J,.^.i 
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Hearest  thon  the  wretch  whose  hands  were  eren  now  preitared  for 
1 

Yes  i  and,  if  her  aoensation  *s  fidse,  thou  wilt  not  shrink  from  hearing 
true,  thy  harharity  cannot  make  her  soiFer  the  pangs  thy  conscience 
lict  on  thee. 

And  now,  fiuewell,  world  I — BoUa,  &rewell ! — ^fiuewell,  then  con- 
.  of  Heayen !  [To  Fizarbo]  for  repentance  and  remorse,  I  know,  will 
mch  thy  heart — We  shall  meet  again. — Ha !  be  it  thy  honor  here  to 
!iat  we  shall  meet  hereafter  I  And  when  thy  parting  hour  approaches 
to  the  knell,  whose  dreadful  beat  will  strike  to  thy  despairing  soul, 
ill  yibrate  on  thy  ear  the  curses  of  the  cloistered  saint  from  whom 
ilest  me.  Then  the  last  shrieks  which  burst  from  my  mother's  breok- 
*t,  as  she  died,  appealiiig  to  her  God  against  the  seducer  of  her  child! 
le  blood-stifled  groan  of  my  murdered  brother — ^murdered  by  thee,  fell 
. — seeking  atonement  for  his  sister^s  ruined  honour.  I  hear  them 
To  me  the  recollection 's  madness  1  At  such  an  hour — what  will  it 
ee] 

A  moment's  more  delay,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  lires 

I  hare  spoken — and  the  last  mortal  frailty  of  my  heart  is  passed, 
nr,  with  an  undaunted  spirit  and  unshaken  firmness,  I  go  to  meet  my 
That  I  could  not  live  nobly,  has  been  Pizarro's  act ;  that  I  will 
y,  shall  be  my  own.  [Exit  guarded, 

RoUa,  I  would  not  thou,  a  warrior,  valiant  and  renowned,  shouldst 
le  vile  tales  of  this  frantic  woman.    The  cause  of  all  this  fiiry— ^h  1  a 
passion  for  the  rebel  youth  Alonzo,  now  my  prisoner. 
Alonzo  is  not  now  thy  prisoner. 
How! 

I  came  to  rescue  him — ^to  deceive  his  guard.  I  have  succeeded ;  I 
;hy  prisoner. 

Alonzo  fled !  Is  then  the  vengeance  dearest  to  my  heart  never  to  be 
] 

Dismiss  such  passions  from  thy  heart,  then  thou  It  consult  its  peace. 
I  can  fiue  all  enemies  that  dare  confront  me — I  cannot  war  against 
re. 

Then,  Fizarro,  ask  not  to  be  deemed  a  hero :  to  triumph  o'er  ourselves 
)ly  conquest  where  fortune  makes  no  claim.     In  battle,  chance  may 
he  laurel  from  thee,  or  chance  may  place  it  on  thy  brow ;  but,  in  a 
vith  thyself,  be  resolntc,  and  the  virtuous  impulse  must  be  the  victor. 
Peruvian !  thou  shalt  not  find  me  to  thee  ungrateful  or  ungenerous, 
to  your  countrymen — you  are  at  liberty. 
Thou  dost  act  in  this  as  honour  and  as  duty  bid  thee. 
I  cannot  but  admire  thee,  RoUa :  I  would  we  might  be  friends. 
Farewell !  pity  Elvira !  become  the  friend  of  virtue — and  thou  wilt 

[ExU. 
Ambition !  tell  me  what  is  the  phant<^  I  have  followed  1  where  if 
delight  which  it  has  made  my  own  1  My  fame  is  the  mark  of  envy, 
the  dupe  of  treachery,  my  glory  eclipsed  by  the  boy  I  taught,  my 
defeated  and  rebuked  by  the  rude  honour  of  a  savage  foe,  before 
ative  dignity  of  soul  I  have  sunk  confounded  and  subdued  1  I  would 
retrace  my  steps ! — I  cannot.  Would  I  could  evade  my  own  reflec- 
No !  thought  and  memory  are  my  hell  1  [ExiU 
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tliinigli  l! 


■iTithTilaai    _.    , _        .  _,  . 

falkv  bimliin  na  M«^b«wmkUrw«iUIfajr  BBdvnbjft 
— btt  Aamk— dawn  Ev  Ttri-^TimAr mmd Kfttmof.]     la 
Bntdij-ing  tiom  ■   u  •baU'  th;  lafie  u  iBatef  tb  ^kt  An't  i 
wkilc  thf  ihonrlen  lyu*  hit  tlnmban  will  I  dirtnli  bt  d«a 
.t.__>.  <ig.,„  |^„„,  I  y^),  u  hw  tbc  raiw  itf  hfc.  ^  M 
Bal  I  will  ■ndun  iD  vbils  irhu  t  bn  irf  tieura  boi 
Tm,  jh,  b»  Disniim,  then  wryt  din; 
Oiuv'd.  undiilMi'd,  1  tliT  hair  faE>ni 
1 11  bar*  xy  bnnm  to  thj  fortted  fin, 
let  it  bm  guide  mi  to  Alonia'i  gisTe  l 
O'er  bii  pale  eono  then,  while  thj  lightaion  gimn, 
1 11  prcH  bii  ckj-cold  Upi,  Mid  periih  there. 
But  thDn  wilt  will*  apuD,  iiit  boj. 
Again  thau  ll  riae  to  Uie  and  jo; — 

Thj  fillher  never  •— ■ 
Tb;  Unghiiig  eyci  i>ill  meet  the  lighl, 
Dncoiiiciaui  th&t  etenul  night 
Vcili  hit  Sot  ever. 
On  jon  gmo  bed  of  iddii  there  liei  my  child. 
Oh  !  tnler  lies  from  thse  cliill'd  oinu  tpui ; 
He  ilecpi,  awMt  bimb  I  nar  heed)  tlie  tempest  wild, 
Ohl  iweolcr  ilcepa,  than  oaa  ihii  brenking  heitrt. 
Alu  I  my  bnb(^,  if  than  vonldtt  peacefdl  njt, 
Tliy  cTaAlc  Dinit  not  be  Ihj  mother'!  bmut. 
Yet  tlioit  -wilt  wake  agiiin,  my  bor, 
Again  thon  1t  rile  to  life  and  joy — 

Thj  btfaerneTerl— 
Thy  laughing  eye*  sill  meet  the  light, 
OneoiiKioai  that  elemnl  night 

Veili  hii  for  erer.  IThuiuIcr  and 

I   yet  itill   do»t  thon 

I  fram  iho  (tann 

(irAt(«  lilt  it  in«j7«'nj  hir  mantle  onrf  irr  vn'l  orrr  him 
tuitt  it  Kaird  in  Ihi  diiiure. 
Al-*.  Com  I 
tbin.  11*1 


^ 
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Alon>  Coiml 

CorcL  Oh,  mj  heart  t    Sweet  HeaTen,  decdTe  me  not  I    Ii  it  not  Alonio'f 
ace'i 
.  Alon.  [Ifearer,]  Com  I 

Cora,  It  i«— it  ig  Alonzo  f 


^  A  hn.  \Nmrer  ttilL]  Cora  I  my  heloTed  I 
Cora,  Alonzo  I — Heref  here  [—-Alonzo  t 


[Runt  out 

EfUer  two  Spavibh  Sou>ibb8. 

'  Ist  Sold,  I  ten  you  we  are  near  our  ont-poits,  and  tlie  word  we  heard  joit 
'ow  WBi  the  countersign. 

2nd  Sold.  Well,  in  our  escape  from  the  enem  j,  to  haye  discovered  their 
scret  passage  through  the  rocki^  will  prore  a  lucky  chance  to  us.  Fizairo 
rill  reward  us. 

IH  Sold.  This  way :  the  sun,  though  douiied,  is  on  our  left. — [Perceives 
ke  Child.]    What  hare  we  here  f — A  child,  as  I  'm  a  soldier  1 

2nd  Sold.  'Tis  a  sweet  little  habe !  Now  would  it  be  a  great  charity  to 
ake  this  in&nt  from  its  pagan  mother'i  power. 

Isi  Sold.  It  would  so :  I  hare  one  at  home  fhall  play  with  it — Come 
long.  [Exeunt  with  Ike  Child. 

Cora.  [WitAouL]  This  way,  dear  Alonzo  I 

lU-tnter  Co&A,  with  Alokso. 

Tow  am  I  right — ^there — ^there — under  that  tree.  Was  it  possible  the 
ostinct  of  a  mother^s  heart  could  mistake  ^e  spoti  Now  wilt  thou  look  at 
lim  as  he  sleeps,  or  shall  I  bring  him  wakings  with  his  full,  blue,  laughing 
yes,  to  welcome  you  at  oncel  xes,  yetl  Stend  thou  there;  111  snatch 
lim  from  his  rosy  slumber,  blushing 'like  the  peifinned  mom. 

[She  runs  up  to  the  tpci,  and  finding  only  the  mantle  and  veil,  which  she 
tears  from  the  ground,  and  the  Child  gone,  Aritkt. 

Alon.  Running  to  her,]  Uora  f  my  heart's  beloyedl 

Cora.  He  is  gone  f 

Alon.  Btenu&lQodl 

Cora.  He  is  gone  1 — ^my  child  I  my  child  I 

Alon.  Where  didst  thou  leare  himi 

Cora.  [D€uhing  herself  on  the  tpct]  Hera  I 

Alon.  Se  calm,  beloved  Cora ;  he  has  waked  and  crept  to  a  little  distance ; 
re  shall  find  him.    Are  you  assured  this  was  the  spot  ]rou  left  him  int 

Cora.  Did  not  these  hands  make  that  bed  and  shelter  for  himt  and  is  not 
his  the  veil  that  covered  him! 

Alon.  Here  is  a  hut  yet  unobserved. 

Cora.  Ha  1  yes,  yes  1  there  lives  the  savage  that  has  robbed  me  of  my 
Ma^.— {Beats  at  the  door.]  CKve  me  back  my  child  1  restore  to  mo  my  boy ! 

EnUr  LAB-CjJU8,/roM  the  hut 

Las-Cas.  Who  calls  me  from  my  wretched  solitude  1 

Cora,  Give  me  back  my  child ! — [Ooes  into  the  hut  and  eaUs,]  Feniando  1 

Alon,  Almiflhty  powers  I  do  my  eyes  deceive  met  Las-Cans ! 

Las-Cas,  Abnzo,  my  beloved  young  friend  I 

Alon.  Myreverodinftmctorl  [JBmhraeing, 


Onm.  mn  n«  imtnn  tbu  mm  teCm  hr  iMlBn  ht  tn^ 

JiM.     ■■  T    "    -'■    ■-         •■■■       -■       -        ^     J , 

Cora.  TdUtlook  agoediuBuidk^HBity.  SMdaU^^h 
mmiaa  on  ■  wMcM  duUct,  ail  viD  b*  j«Br  MTnaft  vkb  I  to 
ia  rM— tu  pitf't  atka,  da  noi  sj  jo>  ban  Um  mat}  fc  Mt  bti- 
twi  Hco  him,  Umv  ^  i 

ZarCu.  Wlotcu  tUinoal 

Jlo^  8b*uDTvi&.  •  fi   ■  til  npi  T     L  ._ .1 

•h*  bid  fled  to  duiviM  hrat  IIarii(  i^  vttim,  tk  uTf aki 
tnr  le  uM  DM  r  he  ni  left  ilccpbg  antat  jbmJm  mb^ 

loi-Oi 

Cbra. 

>uid.ie 


loi-Ou,  llow  I  did  f  (HI  I* —  blm  1 

CffB.  Oh,  JOD  ■!•  righi           ( I  BBUtoDd  Bmtber  ikn  I  n  I  ; 
■■'"   '  '  "look  mj  Inr"  ...  t —-n  a -•.  


m  inn  Sf  to  ibe  (ank'i 
FocgiTO  m^  I«*-b.       I  nuit  laDsw  faff;  fn  at 


-  -         ...? 

brm  Bolli'a  rocae^ 

Lct-Cai.  I  viD  not  Icsts  ibM,  AIodb.  Too  mait  Uj  to  lac 

the  right:  that  ny  lie*  jour  amf.     Wait  not  mj  isfina  ste^: 

thee,  my  ftieud.  [ 

SaaMiL—TlitOatjiBHo/IJteSpanuACaiitp.    h  (li  batiytwmd  k 

oner  irAi'fA  a  hrvlg4  it/ormed  by  aftlltii  Ira,     Trwtw^ptU  OMwrf  ■ 

EnUr  kuiiaaa,  JoU/ncai  iy  SoLDnBii,  kadiag  AoLU.  n>  dUi 

W/n.  BflU  him  alnng;  hii  itoiy  miut  be  blw. 

RoL  FoIm  I  Bulla  utter  foluhood  I     1  would  I  had  ihsu  in  a  del 

tb;  tcoop  aroDDd  <.Vte,  and  I  but  with  m;  awoid  in  tliii  uiutuicltled 

Aim.  ]a  il  to  be  cn;dit«i,  that  Eotla,  the  renowned  Pcniiiaa  hero 
bo  delected,  like  a  ipy,  tkulliing  thtsugh  cm  camp  I 

Rai.  SkuIkiDgl 

Aim.  But  anavM  to  ihi?  genecsl ;  he  ia  hen. 
£«Iir  PiiiiiEO. 

/-;.-.   What  do  f  si'ci  R/jllal 

iwt-  Uh,  u  thy  aorphae,  no  donbij 

Pxj.  And  boond  too  1 

Rol.  So  ful,  thou  needeat  not  fear  approaching  me. 

Aim.  The  gnarda  anrpriied  him  paaung  ooi  outpoat. 

Pit.  Beltaae  bim  inatently  1     Beliere  me,  I  ngnt  tfaia  inanlt. 

Rol.  Ton  ieel  then  aa  yon  ongbt. 

Pii.  Nor  can  I  brook  to  leo  a  warrior  of  Bulla'*  fime  disarmed, 
thii,  though  il  baa  been  thy  enemy'i. — \Qiva  a  morrf.]  The  Spamart 
the  couTleiy  that 'a  due  to  ralour. 

RoL  And  the  FeraviiuiB  hov  to  forget  uSeace. 

Pit.  May  not  Rolla  and  I'iiairo  ceaaa  to  ba  foea) 

Rol.  When  the  Ki  divide)  ui;  yea  1     Uay  I  now  dqwt  t 

Ka.  ft«ely. 


Snttr  Datilu  a%d  Soldibu,  wHA  Auurao't  O&mi. 


J*u,  Klenw,  impradcDt  I    Becft  tboa  sot IPciHtmff  Is  BolIiI. 

J>a*.  In  their  way,  the;  Snnd  »  FoniTim  child,  who  ■mni 

Pit.  Whnt  i)  tb«  imp  to  mel    Bid  thtm  tou  it  into  ths  wm, 

SaL  Qndoiu  HtaTeu  I  it  ii  Alonzo'i  child  I     Qire  it  to  ma, 

Ai.  Ha  I  Alonn')  child  I— [T^tto  tiu  CalLD.J  Walraiac,  tlnn  pntt; 
InaUgc.     Ifow  AloniD  ii  again  mj  priwmer  1 

SoL  Thos  will  not  keep  the  inbnt  from  itt  motliert 

Pu.  Will  I  not  J  What,  when  I  ihall  meet  Alamo  in  the  iMt  of  the 
Ttctnrioni  fight,  thinkeit  thon  I  >hall  not  hsTe  a  check  npon  the  tbIout 
of  bij  heart,  when  he  ii  reminded  that  k  word  of  miiie  ii  thii  child'i  deatfal 

Roi.  J  do  not  imdETitand  thee. 

Pu.  My  Tengeance  haa  a  long  arrear  of  hate  to  lettlo  with  Alamo  I  and 
tbi«  pledge  maj  help  to  leltle  the  aeeonnt    [Oivti  lA«  CbUD  la  a  Soldiul] 

JUl.  Han  I  Van  I  Art  thou  a  muil  Cooldit  thoB  hurt  that  inrnxxntl — 
B7  HeaTen  I  it  '<  imiling  in  ihj  &ee. 

Pit  Tell  me,  doe)  it  reiemhlB  Coia  I 

Bal.  Finrro  I  Choa  hoft  let  my  hont  on  fire.  If  thou  dott  harm  that 
child,  Ihinh  not  hii  blood  will  nnk  into  the  barren  nnd.  No  [  bithfbl  to 
the  eager  hope  that  now  tremblaa  in  tbii  indignuit  heart,  'twill  riiB  to  ths 
common  Qod  of  nature  and  humanity,  aud  cry  aloud  for  TangeaiKe  on  hii 
accuiaed  deitioyer'a  head. 

Pit.  Be  that  peril  mine. 

Itol.  [TliTmnnghimjtlfatltufiel.]  Behold  ma  at  thy  feet— mo,  Bella  1 
— me,  the  prCKner  of  thy  life  I — me,  that  hara  nerer  yet  benl  ot  bowed 
before  created  tnan  1  In  homble  agony  I  me  to  thee — prMtTHta  I  implore 
IbM — but  ipare  that  child,  and  I  will  be  thy  alare. 

Pu.  Bolla  I  itill  art  (hon  &w  to  go— thii  boy  rmaini  with  me. 

Sol.  Then  was  thii  iword  Hearen'i  gifi,  not  thine  I — [Seixt  Un  Child.] 
Wbo  moTCJ  one  itep  to  follow  me,  diet  npon  the  ipoL  [Cjii  viA  Uu  CaiLD. 

Pti.  Fumie  him  ijutiuitly--but  apare  hii  life. — [ExtuiU  DiTILU  and 
Aut^atn  riA  SoLDTEits.]  With  what  fury  be  defeudi  himielfl  Hal  he 
felli  tbem  to  the  ground — luid  now 

Bt-nltr  AuusBO. 
jlim.  Three  of  your  biaye  aoldien  are  already  Tfctiraa  to  jour  command 

to  eparo  thia  madman'i  life ;  and  if  he  once  gain  tlie  thicket- ■ 

PU.  Spare  bun  no  longer.— [Szil  AutiOSO.]  Their  guni  mnit  reach 
biBt— hell  yet  eacape— holloa  la  thow  borH—the  FeruTbn  aeea  iheo— 
•nd  now  be  tumi  among  the  rocki — then  i>  hia  retreat  cut  oS. — [BoLU 
cnuHf  1X4  WDodnt  bridgt  mar  lAa  cafaraa,  purnud  by  (Ac  SouiiiKt — Uttg 
f&t  at  Mat— a  iktl  itrila  Uh.]  Kow  1— quick !  quick  I  leiie  the  child  I 
[Koun  Uan/nm  Uu  reel  lit  Im  «Atci  lupporU  tAs  briiigt,  mad  n- 
Iraolt  hj  tht  hadgnmrnd,  Itarinj  off  lAi  Csiu). 


I 


Jt>^  nrekDi!  {Sim  ^  CbubhIi  Cou^  Brvj^ 

C<n.  O^  iMd  '.  deni  UhJ  ipw  UbI 

,&L  F«  tfer,  lai  CfO. 

On.  TnubKT  fcu  nnakd  oar  BtrlBa  is  ihe  nickt.  Enn  m 
mmdLi  ib«  pvacefal  band  rcdrvd  far  pn^tcctim  tlwn- 

■iK-iL  Lne  cM  ■  Bsmnit  <  Seldien,  bf  qokk !  Tour  wires 
itra  try  \a  jaa.  B«r  esc  loTcd  hno'i  bodr  in  th;  lu  ;  'lirill 
br7  oF  our  moi  to  nxjuai.  tfo*,  fed  PiiuTo  \  the  dcatti  of  i 
iiDOrl    Anjf     B*lh*  vocdoraMuiUjEeTCDgtBndBdlsI 


fu/kt.    kuxaa'i 


Enlir  AiARza,  Olujio,  aiul  FxRUntN  'WlRKIoU. 
Aim.  Alonia  uuwen  ihee,  and  Atonu'i  iword  thall  iprali  far  K«ll». 
.A&  TtiDQ  kuflvut  tbo  odruiUg*  of  Ibjr  niunbcn.  Tbou  danil  nil  nnglj 

^im.  PcruiUDi,  *lir  aol  a  nun  <     B«  ihu  conlot  only  oi 

J^  Sponiudt  I  oturie  jt  llu  huh. — [Otargi.     7A>v  ^if. 

Ilfrflf  it  irvUn,  and  lit  u  iail  ilii<m.]     Now,  irsilor,  la  tby  bcnrl  i 

[At  liil  mtmuwt  Eltii4  tnitri,  Xattitd  <u  trim  PlIAUU  jilrff  (eAiAl 
A(r.  Piuuo,  appalUdt  itaggrri  batt.  kumto  raum  (ii  figkl, 
ami  Jay  Aim,     Lavi  Atuttfrotn  du  Peiutuss. 

£itttr  AiAU&i. 
Ala.  Uf  brave  AIoDioI 
.4/iii.    Alunia,  wc  lubmit.     Spare  D 

Vol.  Ehira  will  confeu  I  Hied  ber  life ;  ihe  hu  uvcd  ihtne. 

jIIdil  Fcu  not.     Tou  ire  nfe.  [BplNUnOB  iag  ihm  lAciV  afuu. 

JEfg.  Vilverde  ipnlEi  ihe  tnlh ;  nol  «ouU  he  thiuk  la  mMI  me  hen.  An 
awful  impnlH,  which  my  nnl  Danld  nol  reoil,  impelled  nic  hither. 

Alan.  Noble  Elrin  I  tny  pmerver  t  Bow  cnn  I  ipeok  whal  I,  Aulibo, 
ind  hii  riKucd  nuntty,  owe  to  ihee  I  U  amid  lliia  grateful  nntien  ibvu 
waiiUic  nnuiiii 

£lt.  Alosu,  an  1  the  denjiutlioo  of  my  falate  life  la  filed.  Humbled  in 
penitence.  1  will  andranmr  to  ntone  tba  goiliy  erron,  which,  bawectr 
naakfd  by  ihaltow  cheerfulneM,  hsro  long  coniumed  my  lecrct  bearL 
IThoi,  by  my  luFMiin  pohfted  and  ntdtonoe  aincere,  my  »al  ifaall  dare 
■ddreu  ills  Tbrone  of  Mercy  hi  behalf  of  oihen,  for  ihee,  Atonao,  for  thy 
'  Con,  and  thy  child,  for  ihe^  then  nitaoua  monmh,  and  the  iDnocml  mo 
tboD  Kignut  OTFr,  tliall  EIriim'a  pnyera  addwa  the  Ood  of  Naiuie. — Vul- 
varde,  yon  tiaie  pnamed  nij  life.  Cbeiuh  bunmnily,  amid  the  faul  ei- 
VDpka  tbim  haat  viewed. — SputLarda,  reEnming  lo  your  native  borne,  atauro 
rnlni  Ibey  mialake  the  nod  to  glory  at  la  power.  Tell  them  thai  ibu 
puranila  of  avarice,  couqueat,  and  ooibitioiir  zieVBt  yet  made  a  people  happy, 

[Cailt  a  loot  tf  agoKji  on  lit  dtad  body  of  Piiatsa  oi  lii  foaa,  and 
toL     Flmriik  ^  tnaiptli.     TuTnna,  AlJii«Ro,  aitd  SfAinElE  ■ 
SoLDina,  annl,  luariitg  qf  PiiAUio'a  Wy. 
Abn.  Alalibal  think  nol  I  wub  to  check  ihe  vola  of  trinmpb,  wbea 
I  tUrart  we  iirit  may  pay  Uie  tribute  due  to  our  lotcd  &a1la'i  migiiury. 

[il  Mfnnn  flurcA.  Praauipn  tf  FKMvnui  SoLBixta,  hrarin,;  ]ioUJ.'t 
Mjr  0"  a  her,  nrmmdid  if  nUitary  trnpkia.  Tlu  Pxiun  aitd 
PltntEVn  aOttuUiu/  cUiU  a  dirjt  tvir  <A<  hitr.  ALano  and 
OoiA  HM  n  tiarrndt  qf  il,  inut  Ha  KoLU'l  Aaaiii  in  tUtni 
«gmj.    Tin  ciirtaiit  tlowff  daenuU. 


]L=«  >  u<  ^-  &-  -!  ?%r  i  <raicje 


•  T:  KITS  .-«d^  ■-,  wi:<«_  .r  ^Me^t  di 


L.  tsxi  7iraiM,  fraa  all 

M^'  Iff  ii*  ^-t .  1- i  :•?  :t  =:-?  w  ip 
T^:  K^  11^-  :dj::    -.1    £7>e3  tlwr  lec 
Ltfs  a*  «-.Ti  z-  "  1  ..■  ■"■i  ;-^  deride 
lut  Bf'l-  !=»:  ?v- :  .  -z::a.<»:o:.  owns  ^ 
Tm  ka  »:'  c^^''  rz,  :■:•  :k:?^i:t;]B  deu; 
Tm:  kaineu  b^> -».  lad  nrtoeknvs 
hes.  CAT  TialA  «-^l  Zi-":  n>T  refoie 
Trif  rsrCe  h  ove  :>>  her  ffir^rr-iiniie. 
0  rs.  va»  lifiec  u>  the  piamtiTv  Knj 
Wi;i  isaa^  A'oysMBi.  and  wiu  Bpa 
Vi»  fTR  hkve  fe>.  *.*ke  Svan^i  lone  ^ 
A.^  HLJer  f  tc^.ue:.  ad.  reaoneful  cm 
IK-*?*  &:Lu'ff  rur-  a-e.t-oa  1«#  excite 
7 be  :aexpre9i:i--  &n^j:»h  of  delishtl 


XFILOGnE.  550 

More  rainly  would  liis  cold  preramptaous  art 
DisproTO  th J  general  empire  o'er  the  heart : 
A  voice  proclaims  thee,  that  we  mutt  beliere — 
A  Toice,  that  nuely  wpeak»  not  to  deoeiye; 
That  Toice  poor  Cora  heard,  and  closely  pres8*d 
Her  darling  infimt  to  her  fearfbl  breast ; 
Distracted  dared  the  bloody  field  to  tread. 
And  sought  Alonzo  through  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Eager  to  catch  the  music  of  his  breath, 
Though  fidtering  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
To  touch  his  lips,  thoufffa  pale  and  cold,  once  more. 
And  dasp  his  bosom,  though  it  stream'd  wiUi  gore ; 
That  voice  too  Bella  heard,  and,  greatly  brafe^ 
His  Cora's  dearest  treasure  died  to  save ; 
Ghive  to  the  hopeless  parent's  arms  her  chfld. 
Beheld  her  transports,  and,  expiring,  smiled. 
That  voice  we  heai^— oh  1  be  its  will  obey'dl 
'Tis  valour's  impulse,  and  'tis  virtue's  aid- 
It  prompts  to  all  benevolence  admires. 
To  all  that  heavenly  piety  inspires, 
To  all  that  praise  repeats  through  Lmgthen'd 
That  honour  sanctifies,  Imd  time  reveres.. 


VERSES 

TO  THB 

MEMORY  OF  GARRICK. 

POKEN  AS  A  MOHODT,   AT  THB  THBATBB  BOTAL  IH   DBUBT   LAVI. 


the  right  honourable  Couvtess  Spxhokb,  whose  approbation  and 
Q  were  justly  considered  by  Mb.  Qabbiok  as  the  highest  panegyric  his 
a  or  conduct  conld  acquire,  this  imperfect  tribute  to  his  memory  is,  with 
deference,  inscribed  by  her  ladyship's  most  obedient  humble  serrant, 

irch  25tk,  1779.  Biohabd  Brihslit  Shebidak. 


Ir  dying  excellence  desenres  a  tear, 

If  fond  remembrance  still  is  cherish'd  here. 

Can  we  persist  to  bid  your  sorrows  flow 

For  Cabled  sufferers  and  delusire  woe  ? 

Or  with  quaint  smiles  dismiss  the  plaintive  itnun. 

Point  the  quick  jest — indulge  the  comic  rein — 

Ere  yet  to  buried  Boscius  we  assign 

One  kind  r^;ret — one  tributary  line ! 

&is  fiune  requires  we  act  a  tenderer  part : 
His  memory  chiims  the  tear  you  gave  his  art  1 

The  general  Toice,  the  meed  of  mournful  verse, 
The  splendid  sorrows  that  adom'd  his  hearse. 
The  throng  that  moum'd  as  their  dead  &vourite  passed. 
The  graced  respect  that  claim'd  him  to  the  kst, 
While  Shakespere's  image  firom  its  hallow'd  base 
Seem'd  to  prescribe  the  grave,  and  point  the  plao^, — 
Nor  these, — ^nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 
From  fond  fidelity's  domestic  woe, — 
So  much  are  Garrick's  praise— so  much  his  due — 
As  on  this  spotr— one  tear  bcstow'd  by  you. 

Amid  the  hearts  which  seek  ingenuous  fiune. 
Our  toil  attempts  the  most  precarious  claim  1 
To  him  whose  mimic  pencil  wins  the  prise. 
Obedient  Fame  immortal  wreaths  supplies : 
Whate'er  of  wonder  Bejnolds  now  may  raise, 
Raphael  still  boasts  contemporary  praise : 
Each  dazzling  light  and  gaudier  bloom  subdued. 
With  undiminished  awe  his  works  are  view'd : 
E'en  Beauty's  portrait  wears  a  softer  prime, 
Tottch'd  by  the  tender  hand  of  mellowing  Time. 

O  O 


•^^M  -)■  M^m  «■   n   I    I     L 


It'  r"^~"      f  IIT^I    IMBIWI 

AlprH  II   !  Ek*  A- <leetb(  b^ 

Ka nA«  tW  fiMi     111  M  ih^  ad*  eipiiei 


.n^_  /^ 
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Where  is  tbe  blest  memorial  that  ensures 

Our  Garrick's  fieune  1 — whose  is  the  tnisti — 'Tis  yours. 

And  0 1  by  every  charm  his  art  essay'd 
To  sooth  your  cares ! — ^by  every  grief  alla/d  I 
By  the  hush'd  wonder  which  his  accents  dbrew ! 
By  his  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  you ! 
By  all  those  thoughts,  which  many  a  distant  night 
Shall  mark  his  memory  with  a  sad  delight  t 
Still  in  your  hearts'  dear  record  bear  his  name ; 
(Perish  the  keen  regret  that  lifts  his  £une ; 
To  you  it  is  bequeath'd, — assert  the  trust. 
And  to  his  worth — 'tis  all  you  can — be  just. 

What  more  is  due  from  sanctifying  Time, 
To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  £iTour'd  rhyme, 
O'er  his  graced  urn  shall  bloom,  a  deathless  wreath. 
Whose  blossom'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  mask  beneath. 
For  these, — when  Sculpture's  votive  toil  shall  rear 
The  due  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear — 
0  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  Muse  1  be  thine 
The  pleasing  woe  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shri/ie. 
As  Fancy,  oft  by  Superstition  led 
To  roam  iht  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Has  view'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom 
A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb — 
So  thou,  sweet  Muse,  hang  o'er  his  sculptured  bier. 
With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  lingering  tear ; 
With  thoughts  that  mourn — nor  yet  desire  relief; 
With  meek  regnt,  and  fond  enduring  grief; 
With  looks  that  speak — He  never  shall  return ! 
Chilling  thy  tender  bosom,  clasp  his  urn ; 
And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  th*  irrererend  dust 
Which  Tune  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 


SPEECHES 

w  n* 
KIGHT  HONOURABLE 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDH 

BDITSD    BT 

A    CONSTITUTIONAL    FRIEND. 

.Vnt  anA  Katuiiiimi  L^rarg  Sdiliait,  mnpfab  in    3    ThIj.  8f^  mM 
cfulA  kunli,  (ofV'iui'lj  pKiHilud  al  21.  Si.),  nmr  rdfimJ  M  Ik  I 


"  WhtiMTcr  Sheridan  bu  dm»,  hu  b«ii,  par  «i!iitllcn«,  ainji  it  ^ 

of  iu  kind.     He  fau  wrilUa  tfa<  betl  caiii«]ir  (Sdiool  for  Sctnilal),  ^  m 
dnnu  (tbe  Ducmia),  the  teal  furc  (ihe  Critic),  &Dd  the  b« 
Ingue  on  Gsnick) ;  and,  to  crown  all,  drlirerpd  the  vety  b««t  o 
famoiii  B^uni  Speech)  ever  mnceived  or  heard  in  thit  mnntrj."- 

No  apeechei  haio  tra  conuuued  a  gruier  degree  of  the  tme  Gr)"^ 
quenee,  or  produced  mora-  effect  upon  tlie  audiun,  liiBo  thoie  gf  jUiailt 
Hr.  Burlie  declared  hit  ipwcb  on  the  Begoin  PriacuM  of  Onde,  Co  be'* 
moti  oiloniihing  efFoct  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  onited,  of  *W 
there  wu  an;  record  or  Undition."  Mr.  Pax  Bid,  "  All  tlui  be  luid  n 
he&rd.  all  (bat  be  bod  e:rer  read,  nben  canpared  witb  ii,  dwindled  i^ 
Bathing,  and  raniihed  like  rnpour  before  the  bus."  And  Hr.  Piit  ukif 
ledged  "that  ii  lurpaued  all  ifae  eloquence  of  ancient  and  modern  tiiiiM,! 
pHieiKd  eTCrjlhing  lluit  genioi  or  ail  could  dimiib,  \o  agitate  mod  conl 
tbe  hnman  mind." 
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